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SYMBOLS AKO ECtlTIVALBNTS ADOPTEO THE ATVSTEAL HEPORT. 


Aluminum 

A1 = 

13-7 , 

Nickel 

Ni 


29*6 

Antimony 

Sb = 

129 

Niobium 

Nb 



Arsenic 

As = 

75 

, Nitrogen 

N 

— 

14 

Barium 

Ba = 

68-5 

Norium 

No 



Bci'y Ilium 

Be = 

4*7 

Osmium 

Os 

— 

99*6 

Bismuth 

Bi = 

213 

Oxygen 

O 

— 

8 

Boron 

B = 

10-9 

Palladium 

Pd 

— 

53*3- 

Bromine 

Br = 

80 

Pelopium 

Te 



Cadmium 

Cd = 

56 

Phosphorus 

P 


32 

Calcium 

Ca = 

20 

Platinum 

Pt 

= 

98*7 

Carbon 

C = 

6 

Potassium 

K 

— 

39*2 

Cerium 

Ce = 

47 

Rhodium 

R 

— 

52*2 

Chlorine 

Cl = 

35-5 

Ruthenium 

Ru 

— 

52*2 

Chromium 

Cr = 

26-7 

Selenium 

Se 

— 

39*5- 

Cobalt 

Co = 

29-5 

Silicium 

Si 

—S 

21*3 

Copper 

Cu = 

31-7 

Silver 

Ag 

= 

108*1 

Didymium 

D = 

50 

Sodium 

Na 


23 

Erbium 

E 


Strontium 

Sr 


43*8 

Fluorine 

FI = 

19 

Sulphur 

S 


16 

Gold 

Au = 

197 

Tantaluip 

Ta 

= 

184 

Hydrogen 

H = 

1 

Tellurium 

Te 


64*2 

Iodine 

1 = 

1271 

Terbium 

Tb 



Iridium 

Ir = 

99 

Thorium 

Th 

— 

59*6 

Iron 

Fe = 

28 

Tin 

Sn 

— 

58 

Lanthanium 

La = 

47 

Titanium 

Ti 

— 

25 

Lead 

Pb = 

103*7 

Tungsten 

W 


95 

Lithium 

Li = 

6*5 

U ranium 

U 


60 

Magnesium 

Mg = 

12*2 

Vanadium 

V 

= 

68*6 

Manganese 

Mn = 

27*6 

Yttrium 

Y 



Mercury 

Hg = 

100 

Zinc 

Zn 

= 

82*6 

Molybdenum 

Mo = 

46 

Zirconium 

Zr 


22*4 


N-B.-THE ATOMIC WEIGHTS AND EftTl’rAI.ENTS ARK ASSUMED TO BE EaUAI.. 
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Aiiiirelitattonsf tn itfie Slefrrencrjs* 


The numbers in , [brackets] indicate that the volume quoted belongs to a series («/rie, Folge) 

represented by such numbers. 

Ann. Ch. Pharm. sign.: Annalen der Cbemie und Pharmacie, herausgegeben von Wohler und 

Liebig.—Heidelberg. 

Ann. Ch. Phys. „ Annales de chimie et de physique, par Gay-Lussac, Arago, Chevreul, 

Dumas, Pelouze, Boussiugault et Regnanlt.—Paris. 

' AnhT Min. „ Annales des mines, r^digdes par )es ingenieurs des mines.—Paris. 

Arch. Pharm. ,I Archive der Pharmacie, herausgegeben von WackenrSder und Bley.— 

Hanover. 

Arch. Ph. Nat. „ Archives des sciences physiques et naturclies, par de la Hi vc, M angnac, 

Pictet, de Candolle, Gautier, Plantamour et Favre.—Geneve. 

Berl. Acad. Ber. „ Monatsberichte der Academic der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 

Bull. Gcol. „ Bulletin de la socidte gdologique de France.—Paris. 

Chem. Gaz. „ Chemical Gazette, conducted by F r a n c i s.—London. 

Chem. Soc. Mem. „ Memoirs and Proceedings of the Chemical Society erf London.—London. 

Chem. Soc. Qu. J. „ The Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society of London.—London. 

Compt. Rend. „ Comptes rendus hebdomadalres des seances de I’acad^mie des sciences.— 

Paris. 

Ding. Pol. J. „ Polytechnisches Journal, herausgegeben von G. J. Dingier und E. M. 

Dingle r.—Stuttgart. 

Jahrb. Miner. „ Nenes Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geognosie, Geologie und Petrefacten- 

kunde, herausgegeben vou 1. c o n h av d und B r o n n.—Stuttgart. 

Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. „ Jahrbuchfiir practische Pharmacie, redigirt von Hoffmann, Winck- 

1 c r und' Z e 11 e r.—Landau. 

Instit. „ L’Institut; section des sciences mathematiques, physiques et naturelles, 

dirige par A r n o u 11.—Paris. 

J. Chim. Med. Journal de chimie m^dicale, par Beral, Chevallier, Dumas, F4e, 

Guibourt, Lassaigne, Orfila, Payen, Peligot, Pelletan, 
Pelouze, Richard et Robinet.—Paris. 

J. Pharm. „ Journal de pharmacie et de chimie, par Boullay, J. P. Boudet, 

Bussy, Soubeiran, Henry, F. Boudet, Cap, Boutron-Char- 
lard, Fr^my et Guibourt; contenant une revue des travaux de 
chimie par Wurtz.—Paris. 

J. Pr. Chem. „ Journal fiir practische Chemie, herausgegeben von Erdmann und 

March and.—Leipzig. 

Laur.undGerh.C.R. Comptes Rendus des travaux de chimie, par Laurent et Gerhardt.— 

Paris. 

Petersb. Acad. Bull. „ Bulletin de la classe physico-mathematique de I’acad. de St. P^fersbourg. 

Pharm. Centr. „ Pharmaceutisches Centralblatt, redigirt von Knop.—Leipzig. 

Pharm. J. Trans. „ Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions, edited by B ell.—Loudon. 

Phil. Mag. „ The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magtizineand Journal 

of Science, conducted by Brewster, Taylor, Phillips and Kane.— 
London. 

Pogg. Anti. „ Annalen der Physik und Chemie, herausgegeben von Poggendorff.— 

Leipzig. 

Repert. Pharm. „ Repertorium fiir die Pharmacie, herauageg. von. Buchner.—Nurnberg. 

Rev. Scientif. Industr. Revue Scientifique et industrielle, sous la direction de Quesneville — 

Paris. 

Sill. Am. J. ,, The American Journal of Science and Arts, conducted by Silliman, 

^ - ‘ Silliman, Jun., and Dana.—^Newhaven. • 

Wjj^^^^cad. Ber. „ Sitzungsberichte der Wissenchaften zn Wien. 
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A. 

Abel (F. A.), see Nicholson. 

Adie (R.), Voltaic combinations, 136. 

Airy, Velocity of propagation of sound, 5jD; 
Lord Kosse’s and I^assel’s reflecting 
telescopes, 92. 

Alderson, see Mitchell (J.) ' 

Aldridge, Sugar in the white of egg, 354. 

AI lain and B art en bach, Occurrence of 
gold in sulphides, and its separation, 441. 

Anderson iTh.), New variety of manna, 
335; bead-like concretions of a cow, 
381. 

Andraud, Svphon with continuous motion, 
46. 

Andrews, Disengagement of heat during 
chemical processes, 19. 

Antoine, Reiterated resonance, 54. 

Arago, Optical polar clock, 97. 

Arnoux, Colouration of porcelain by ses- 
quioxide of iron, 457. 

Arrott, New method of obtaining common 
salt, 450. 

Arzbachcr, Stearin from beef-suet and 
mjitton-suet, 233. 

Andouard, Mineral water from Villccelle, 
430. 

Augustin, crystallized iron, 190. 

Avogadro, Equivalents and spec, volumes, 
15. 

B. 

Babinet, Synfipiezometer for measuring 
gusts of wind, 46; direction of the vibra¬ 
tion of the polarised ray, 73. 

Baer, Ashes of the seeds and of the straw 
of peas, and of rape-straw, 478 ; pistazite, 
523; triphyllinc, 546. 

Baly, Product of decomposition of salicylate 
"of ethyl by baryta, 293. 

Barlowj Cause of the daily variations of 
the magnetic needle, 117. 

VOL. Ill; 


Barral, Statics of the human body, 360 
composition of the urine and fascies of 
roan, 384 ; of sheep with and without 
consumption of salt, 385. 

BarreswiI, Sugar in the white of the hen's 
egg, 355. • 

Barruel, Lignite of Villette, 498. . 

Bartenbach, see Allain. 

Barth, Mineral water of Krankenheil, IB* 
Bavaria, 428. 

Bastick, Fosresinic acid, 224. 

Baumann. Olivine,. 523 ; basalt of Bollch- 
reuth, 567. . ^ 

Baumert, Decomposition of brucine by bi- 
nnxide of manganese and sulphuric acid, 
262. 

Baumgartner, Resistance to conduction of 
the earth, 142. 

Beaumont (Elie de). Volcanic and me¬ 
tallic emanations, and vein-formations, 
554. 

De la Beebe and Playfair, Investiga¬ 
tion of coals, 499. 

Beck, Chrysolite, 523. 

Becker (E.), Resistance to conduction of 
liquids, dependant upon temperature, 
141. 

Becker (II.', Tincture ferri acetici aetherca 
and the oflicinal solution of acetate of 
iron, 228 ; arsenic in alluvial soil, 429. 

Becqnerel, sen:, Electro-chemical theory, 
136; excitement of electricity by exertion 
of*the muscles, 146. 

Becquerel (A.), Ojitical determination of 
albumin in blood, 87. 

Becquerel (E), Coloured photographic 
picture of the spccimni, HO; action of 
magnetism on various bodies, 126. 

Beetz, Electro-motive force of gases, 136; 
galvanic polarisation of platinum elec¬ 
trodes by oxygen and hydrogen, 138. 

Begbie, Characters of urine containing 
oxalates, 383. 

Bell, Preparation of lavender-oil, 1&99. 

Q Q 
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Bennet (E. T.), Thames water at Green¬ 
wich, 432. 

Bergemaan, Analyses of soils, Table A, 
facing p 460 ; basalt of Obercassel, near . 
Bonn, 567; composition of the volcanic 
rocks on the left bank of the Rhine, 568; 
meteoric iron of Zacatecas, 587. 

Berlin, Thulite, 523 ; tritomite, 539. 

Bernard, Pancreatic fluid, 364 ; presence 
of sugar in the urine, and in the blood 
after wounding the brain, 383. 

Berlin, Determination of the co-eflicients 

‘ of refraction by means of the microscope, 
76; action of magnetism upon polarised 
light, 120. ^ 

Besnard, Almandine, 525. 

Bethel, Preservation of milk, 489. 

Bi'ckell, Islandic mineral waters and sili¬ 
ceous deposits, 433. 

Bineau, Spec. grav. of mixtures of sul¬ 
phuric acid with water, 168. 

Bin8wanger, Investigation of Rharanus 
fraiigula and Rhamnus catbartica, 337. 

•f»i“ot. Optic properties of the acids con¬ 
tained in racemic acid and of tartaric 
acid, 87 ; optic properties of camphoric 
acid, 88 ; optic power of rotation of solid 
bodies, especially of fused tartaric acid, 
88 . 

Birner, Analyses of soils. Table A, facing 
p. 460. 

Birt, Electricity of the atmosphere, 131 

Bischof (.C.), Analyses of ashes of plants, 
with special reference to the determination 
of soda and potassa, 418 ; amount of soda 
and potassa in the ashes of wood, 465; 
replacement of potassa by soda in the 
ashes of wood, 466. 

Bischof (G.), Brine of Oeynhausen, near 
Neusalzwerk, 428 ; formation of carbonic 
acid in the interior of the earth, 559. 

Blanquart-Evrard. Photogenic pictures 
on paper, 108. 

Bleibtrcu, Pitch-coal, 582. 

Bley, Impurities in commercial quinoidinn, 
257; residue of the mineral water of 
Krankenheil, iu Bavaria, 428. 

Bley and Diesel, Preparation of acetum 
concentratum, 228. 

Bloch (M. N.), Intermittent syphon for 
washing precipitates, 425; see Persoz, 

Blondeau (C.), Preparation of sulphuric 
acid by means of clay, 448; products 
of burning coal-seams, 561. 

Blondeau (P.), Extract of cinchona, 
257. 

Blondeau de Carolles, Formation of fat 
in olives, 335. 

Bloxam, Formation of carbonate of ethyl, 
296 .;: 


Blyth, Conine, 266. 

Bobierre, see Moride. 

Bodeker, sen., Crystallised phosphates of 
lime and protoxide of manganese, 155 ; 
colombo-root, 330pelosine and pellu- 
te’ine, 264 ; analyses of ■ soils. Table A, 
facing p. 460; analyses of ashes. Table D 
and E, facing p. 46(1. 

Bodeker (J.) jun.. Perchlorate of quinine, 
254 ; perchlorate of cinchonine,' 258 ; 
perchlorate of morphine and codeine, 
259; ]>erchlorate and periodate of etrycli- 
nijie, 262; perchlorate and periodate of 
brucine, 262; perchlorate of furfurine, 
262. 

Bolilen, Enamel colours, 458. 

Boileau, Hydraulic investigations, 44. 

Boissenot, Disengagement of chlorine in 
medico-legal invc.stigations, 409. 

Bplley, Spongy lead, 188; reduction of 
silver from solutions containing copper, 
195. 

Bon jean. Organic substance in sulphur- 
waters, 431. 

Bonteraps, (polonration of glass, 456. 

Booth (J. C.), see Boye. 

Booth (J. C.), and Muckier (A.), Water of 
the Dead Sea, 426. 

Bopp, Casein, 340 ; decomposition of 
casein, albumin, and fibrin, by caustic 
potassa, hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
putrefaction (preparation of leucine and 
tyrosine), 344. 

Bore, Sodalite, 542. 

Bothe, Terchromatc of potassa, 184; peu- 
cedanin, 328 ; analyses of soils. Table A, 
facing p. 460. 

Boubce, Improvement of soils by lime¬ 
stones, 400. 

Boucaid, see Thomas. 

Bbuchardat, Optic properties of cam¬ 
phoric acid, 88 ; atropine, 266. 

Boueheporn, Motion without force, 35. 

Boue, Distribution and formation of mine¬ 
rals and rocks, 557. 

Boussingault, Action of cold upon wines, 
485. 

Boutigny, On the spheroidal state of 
liquids, and the incombustibility of the 
human skin iu fused metals, 26. 

Boye, Mother-liquor of a salt-work near 
Freeport in Pensylvania, 433. 

Boye and Booth, Albite, 527. 

Braconnot, Examination of acorns, 396. 

Bramc, Utricular state of niatter, 7; va¬ 
pour of mercury, 27 ; various states of 
sulphur, 167. 

Braude, Water of the well qf the Mint in 
London, 432. 

Bravais, Crystallo^aphip' investigations. 



INDEX OF 

8 ; observation of a halo and of satellite 
moons, 98. 

Brazier (J. S.), see Mayer (J. E,) 

Breithaupt, Glaucodote, 505 ; amount of 
arsenic in iron pyrites, 507; lonchidite, 
507 ; arcansite, 513; lindsayite, 530; 
conichalcite, 545 ; bromochloride of silver 
(crabolite), 552 ; paragenesis of minerals, 
556. 

Brewster, Luminous rings in beryll and 
calcareous spars, 81 ; stereoscope, 99. 

Van den Broek, Blue colour produced in 
tincture, of guaiacum by fresh potatoes, 
314 ; discrimination of arsenic and anti¬ 
mony by means of ozone, 409. 

Bromeis (C.), Bournonite, 509. 

Bromeis (Th.), Salts produced' by the ac¬ 
tion of lead upon nitrate of lead, 188; 
analysis of the salts of the acids of nitro¬ 
gen, 402 ; sulphuretted brine of the Lin- j 
deuer Berg near Hanover, 427 ; analyses 
of ashes, Table B, facing p. 460. 

Bronwin, Theory of tides, 48. 

Brooke (C.), Photogenic pictures on paper, 
109. 

Brunner (?), Spherometer, 45. 

Brush, ludianite, 530. 

Brush and Weld, Albitc (so-called Indian- 
ite), 526. 

Buchner jun., Spontaneous decomposition 
of ox-gall, 373. 

Bull (B. W.), Emulsin, 341; ashes of beer, 
477. 

Bunsen, Analysis of the salts of the acids 
of nitrogen, 402. 

Busolt, Colour of the sun, 97. 

Bussy, Determination of the amount of 
alcohol in liquids by the boiling-point and 
by expansion, 282 ; action of cold upon 
wine, 485. 


C. 

Cahours, Anisole, 277; substitution-pro¬ 
ducts of salicylate of ethyl, 292 ; decom¬ 
position of this compound by baryta (phe- 
netole), 293. 

Caillat, Inorganic constituents of plants, 
418 ; action of gypsum, 461. 

Caillot, Decomposition of oil of turpentine 
by nitric acid, 308. ■ 

Caligny, Hydraulic wheel, 46; other hy¬ 
draulic engines, 46. 

Calloud, Prep, of santonin, 337. 

Carl, Preparation of chloroform, 281. 

Carteron, Prescriptions to various mor¬ 
dants, 501. 

Casaseca, Composition of sugar-cane, 332; 
recognition of iodine, 400. 


AUTHORS. B95 

Castelnau, Improved filtering apparatus 
for drinking water, 484. 

Cauchy, Theory of light, 64 ; direction of 
the vibration in the polarised ray, 73. 

Caventou (E.), Bark of cail-cedra, 332. 

Challis, Theory of motion of liquids, 44 ; 
velocity of propagation of sound, 49; 
theory of light, 65. 

Chancel, Decomposition of benzoate of 
lime by dry distillation, 222; nitroben- 
zoate of ethyl and methyl, nitrobenza- 
• raide, 223 ; action of sulphide of ammo¬ 
nium upon nitiobenzoate of ethyl and 
methyl, 224; carbaiiilamide, or anilo- 
urea, 2*45; carbanilic acid, 246; sea.' 
Laurent. • 

Chapman (E. J.), Crystallographic nomen¬ 
clature, 8 ; phosphocerite, 546. 

Cliatin and Sandras, Whitish blood, 366. 
i Chenut, New method of treating the iron- 
ores, 435. 

Chevallier (A.), Testing for chicory in 
coffee, 491. 

Chevallier (.’), Rainbow after sunset, 98. , 

Chevrcul, Presence of chlorine in oxygen 
prepared from chlorate of potassa, 149 ; 
action of solar light on Prussian blue, in 
vacuo, 18 ; renal concretion of a bullock, 
387. 

Chodnew, Nitrate of magnesia, 177; alco- 
holates, 282. 

Claudet, Theory of the daguerreotype pro¬ 
cess, 106. 

Clausius, Equilibrium and motion of elas¬ 
tic solids, 39; reflection of light in the 
atmosphere, 93. 

Clerget, Optical saccharimetry, 84. 

Coquand, Augite, 521 ; sources of sulphur, 
gypsum, anhydrite, and alum, 559 ; petre- 
factions in talc-slate, 561. 

Cordier, Native copper from Lake Su¬ 
perior, 504. 

Corenwinder, Preparation of nitrogen, 
173; examination of the secretions of 
cholera-patients, 388. 

Cottereau, Metals in blood, 367 ; determi¬ 
nation of phosphoric acid, 398. 

Crahay, Alteration of the pitch of sound 
by a change of the distance from its 
source, 62 

Criirn (W.), Cotton-wool incapable of being 
dyed, 500. 

Czyrniansky, Non-volatile acids of vale- 
rian-root, 221. 

D- 

Damour, Brongpiiardite, 511; periclase, ' 
515; 'saphirine, 517. 

Q Q a 
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Damour and., Deseloizeaux, Arcaosite - 
513. 

Danson (J.), Sulphides, 167; see Mus- ' 
pratt (F.) 

Darby, Acids in the fatty oil of mustard- 
seed, 237. 

Daubeny, Nitrogen in mineral waters, 427. 

Dauber, Crystal, form of perchlorate of 
quinine, 254; of pcrclorate of cincho¬ 
nine, 258; perchlorate of furfurine, 262; 
of allantoin, 354. 

Daubree, Artificial crystallisation of bin- 
oxi<]e of tin, titanic acid, silicic acid, 8; 
formation of minerals and ores in gangues, 
556 ; fibrous coal, 582; origin of the 
bitumen of Bscbelbronn and Lobsann, 
582. 

Davy (J.), Carbonate of lime in sea-water, 
42*5, 559. 

Debus, Snlphocarbamic acid, 240; action ' 
of ammonia upon the product of oxida¬ 
tion of the xauthates by means df iodine, 
289 ; analysis of soils. Table A, facing p. 
460. 

Delesse, Talc, 519; hornblende, 522; or- 
thoclase, 526; oligoclase, 527 ; andesine, 
527 ; labradorite, 527 ; mica, 531 ; ferru¬ 
ginous chlorite, 542 (see' 565); mag¬ 
netism of rocks and minerals, 5.54 ; of the 
glasses producetl by fusing them, 554 ; 
fusion of rocks, 554 ; amount of water in 
feldspatbic rocks, 560 ; pegmatite of the 
Vosges, 501 ; porphyry of Sohirmeck, 
562; quartzy porphyry of Montreuillon 
and Saulieu, 562; diorite of Pont-Jean, 
563; of Faymont, 563 ; aphanite of Saint 
Bresson, 564 ; eiiphotide of Mont-Ge- 
nSvre, 564 ; of Odern, 565 ; melapbyre of 
Oberstein, 565; porphyry of Chagrey, 
566. 

Delesse and Deseloizeaux, diallagc, 521. 

Delisse, see Thomas. 

Demoly, Titanium and its compounds, 182; 
rutile, 512. 

Derouen, Preparation of mineral kermes, 
187. 

Desains, see Prot^ostaye. 

Deseloizeaux, see Damour and De- 
lesse. 

Desfosses, Preparation of JEthiops mar- 
tialit, 190. 

Desor, Egg of the inferior animals, 356. 

Despret'z, Action of strong heats upon 
various bodies, especially carbon, 24 ; ex¬ 
citation of electricity by exertion of the 
muscles, 146 ; fluid protoxide of nitrogen, 
173; action of a powerful heat upon 
alcohol, 282. 

Dessaignes, Form, of succinic acid by fer¬ 
mentation of malate of lime, 207. 


Deville, anhydrous - nitric acid, 173; hy¬ 
drate of turpentine-oil or terpin, 308; 
elemi-oil and oiPof the rpsin of Bursera 
gumm\fera, 308; labradorite (altered an- 
desine), 528; amount of water in feld- 
spathic rocks, 560. 

Diesel, see Ble.y. 

Dobereincr, Furfurole, 300. 

Dollfus, see Verdeil. 

Doppler, Refraction of sound-rays, .51; 
Dopplerite, 552. 

Dorvault, Occurrence of iodine in sea- 
plants, 170; testing of chloroform, 281; 
determination of iodine, 400. 

Dove, On the amount of vapours in the 
atmosphere, and the course of barometric 
oscillations, 28. 

Doycre, Respiration of cholera patients, 
360; viscid sweat of cholera patients, 
389; combustion of the explosive mix¬ 
ture in the presence of other gases, 392. 

Draper, Allotropism of the so-called prd- 
tein-stib.stances, 338. 

Drayton, Silvering of glass by means of 
sugar, 456. 

Dublanc, Preparation of iodide of mer¬ 
cury. 193. 

Du Bois-Rayinond, excitation of elec¬ 
tricity by exertion of the' muscles, 146 ; 
researches on animal electricityi 147. 

Dubrunfaut, On the diiferent varieties of 
_sugar, 320. 

Duflos, Separation of the gold from the 
arsenic residues of Reichenstcin, 442. 

Dufrenoy, Goldwasliings of California, 
New Granada, and of the Uralian Moun¬ 
tain, 583. 

Duhamel, Reiterated resonence, 5.3. 

Dumas, Anhydrous nitric acid, 174. 

Duroeber, Magnetism of rocks, 115; in¬ 
fluence of the soilupon vegetation, 46.3 ; 
amount of water' in feldspathic rocks, 
560; see Malaguti. 

Dutirou, Indices of refraction of various 
kinds of glass, 77. 

JS. 

Ebbinghaus, Cobalt-glance, 506 ; cobalt- 
pyrites (cobalt-nickel pyrites), 508. 

Ebelmen, New mode of applying hydro- 
sulphuric acid in analytical chemistry, 
(ignition of metallic oxides in hydrosul- 
phuric acid), 402. 

Edliind, Currents induced in opening or 
closing galvanic circuits, 144. 

Edwards, Preparation of collodium, 327. 

Eggar, Ashes of oil-cake, 477. 

Ehrenberg, Application of polarised light 
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to the microscope, 93 ; infusoria in gyp¬ 
sum,-559 black rain in Ireland, 588. 

Eichhorn, Analyses of Ashes, Table B, 
facing p. 460. ' 

Einbrodt, Composition of meconate of 
silver, 214; calculation of the mean equi¬ 
valent from several experiments, 390; 
arithmetical . control of analyses and 
formulae, 390. 

Eiscnlohr, Constant batteries, 136. 

Eisner, Malleable brass, 446; adulteration 
of binoxide of manganese with ehloride of 
lime, 449 ; santorine, 454. 

Emsroann. Construction of the anamor¬ 
phoses of conical mirrors, 92. 

Engelhardt, Products of the distillation of 
lactic acid and lactate of copper, 212. 

Erdmann (A.), Euly.site, 565; morpho- 
lithes of Sweden (Marlicor), 586. 

Erdmann (O. L.), Brine of Wittekind, 
near Halle, 427 ; analyses of soils. Table 
A; analyses of ashes. Tables B and D, 
facing p. 460. 

Erlcnmeyer, Basic cyanide of lead, 198. 

Esprit, Absorbing power of charcoal, 151. 

D'Estoequois, Equilibrium and motion of 
fluids, 44. 

Ettingshausen, Parallelogramme of forces, 
36. 

Evans (Sugden), Chromate of copper- 
potassa, 185. 

Evans (?), Amalgam of cadmium for 
stopping teeth, 447. 

F. 

Fagct, Preparation of hyposulphite of soda, 
167. 

Faist, Alkalies and phosphoric acid in lime¬ 
stones, 579. 

Faraday, crystalline polarity of bismuth, 
and of other bodies, 123. 

Favre (A.), Dolomites of Tyrol, and their 
form., 574. 

Favre (P. A.) and Silbermann, Evolu¬ 
tion of beat during chemical combination, 
16 ; evolution of heat during the absorp¬ 
tion of gases-by charcoal, 18 ; latent va¬ 
pour heat and specific heat of iodine, 19. 

Faye, Rainbow by gaslight, 98. 

Fehling, Determination of sugar and 
starch, 419. 

Feilitasch, Method of determining the 

' absolute measure of galvanic currents, 
139. 

Fery, see Payeh. 

Field (F.), Slags from copper smelting, 
437. 

Figuier ^L.) and Marcel de Serres, 
Mineral water of Balaruc, 429. 


Filhol, Spontaneous decomposition of sul¬ 
phur waters, 431. • 

Fischer (N. W.), Decomposition of i^ueons 
hydrochloric acid by sunlight, 172.' 

Fisher (C.), Tetradymite, 504. 

Fisher (W.), Melanite, 525; chondrodite, 
542; vivianite, 547. • 

Fixeau, Phenomena produced by moving 
the sources of sound and light, 61; de¬ 
termination of the velocity of light, 65. 

Fizeau and Foucault, Interference with 
considerable dilFereuce of route, 67. 

Fleitmann, 'Various metaphosphoric acids,, 
and two new acids of the same combining 
proportion, 158; ashes of human excr©.- 
ment, 386. • 

Forbes, modulus of elasticity of steel, 36 ; 
determination of the density of the earth, 
47; index of refraction of chloroform, 
78 ; classification of colours, 79. 

Forchhammer, Determination of organic 
matter in water, 419; nitrogen in mineral 
wateis, 427; fluorine in sea-water, 425; 
formation of dolomite, 575 ; formation yf 
alum-slate, 583. * 

Fortin-Hermann, Apparatus for the con¬ 
densation of gases, 46. 

Foucault, Constant electric light for 
optical purposes, 92; modified arrange¬ 
ment of Bunsen’s battery, 136; see 
Fizeau. 

Foucault and J. Regnault, Vision 
with two eyes, 100 

Frankenheim, Capillary phenomena, 4. 

Frankland. Isolation of organic radicals, 
283; organic substances containing metals, 
phosphonis, &c., 28'7. 

Frerichs, Pancreatic fluid, 364 ; liquid of 
the intestines, .364. 

Fresenius, Amount of ammonia in • the 
atmosphere, 174; residue obtained on 
evaporating the mineral water of Kranketa- 
heil, in Bavaria, 428. 

Frick, Magnetization of steel-bars, 112, 

Frickhinger, Preparation of ^thiopa 
martialia 190; fresh-water-lime from the 
Ries, 581. 

FritZBChe(in Freiberg), conichalcite, 545. 

Fritzsche (in Petersburg), nitroharma- 
linc and hydrocyano-nitroharmaline, 265. 

G. 

Gaigneau, Constant electric light, 93. 

Garrod, Blood in disease, 366. 

G a n d i n, Guh-cotton, 326. 

~ G e iu i t z. Sandstones and marls-containing 
potassa, 586. 

■ Genteles, Iodine in the alum-shale of 
Latorp, in Sweden, 583. 
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Genirh, Ashes of soils. Table A, fsdng p. 

• 460. 

Gerhardt, Doable salt of phosphate and 
nitrate of lead 156 ; composition of nitric 
acid with suboxide of mercury, 193 j 
platino-cyanide' of potassium, 206; con¬ 
stitution of the nitroprussides 204 ; for¬ 
mula of piperine, 260; of various com¬ 
pounds ■ of harmaline, 266; of coninc, 
267 ; see Laurent. 

Gerhardt and Lies-Bodart, De¬ 
composition of camphorate of lime by dry. 
distillation, 213. 

Girard, New apparatus for pumping, 46. 

-Girardin. Examination of several varie¬ 
ties of gourd, 335; urinary calculi of a 
bullock, 387 ; mineral water of ltan 9 on, 
429. 

G i r a u d (II.), Meteorites and meteoric 
iron from the East Indies, 587. 

Giwartowsky, Glaucolithe, 528. 

Gladstone, Combinations of phosphorus 
with the halogens, 164 ; preparation of 

, hydrobromic and hydriodic acid gas, 171 ; 
compounds containing nitrogen and phos¬ 
phorus, 175. 

Gopel, Tincture of iodine, 170; prepara¬ 
tion of iodide of arsenic, 186. 

Gorup-Besancz, Formic acid in net- 
ties, 228; respiration in disease, 359; 
-blood in disease, and after etherisation, 
866 ; examination of several varieties of 
milk, 381 ; urine in disease, 384 ; ana¬ 
lyses of blood, 424. 

Grandjean, Basalt of the Westerwald, 
566. 

Grahge, Water containing magnesia, the 
cause of goitre, 558. 

Grant (C.), Occurrence of gold in 
Sarawak, 503. 

Griepenkerl, Ashes of lettuce and beet¬ 
root, 480 ; of diseased potatoes, 480. 

Groshans, Correisponding temperatures, 
boiling- and fusing-points, 26. 

Gro've, Evolution of heat by magnetism, 
120 ; influence o| the surrounding media 
on the phenomena of ignition produced 
by the galvanic current, 148. 

Guckelberger, Caprylone, 232. ] 

Guerin-Mdneville, Blood of the silk- j 
worm, 367. 

Guettier, Examination of various alloys, 
443. 

Gueymard, Occurrence of platinum (in 

' fahl-ore) in the Alps, 5ll. 

Giiterbock, ExaminatidU of secretions 
of cholera patients, 388. 

Guibourt, Laurel-leaves, 298; testing of 
oil of roses, 299. 

Guillermond, Testing of opium, 422. 


H. 

Haedenkamp, Action of^ an electric 
spiral upon a magnetic particle on its 
axis, 140. 

Hagen (G.), Surface of liquids, 3; or 
discs formed by the concussion of two 
water jets, and on the dissolution of the 
jets iiito drops, 5. 

liagen (R.) Analyses of soils. Table A, 
facing p. 460 ; analyses of ashes, Taible D 
and E, facing p. 460. 

Haidinger, Crystalline form of native bis¬ 
muth, 10; black and yellow parallel lines 
in mica, 69 ; lustre of bodies, 7 0 ; surface- 
irridescence of doubly-refracting crystals, 
82; optical examination of oxalate of 
scsquioxide of chromium-potassa, 82 ; of 
hypersthene, 82 ; of alexandrite (chryso- 
beryll) 82 ; of antigorite, 83; of platino- 
cyanide of magnesium, 83; subjective 
optical phenomena, 104; H a i d i n g c r' s 
pencils of light, 104; talc, 519; dalo- 
lite, 544 ; hatchettine,' 552 ; dnpplcritc, 

II a 1 d at. Phenomena of vision, 99. 

Hardwick, Fatty acids of Bassia-oil, 234. 

Hartung-Schwarzko'pf, Solubility of 
tellurium in nitric acid, 188. 

van Heijniiigcn, Quinoidine and /3 
quinine, 255 ; y quinine, 256. 

van Heijningen and Scharlce, Ox¬ 
gall, 373; pig’s-gall, 375; 

Heijnsius, Preparation of caffeine from 
tea, 263. 

Ileintz, Phenomena observed on fusing 
stearine, 234 ; lactic acid in the gastric 
juice, 363; composition of bones, 370; 
fluid from a cyst’ containing echynococci, 
388 ; analyses of soils. Table A, facing 
p. 460 ; analyses of ashes. Tables B, D, 
and E, facing p. 460. 

Heisch, Determination of cyanogen, 403. 

Heller (H.), Fluid of raola hydatidea, 
388. 

H e n I e. Analyses of blood, 425. 

Hen neb erg. Nutrition of sheep, 365; 
amount of water and nitrogen in various 
kinds of fodder, 497- 

Henry (O.), Recognition of sulphate of 
cinchonine in sulphate of quinine, 422 ; 
mineral water of Villecclle, 430; iodine 
.in rock-salt, 551. 

Henry (T. H.), Californian gold, 503. 

Hensoldt, Libellen, 89. 

Herapath(Th. J.), Combination of bo- 
raoic acid with protoxide of lead, 153; 
fatty concretion from an ovarian cyst, 
387 ; calculus o( a monkey, 387 ; mineral 
water of Kingswood, near Bristol, 432 ; 
ashes of several edible vegetables, 478; 
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substances in gfuano (steorite and phos¬ 
phate of ammonia, 547; soil contmit- 
ing phosphoric acid, 547 ; coprolites, 
584. 

H e r a p a t h (Th. J. and W.), Water of the 
Dead Sea, 426. 

Hermann, Brookite, 512; volcknerite and 
hydrotalcite, 517; talc, 519; siliceous 
manganese-spar (rhodonite and fowlerite), 
519; jeffersonite, 521; chrysolite, 523; 
troostite and willemite, 523; lepolite, 
629 ; lindsayite, 529 ; hyposclerite, 530 ; 
stilbite, 535 ; hisingeritc (gillingite) 537 ; 
serpentine, 539; marmolite, 540 ; gtbb- 
site, 547 ; petinite, 551. 

Herter, Psilomeiane, 517. 

nervier and Saint-Sager, Respiration, 
359. 

Hess (L. Ch.), Coal-slate, 582. 

Heyl, Psilomeiane, 517. 

Hinterberger, Ox-hom and products of 
its decomposition (tyrosine), 347 ; ana- 

. lysis of blood, 424. 

Hirzel, Conite, 549. 

Hlasiwetz, Assafoetida oil, 301. 

Hochmutli, Porphyries of Lobejuu, near 
Halle, 561. 

Hofmann (A. W.), Carbainide-carbanilide 
(qarbanilamide, anilo-urea), 241 ; carlnt- 
mide-nitrocarbanilide, 243; carbaniiidc, 
243 ; sulphocarbanilide, 243 ; decompo¬ 
sition of cyaiiiline, 246 ; of dicyanome- 
laniline, 248; non-existence of anilo- 
uitriles, 251; homologous bases (ethyla- 
mine, diethylaraine, triethylamine ; ethyl- 
aniline, diethylaiiiline,' ethylochloraniline, 
ethylonitraniline, methylaniline, methyl- 
ethylanine, amylaniline, diamylanilinc, 
amylethylaniline), 272; identity of hypo- 
sulphamylic acid with sulphamylo-sul- 
phuric acid, 296 ; formation of carbonate 
of ethyl, 296 ; mesitilole, 206 ; Californian 
gold, 503. 

D’Hombres-Firmas, Achromatopsy, 105. 

Hopfgartner, Examination of hydraulic 
limes, 453. 

Hopkins, Tension of aqueous vapour, 28; 
mirage, 97. 

Horsford, Determination of small quanti¬ 
ties of lead, 412; action of water upon 
service-pipes of lead, 439. 

Howard (S.S.), Disengagement of carbu- 
retted hydrogen at Charlemond, in Staf¬ 
fordshire, 558. 

Hubert, Analysis of hay, 484. 

Hunt (T. S.), Decomposition of aniline by 
nitrous acid, 269; _ Canadian mineral 
waters, 433 ; algerite, 538 ; springs con¬ 
taining sulphuric acid and formation of 
gypsum in the Ononda^-salt-gp'onp, 560. 
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Hutzelmann and Karafiat, Dillnite and 
agalmatolite, 536. 

J. 

Jackson (C.), Native copper, 504. 

Jacobi, Problem of rotation, 44; volta- 
gometer, 140. 

Jamin, Polarisation of light by reflection, 

71; constant of polarisation and double 
refraction in quartz, 81. 

Jorgensen, Statics of the animal body, 
362. 

Jonas, Preparation of iodide of iron, 7?«c- • 
tura ferri iodidi and niuriatin, 190. 

Jones (Bence), acid reaction of urine, 382.'* 

Jordan, Smectite, 534.* 

Joule, Mechanical equivalent of heat, 20; 
latent vapour heat of water, 26. 

K. 

Karafiat, see Hutzelmanu. 

Keller (F.), Products of the oxidation of 
vegetable flbrin, 362 ; inorganic constitu¬ 
ents of flesh, 368 ; analysis of the ash of 
flesh, 416. 

Kellner (C.), Orthoscopic eye-piece, 89. 

K e m i». Action of dilute nitric acid on 
woody fibre, 328. 

Kenngott, Tomba’zite, 506; antimony- 
blende, 511; copper-bloom, 512; arcan- 
site, 513; irite, 517; staurolite, 518; 
distortions of staurolite and disthenc, 
518 ; byssolite, 522 ; mellite, 552. 

Kerndt, Colouring matters of asparagus 
berries, 316. 

Kersting, Analysis of Bergstrasse wines, 
486. 

K e s t n e r. Formation of racemic acid, 209. 

Kirchhoff, Vibrations of elastic plates, 
43; deduction of Ohm’s laws connected 
with the theory of electrostatics, 134; 
determination of the constant, oh which 
depends the intensity of induced electric 
currents, 144. 

K1 o b a c h. Occurrence of iodide of cyano¬ 
gen in the iodine of commerce, 170. 

Knochenhauer, Phenomena occurring 
during the discharge of the Leyden jar, 
134. 

Knop, sen., Mannite and nitromannite, - 
322 ; analysis of soils. Table A, facing p. 
460. 

Knop, jun.. Chromate of copper-potassa, 

. 184., 

Kobeli. Determination of arsenic, 407 ; 
definition of mineral species, 502; scolop- 
site, 543. 

k o e 11 e r, Britannia metal, 447. 

K o 11 i g, Arseniate of unc, 544. 
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Kobirausch, Slectroscopic deport, of 
the galvanic pile, 135. 

Kolbe, Decomposition of acetic a^ by 
the .^ectric ciurent, 228 ; decomposition 
of valeric acid by the electric cmreut, 
230. 

Kopp (£.), Storax, 310; apparatus for 
extraction, 425. 

Kotschonbey, Salts of arsenic acid, 
183 ; determination of arsenic, 407. 

K r e m e r B, Chlorophosphate acisulfurique, 
165 ; composition of basic kinate of cop- 
, ■ per, 214- 

X r o c k e r. Analysis of soils, .Table A, focing 
p. 460; analysis of ashes. Tables B and £, 
facing p. 460. • 

K u c k e. Analysis of soils. Table A, facing 
p. 460. 

Kiihn, Phosphates, 154; on the atomic 
weight of copper and the formulm of its 
compounds, 192. , 

Kupffer, Central observatory at St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, 2 ; elasticity of metals, 36. 
us sin, W^, 516; talcsteinmark, 519; 
augite, (diopside,) 520 ; hornblende, 522 ; 
mica, 530. 

Ii. 

Laming, Preparation of sulphuric acid by 
means of pumice-stone, 448. 

Lament, Cause of the regular daily varia¬ 
tion of the magnetic needle, 117. 

Landerer, Hardened glandular swelling 
of an ass, 387 ; Cyprian mineral waters, 
433. 

L a r o q u e, Preparation of chloride of anti¬ 
mony free firom arsenic, 187. 

Lassaigne, Introduction of phosphate 
and carbonate of lime into plants, 328; 
respiration of animus, 380; nitrogen in 
food and excrements, 363; nutritive 
value of different species of food, 365 ; 
application of phosphate of silver in ana¬ 
lytical chemistry, 404; arsenic in the 
mineral water and ochre of Wattweiler 
and Royat, 429; artidcial gypsum, 461. 

Laurent, Relations .between composition 
and crystalline form, 12 ; views regarding 
equivalent weights and chemical formnlse, 
148; borate of soda and the equivalent of 
boron, 153; equivalent of chlorine, 171; 
sulphide of nitrogen and inot^anic lepa> 
mides, 175; decomposition of alum by 
hot concentrated sulphuric acid, 179; 
difference between paratungstic acid -and 
tungstic acid, 184 ; ferricyauide of potas- - 
sium and sodium, 188; compounds de¬ 
rived from kin’one, 258; ^bromocin- 
chonine, 258; compounds of uaphthalin, 


303; compounds derived from euxanthio 
acid, 315; products effthe decomposition 
of indigo, 319; atomic constitution of 
silicates, 518. 

Laurent and Chancel, Decomposition 
of benzoate of ammonia by ignited baryta, 
223. 

Laurent and Gerhardt, Action of 
ammonia on ammonio-chloiide of plati¬ 
num, 196; identity of stearic acid with 
margaric acid,'233 combinations of suc- 
ciiinimide with protoxide- of silver, 239 ; 
action of sulphide of ammonium on nitro- 
phenessic acid (^initro-diphenamic acid), 
240 ; phenides, 252 ; formulae of organic 
bases, 253; nitrogenous compounds de- 
rived from benzole (combinations of the 
diphenic series), 305. 

L a u X, Preparation of Acetum concentraium, 
228. 

Lebel, Detection of stearin in wax, 422. 

Leber, Mineral waters of Saizchlirf, 427*^ 

Leblanc, Respiration, 359. 

Lebrun, Arti&cial gypsum, 461. 

L e C a n n. Testing of flour, 490. 

L e e s o u, Crystallographic researches, 8. 

Lefebvre, llygrometer, 30. 

L e f o r t. Mineral waters of Vichy, 430. 

Legrip, Mineral water and ochre from 
Chaumaix, 430. 

Lehmann, Digestion, 363. 

L e I i e u r. Potato-disease, 494. 

L e n o b 1 e. Leaves of Agave amcricana, 334. 

Leonhardt. Clay, 533; celestine, 548. 

Lepage, Bitter almond oil, 298. 

Leuchtenberg (Duke of). Investigation 
of precipitates during galvanic gilding, 
442, 

Levol; Composition of gold containing sil¬ 
ver, 503. 

L i e b i c h. Action of potassabn tannocaffeic 
acid, 221. 

Liebig (G.), Amount of fat contained in 
a muscle (transformed into fat), 368. 

Liebig (J.), Preparation of succinic acid 
from lualate of lime, 207 ; separation of 
some of the acids of the series CuHnO^, 
227; fibrin of the muscular fibre and of 
the blood, 338; oxydation of organic 
compounds, particnlarly of animal sub¬ 
stances, 349 ; analyses of ashes. Table B, 
D and £, facing page 460; brandy from 
the berry of the mountain ash,'487. 

Lies-Bodart, see Gerhardt. 

L i g n a c, PreseiVation of milk, 488. 

Limouzin-Lamothe, Determination of 
carbonic acid in mineral waters, 393. 

List, Asclepione, 334. . 

Lloyd (H.), Mean value of periodic func¬ 
tions from observation, 1. 
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Locke, Simple virion Vitb two eyes, 99. 

L o w e a b c r g, Legumin, 349 . 

Louis (F.), Preservation of milk, 488. 

L o u y c t. Passage of hydrogen through 
metals, 45; force of constant batteries, 
139; equivalent of fluorine, 172;' pre¬ 
paration of protoxide of col>alt free from 
iron, r.nd of Tbenard’s blue, 190; pre¬ 
paration of nickel and cobalt on the large 
scale, 443. 

Low, smelting of copper ore, 438. 

Ludwig (.C.), Endosmosis, 6. 

Ludwig (H.), Phosphate of alumina, 156. 

Liidersdorff, Use of bisulphite of lime 
in sugar refining, 494. 

L u V i ni, vision in a fog. 104. 

M. 

Maas, Theory of electricity, 128. 

Mac-Do 11 gal and Raw son. Prepara¬ 
tion of sulphur from hydrosulphuric acid, 
448 : of sulphuric acid by means of nitric 
acid, 448 ; and of chlorine from hydro¬ 
chloric acid and chromates, 448. 

Maiis, Glass containing boracic acid, 454. 

Magnus (G.), Report on the analyses of 
soils and field crops (peas and rape), insti¬ 
tuted by the Prussian Landes (Economic 
Collegium, 408. 

M a i 11 c t. Application of bark residues, 257. 

Makins, Determination of the amount of 
alcohol in liquids by expansion, 282. 

M a 1 a g u t i. Action of chlorine on oxide 
of amyl, 294. 

M a I a g u t i and Durocher, Distribution 
of silver in ores, and its extraction, 440; 
amalgamation of silver ores, 441. 

Malaguti, Durocher and S a r z e a u d, 
Silver in the blood, 367; silver in sea 
water, 425 ; in the ashes of fucus, 425; 
in chemical preparations, in rock-salt, in 
coal, 484; ash of different species of fueus, 
425. 

Mallet, Earthquakes, 48. 

Marchal, Amount of fibrin in blood, 
coagulated at various temperatures, 366. 

Marchand (R. F.), Amount of water in 
common phosphate of soda, 155; com¬ 
position of styracin, 310 ; cows’ milk, con¬ 
taining blood, 381; water of the Dead 
Sea, 426 ; mineral water of Dulau, near 
Halle, 427; analysis of soils. Table A, 
facing p. 460; analysis of ashes. Table B, 
facing p. 460 ; calcite, 549. 

Marid-Davy, The smallest image on 
the retina, and the power of adaptation of 
the eVe, 98. 

Marignac, Researches oh lanthanium and 
didymium, 178 ; combinations of nitric 
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acid with suboxide of mienairy^ 193 j ana.^ 
lysis of combinations of nitric acid with 
suboxide of mercury, 403, 413; massive 
diamond, 503; formation of dolomite, 
572. 

MarOzeau, Heating arrangements, 499. 

M a r s s o n. Bile of geese, 379. 

Martin (A.), Photographic pictures'on 
paper, 110. 

Martins, Propagation of sound in higher 
regions, 51; efiTcct of lightning on trees, 
132. 

Marx, Temperature of the ignition of 
gun-cotton, 325. 

Matteucci, Propagation of electricity in 
isolating, solid, and gaseous bodies, 128 ; 
power of liquids to conduct electricity, 
142; electric arc of light, 143; produc¬ 
tion of electricity by exertion of the 
muscles, 146. 

M a u 1 e, Nitromesidine, 277. 

Maury, Gun-cotton, 325. 

Mayer (J. E.) and Brazier (J. S.), Eng¬ 
lish plate-glass, 455 ; analysis of the ash, 
of flax plants, and of the soUs in which 
they grow, 481. 

Mayer (J. R.), Mechanical equivalent of 
heat, 20. 

Medlock, Combinations of the amyl- 
series, 295. , 

M e 1 s e n s, Application of the bisulphite of 
lime in sugar-boiling, 491. 

Mbne, Preparation of gaseous bydriodic 
and hydro'bromic acid, 171. 

Merck (J.), Papaverine, 259. 

M i a 1 b e, see S o u b.e i r a n. 

Miller (W. A.), Relations between com¬ 
position and specific gravity or boiling- 
point 15 ; composition of cast-iron, 437. 

Miller (W. H.), Arcansite, 513. 

Millon, Hypochlorous acid and chloride of 
sulphur, 172; blood and chyle, 365; 
elementary analysis of animal fluids, par¬ 
ticularly of urine, 384; reaction for the 
so-called protein-compounds, 423 ; analy¬ 
sis of wheat and bran of the same, 490. 

Mitchell (J.), Water of the Hampstead 
Water-works Company at London, 432. 

Mitchell (J.), Alderson and Warriner, 
Smelting of copper-ores, 438. 

Mohr, Preparation of liquid ammonia, 175; 
theory of etherification, 283. 

Moleschott,. Andral-Gavarret’s method of 
analysing blood, 425. 

Moll, Ortboclase, 526. 

Moride, Analysis of peculiar concretions in 
human freces, 387- 

Moride and Bqbierre, Determination of 
phosphoric acid, 398. 

Morin, Gun-cotton, 326. 
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Morlet, Aurora BoreaUs, 119. 

Moser (J.), Type-metal, 325. 

Moziere, Improvement in filters for diink- 
ing-water, 484. 

Muckle (A)i see Booth (J. C.) 

Muller (A.), Ash of the leaves, the wood 
and the fruit of the olive-tree, 483; de¬ 
termination of phosphoric acid, 397. 

Muller (F.), Brine of Suiza, 427. 

Mulder, Compositicm.pf Banka-tin and equi¬ 
valent of tin, 188; products of the de¬ 
composition of aloes by nitric acid, 225 ; 
leucine, 345 ; xanthoproteic acid and pro¬ 
tein, 352 ; determination of nitrogen in 
organic compounds, 401. 

Muspratt (F.) and Danson (J.), Analysis 
of products of the manufacture of soda, 
449. 

Muspratt (J. S.), Selenites, 169; carbonate 
of alumina, 179; behaviour of baryta and 
strontia before the blow-pipe, 405. 

N. 

Nachtigal, Yellow colouring matter in 
buckwheat, 500. 

Naum ann. Condensation of water-atoms in 
hydrated acids, 15 ; arseniate of zinc, 544. 

Nicholson (E.- Ch.) and Abel (F. A.) 
strychiiiae, 261. 

Nickles, Crystallographic investigations, 
13 ; coarse limestone of Montrouge and 
Vaugirard, 580. 

Nitzsch, Analysis of soils. Table A, facing 
p. 460; analysis of ashes. Table B, D, and E, 
facing p. 460. 

O. 

Oerstedt, Sustaining power of electro¬ 
magnets, 112. 

Ogston, see Way. 

Oh me. Adulterations of the quinoidine of 
commerce, 258. 

Osann, Ozone, 150. 

Ostrogradsky, The general equations of 
dynamics, 44. 

Oswald, Californian gold, 503. 

P. 

Paine (J, M.) and Way (J. T.) Chalk 
strata containing phosphoric acid, 585. 

Pant (Van der). Action of nitric acid on 
animal substances, 350. 

Pasteur, Optic properties of the acids 
conteuned in racemic acid and of tartaric 
acid, 87; decomposition of racemic acid 
into dextro- (tartaric) and levo-racemic 
acid, 209. 


Patera, preparation of pure compounds of 
uranium on a large scale, 185 ; determi¬ 
nation of uranium, 406. 

Pattinson, Preparation of basic chloride 
of lead, 453. 

Payen, Tubers of jipioa tuherosa, sugar¬ 
cane, 332; coffee, 336; application 
of bisulphite of lime in sugar-boiling, 
493; composition of various articles of 
nourishment and food, 497 ; detection of 
the fibre of Phormium tenax, 499. 

Payen, Poinsot and Fery, Topinam- 
bour, 331 ; ashes of the same, 480. 

P ^ 1 i g o t. Analysis of wheat and bran, 489. 

P e 1 o u z e. Formation of racemic acid, 209; 
gun-cotton, 325. 

Percy, Copper containing iron and phos¬ 
phorus, 439. 

Pereira, Litmus, 318. 

Perreaux, Kathetometer, machine for 
making divisions, spherometer, 45. 

P c r r e t. Occurrence of gold in pyrites and 
its extraction, 442. 

Person, Specific heat and latent fusion 
heat, 22. 

P e r s o z. Difference between cubic and oc- 
tobedral alum, 179 ; atomic weight and 
some compounds of copper, 191; cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine, 460. 

Persoz and Bloch, Combinations of 
chloride of phosphorus with various acids, 
165. 

Petrie, Constant electric light, 93. 

Pettenkofer, Antimony cinnabar, 187; 
parting of gold by sulphuric acid, 444. 

Phillips (J.), Anemometer, 46. 

Phillips (J. A.), Amount of copper and 
lead in coal, 497. 

Philli p s (R.), Magnetism of steam, 115 ; 
passivity of iron, 139. 

Picciotto, Bleaching of gum-arabic, 501. 

Pierce, Aluminous shale of the Selke 
valley, 581. 

Pierre (V.), Expansive force of steam in 
the air, 28. 

Plantamour (E.), Double ring round the 
sun, 98. 

Plateau, Observation of periodical mo¬ 
tion, 101; application of the duration of 
impressions on the retina, 101 ; anortho- 
scope, 101. 

Plattner, Determination of cobalt, nickel, 
copper, lead and bismuth in the dry way, 
404 ; glaucodote, 505 ; amount of arsenic 
in pyrites, 507 ; bromochloride of silver 
(embolite), 552. 

Playfair, NitroprussideB, 198, see de la 
Beche. 

Pliicker, Nqn-combustibility of the skin 
in melted metals, 26; Fessel’s wave- 
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machine, 92; magnetic relations of the 
positive and negative optical axes of crys¬ 
tals, 121,; on the deportment of crystal¬ 
lised substances with regard to magnet¬ 
ism, 121 ; action of the magnet on crystals 
of one predominating dcavage, 122; in- 
fluence of magnetism on formation of 
crystals, 125 ; influence of the surround¬ 
ing objects of a body on its attraction or 
repulsion by the magnet, 126. 

Poggendorff, Behaviour of mercury 
during its electrodynamic rotation, 144 ; 
amount of chlorine in oXygen made from 
chlorate of potassa, 149. 

Poggiale, Optical testing of milk, deter¬ 
mination of sugar of milk contained in 
milk, 421. 

P o i n 8 o t, see P a y e n. 

P o i r s o n. Sweat of cholera patients, 
389. 

P o 1 e c k. Ash of white and of yolk of egg, 
355. 

Porter (J. A.), Action of dilute nitric 
acid on woody fibre, 328 ; ash of human 
excrements, 385. 

Posse It, New species of balsam of 
copaiva, 313 ; ivy seeds, 336. 

Poumarede, Phenomena of reduction, 
particularly of iron, 190. 

Powell, Irradiation, 104. 

Pratt, Parallelogramm of forces, .36. 

P r i n g. Phosphorescence of Noctiluca mili- 
ai'is, 64. 

Provostayc and D e s a i n s. Reflection 
of heat by metals, .30; polarisation' of 
heat rays, 31 ; state of polarisation of 
rays of beat proceeding from hot bodies, 
.33 ; revolution of the plane, of polarisa¬ 
tion of heat by the magnet, 33 ; Investi¬ 
gation of Newton’s rings, 75. 

Quadrat, Compounds of cyanide of pla¬ 
tinum, 205; sulphocyanide of benzoyl 
and its products of decomposition, 298 ; 
mineral waters of Sternberg, in Bohemia, 
428. 

Quetelet, Variation in the direction of 
the magnetic needle at Bimssels, 116; 
electricity of the atmosphere, 130. 

B. 

R a g s k y. Leaves of the mulberry-tree, 
healthy, and in a diseased s^tate, 334. 

Rammelsberg, Observations on the 
oxides of cobalt, 190; specific gravity 
of cobalt and nickel, 191; analyses of 


soils. Table A, facing p. 460; analyses 
of ashes. Table B, D and E, facing p. 460; 
t^uride of silver, 504 ; arsenide of nickel, 

505 ; arsenide of silver, 505 ; bleischweif, 

506 ; beteromorphite, 507 ; bournonite, 
509; grey cop er, 510; identity of ar- 
cansite and brookite; 513; wollastoiiite, 
520 ; olivine, 523 ; epidote, 524 ; ortbite, 
524 ; idocrase, 525 ; orthoclase, 529; 
lindsayite, 530; mica, 530; halloysite, 
533; pinite, 537; epichlorite, 541; 
chlorite and ripidolite, 541 ; steatite, 542; 
schorlamite, 543; ferruginous ‘apatite, 
545 j bismuth-spar, 550; basalt from 
Engelbaus, near Carlsbad, 566. 

' Rammelsberg and Ziheken, Hetero- 
morphite (plumose antimony-ore), 508 ; 
bournonite, 539; bournonitc-nickel-glance 
and nickel-bournonite, 509; epichlorite, 
540. 

R a w s o n. Friction of water, 45 ; equUi- 
brium of floating bodies, 45; see Mac- 
D p u g a 1. 

Reboullcau, Arspniate of copper as' a 
colour, 439. 

Reece, Illuminating material• from peat, 
499. 

Regnault (J.l, see Foucault. 

Regnault (V.), Expansion of gases under 
various pressures and between different 
limits of temperature, 20 ; Relations be¬ 
tween specific heat and atomic weight, 
20; specific heat of potassium, of lead, 
mercury, bromine, phosphorus, 21 ; boil¬ 
ing-point of carbonic acid and nitric oxide, 
25.. 

Regnault and R e i s e t. Respiration ; 
356 ; analysis of gas, 390. 

Reich (F.), Magnetic polarity of the Pohl- 
berg near Annaberg, 116; simultaneous 
effect of both poles of the magnet on a 
ball of bismuth, 127. 

Reich (G,), Difference between arterial 
venous blood, 366. 

R e i c h e 1, Hyraceum capeme (Dasjespis), 
384. 

■ Reicbenbach, Meteoric iron .of Zaca- 
tecas,‘587. 

R e i n s c h. Double acids containing nitric 
acid, 224; explosive substances from 
mannite, sugar, starch, etc., 324; seeds of 
Lathyrus anguatifoliua, 337 ; crystallisa¬ 
tion of gelatin, 344; testing of indigo, 423. 

R e i s e t. Different composition of the first 
and last portions of mUk obtained on 
milking, 487; see Regnault (V.) 

R e n o u, Cbiastolite, 518. 

Retschy, see Rump. 

Reynolds, Decomposition of amyl-alco- 
h61 by heat, 292. 
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Reynoso, Ddte^on of iodine and bro- 

. n^ne, 399; determination of lime, 405. 

Ridb ard. Tubers of Apios tvierota, 331. 

Richardson (Tb.), Manufacture of white 
lead, 452; artificial manure, 462. 

Rieckher, see SchenkeL 

Riegel, Reactions of organic bases, 421; 
zinc^ore, 549. 

Riess, Lateral discharge of the electric 

' battery, 132; striking distance of electri¬ 
city in motion, 133; mechanism of the 
electric discharge, 134. 

Rinmann, Phosphorus in Swedish 
bar-iron, 437. 

Rittler, Hatchettine, 552. 

De la Rive, Sounds by the electric cur¬ 
rent, 52; cause of the daily variation 
of the magnet, 118; Aurora borealis, 
119. 

R i V o t. Amorphous diamond, 502 ; Cali¬ 
fornian gold, 503. 

Robinson, Lord Rosse’s reflecting tele¬ 
scope, 92. 

, Roche, Intensity of .gravity on the ellip- 
soide. 47; equilibrium of fluid masses, 
48; flattening of a rotating fluid mass, 
48. 

Rochleder, Caffeine, 263. 

Rogers (?), Nitrogen in mineral waters, 
427. 

Rogers (W. B. and R. E.), Decomposition 
of rocks by water containing carbonic 
acid, 557. 

Rose (G.), Crystallographic properties of 
rhombohedric metals, 9; analogy in the 
form of sulphur- and of oxygen-combina¬ 
tions, 10; isomorphism of sulphur and 
arsenic, 10. 

Rose (H.), Insoluble double phosphates, 
containing an alkali and an earth, 157; 
double arseniates of the same nature, 
186; determination of phosphoric acid, 
393 ; separation of phosphoric acid from 
bases in presenbe of alumina, 396; mcpul- 
sioii of hydrosulphuric acid from solutions, 
399; determination of fluorine, 4!!0; of 
arsenic, 407 ; of antimony, 410; separation 
of antimony from other metals, 411; of 
arsenic and tin, 413; anorganic consti¬ 
tuents of organic bodies, 413 ; of white of 
egg, yolk of egg, 355; of ox-blood, horse¬ 
flesh, 369 ; of ox-gall, 373; of cow’s milk, 
382; of human excrements, 386; of peas, 
rape, wheat, pale beer yeast, 477 ; ana¬ 
lyses of soils. Table A, facing p. '460. 

Rosse, On his reflecting telescope, 92. 

Roucher, Action pf chloride on oxide of 
mercury, 192; new method of analysing 
metallic salts, 404. 

Rump and Retschy^ Formation of a 


fermcntoleum during the fermentation of 
malate of lime, 207. 

S. 

Sabine, On the daily variation of the 
magnetic needle at St. Helena, 116. 

Sacc, Artificial pectic acid, 327; ash of 
fir-wood, 483; analysis, of poppy-seed, 
494 ; of the ash, 483. 

Sainte-Preu ve, Acoustic telegraph, 61. 

Saint-Evre, Hydrocarbons from schist 
oil, 307. 

Saint-Sager, see llervier. 

Saint-'Venant, Rotatory vibrations in 
rods, 38. 

S a 1 m - H o r 81 m a r. The necessary con¬ 
stituents of the ash of plants, 464. 

Salvdtat, Formation of butyric acid by 
spontaneous decomposition of safflower, 
229; application of platinum for porcelain 
painting, 457; composition of the red 

' porcelain colours containing sesquioxidc of 
iron, 459 ; application of safflower-red as 
a “ tinted” pigment in porcelain painting, 
460; safflower, 500. 

S a n db e r g e r (F.), Occurrence of augite 
and hornblende, 521; palagonite, 537 ; 
pyromorphite, 545. 

Sandras, see C h a t i n. 

Sarzeaud, see M a 1 aguti. 

S c h a f h a u 11, ■^’acke of the Sillberg, near 
Berchtesgadgn, 572 ; Trass from the Ries, 
at Nordlingen, 573. 

Scharlee, see van IIeijningen. 

S c h a r 1 i ri g. Action of potassa on balsams, 
310 ; respiration, 359. 

Schauefele, Action of various liquiils on 
vessels of zinc and galvanised iron, 439. 

Schecrer, Origin of granite, 561. 

. S c h e 11 b a c h. Delineation of caustic sur¬ 
faces, 92. 

Schenkel and Rieckher, Distinction 
of antimonietted from arsenietted hydro¬ 
gen, 409; improved Marsh's apparatus, 
425. 

Scherer, Occurrence of volatile acids in 
the liquid of the flesh, .368. 

S c h i e 1, Ash of the seed of madder, 484. 

Schlagintweit (H. and A.), Amount of 
carbonic acid in the air of the eastern 
Alps, 174. 

Schlienkamp, Ash of asparagus and of 
red cabbage, 479. 

Schlieper,' Action of nitric acid on se- 
bacic acid, 237. 

Scblossberger, Investigations on soft¬ 
ened skulls of children, 371; investiga¬ 
tion o'f a calculus of the Vena vesicaUs,^!. 

Schlotfeld, Application of bark re¬ 
sidues, 257. 
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Schmid (E.), Analysis of Russian black 
earth, 4fi.3. 

S c h n a 1> e 1, Copper nickel, 504 ; cobaltine 
(sheidkobalt), 506; nickel-glance, 506; 
copper-g!ance, 506; cinnabar, 507; iron 
pyrites, 507 ; bisinuth-nickcl, 508 ; sul¬ 
phide of cobalt (sulphide of nickel and 
cobalt), 508; psilomelane, 517; allo- 
phane, 534, 516; antimony-glance, 508; 
red hematite, 515; iron-flint, 516 ;. 
varieties of brown hematite, 316 ; ser¬ 
pentine, 540; dufrenite, 547 ; sulphate of 
cobalt, 549; acriisite, 549; strontia- 
nite, 549; spathic iron, 550. 

Schneider (F. C.), Oxydation of the 
volatile products of the distillation of fats, 
235 ; volatile products of the oxidation of 
oil of turpentine by nitiic acid, 308. 

Schnyder, Defective sight, 105. 

S ch u n b e i n, Electro-chemical theory,136; 
ozone, 149; comparison between per¬ 
oxide of lead and ozone, 150; deoxidis¬ 
ing power of charcoal in the moist way, 
151 ; decomposition of iodide of potas¬ 
sium in the dry way, 170. 

S c h r a tn ni. Amount of alkalies and phos¬ 
phoric acid in the limestones of Wiirtem- 
berg, 571. * 

Schroder (11.), “ Matt and Glanz,” 71. 

S c h r i) 11 e r. Metallic phosphides, 166 ; 
amidogcn-corapouiids of mercury, 195; 
constitution of double cyanides, 197 ; mi¬ 
neral waters of Modling, 428 ; analysis of 
Austrian coal, 497 ; dopplerite, 553. 

Schubert, Yeast and fermentati-in, 197; 
influence of time upon wine, 485. 

Sohnltze (M. S.), Composition of tlie 
arterial coats, 370 ; action of sugar and ■ 
sulphuric acid on organic substances (test 
for bile). 423. 

Scbultze (?), Self-registering barometer,46. 

Schulze (F.), Analysis of arable soils, 
419; analysis of soils. Table A, facing 
p. 460; analysis of ashes. Tables B and 
E, facing p. 460. 

Schulze (II.), Double salt of malate of 
copper and sulphate of ammonia, 206; 
formation of butyric acid in the fermenta¬ 
tion of flour, 229. 

S c h u n c k. Colouring matter of madder, 
314 ; apjdicatlon of the refuse from tin¬ 
plating, 446. 

Schwarz, Determination of nitrous acid, 
403; determination of chromium, 406; 
determination of starch, 406. 

Scoffren, Application of acetate of lead 
in sugar refining, 494. 

S e e b e c k, Interference of heat-rays, 30.' 

S e g o n d. On the human voice, 62 ; ordi¬ 
nary voice and falsetto notes, 63. 


Senarmont, Power of crystals to con¬ 
duct electricity, 130; artificial prepara¬ 
tion of carbonates occurnng in nittare, 
152, 549. 

Shepard, Brookite, 513; meteoric iron 
from Charlesville, in South Ctcolina, 587. 

Sigwart, Iodine and bfomine id the mi¬ 
neral waters of 'Wurtemberg, 429. 

Silbermann, see Favre(P, A.) 

, Silliman, jun., Sillimabite, bncholzite, 
fibrolite, 518 ; holtdnite, 522 ; emerylite, 
531 ; corundellite, 532 ; euphyUite, 531; 
clingmanite, 533; alJopbane, 534; mon- 
rohte, 534 ; unionite, 538; jpbbsite, 547. 

• Sinstedeii, Perfection of the 'electro¬ 
magnetic rotating appa;;atus, 113. 

Sjogren, Pyrophyllite, 535 ; stilhite, 535; 
laumontite, 556. 

Smith (L.), Emery, emerylite, 531; 
meerschaum, 535. 

Smith (R. A.), Rendering wood incom¬ 
bustible by sulphate of ammonia, 452. 

S m y t h 1 e s. General law of attraction, 46. 

Soldi, Optical polar clock, 97. 

S o n n e n s c h e i n. Analysis of soils, Table ' 
A, facing p. 460 ; analyses of ashes, Table 

. E, facing p. 460. 

Sonnet, Geometrical laws of motion,.44. 

Sorel, Cleaning the surface for tinning, 446, 

Soubeiran, Preparation of ether on a 
large scale, 283 ; varieties of sugar con¬ 
tained in honey, 321. 

Soubeiran and Mialhe, Difference 
betw'ccn the chloroform from wood- 
spirit, and that from alcohol, 281. 

Splitgerber, Devitrification, 455. 

S t ad t in iil ler, Nuttalite (scapolite;, 256.' 

Stadeler, Action of chlorine on lactic 
acid, 213 ; products of the decomposition 
of kinic acid containing chlorine, 216; 
analysis of chlorinated organic substances, 
399; analysis of ashes, Table B, facing 
p. 460. 

Staite (E.), Constant electric light, 93. 

Stammer, Compounds of oxide of lead 
with nitrogen, 188; ash of cabbage and 
of turnips, 480. 

Stampfer, Self-registering barometer, 46. 

Stas, Atomic weight of carbon, 151. 

Stein (W.) Wongshy fruit, 315; ashes of 
the same, 483; Chinese nut-galls, 501. 

Steinberg, Analysis of soUs, Table A, 
focing p. 460 ; analysis of ashes. Table B, 
facing p. 460. 

Stenhouse, Action of chlorine on anilic 
acid, 224 ; volatile bases firom dry distil¬ 
lation, pntrefaction, &c., 268; colouring 
matters of the lichen, 316 ; erythroman- 
nite, 318. 

•Sthamer, Oceurretice of sugar in the 
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flowers o£ Rht^bdendnm poriticum, 320 ; 
biliary calculi, 3S1; urine during Morbus 
Brightii, 383; analysis of a urinary cal¬ 
culus, 387. 

S t o h r e r. Perfection of the electro- 

. magnetic rotating apparatus, 146; ap¬ 
plication of electro-magnetic apparatus, 
and of constant piles for the electric 
telegraph, 604. 

Stokes, On the variations of gravity on 
the surface of the earth, 47; velocity of 
the prop^ation of sound, 49 ; application 
of P o w e 11 ’s interference-bands, 66; cen¬ 
tral spot of Newton’s rings, 75. 

S t o 11 e. Use of bisulpliite of lime in sugar- « 
boiling, 493. , 

Strecker, Composition of styrone and 
styracin, 313; nitromannitfe, 323; leu¬ 
cine, 347 ; action of nitric acid on tyro¬ 
sine, 348'; bile of the ox, 372; of the 
pig, 374 ; of the dog, 378 ; of the sheep, 
378 ; and of fish. 378. 

Strohl, Antimony-cinnabar, 187. 

Strokes, Determination of the form of 
‘ lenses for sphero-cylindric eyes, 105. 

Suckow, Copper-nickel, 504; bismuth- 
ochre, 511; white antimony, 516 ; horn¬ 
blende, 522; scapolite, 526. 

Summers (E. O.), Apparatus for washing 
precipitates, 425. 

T. 

Taylor (A. S.), Investigation of a liquid 
vomited during cholera, 388. 

Teschemacher (E. T.), Californian 
gold, 503. 

Teschemacher (?), arcansite, 573. 

Thines-Csetneky, Physical contribu- j 
tion to chemistry, 34. 

Thomas and Dellisse, Cleaning the 
surface for tinning, 445. 

Thomas, Dellisse and Boncard, 
Manufacture of Glauber’s salt, from com¬ 
mon salt by pyrites,' 450. 

Thompson (Lp, Preparation of pure 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids, 154. 

Thomson (R. D.) and Wood (E. T.), 
Shea butter and Chinese vegetable tallow, 
235. 

Thomson (W.), Equilibrium of magnetic 
and diamagnetic bodies under influence of 
the terrestrial magnetism, 127. 

T h o r e 1, Detection of iodine, 400. 

Thury, Atmospheric reflection during high 
winds, 98. 

To el, Styracin, 311. 

De la Trobe, Gypsum, 549. 

Trommer, Analyses of soils. Table A, 
facing p. 460. * 


U. 

Ulex, Brongniartine, 548; tiza (boro- 
natro-calcite), 551; atacamite, 552. 

U11 g r e n. Separation of arsenic and anti¬ 
mony, 410. 

U s i g I i o. Residue on evaporation of sea 
■water, 450, 

V. 

"V a n n e r. Blood, 365. 

'Varrentrapp, Cadmium amalgam for 
stopping teeth, 447; analyses of soils. 
Table A, facing'p. 460. 

Verde il. Ash of blood, 367 ; analysis of 
the same, 416. 

V-e r d e i 1 and D o 11 f u s, Hippuric acid in 
blood, 367. 

V e r d e t. Induced currents of a higher 
order, 145; inducing effects of an electric 
discharge, 145. 

Vergnette-Lamottc, Clarification of 
wines, 484; action of cold on wines, 
485. 

Vincent, Theory of beats, 54. 

Violctte, Burning of gypsum by steam, 
453. * 

V 61 c k c 1, Keuper from the Balmberg, near 
Solothurn, 581. 

Volcker (A.), Occurrence of iodine and 
fluorine in the ash of Armeria maritima, 
170 ; fluid from the asridia of Nepenthes, 
334. 

Vogel (A,), j u n.. Amount of chlorine in 
oxygen obtained from chlorate of potassa, 
149; relation of turmeric tincture to 
borax, 152; detection of iodine, 400. 

V o hi. Explosive cane-sugar and sugar of 
milk, 325 ; solubility of guii-cotton in 
ether, 326 ; silvering by means of gun¬ 
cotton, 327. 

Vorwerk, Occurrence of succinic acid in 
the carbonaceous residue from the prepa¬ 
ration of ether, 208. 

W. 

Wackenroder, Crystallised hydrate of 
sulphuric acid, T 68 ; boro-tartrate of po¬ 
tassa, 208 ; determination of phosphoric 
acid, 398; earthy brown . coal and fatty 
substances contained in the same, 498. 

Wachter (A.), Av'entiirine glazing, 457. 

Wagner (R.), Artificial formation of oil 
of riie, .300; determination of phosphoric 
acid, an^ separation of magnesia and 

, alkalies, ^9. 

W a gm e r (?), Clock machinery with con¬ 
tinual motion, 45. 
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Waitz (A.), Mineral waters of Java, 433. 

W a 111, Mineral water from Kellberg,. near 
Passaii, 428. 

W a 1 s h e, Occurrence of oxalate of lime in 
urine, 383. 

W a I z. Adulteration of quinoidine of com¬ 
merce, 258 ; urine by Diabetes mellitun, 
38.3. 

Ward {?), Ashes of oil-cake, 477. 

Ward (S.), Motion of metals under the 
influence of magnetism, 127. 

Warrincr, see Mitchell (J.) 

Wartmann, . Atmospheric reflection 
during high winds, 98; shadows and 
bands of light proceeding from the set¬ 
ting sun, 98. 

Watts (II.), Separation of cerium, lantba- 
nium and didymium, 178 ; separation of 
magnesia, et c., from alkalies, 405 ; phos- 
phocerite, 546. 

Way (J. Th.), Guano and other manures, 
401 ; ashes of linseed, 183 ; composition 
of linseed, rapeseedand oilcake therefrom, 
496 ; of jmas and beans, 496 ; see Paine. 

Way (J. Th.) and Ogston (G. 11.), De¬ 
termination of phosphoric acid, 397 ; 
analysis of the ashes o^dants, 417 ; in 
organic constituents of^Rieat, barley, rye, 
oats, 471 ; of root culture plants, 474 ; of 
clover, sainfoin and Italian rye-grass, 
476 ; of peas and beans, 476 ; of hops, 
476, 

Weber (R.), Ash of ox-blood, 367; of 
horse-flesh, 369 ; of cows’ milk, 382 ; ana¬ 
lysis of ashes. Tables B, D and E, facing 
p. 460 : ash of peas, rape and wheat, 477. 

Weidenbusch, Ash of ox-bile, 374; 
gray-copper containing mercury, 510; ana¬ 
lysis of soils. Table A, facing p. 460. 

Weiss (.’), Quantity of blood in bodie.s, 
365. 

Weld, sec Brush. 

W e p p e n, Crotonine, 268. 

Wertheim (Th.), Quinine, 254; pi- 
perine, 259 ; narcotine, cotarnine and 
narcogenine, 260. 

Wertheim, (W.), Torsion of rods, 38; 
rottatory vibration of rods, 39 ; vibration 
of elastic surfaces, 43; propagation of 
sound in solids, 48. 

West, Nitrogen in mineral waters, 427. 

Wheatstone, Optical polar clock, 96. 

White, Carbonate of lime in sea-water, 
425. 

Wrightson, Amount of phosphorus in 
hot and cold-blast iron, 436. 


Whitney, Black oxide of copper, 512 ; 
arcansite, 513 ; nemalite (brucite), 516; 
coracite, 517; identity of stellite and 
pectolite, 536; masonite, 542; scborla- 
niite, 543.- 

Wiedemann, Magnetic relation of crys¬ 
talline bodies, 128; influence of magnetism 
on the formation of crystals, 125 ; electric 
deportment of crystalline bodies, 129. 

Wilson (G.), Fluorine in sea-water, 425. 

Wilson (W,), Berlin porcelain, 457. 

W i n c k 1 e r. Preparation of chlorate of 
soda, 172; quinoidine, 256; volatile oil 
of fresh horse-radish, 300 ; preparation 
of myronic acid from horse-radish, 
300; root of Aristol^chia clematitis, 
3.31; herb of Cardamme amara, 333; 
of Cochlearia officinalis, 333; cathartin, 
338; bitter substance of senna-leaves, 
338 ; lithofellic acid, 387 ; distinction of 
grape-wine from cyder, 487 ; wollastonite, 
520. 

Wittstein, Reduction of chloride of sil¬ 
ver, 195 ; application of tartrate of potassa 
for the simultaneous preparation of car¬ 
bonate of potassa and tartaric acid, 208 ; 
combination of iron wfth gallic acid, 221 ; 
chalk, 580 ; marble, 580. 

Wohler, The so-called titanium cubes 
from smelting furnaces, combinations of 
titanium with nitrogen and pure metallic 
titanium, 180; preparation of pure ti¬ 
tanic acid, 181 ; combinations of the 
kinone-serics, 214; allantoin from the 
urine of calves, 354 ; detection of arsenic 
in judicial cases, 408. 

Wolf (G.), Mineral■ waters of Gastein, 
427. 

Wood (E. T.), sec Thomson, (R. D.) 

W u r t z. Identity of formyline with me- 
thylamine, 264 ; bases homologous to am¬ 
monia (methylaminc, ethylamine, amyl- 
amine), 269; cyanate of amyl and 
amylo-urea, 295; amylo-urethane, 297. 


Z. 


Zeller, Investigation of ethereal oils, 
298. 

Z e n n e c k, Erect vision, 98. 

Zincken, see Rammelsberg. 
Zwenger, Decomposition of cholesterin 
by phosphoric acid, 380. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


SixcK tlie jiublication of the last volume of the "Annual Report,^' 
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and most perfect Rc[)ort of the Progress of Chemistry both in 
England and abroad. 
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E R R.A T A. 
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n« C. = n" R. = n“ + 32" F. 

n" R. = n« C. =. j n® + 32® F. 

n« F, = ^ (n® —32®C.) = ^ (n» —32«) R. 
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A. 

Abies peetinaia, ashes of the wood of, 483. 

Acetic acid, occur, of, in the juice of flesh, 
368; form.' of, by the oxidation of the 
volatile products of the distillation of fats, 
235 ; from assafoetida-oil, 303; from tur¬ 
pentine-oil, 308 ; -separ. of, from the other 
acids Cn Hn O 4 , 228; decomp, of, by the 
electric current, 228. 

Acetyl-urea, 295. 

Acids, condensatifA of the atoms of water 
in mixtures consisting of acid and water, 
15; organic, 206; CnllnO^, conversion 
into oi e. another by oxidation, 350; 
occur, ih the juice of flesh, 368; separ. of 
several, from each other, 227 ; (see the 
different acids.) 

Acids in the fatty oil of white mustard-seed, 
237 ; of black mustard-seed, 238. 

Acorns, 336. 

Acrusite, 549. 

Acoustics, 48 ; physiological, 61. 

./Edelforsite, 536. 

Aerolites, (see Meteoric iron, meteoric 
stones.) 

jEthieps martialis, prep, of, 190. 

Agalmatolite, 536. 

Agave americana, leaves of, 334. 

Air, atmospheric exp. of, under different 
pressure ,'20 amount of carbonic acid 
contained in, in the Eastern Alps, 174; 
amount of ammonia contained in, 174. 

Alliite, 526. 

Albumin, form, of, from fibrin, 339; determ, 
of, in the blood by circular polarisation, 
87 ; decomp, of, by caustic potassa, 344; 
'liy hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 345 ; 
by putrefaction, 345 ; by oxidation in 
general, 349 ; const, of, 349. 

Alrobol, existence of, in wine, 485; in- 

- fluence of great cold upon, 282; de¬ 
term. of the proportion of, contained in a 
mixture by the boil. p. and by exp., 282. 

Alcoholates, 282. 


Aldehyde (of acetic acid), form, of, by the 
distillation of lactic acid and lactates, 
212, 213; from vegetable fibrin, 353. 

■ ■ ■ propionic acid, 353. 

-valeric acid,, 353. 

Aldide and aldidc-hyposulphuric acid, 283. 
Alexandrite, ox)tical deport, of, 82. 

Algerite, 538. ' ' 

Alkalies, separ. of, from magnesia, protoxide 
of zinc, protoxide of nickel or cobalt, 405 ; 
occur, in limestones, 578. 

Alkaloids, (see Bases, organic). 

Allantoin, cryst.lH 354 ; prep, of, from cairs 
urine, 354. 

Allium, ashes of, 479. 

Allium sdHvum, ashes of, 479. 

Allophane, 534. 

Alloys, exam, of the prop, of, valuable in 
practice, 443 ; for railway bars, 447 ; for 
telescopes, 447 ; for types, 447 ; (see Bri- 
tanuia-metal. Brass). 

Alrnandine, 525. 

Able, decomp, of, by nitric acid, 225. 
Aloercsinic acid, 226. 

Aloelamide, 226. 

Aloetic acid, 225. 

Alum, (see Sulphate of alumina and potassa.) 
Aluminous shale, contains iodine, 170. 
Alunite, form, of, 559. 

Amalgamation of silver-ores, 441. 

Amalie acid, 263. 

Amidogen-compounds of mercury, 195. 
Ammonia, homologues of, (see Bases). 

- m — solution of, prep, of, 175. 

Amphibole, 522. 

Amylamine, 272 ; form, of, 270. 
Amylaniline, 276. 

Amyl-compounds, 295. 

Amylethylaniline, 276. 

Amyl, hydrated oxide of, decomp, of, by. 

heat, 294. 

Amyliaque, 270. 

Amy lie ether, (see Oxide of,Amyl). 
Amylo-urea, 295. 

Amylo-urethane, 297. 
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Amyl, oxide of, decomp, by chlorine, 294. 

Analysis, calculation of formulae from, 390; 
of gases, (see Gases.) , 

Anamorphoses, construction of the conical 
mirror, 92. 

Anatasc, form, of, 556. 

Andaliisite, 519. 

Audesine, 527; decomposed, 528. 

Adfemomelcr, 46. 

Anhydrite, form, of, 559. 

Ayiilamine-urea, 245. 

Aniline, decomp, of, by nitrous acid, 269; 
homologucs of, (see liases.) 

Anilo-urea, 242, 245. 

Anilo-nitriles, non-existence of, 251. 

Anilo-cyanic acid, 249. '* 

Anilic acid, act. of chlorine upon, 224 ; dis¬ 
tinction of, from similar acids, 224. 

Animal fibrin, (see Fibrin.) 

- subs^nces, (see Protein-sub¬ 
stances.) 

Anisidine, 278. 

Anisole, 277- 

Anisic acid, decomp, of by distillation with 
b.iryta, 277. 

Anorthite, 530. 

Anorthoscope, 101. 

Anoxydic substances, 415^ 

Annatto, colouring principle of,occur. of, 310. 

Antigorite, opt. exam, of, 83. , 

Antimony, cryst. f. of, 10; its magne-crys- 
tallic deport. 124; deterra, of, 410; 
separ. of, from arsenic, 410, 411; distinc¬ 
tion of, from arsenic, 409 ; separ. of, from 
tin, 411. 

Antimony-cinnabar, 187. 

Antimony-glance, 508. 

Antimony, terchloridc of, dccomp. of, by 
hyposulphite of soda and water, 187; 
j>rep. of, free from arsenic, 187. 

Ajiatite, ferruginous, 545. 

Aphanite of Saint Hresson, 564. 

Apios tuberosa, tubers of, 331. 

Apium gravcolens, ashes of, 478. 

Apple-wine, distinction between grape-wine 
and apple-wine, 487. 

Arable soil, (see Soils.) 

Arcansite, 513. 

Aristolochia elemaiitis, root of, 331. 

Arsciiiate of copper, as pigment, 439. 

Arseniates, double, insoluble, containing 
earths and alkalies, 186. 

-- 185 ; of protoxide of zinc, 544. 

Arsenic, cryst. f. of, 10 ; whetbfir isoraor- 
phous with sulphur, 10; occur, in soils, 
429 ; in mineral waters, and the oebry de¬ 
posits therefrom, 429; -detect, of, (see 
Marsh’s apparatus) determ, of, 407 ; de¬ 
tect. of, in judicial cases, 408 ; distinction 
from antimony, 409; separ. from nnti- 
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mony, 410, 411; from tin, 411, 413 ; 
from iron,' 413. 

Arsenical pyrites, 505. 

Arsenide of nickel, 505 ; of silver, 505. 

Arterial coats, 370. 

Artichoke, compos, of the ashes of, 474. 

Asetepiaa ayriaca, milky juice of, 334. 

Asclepione, 334. 

Ashes, anal, of, in general, 413 ; views of 
the compos, of ashes of organic com¬ 
pounds, 414; process for the anal, of 
ashes of blood, 416 of ashes of flesh, 
416; of the ashes of plants, 417; (see 
Blood, Flesh, Plants.) 

Ashes of blood, 367 ; anal, of, 416. 

- plants, anal, of, 417; contsin 

silver, 426 ; experiment on the necessary 
constituents, 464 ; amount of soda aihd 
potassa, 465 ; substitution of potassa by'' 
soda, 467 ; compos, of, with relation to 
the exhaustion of soils, 468; (see the 
different Plants ) 

Asparagin, occur, of, in leguminosfe, 207. 

Asparagus, ashes of, 478, 479; colouring 
matter of the berries, 316. * 

Asphalt, (sec Bitumen.) 

Assafoetida, 301 ; volatile oil of, 301. 

Atacamite, 552. 

Atmosphere, amount of aqueous vapour 
contained in the, and barometric varia¬ 
tions of the, 28; reflection of light in the, 
9.3 ; other phenomena of light, 97, (sec 
Air, atmospheric.) 

Atomic weights, (see Equivalents.) 

Atropine, 26'6. 

Attraction, universal, 46. 

Augito, 520; occur, of, with hornblende, 
521. 

Aurora borealia, observation of, 98; hypo¬ 
thesis on the cause of, 119. 

Avcnturine-glazing on porcelain, 457. 

Azobenzide, 305. 

Azoxybenzide, .305. 

B. 

Balsam, Peruvian, act. of potassa on, 310. 

Balsams, act. of potassa upon, 310, (see 
the different Balsams.) 

Bar^gin, 431. 

Bar-iron, amount of phosphorus contained 
in, 437. _ ■ 

Barley, compos, of. Table I, facing p. 471; ■ 
of the ashes, 471 ; No. 105—109, Table 
D, facing p. 460. 

Barometer, variations of, 28 ; self-re^ster- 
ing, 46, 

Baryta, deport, of, before the blowpipe, 405. 

Basalt, of the Westerwald, form, of, 566; of 
Engclbaus, near Carlsbad, 566 ; of Ober- 
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cassel, near Bonn, 567; of Bollcnrenth, 
in the Fichtelgebirge, 567; of Wengen- 
berg, 574 ; amount of water contained in, 
560. 

Bases, organic, 253; reactions of, 421 ; 
volatile, obtained by dry distillation, 
putrefaction, &c., 268 ; homologues of 
ammonia, 269, 272; homologues of 

aniline, 272. 

Bassia-oil, fatty acids contained in, 234. 

Bassic acid, 234. 

Battery, electric, lateral discharge of the, 
132 ; other phenomena occurring during 
the discharge of the, 134; (see Voltaic 
and Galvanic Pile.) 

Beans, compos, pf, 496; TaWe I and L, 
facing p. 471; and M, facing p. 497; 
ashes of, 476 ; Nos. 49—60 of Thble C, 
facing p. 460. 

Beats (Schwebiingen), theory of, 54. 

Beer, (see Tab. N, facing 497.) 

Beetroot, (see Turnips.) 

Benzoate of ammonia, decomp, of, by red- 
hot baryta, 223. 

-lime, dficomp. of, by dry distilla¬ 
tion, 222 . 

Benzoic acid, act. of nitric acid upon, 225. 

Benzonitrile, form, of, 223. 

Benzophenide, ?52. 

Benzophenone, 222. 

Benzoyl, (see Bitter Almond-oil.) 

Bcrberine, occur, in colunibo-root, 330. 

Berries qf the mountain-ash, spirit from, 
487. 

Beryl], luminous rings in, 81. 

Bi-compounds, (see Di-compounds.) 

Bichloride of titanium, compos, and prep, 
of, 182 ; its comb, with water, ether, and 
alcohol, 183. 

Bildstcin, 536. 

Bile, ox, 372; spontaneous decomp, of, 
373 ; ashes of, 374 ; pig’s, 374 ; dog’s, 
378; sheep’s, 378 ; of fish, 378; of geese-, 
379 ; reaction for, 423. 

Biliary calculi, 381. 

Binoxisulpbocarbqnate of ethyl, 289. 

Bidgen, 356. 

Biphosphamide, 176. 

Bismuth, cryst. f., 9; magne-crystallic di¬ 
rective force of, 124; determ, of, in the 
dry way, 494. 

Bismuthite, 551. 

Bismuth-ochre, 511. 

Bismuth-nickel, 508. 

Bismuth-spar, 550. 

Bisulphide of tin, (see Mosaic-gold.) 

Bitartrate of potassa, (see Tartar.) 

Bitter almond-oil, existence of, in the leaves 
of bitter laurel, 298 ; act. of bisulphide of 
carbon and ammonia upon, 299. 


Bitumen of Bechelbronn and Lobsann, 
origin of, 582, (see Resin, fossil.) 

Bleischweif, 506. 

Blood, 365; quantity in the body, 365; 
difference between venous and arterial, 
366; white, 366; in diseases generally, 306; 
in cholera, 365 ; after the inhalation of 
ether, 366; of oxen, contains hippuric 
acid, 367 ; amount of 6brin in, coafbt* 
lated at different temperatures, 366; 
metals contained in, 367 ; anal, of, 424^ 

Boiling-point, relation between compos, and, 
27. 

Boltonite, 522. 

Bones, compos, of, 370; softened skulls of 
children, 371. 

Boracic acid, act. upon tincture of turmeric, 
152; compounds with protoxide of lead, 
153. 

Borate of lead, 153. 

-soda, 153. 

Boron, equiv. of, 153 ; influence of strong 
heat upon, 24. 

Boronatro-calcite, 551. 

Bordtartrate of potassa, 208. 

Bournonite, 509; cryst. f., of, 10. 

Bournonite-nickel-glancc, 509. 

Bran from wheat,’489. 

Brass, malleable, 446. 

Brassica o^racea, ashes of, 480, (see Cab¬ 
bage.) 

- rapawnANapo brastica, (see Rape.) 

Brines, 427. 

Britannia-metal, 447. 

Bromine-compounds, (see Di-, Tri-, &c.. 
Bromine-compounds.) 

- .. evolution of heat during the 

comb, of, with other bodies, 16 ; spec. h. 
of liquid and solid, 21. 

Bromc-chloride of silver, 552. 

Bromo-sulphonaphthalic acid, 304. 

Brongniardite, 511, 

Brog^iiartine, 548. 

Brookite, 512; form, of, 556 ; artificial form, 
of, 8. 

Broth, ashes of, 368, 

Brown coal of Austria, 497 ; earthy, from 
Gerstewitz, near Merseburg, 498; of the 
Hardt, near Bonn, turning into pitch- 
coal, 582. 

Brown heinatit6, 516. 

Brucine, 262. 

Brucite, 516. 

Bucholzite, 518. 

Buck-wheat, yellow colouring matter, in, 500. 

Bursera ffummifera, volatile oil of the resin 
of, 309. 

Butyl, 230,288. 

Butylamine, 270. 

Butyliaque, 270. 
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Butyric acid, occur, of, in cod-liver oil, 300 j 
in the juice of flesh, 368 ; form, of, in 
the fermentation of wheaten flour, 229 ; 
■from valeric acid, 230; by the oxidation 
of the volatile products of the distiliation 
of fats, 235; from turpentine oil, 308 ; 
from vegetable fibrin, 352; separ. from 
the other acids CnUn04, 227. 

Byssolite, 522. 

C. 

Cabbage, ashes of, 4 78, (see Red cabbage. Sea 
kale. White cabbage.) 

Catlmium-amalgani, for stopping teg^h, 447. 

Caffeine, prej). of, 263; decomp, of, 263. 

Cttil-cedra, bark of, 332. 

Cail-ccdrin, 332. 

Calamine, 549. 

Calcareous spar, luminous rings in the, 81. 

Calcitc, 549. 

Calculus from the kidney of an ox, 387. 

' ■ of the liver of an ape, 387. 

Calorimeter, Person’s, 24. 

Camphorate of lime, decomp, of, by dry dis¬ 
tiliation, 213. 

('amphoric acid, optical prop, of, 88. 

Cane-sugar, occur, of, in the flowers of Rhodo- 
dcttdT-on pouHcum, 320; influence of nitro- 
sulphuric acid upon, 324, (see Sugar.) 

Capillarity, phenomena of, 2. ^ 

Capric acid, occur, of, in cod-liver oil, 300. 

Caproic acid, form, of, by the oxidation of 
the volatile products of the distillation of 
fats, 235. 

Capryiate of baryta, prod, of the dry distil¬ 
lation of, 232. 

Caprylic acid, form, of, by the oxidation of 
the volatile prod, of the distillation of fats, 
235. 

Cnprylone, 232. 

Carbamate of amyl, 297. 

Carbamide-carbanilide, 241. 

Carbamide-nitrocarbanilide, 243. 

Carbanilamide, 241, 245. 

JCarhanllcthane, 224. 

Carbanilic acid, 246. 

Carbanilide, 243. 

Carhanimethylane, 224. 

Carboliydrogens, chemical deport, of, in 
general, 306; from schist-oil, 307 ; evo¬ 
lution of, from the soil, 558, (see the dif¬ 
ferent Carbohydrogens.) 

Carbon, cquiv. of, 1.51 power of absorption 
cxerci.scd by, on vegetable matters, salts, 
&c., 151 ; deoxidising act. of, in the 
moist way, 15.1; influence of strong heat 
upon, 24 ; combustion-heat of, in various 
allotropic states, 19, (see Charcoal, Dia¬ 
mond.) 

Carbonate of alumina, 179. 


Carbonate of amyl, 296. 

--- ethyl, form, of, 296. 

———— lead, (see White lead.) 

-^— lime, assimilation of, by- plants, 

328 ; occur, of, in sea water, 426, 659, 
(see Limestone, Chalk, Marble.)' 

- "■ - magnesia, imitation of' the na’- 

tive, 152. 

" - - protoxide of iron, imitation of the 

native salt of, 152. 

-protoxide of manganese, imitation 

of the native, 152. 

-soda, (see Soda.) 

——-protoxide of zinc, imitation of the 

native, 152. 

Carbonates, imitation of the native,. 152. 
C.arbonic .acid, boil. p. of, 25 ; form, of, in 
the interior of the earth, 559 ; determ, of, 
in mineral waters, 39.3. 

-—— oxide, recogn. of, 243. 

Cardamine amara, plant of, 333. 

Casein, prep, and comb, of, with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, 339 ; decomp, of, by caustic 
potassa, 344 ; by hydrochloric or sul¬ 
phuric acid, 345; by putrefaction, 345 ;• 
by oxidation in general, 349; const, of, 
349, (.see Cheese.) 

Cast-iron, 435 ; compos, of hot blast iron 
and cold blast iron, 437. 

Cathartiii, 338. 

Cathetometer, 45. 

Caustic surfaces, delineation of, 92. 

Celery, ashes of, 478. 

Ccicstine, 548. 

Central observatory at St. Petersburgh, 2. 
Cerium, separ. of, from.lantbauiurh and didy- 
mium, J78. 

Cerinin, 499. 

Chalk from the Champagne, 581, (see Lime¬ 
stone.) 

Charcoal, heat evolved during the absorption 
of gases bv, 18, (see Carbon.) 

Cheese, Table N, facing p. 497 ; decomp. 

by nitric acid, 351, (see Casein.) 
Clicnocholic acid, 380. 

Chiastolite, 518. 

Chestnut, Table N, facing p. 497.' 
Chicory-coft'ce, testing of, 491. 

ChloranUe, 220; form, of, from anilic acid, 
224. 

Chlorate of soda, prep, of, 172. 

Chloride of ammonium, form, of, in nature, 
561. 

-ammonium-bichloride of platinum, 

act. of ammonia upon, 196; 

--calcium, sp. h. and lat. fus. h. of 

CaCl, OHO, 22 j alcoholate of. 282. 

' —■ lead, basic, manufacture of, 453. 

-silver, reduction of, by charcoal, 

195. 
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Chloride of (see Rock-salt). 

■ sulphur; analogy of, with other 
compounds, 172. 

Chlorides, metallic, separ. of, from nitrates, 
404. 

Chlorine, equiv. of, 171; occur, of, in lime- 
stones, 578 ; evolution of pure, from im¬ 
pure hydrociiloric acid, 409manufacture 
of, by the act. of hydrocholic acid upon 
a chromate, 448 evolution of heat, dur¬ 
ing the combination with otiter bo<}ics, 
16. 

Chlorine-compounds, (see Di-, Tri-, &C., 
Chlorine-compounds.) 

Chlorine-water, act. of, upon chloride of 
lead and chloride of manganese, 172. 

Chlorite, 541. 

Chlorobassic acid, 235. 

Chlorocarbonate of amyl, 296. 

Chlorocinnamic acid, 313. 

Chloroform, prep, of, 281; difference be¬ 
tween that prepared from wood spirit and 
from spirit of wine, 281 ; exam, of, 281 ; 
index of refraction of, 78. 

Chlorohydroanile, 221. 

Chlorohydrokinone, white and brown, 217. 

Chlorohydrophenide, 253. 

Chlorokinone, 216. 

Chlorophospbate acisulfurique, aciphospbo- 
rique, 165. 

Chlorostyracin, 312, 313. 

Chlorosulphokinone, 215. 

Chlorosulphonaphthalic acid, 304. 

Cholalic acid, compos, of, 372. 

Cholesterin, decomp, of, by phosplioric acid, 
380. 

Cholesterone, 380. 

Cholestrophane, 264. 

Chondrodite, 542. 

Chromate of copper, basic, 191. 

-copper-potassa, 184. 

Chromium, determ, of, 406. 

Chryiddamide, 227. 

' Chrytodammonium, oxide of, 227. 

Chryiodin, 227. 

Chrysanisic acid; 280. 

Chrysatric acid, 226. 

Chrysindamide, 227. 

Chrysindin-ammonium, oxide of, 227. 

Chrysoberyll, optical exam, of, 82. 

Chrysoidin, 316.. 

Chrysolite, 523, (see Olivine.) 

Chyle, 365. 

Cinchona bark, quantity of extract yielded by, 
237 ; employment of the residue of, 257. 

-extract of, 257. 

Cinchonine, 258 ; detect, of sulphate of, in 
sulphate of quinine, 422. 

Cinnabar, 507. 

Cinnamic acid, prep, of, 310; alcohol of, 313. 


Citracdnic .acid, form, of, in the distillation 
of lactic acid, 212. 

Clarification of wine, 484. 

Clay, 533. 

Clingmanite, 533. 

Clock-work, with uniformly continuous mo¬ 
tion, 45. 

Clover, Table L,- facing' p. 497,. Table M, 
facing p. 497 ; compos, of ashes, 476 ; 
Nos. 61—66, Table C, facing p. 460. 

Clupea sprattun, 462. 

Coals, compos, of different kinds of, 49/; 
Tables O aud P, facing p. 497 ; containing 
silve||.435. 

Coal-seams, prods, of burning, 561. 

Coals, fossil (see Lignite, llrown coal. 
Bituminous coal, Filrrous coal.) 

Coal-shale, from Bochmn, 582. 

Cobalt, sp. gray. 191 ; occur, in cast-iron, 
436; estimation in the dry way, -104 ; 
jtrcp. on the lai-ge scale, 443 ; separ. 
from manganese, 412; from iron, 190; 
from nickel, 413. 

Cobaltine, 506. 

Cobalt, oxides of, compos, of the residue 
obtained on the ignition of the liydratc, 
the carbonate and tbc oxalate of coi>alt, 
190; i»ro(oxide of, prep, of, free from 
iron, 190 ; separ. from the alkalies, 
405 ; julphate of, 549. 

Corhlrana angtica, aslies of, 478. 

- officinalis, 333. 

Codeine, 259. 

Cod-liver-oil, decomp, of, 300. 

Coftee-berries, compos, of, 336 ; (see Chi¬ 
cory-coffee.) 

Collodium, prep, of, 327. 

Collyrite, 536. 

Colour, changes in the colour of light, 
resulting from the reaction of the source, 
61 ; complimentary colours, united to 
form white, by vision with two eyes, 100; 
nomenclature of, 79. 

Coloured rings, Newton’s, 73. 

Colouring matters, 314. 

Columbic acid, 331. 

Columbin, .330. 

Columbo-root, 330. 

Combination, chemical, evolution of heat, in, 
16; anal, of chlorinated org. compounds, 
399. 

Combustibility, application of sulphate of 
ammonia to prevent the, of wood, 452. 

Common salt, new method of extraction of, 
450. 

Composition, relation between, and crystal¬ 
line form, 9; between, and spec, grav., 
15 ; between, and boil, p., 27. 

Concrctiions, anomalous, of the Human body, 

' 387. 
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Conducting resistance of the earth, 142; 
of liquids, 142; relation between, and 
temperature, 141. 

Conine, 26C. 

Conite, 549. 

Copaiva-balsam, new variety of, 313. 

Copper, occur, of, in blood, 367 ; in the 
ashes of fucus, 426; determ, of, in the 
dry way, 404 ; native, from the Lake Su¬ 
perior, 504; containing phosphorus and 
iron, 439 ; atomic weight and formulae, 
of the copper-coiupouiids, 191. 

Copper, capillary, red oxide of, 512. 

Copiier-glauco, 506. 

Copper-nickel, 504. i 

Copper-ores, saicltiug of, 438. 

Copper-salts, anal, of, 191. 

Coi>pci'-slag.s from smelling, 437. 

Coproliles, 581. 

Corucitc. 517. 

Corals, 576. 

Coruiidellitc, 532. 

Colarnine, 260. 

Cotton, which cEinnol be coloured, 5C0. 

Cow-horn, dceomp. of, by nitric acid, 351. 

Crambe ntaritima, 478. 

Crotoiiine, 2C8. 

C”yi»lolile, 546. 

Crystalline form, relation between, and com¬ 
position, 9. 

Crystallography, 8. 

Crystals, doubly refracting, iridescence of, 
surface of, 82 ; conducting power of, in 
dilferent directions, 129. 

Cumole, form, of, from phorone, 214. 

Currents, conductors of, evolution of heat 
in, 142 ; detcrin. of the constant from 
which the intensity of the induced, is 
derived, 144 ; induced, arising when g.il- i 
vanic circiiit.s are opened and closed, 14 1; | 

^induced, of higher orders, 144; induction 
of the discharging current, 145. 

Cyanate of amyl, 295. 

Cyanide of lead, basic, 198. 

-titanium, its comb, with nitride 

of titaniniit, 180. 

Cyaniline, deconip. of, 246. 

Cyanogen-compounds, const, of, 197. 

Cyanogen, determ, of, 403; in mixtures of 
gases, 393. 

D. 

Daguerreotype process, (see Photography.) 

Dasjes-pis, 384. 

Datolitc,544. 

Defective sight, (see Sight.) 

Delessite, 565. (see Ferruginous chlorite.) 

Devitridcatioii, 455. 

Diallage, 521. 

Diamagnetisiii, 121. 

Diamond, compact, 502. 


Diamylaniline, 276. 

Diaterebic acid, 308. 

Dibromocihehonine, 268. 

Dibromo-sulphonaphtbalic acid, 304. ’ 

Dichlorohydrokinone, colourless, 218; viblet, 
yellow, 219. 

Dichlorokinone, 218. 

Dichloro-sulplionaphtbalic add, 304. 

Dicyanomelaniline, decomp, of, 248. 

Didymium, separ. of, from cerium and 
laiithanium. 178; equiv. of, 179. 

Diethylamine, 273. 

Diethylaniline, 275. 

Digestion, 363. 

Dillnite, 536. 

Dimetapbosplioric acid, 158. 

Dinitranisidine, 280. * 

Dinitranisole, 278, 279. 

Dinitro-azobenzidc, 306. 

Dinitro-benzophenide, 2,53. 

Dinitro-bcnzopheiione, 223. 

Dinitro-dipbenamic acid, 210. 

Dinitromesitilole, 307. 

Dinitrosalithole, 293. 

Diopside, 520. 

Dioritc of Pout-Jean, in the Vosges, 563; 
from Foymont, in the Vosges, 563. 

Diphene-compounds, 305. 

Dipheninc, 306. , 

Diphosphamide, (see Biphospllamide..) 

Disthene, varieties of, 518; twin-like coni- 
hiuations of, with staurolite, 518. 

Disnccinaraide, (sec Siiccinimide.) 

DUetrvl, form, of, from valeric acid, and prop, 
of, 231. 

Dolerite from the Schaumberg, near Tholei, 
568; from Martinstein, near Kirn, 570; 
from Weisselberg, 570; from the Meissner, 
571; from Siegburg, 571; from Nieder- 
mendig, 572. 

Dolomite, form, of, 574, 576; from Faxo. 
coini>os. of, 576 ; from Stigsdorf, in Hol¬ 
stein, 577 ; from the Island of Bute, 578. 

Doppleritc, 552. 

Dynamics, (see Kinetics.) 

Dyslvsiu from ox-bile, 372; from pig’s bile, 
377. 

E. 

. Earth, resistance of the, to conduction, 142; 
from Sussex, containing phosphoric acid, 
584, (see Globe). 

Earth(|uakes, 48. 

Echynococci, liquid from a cyst containing, 
388. 

Eggs, albuminous substance in the, of lower 
animals, 368, (sec Hen’s, eggs.) 

Eisenrahm, 515. 

Elasticity, coeffident of, of steel, 36; of 
iron and brass, 37; determ., of,, by the 
apparatus of s’Gravesande, 36; by 
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torsion, 36; relation between, and tbe 

' lat. fbs. h., 23. 

Electricity, theory of, 128; electro-chemical 
theory, 136; prod, of, by an effort of the 
muscles, 146; diffusion of, in solid and 
gaseous non-conductors, 129 ; conducting 
power of crystals in different directions, 
129 ; atmospheric, 130 ; striking distance 
of the discharge, 133; mechanism of the 
electric discharge, 134 ; new assumption 
respecting Ohm’s laws, 13.5; evolution 
ot h. in conductors of currents, 142; 
tones produced by the electric current, 
52; electric ligtit, (see liight. Luminous 
arch ; see also Battery, electric, Galvanic 
pile. Voltaic combination, Conducting re¬ 
sistance, &c.; ^ 

Electrodynamics, 144; eleOtrodynamic ro¬ 
tation, 144. 

Electro-gilding, exam, of the precipitates 
during the process of, 442. 

Electro-magnets, sustaining power of, 112. 

Electrometry, 128. 

Elements, chemical, diffusion of, in nature, 
(see the Table facing p. 554.) 

Elemi-oil, 309. 

Emanations, volcanic and metallic, 554, (see 
Evolution of gas.) 

Embolite, 552. 

Emerylite, 5311. 

Emery, occur, of, 515. 

Emulsin, 341. 

Enamel-colours, 458. 

Endosmosis, 6 . 

Eoi'din, 316. 

Epichlorite, 540. 

Epidote, 524. 

Equilibrium and motion of elastic solids, 
39 ; of fluids, 44, 48. 

Equivalents, endosrootic, 6 ; mechanical, of 
heat, 20 ; chemical, their calculation from 
analyses, 390 ; theory of, 148 ; distinction 
from the weights of the molecules inte- 
grantes, 14. 

Erucasic acid, 238. 

Eryglucin, (see Erythro-mannite.) 

Erythroglucin, (see Erythro-mannite.) 

Eryihro-mannite, 318; decomp, of, by nitric 
acid, 318. 

Etbammine, 269. 

Ether, prep, of, on the large scale, 283; 
theory of its form., 283; inhalation of, 
influence upon the compos, of blood, 366. 

Ethyl, 269. 

Ethylamide, 269. 

Ethylamine, 273; form, of, 270, 273. 

Ethylainylaniline, (see Amylethylaniliue*) 

Ethylaniline, 274. 

Ethyl-compounds, 282. 

Ethyl, hychated oxide of, (see Alcohol.) , 

Ethyliaque, 269. 


Ethylochloraniline, 275. 

Ethyl, oxide of, (see Ether.) 

Ethylomethylaniline (s. Methyletbylanilinc.) 

Ethylonitraniline, 275. 

Eudiometry, (see Analysis of Gases.) 

Eulysite, 565. 

Euphodite of Mont Genfevre, 564; from 
Odern,, in the Vosges, 565. 

Euphyllite, -532. 

Euxanthic acid, 315. 

Euxanthohe, 315. 

Evolution of gas, 558. 

Excrements, compos, of the human, 384 ; 
of the ashes of, 385 ; of a sheep, alter¬ 
nately supplied with salt, 385, (sec Urine, 
Faeces, Statics of the Humiin Body.) 

Expansion of gases by heat, under different 
pressxjre and within different limits of 
temperature, 20 ; of atinosjdieric air and 
hydrogen, 20. 

Explosive gas, combustion of, when mixed 
with other gases, 391. 

-mannite, (see Nitromaunitc.) 

Extraction, apparatus for continuous, 425. 

Eye, (see Vision,) 

Eye-piece, orthoscopic, 89. 

F. 

Faeces, compos, of the human, ,384 ; ashes, 
385; from cholera patients, 388. (see Ex¬ 
crements.) 

Fats, oxidation of the volatile products of 
the distillation of, 235. 

Feldspathic rocks, amount of water con¬ 
tained in, 560.. 

Fellonic acid, 375. 

Fclsite-porphyry, (see Porphyry.) 

Felspar, 526. 

Fermentation, 197. 

Fermcntoleum, form, of, in the ferment^ 
tion of malate of lime, 207. * 

Ferricyanidc of potassium and sodium, 198. 

Ferruginous apatite, 545. 

-chlorite, 542, 565. 

Ferruginous mica, 531. 

Fibrin of blood, (see Fibrin.) 

Fibrin, difference of, obtained from muscular 
fibre, and that of blood, 338 ; decomp, of 
by putrefaction, 339 ; by caustic potassa, 
344; by hydrochloric or sulphuric , acid, 
345; by oxidation generally, 349; by 
nitric acid, 350; const, of, 349, (see 
Vegetable Kbrin.) 

Fibrolite, 518. 

Fibrous coal of Lobsann, in Alsace, origina¬ 
tion of, 582. 

Figs, Table N, facing p. 497. 

Fir-wood, ashes of, 483. 

.Fla>4ndic acid, 320. 

Flax, ashes of Russian, 481. 
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Flesli, converted into fat, 368 ; uric acid in 
the, of an alligator, 368. 

-- ashes of, 368 ; anal, of, 416. 

Flour, Table N, facing p. 497; exam, of 
wlieaten, 490, (see Wheat.) 

Fluids, gaseous, (see Gases) ; liquid, surface 
of, 3; equilibrium of, 44, 48 ; flattening 
of a rotating, mass, 48; resistance to 
conduction of, for different temperatures, 
141; animal, (see the different Fluids), 
from cholera patients, 388. 

Fluorine, occur, of, in ]>lants, 170 ; in sea 
water, 425; amount of, contained in 
hones,371; equiv.of, 172; determ.of, 400. 

^Kjod, nutritive power in different kinds of, 
3fl.'>; compos, of different kinds of, 497, 
(see the different kinds of'. 

I'orces, in general, 34 ; parallelogram of, ,36. 

Formic acid, occur, of, in the sap of the 
common nctflc, 22S ; in the juice of flesh, 
.368 ; form, of, from assafoctida-oil, 303. 

Formnhe, chemical, theoretical views re¬ 
specting. 118 ; calculation of, from ana¬ 
lyses, 390. 

Formylinc, 263. 

Fosrcsinic acid, 224. 

Fowlcrite, 520. 

Freezing-point, (see Fusing-point.) 

Fucus, ashes of, contain silver, 426; propor¬ 
tion between the soluble and insoluble 
portions of, 484. 

Fuel, artificial, (see Tables O and P, facing 
p. 497.) 

Furfurinc, 262» 

Furfurole, .300. 

Fusel-oil, (see Amyl, hydrate of oxide of). 

Fusing-jioint, its relation to the ex]>ansioa 
of vapours, &c., 20 ; determ, of, 234. 

G. 

Gabbro (sec Eu'photide.) 

Galam-butter, 235. 

Galls, (sec Nut-galls.) 

Gallic acid, compounds of, with iron, 221. 

Galvanic pile, clectroscopic deport, of, 134. 

Garnet, 525. 

Gases, exp. of, under diflferent pressure and 
within different limits of temperature, 20; 
evolution of heat during the absorption 
of, by charcoal, 18 ; apparatus for con¬ 
densation of,'46; anal, of, 390; evolution 
of, from the soil, 558.' 

Gas-battcry, 136. 

Gelatin, crystallization of, 344 ; decomp, of, 
by oxidation, 349 ; compos., 349. 

Gibbsite, 547. 

Gillingitc, 537. 

Glairidin, 431. 

Glairin, 431. 

Glandular swelling, hardened, of an ass, 387. 


Glass, coefficients of refraction .of various 
glasses, 77; fused with boracic acid, 454 ; 
English plate-glass, 455; devitrification, 
455; glass painting, 456; colours of, 
456. 

Glauber-salt, manufacture of, from common 
salt, by means of iron pyrites, 450. 

Glaucodote, 505. 

Glaucolite, 528. 

Globe, variation of gravitation on the sur¬ 
face of it, 47 ; determ, of the density of 
it, 47, (see Earth.) 

Glucose, 320. 

Glycocine, form of, from gelatin, 349. 

Goethite, 516. 

Gold, occur. in iron pyrites, and extraction 
from, 441, 507; separation of, from ar¬ 
senic residues, 442 ; compos, of native, 
from California, 503; of argentiferous, 
503, 504; occur, at Sarawak, 503; ex¬ 
traction of, by means of sulphuric acid, 
441. 

Goldsand of California, New Granada, the 
Ural, and the Rhine, 583. 

Gourd, compos, of diflferent varieties of the 
fruit of, 333. 

Granite, form, of, 561. 

Grass, (see Rye-grass and Hay.) 

Grape-sugar, occui\ in the white of hens’ egg, 
355. W 

Grape-wine, (see Wine.) 

Gravitation, variation of, on the surface of 
the globe, 47 ; intensity of, on the ellip¬ 
soid, 47. 

Gravity specific, relation between- it and 
composition, 14. 

Gray-copper, 510; containing mercury, 510; 
containing platinum,-511. 

Guaiacum-rcsin, blue colouration of th4 
tincture of, by fresh potktocs, 314. 

Guano, 461 ; Table H, facing p. 460 ; phos¬ 
phate of soda-ammonia, and phosphate of 
ammonia contained in, 547. 

Gum, arabic, bleaching of, 501. 

Gun-cotton, 325; temperature at which it 
inflames, 325; cfiTect and spontaneous 
decompos., 325 ; solubility in ether, 326 ; 
(sec Collodium) ; application of, for coating 
glass with a silver mirror, 327. 

Gypsum, 549; form of, 559; burning of, 
by means of steam, 453; artificial for 
agricultural purposes, 461. 

Gyrophora pustulata, colouring matter con¬ 
tained in, 316. 

Gyrophoric acid, 316, 318. 

H. 

Hair, (see Horse-hair.) 

Halo, observation of a double, 98. 

Halloysitc, 533. 
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liarmaline, compounds of, 265. 

Hatchetine, 552. 

Hay, Tab. N. facing ]>. 794 ; ashes of, 484. 
Heat, m'echanieal .equiv., 20; evolution in 
chemical combination, 16, 18 ; in con¬ 
ductors of currents (influence of the gas 
•which surrounds it), 142; by magnet¬ 
ism, 120; radiation of. 30; reflection 
•from metals, 30 ; interference of heat- 
rays, 30 ; polarisation of heat-rays, 31; 
rotation of the plain of polarisation by 
the magnet, 33 ; relations between the 
lat. fuB. h. and the spec. h. in the solid 
and liquid states, 22, 23; between lat. 
fus. b. and the coefficient of elasticity, 
23; influence of strong h. upon various 
bodies especially'upon charcoal, 24. 
Heating, arrangements for, in general, 499. 
Hedera helix, seeds of, 336. 

Ilederic acid, 337^ 

Uemimorpbism, 12. 

Hen’s egg, 354, (sec Table N, facing i). 
497) ; sugar in the white of the, 355 ; 
ashes in the white and yolk of the, 355. 
^Heteromorphite, 508. 

Hexametaphosphoric acid, 158, 163. 
llippuric acid, occur, of, in blood, 367. 
ITisiiigcrite, 537. . 

Honey, various kinds of sugar contained in, 
321. m 

Hops, Table L, facing p. 497 ; ashes of, 467. 
Horn of oxen, 347, (sec Cow-horn.) 
Hornblende, 522; occur, of, with augite, 
521. 

Horse-hair, decoiup. of, by nitric acid, 
351. 

Horse-hoofs, decomp, of, by nitric acid,'351. 
Horsc-raddish, volatile oil of the fresh root 
of, 300. 

Hydatid cyst, liqitid from a, 388. 
llydrargilUte, 516, 548. 

Hydraulics, 44. 

Hydraulic machines, 46. 

Hydiindin, 319. 

Uydriodic acid, gaseous, prep, of, 171. 
Hydroaloetic acid, 220. 

Hydroborocalcite, 551. 
llydrobroraic acid, prep, of gaseous, 171. 
Hydrochloric acid, aqueous, decomp, of, by 
the influence of sun-rays, 172. 
Hydrocyanic acid, existence of, in the 
leaves of bitter laurel, 298. 
Hydrocyano-nitrobarmaline, 266. 

Hydrogen, expansion of, by heat, 20; pas¬ 
sage of, through metals, 45; comb, of, 
with oxygen, (see Explosive gas.) 
Hydeokiuone, compound of, with acetate of 
lead, 215. 

Hydromagnocalcite, 551. 

Hydrosulpha e of hyidrokinonc, rhoinbohe- 
dric, 215; prismatic, 215. 


Hydrosulphuric acid, determ, of, in mixtures 
of gases, 393; rmuoval from solutions in 
anal., 399. 

Hydrotalcite, 517. 

Hydrometer, 30. 

Hyocholalic acid, 377. 

Hyochol^c acid, 376. 

Hyocbolic acid, compos, of, 375 ; deconipos. 
of, by hydrochloric acid, and by alkalies, 
376. 

Hypersthene, optical relations of, 82. 

Hypochlorous acid, analogy of, with other 
chem. compounds, 172. 

Hyposclerite, 530. 

Hyposulphamylic acid, 296. 

Hyposulphite of soda, jtrep. of, 167. 

Ilyraceum capense, 384. 

I. 

Jade, 527. 

Jauue ludicn, (sec Purree.) 

Idocrase, 525. 

Jeifersouitc, 521. 

Igname, Table N, facing p. 497. 

Illuminating materials from peat, 499. 

Incombustibility of the human skin in fused 
metals, 26; of wood, by means of sulphate 
of ammonia, 452. 

Indianite, 533, (see 530.) 

Indigo, products of decoiup. of, 319 ; testing 
of, 423. 

Indin, 319. 

Inertia of matter, 34. 

Interference of light, with considerable diflFbr- 
eiices of route, 67; mode of rendering 
Powell’s intcrfereuce bands, available, 06. 

Intestines, liquid of the, 364. 

Inulin, occur, of, in a variety of luamia, 335. 

Iodine, detect, of, 400; occur, in marine 
plants, 170; in aluminous slate, 170; 
iq rock-salt, 551 ; adulteration of, with 
iodide of cyanogen, 170; lat. fus. h. and 
spec, h.,- 19; evolution of h. {luring the 
comb, of, with other bodies, 16. 

Iodide of arsenic, (see Teriodide of arsenic.) 

Iodine compounds (see Bi-, Tri-, &c., iodine 

^ compounds.) 

Iodide of cyanogen, occur, of, in commercial 
iodine, 170. 

- ethyl, decomp, by metals, 283, 

288. •* 

-iron, (see Proliodide of iron.) 

-^ mercury, prep, of, 193. 

——— methyl, decoiup. by metals or 
phosphorus, 287, 288. 

-:- potassium, decomp, in the dry 

way, 170. 

Iridescence of suiface in crystals, 82. 

Iridium, crystalliue form, of, 10. 

Jrite, 517. 
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Iron, passive state of, 139; redaction of, 
190 ; crystallized, 190; in the blood, 367; 
scpar. of, from cobalt, 412; from arsenic, 
413; amount of phosphorus contained in 
hot-blast and in cold-blast, 436; act. of 
different fluids upon galvanised iron ves¬ 
sels, 439 ; tinned, (see Tinning, Tin-plate, 
Cast-iron, Bar-iron, Meteoric-iron). ■ 

Iron-flint, 616. 

Iron-or<‘s, new process for smeltings 435. 

Irradiation, 104. 

Isatbyde, prep, of, 320. 

Isodimorpbism, 12. 

Isomeroniorpliism, 12. 

Juice of flesh, contains volatile fatty acids, 
368. 

Ivy, seeds of, 336. 

K. 

Kermes, mineral, 187. 

Kcuper, from the Balm Mountains, near 
Solotburn, 680. 

Kiiiatc, basic, of protoxide of eopper, com¬ 
pos. of, 214. 

Kinetics, 34; general theory of motion, It. 

Kinic acid, chlorinated prod, of tlccomp. Of, 
216. 

Kinone, compounds and products of substi¬ 
tution of, 214. 

Kokkinonie acid, coni]>os. of, 316. 

Koniclialciie, 645. 

li. 

Labradorite, 627- 

Lactate of copper, products of distillation 
of, 213. 

Lactic acid, form, of, from cmnlsin and 
eintdsion of almonds, 342 ; modification 
of, in the liquid from the stomach, 363 ; 
products of distillation of, 212 ; act. of 
chlorine upon,'213. 

Lactide, 212. 

Lanthanitim, se^tar. of, from cerium and 
didymium, 178 ; cquiv. of, 179. 

Lathynis angtuttifolhis, seeds of, 337. 

Laumontite, 636. 

Laurel, leaves of bitter, whether they con-; 
tain bitter almond-oil and hydrocyanic 
acid in the fresh state, 298. 

Lavender-oil, prep, of, 299. 

Lead, occur, of, in the blood, 367 ; in the 
ashes of fuciis, 426; spec, h., 21; influ¬ 
ence of water upon lead pipes, 439 ; dc- 
terin. of, 412; in the dry way, 404. 

' biuoxidc of, compared with ozone, 

160. 

Lcad-glance, (sec Bleischwcif.) 


Lead, protoxide of, comb, of, with nitfogen- 
acids, 188. 

-spongy, 188 . 

Lecanora tbrtarta, colouring principle of, 
317. 

Legumin, 342. 

Lepamides, inorganic, 176. 

Lepolitc, 629. 

Lettuce, ashes of, 480. 

Leucine, form, and prep, of, 344, 349; 
compos, of, 346; dccomp. of, by sul¬ 
phuric acid, binoxide of manganese and 
binoxide of lead, 350. 

Lichens, colouring principles of, 316. 

Light, theory of, 64 ; determ, of the velo-, 
city of, 65 ; polarisation of, by reflection, 
71 ; direction of t^fi vibrations in the 
polarised ray of, 72; act. of.magnetism 
on polarised, 119, 120; employment of 
polarised, in microscopic invest., 93 ; at¬ 
mospheric reflection of, 93 ; observations 
of various atmospheric phenomena of, 98 ; 
constant electric, for optical purposes, 92,- 
143; act. of magnetism upon, electric, 
120, (see Interference, Sources of Light.), 

I Li.ghtning, effects of, upon trees, 132. 

Lignite from Vilettc, 498 ; from Lobsann, 
582. 

l.imc, detm'm. of, 405 ; hydraulic, 453. 

Limestone, frot^ Alindelille, near Ring- 
stedt, 575 ; from Faxo, 576, 677; from 
Clermont, 575; from the Island of Bute, 
578 ; coarse, from Monfrongc and Vau- 
girard, 680 ; fresh water—from the Ries, 
in Bavaria, 681 ; from England, 585 ; 
ainount of alksdies, phosphoric acid, and 
chlorine contained" in limestones (esim- 
cially from Wurtcinberg, 578); of phos- 
jihoric acid in English, 585, (see Chalk, 
Marble.) 

. Linds.ayite, 629. 

Linseed-cake, (see Oil-cake.) 

Linseed, compos, of 496 ; Table M and N, 
facing p. 497 ; aslies of, 483. 

Linseite, (see Lindsayite.) 

Liquid from the stomach, modification of 
lactic acid contained in, 363. 

Lithaniuric acid, 387. 

Lithofellic acid, 387. 

Litmus, 318. - 

Loncludilc, 507; 

Luminous arch, 143; means of rendering it 
constant, 92, 113, act. of magpietism on 
the, 120 . 

-- rings in calcareous-spar and 

heryll, 81. 

Lustrq, of bodies, 76; bright and shaded, 
71. 


1 
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M. 

Machine, for making divisions, 45. 

Madder, ashes of the seeds of, 484. 

Madder-root, colouring princixdes of, 314. 

Magne-crystallic force, 123. 

Magnesia,' act. of strung heat upon, 24; 
separ. of, from the alkalies, 405. 

Magnesite, (see Carbonate of Magnesia.) 

Magnet, coercive power of the, 114; (see 
Electro-magnets.) 

Magnetic needle, variation of the, at Brus¬ 
sels, 116; daily variation of the, at 
St. Helena, 116; hypothesis on the 
causes of the daily variation of the, 
117. 

— . . .— power of stones and rocks, 115, 

554. * 

-polarity of the Pohlberg, near An- 

naberg, 116. 

Magnetising of steel-bars, 112. 

Magnetism, of steam, 115; evol. of h. by, 

. 120; act. of, upon polarised heat, 34; 
on polarised light, 120; on the form, of 

, crystals, 123, (see Diamagnetism.) 

Magneto-electric machine, improvements in, 
112, 146. 

Malate of protoxide of copper, double-salt 
with sulphate of ammonia, 206. 

Malic acid, its traasfurmfttiou into succinic 
acid, 207. 

Mallvickor, 586. 

Manganese, adulteration with chloride of 
lime, 449. 

' occur, of, in blood, 367 ; separ. 

from nickel, 412, 413 ; from cobalt, 412 ; 
from zinc, 413. 

Mangold-wurzel, (see Turnips.) 

Manna, new variety, 335. 

Mannite, 322; explosive, (see Nitro-man- 
nite.) 

Mannitrin, ,324. 

Manure, liquid, 462. 

-various kinds of, 462; and Table 

H, facing p. 460. 

Manuring land with gypsum, results of, 
upon plants, 461. 

Marble from Carrara, and from Schlanders 
in Tyrol, 580. 

Marcasite, 507. ■ 

Margaric acid, occur, of, in shea-butter and 
Chinese vegetable tallow, 235. 

Marlekor, 586. 

Marmolite, 540. 

Marsh’s apparatus, improved, 425. 

Masonite, 542. 

Matter, various conditions of, 7. 

Meconatc of silver, comi>os. of, 214. 

Meerschaum, 535. 

Melanite, 525. 


Melanoximide, 248. 

Melaphyre of Obersteih, 565; of Chagey, 
566; from Pitschberg, 571 ; amount of 
water contained in, 560. 

Mellite, 552. 

Mellon of the aniline-series, 250. 

Mercury, sp. h. of solid and liquid, 21; 
form, of vapour of, at low temperatures, 
27 > determ, of, 413. 

- amidogen - compounds of, 159; 

protochloride of, 192. 

- protoxide of, act. upon proto¬ 
chloride of mercury, 192. 

Meroxydic bodies, 415. 

Mesitilole, 306. 

Mesitilo-sulphurlc acid, 307. 

Mesitylene, (sec Mesitilole.) 

Metallic salts, new method of analysing, 
404. 

Metals, evolution of heat during the comb, 
of, with oxygen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
and sulphur, 16 ; reflection of heat from, 
30. 

Methamminc, 270. 

Metaphosphoric acid, 157; new modifica¬ 
tions of, 158 ; form, of, 103. 

hletatitanic acid, 183. 

Meteoric dust, 587. 

- iron from Zacatecas, 587; from 

Chestcrvillc, South Carolina, 587; from 
Singhur,'588. 

- stones from Dbarw'ar, 588 ; from 

Myhee Caunta, 588. 

Methyl, 287 ; form, of, fivin acetic acid, 
229. 

Mcthylamide, 270. 

Mcthylamine, 271 ; form, of, 264, 270. 

Mcthylaniline, 276. 

Methyl-compounds, 277. 

Methylei'iylaniline, 276. 

Methyliaque, 270. 

Mica, 530; parallel black and yellow lines 
on, 69; ferruginous, 531. 

Microscope, new eye-piece, 89; employment 

‘ of polarised light in microscopic investi- 
• gallons, 93. 

Milk, compos, of cow-, 421; different com¬ 
pos. of, when milking first commences, 
to that subsequently drawn, 487 ; determ, 
of the amount of milk-sugar contained in, 
421; optical, 86; sanguiniferous, 381; 
goat’s milk, before and after etheri¬ 
sation, 381; of women in disease, 
.382. 

Milk-sugar, occur, of, in acorns, 3.36; power 
of rotation of, 86 ; determ, of in milk, 421; 
(by optical means, 86); influence of nitro- 
sulphuric acid upon, 324. 

Minerals, magnetic power of, 115; form, of, 
in veins, 556; association (paragenesis) of. 
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556; geographical and geological distri¬ 
bution of, 557. 

Mineral species, with isontorphous consti- 
tuonls, views regarding, 502. 

-waters, 427 ; determ, of carbonic 

acid in, 393. 

Mirage, 97. 

Mirror, construction of the anamorphoses of 
tlie conical, 92. 

Mixtures of metals, (see .Mloys.) 

Mola hydatidea, liquid from a, 388. 

Monometaphosphuric acid, 158, 164. 

Monrolitc, 534. 

Mordants, pfepar. of different, 501. 

Mor])hine, 259 ; detect, of, in oiduro, 422. 

'Morpholitc, 586. 

Mosaic gold, pnipar. of, 439. 

Mother-liquor from brines, 433. 

Motion, observations of periodical, 101. 

Mulberry-tree, green and yellow leaves of, 
.334. 

Mustard-oil, form, of, from assafa-tida-oil, 
302. 

Mu tard-sced, acids in the fatty' oil of black 
and white, 2.37. 

Mvronic acid, prep, from horse-radish, 
300. 


jsr. 

Niikebroil, 586. 

Napbtbalill-compounds, 303. 

Naphthaliii-hyposulphurie acid, 303. 

Nuphtbalin, substances isomeric therewith, 
223. 

Naphthin-Iiyposu]]ihuric acid, 303. 

Narcogeninc, 260. 

Nemalitc, 516. 

Nc])cntbes, liquid contained in the ascidia 
of, 331. 

Nickel, spec. gr. of, 191; detenu, of, in the 
dry w.ay, 404 ; prep, of, on the large 
scale, 443; separ. of, from manganese, 
412, 413; from cobalt, 413. 

Nickcl-bournonitc, 509. 

Nickel-glance, 506. 

Nickel, protoxide of, separ. of, from the al¬ 
kalies, 405. 

Nickel-pyrites, 506. 

Nitranisidine, 279. 

Nitranisolc, 278. ■ 

Nitrate of erythro-mannite, (see Nitro-ery- 
thro-mannite.) 

-lead, act. of, upon lead, 188; 

double-salt of, with borate of lead, 154 : 
with phosphate of lead, 156. 

— magnesia, 177 ; aleoholate of, 

2B2. 

— luaiinite, (see Nitro-mannite). 


Nitrate of prototqde of mercury, double-salt 
with phosphate of protoxide of mercurv, 
195, 

-sub- and protoxide of mercury, 

195. 

-suboxide of mercury, of various 

proportions of comb., 193; double-salt 
with phosphate of suboxidc Of mercury, 
195. 

-potassa, double-salt of, with ni¬ 
trate of soda, its fus. j>., sp. h. and lat. 
fus. h. 22. 

-- soda, double-salt of, with nitrate 

of potassa, (see Nitrate of potassa.) 

Nitrates, anal, of, 401 ; separ. of from me¬ 
tallic chlorides, 404. 

Nitric acid, conducting I’bsistance of, 142; 
in different temperatures, 141; anhy¬ 
drous, 173; act. of, upon organic acicls, 
224. 

Nitriadin, 319. 

Nitrite of lead, 189. 

Nitrites, anal, of, 402. 

Nitride of titanium, 180; comb, of, with 
cyanide of titanium, 180. 

Nitro-azobeuzide, 306. 

Nitro-azoxybeuzidc, 305. 

Nitrobenzaniide, prep, of, 223. 

Nitrobenzanisidide, 279. 

Nitrobenzoatc of ethyl, 22.3 ; aoi. of sul- 

I phideof ammonium upon, 224. 

-methyl, 223; act. of sulphide of 

ammonium upon, 224. 

Nitrocapiylonic acid, 2.33. 

Nitro-cinuanisidide, 280. 

I Nitro-componnds, (see Di-, Tri-, &c., Ni- 
tro-compounds). 

Nitro-erythro-mauiiite, 318. 

Nitrogen-acids, compounds of protoxide of 
lead with, 188. 

1 Nitrogen, occur, in mineral waters, 427; 
prep. 173; detenu in organic compounds, 
401 ; analysis of salts of nitrogen-acids, 
402. 

-protoxide of, boil. p. 25 ; spheroi- . 

dal state and congelation of the liquid, 
17.3. 

Nitroharmaline, 265. 

Nitro-hianuite, 322. 

Nitromcsidinc, 277. 

Nitropencedanin, 329. 

Nitropeucedaninamide, 329. 

Nitroplicnessic acid, act. of sulphide of 
ammonium upon, 240. 

Nitrophenetidine, 294. 

Nitrophenetole, 293. 

Nitroprussides, 198. 

Nitrosulphonapbihalic acid, 303. 

Nitrotohiidine, 278. 

Nitrotyrosinc, 348. 
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Nitrous acid, detqrm. of, 403. 

Nomenclature of colours, (see Colours.) 

Nut'galls, Chinese', 501. 

Nutrition, 365; (see Statics of the human 

' -body.) 

—- relation between the compos, of 

food and that of the excrements, (see 
Statics of the human body.) 

NutTitire matters, compos, of ditfercut, 497 ; 

. (see the ditferent substances.) 

Nuttalite, 526. 

O. 

Oats, compos, of, Tab. I. facing p. 471, of 
ashes, 471; N. 'llO, 116, Tab, D. facing 
p. 460. 

Observations, mean value of, 1; of perio¬ 
dical motion, 161- 

Observatory, (see Central observatory.) 

Ochry deposit of mineral-waters, 429, (see 
Mineral-waters.) 

tKnanthylic acidr form, of, by the oxidation 
of the volatile products of the distillation 

. of fats, 235. 

Oil-cake, of poppy-seed, 495 ; compos, of, 
from poppy-seed and rape-seed, 496; 
Tab. M. facing p. 497 ; aaho.s of the latter, 
477 ; Nos.l4i—14t:<,Tab. E. facing p. 460. 

Oifs, ethereal, 298. 

Olefiant gas, deterni. of, in mixtures of 
gases, 393. 

Oligoclase, 527. 

Olives, (see Olive-tree.) 

Olive-tree, ashes of the leaves, the wood, 
and the fruit of the, 483 ; form, of fat in 
the fruits, 335. 

Olivine, 523, (see Chrysolite.) 

Opium, testing of, 422. 

Optics, 64 ; physiological, 98. 

Ores, form, of, and minerals in veins, (sec 
Veins) ; geographical and geological <Us- 
tribution of, 557. 

Organ of voice, 63. 

Orthite, 524. 

Orthoclase, 526. 

Osmium, cryst. form of, 9. 

Ovarian, cyst, fatty concretion from the, 
387. 

Oxalate of sesquioxide of chromium and 
potassa, optical prop, of, 82. 

Oxalate of lime, deport, with soluble salts 
of copper, 405; occur, and detect, in 
urine, 383. 

Oxalic acid, act. of nitric acid upon, 225. 

Oxamelanile, 248. 

Oxamide, form, of, by the act. of nitric acid 
upon ferrocyanide of potassium, 199. 

Oxamide-oxanilide, 247. 


Oxanilamide, 247, 

Ox-hom, 347.. 

Oxybromide of phosphorus, 164. 

Oxygen, detenu, of, in mixtures of gases, 
392; presence of cUorine in, when evolved 
from chlorate of potassa, 142 ; its comb, 
with hydrogen (see Explosive gas) ; evo- 
hitibu of heat during the comb, with 
other bodies, 16. 

-^- -combinations, analogy of, with 

sulphur-comb., 10. 

Oxypeucedanin, 329. 

Oxypicric acid, (see Styphnic acid.) 

Oxyporphyric acid, 316. 

Ozone, 149; analogy of, with binoxide of 
lead, 150; experiments to determine its 
atomic weight, 151. 

P. 

Palagonite, 537. 

Pale beer Ices, ashes of, 477. 

Palladium, its crystalline fonn, 9 ; fused, 
25. 

Pancreatic juice, 364. 

Papaverine, 259. 

Para-C(ij)aiva-oil, 314. 

Paragencsis of minerals, 556. 

Parallelogram of foi-ces, 36. 

Paramorpliisin, 12. 

Paratungstic acid, distinction of, from tung¬ 
stic acid, 184. 

Passive state of iron, 139. 

Pastinaca saliva, aslies of, 479. 

Potato-disease, 494, (sec Potatoes.) 

Potatoes, compos, of, 331; Table M, facing 
ji. 497 ; ashes of different kinds of, 479 ; 
of diseased, 480. 

Peas, compos, of, 496; ashes of the straw 
and the seed, 470, 476, 478, and Nos. 
1—48, Tables B and C, facing p. 460. 

Peat, illuminating material from, 499. 

Pcctic acid, prep, of, 327. 

Pcctolite, 536. 

Pegmatite of the Vosges, 561. 

Pelluteine, 265. [ 

■Pelosine, 265. 

Pencils of light, Haydinger’s, 104. 

Pennite, 551. 

Pentachloride of phosphorus, its comb, with 
various acids, . 165, (see Chlorophos- 
phates.) 

Perchlorate of quinine, 254 ; cinchonine, 
258 ; morphine and codeine, 259 ; strych¬ 
nine, 261; brucine, 262. 

Periclase, 515. 

Petinine, (see Butylaminc.) 

Pcucedanin, 329. 

Phcnetolc, 293. 

Phenides, 252. 
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Phormium tenax, detect, of the fibres of, 
499. 

Phororie, 213. 

Phosgene-gas, prep, of, 243. 

Phospliainide, 17C, 177. 

Phosphate of alumina, 156. 

-ammonia, occur, in guano, 547. . 

- - ' ■ " lead, doui>le-.«a 1 t of nitrate and 

and phospliate of lead, 156. 

- lime, crystallised 155; compos. 

of that contained in bones, 371; assimila¬ 
tion of, by plants, 328. 

- magnesia, crystallised, 155. 

- protoxide of Tnanganese, crystal¬ 
lised, 155. 

-protoxide of mercury, 195. 

-silver, applic. of, in analytical che- 

inistrv, 404. 

-^ soda (2 NaO, IIO, PO 5 + 24 IK)', 

fus. p., spec, li., an<l lat. fits, h., 22 ; 
amount of water contained in, 155. 

- soda-ammonia, occur, in guano, 

(see Stcrcorite.) 

Pliospbates, double, containing an alkali 
and an alkaline eartb, 157. 

-in general, 154. 

Pbo.spbides, metallic, 166. 

Pbospbocerite, 516. 

Phosphorescence of Nortiluca mi/iarin, 

Cl. 

^I’hosphoric acid, occur, in limestones, 378; 
in rocks and carlhs, 584 ; prep, of j'urc, 
154 ; estim. of, .393, .397 ; scj)ar. from 
the bases, when alumina is present, ,396; 
coinbin. with itcntachloride of phosphorus, 
165. 

Phos|>horus, spec. h. of, 21 ; in iron, 435 ; 
comb, of, with halogens, 164. 

- its compounds with nitrogen, 175. 

Photography, ltl 6 ; theory of the daguerreo¬ 
type jtroccss, 106; photographic pictures 
on jmper, 108 ; coloured photogenic pic¬ 
tures, 110 . 

Pig-irou, (see Cast-iron.) 

Pimelite, .536. 

Pinite,A37 
Piperine, 259. 

Pistar.ite, 523. 

Pitch-coal of the Hardt, near Bonn, form, 
of, from bituminous coal, 582 ; of Grim- 
bach. Tab. O. facing p, 497. 

Pitch of sound, changes in the, resulting 
from the motion of the source of sound, 


62. 

Plants, assimilation of inorganic substances. 

by, 328 ; ashes of, (see Ashes of Plants.) 
Platino-cyanides, 205 ; of magnesium, oi>ti- 


cal exam, of, 83. 
Platinum, fused, 25; 
' from gold-refining. 


occur, in the slags 
444 ; in gray copper 


from the Alps, 511; application of, to 
porcelain painting, 457 ; new base con-' 
taining platinum, 196. 

Pleochroism of the oxalate of sesqnioxide 
of chromium and potassa, 82 ; of hypbr- 
sthene, 82; of Alexandrite, 82 ; of Anti- 
gorite, 83 ; of platino-cyanide of mag¬ 
nesium, 83. 

Plinian, 12. 

Plombi^rin, 431. 

Plumose antimony ore, 508. 

Plums, Tab. N. facing p. 497. 

Polar clock, optical, 96. 

Polarisation, (see Light, Heat.) 

Poppy-seed, compos, of, 494; compos, of the - 
•oil from, 495 ; ashes o^ 483 ; oil-cake of, 
(see OU-cake.) 

Porcelain, Berlin, 457; colouration of, by 
sesqnioxide of iron, 457 ; aventurine 
glazing, 457 ; application of platinum to 
porcelain painting, 457 ; of safflower to 
“ tinted” colours, 460. 

Porcelain colours, (see Enamel colours.) 

Porpbyric acid, compos, of, 316.' 

Porphyry of Lfibejiin, near Halle, 561 ; of* 
Wcl'tin, 562; of Scbirmcc'k, in the' 
Vosges, .562 ; quartz-porphyry (red por¬ 
phyry) of Montrouillou and Saulieu, 563 ; 
(see Melaphyre and similar rocks.) 

Potassa, substitution of, by soda in the 
1 ashes of jdants, 467 ; occur, in limestones, 

! 578. 

! Potassa-iuica, 330. 

I Potassium, spec. li. of, 18. 

■ I’r'opioiiiitc of copper, cry^t•. form, of, 13. 

! Propionic acid, form, of, by’ the oxidation of 
the volatile pn-ducis of the distillation 
1 of fats, 236; from assaftetida oil, 30.3; 

! from turpentine oil, 308 ; from vegetable 

I fibrin, .35.3. 

! Propylene, 294. 

' Proteiti-substiinccs, allotropism of the so- 
•' called, 338; test for, 123; oxidation and 

I const, of, 349, (see Fibrin, Albumin, Ca- 

‘ scin, &c.) decomp, of, by nitric acid, 330; 

I dejiortm. of, -with sulphuric acid and 

sugar, 423. 

Protiodidc of iron, 190. 

Protocliloridc of mercury, act. upon prot¬ 
oxide of, 19.3, (see Mercury.) 

Prussian blue, influence of sun-light upon it 
in vacuo, 198. 

Pscudo-orcin, (sec Erythromannite). 

Psilomelanc, 517. 

Pxoralea fsculentd, root of. Tab. N, facing 
p. 497. 

Pumping apparatus, new, 46. 

I’urree, colouring matter, compounds de¬ 
rived from, .313 ; 

Purric acid, (see Enxaiithic acid.) 
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Pyrites, 507; contain arsenic, 507; gold, 

• 441, 507. 

Pyromorphite, 546i ’ 

Pyrophyllite, 535. 

Pyrotartaric acid, form, of, by the oxidation 
of sebncic acid, 237. 

Pyroterebic acid, 308. 

Pyroxene, 520, 

Pyroxylin, (see Gun-cotton.) 

Q. 

Qnadri-compounds, (see Tetra-compounds). 

Quartz, constants of polarisation and double 
refraction in-, 81 ; form, of, 556. 

Quartz-porphyry, (see Porphyry.) 

Quinine, 254 ; /3 quinine, 25.5 ; y quinine, 
257. 

Quiuoidine, adulte!:ation of commercial, 257. 

R. 

Racemic acid, optical deport, of, 87 ; form, 
of, 209; decomp, of, into dextroracemic 
(tartaric acid), and levoracemic acid, and 
anal, of, 211.' 

Rainbow by gaslight, 98 ; after sunset, 98. 

Rain water, black, fallen in Ireland, 588. 

Rape, compos, of the seeds of, 490 ; ashes 
of the seeds and the straw of, 470, 477 ; 
Nos. 117—143, Table D and E, facing 
p. 460; bU-cake from the seeds of, (see 
Oil-cake.) 

Rape-oil, oxidation of the volatile products 
of distillation of, 235. 

Red antimony, 511. 

Red cabbage, ashes of, 479. 

Red hematite, 515. 

Red oxide of copper, (see Copper, capillary, 
red oxide of.) 

Reflecting telescope, (see Telescope.) 

Refraction, determ, of the coefficient of, by 
means of the microscope, 75; by means 
of Powell’s interference-bands, 66; of 
different varieties of glass, 77 ; of chloro¬ 
form, 78. 

Resin, fossil, from Ilighgate, act. of nitric 
acid upon, 224, (see Bitumen.) 

Resonance, reiterated, 53. 

Respiration, 366; in diseases, 359, (see 

. Statics of the Human Body.) 

Rbamnin, 338. 

Rhamnus frangula and cathartica, 337. 

Rhodonite, 520. 

Ripidolite, 541. 

River water; 427. 

Rocks, magnetic power of, 115, 554; of 
glasses, produced by fusion of, 554; 
fusion-experiments with, 554; geogra¬ 
phical and geological distributipa of. 


557 ; decomp, of, by water, .containing 
carbonic acid, 557; amount of phos- 
pliorus contained in' different English, 
585. 

Rock-salt, amount of silver in, 425 ; of 
iodine in, 551. 

.Rose-oil, rccogn. of the purity of, 299. 

Rotation, problem of, 44. 

Rue-oil, form, from cod liver-oil, 300. 

Rutile, 512; form, of, 556. 

Rye, compos, of. Table I, facing p. 471 ; 
ashes of the seeds of. No. 116, Table 1), 
facing p. 460. 

Rye-grass, Italian, Table L., facing p. 471; 
ashes of, 476. 

S. 

Saccliarimetcr, Soletl’s, 84. 

Saccharimetry, optical, 84, (see Sugar.) 

Safflower, compos. 500; red of, iiseil as 
“tinted” pigment ill porcelain paintinc. 
460. 

Sainfoin, conqios. of, Table L, facing ji. 
471; ashes of, 476; Nos. 65 and 60, 
Table C, facing p. 460. 

Salicylate of oxide of ethyl, 292 ; subst. 
products of, 292; dccoinp. of, l»y lieat- 
iug with baryta, 293. 

—. methyl, dccoinp. of, by distilla¬ 

tion with baryta, 277. 

Salithoie, 293. 

Santonin, prep, of, 337. 

Santorine, 454. 

Sapphirine, .517. 

Saussurite, 528. 

Scapolite, 526. 

Schillcr-spar, 540. 

Schist-oil, carbo-hydrogens yielded by, ,307. 

Schoriamite, 543. 

Scolopsite, 54.3. 

Scurvy-grass, ashes of, 478. 

Sea-kale, ashes of, 478. 

Sea water, 425; of the Dead Sea, 426; 
exam, of the products of evaporation at 
different periods, 450. • 

Sebacic acid, decomp, of, by nitric acid, 

1 237. 

Seleiiites, 169. 

Seiftia-leaves, bitter substance of, 338. 

Serpentine, 539. 

Shea-butter, 235. 

Sheeps’-wool, decomp, of, bv nitric acid, 
351. 

Shells,. 576. 

Silicates, atomic const, of, 518. 

Silicate of manganese, 520. 

Silicic acid, artificial crystals of, 8. 

Silicium, influence of a strong heat upon, 24^ 

Sillimanite, 518. 
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ilvor, reduction of, from its solutions con¬ 
taining copper, by cane-sugar, 195, (sec 
Ciiloride of silver) ; occur, of, in blood, 
3G7; in sea water, in tbe ashes of fucus, 
in the ashes of plants, in chemical pro¬ 
ducts, in rock-salt, in coal, 425 ; distribu¬ 
tion of, throughout the ores of various 
metals, and its extraction, 440; extrac¬ 
tion of, by amalgamation, 441. 

-ores, methods for extracting, 441. 

Silvering glass, by means of gun-cotton, 
327 ; by means of sugar, 456. 

Skulls, softened, of children, (see Bones.) 

Slags, from smelting copper, 437. 

•Slate, aluminous, from the Selkc valley, 581. 

Small me, fibrous, 500. 

Smectite, 531. 

Soapstone, 519, (sec Steatite). 

Soda, dctcrni. of, in tbe ashes of plants, 418 ; 
amount of, in the ashes of wood, 405; 
occur, of, in limestones, 578. 

- manufacture of, anal, of products 

of, 419; residues of. Table II, facing 
p. 401). 

Sodalitc, 512. 

Soils, fa\ourable results of, by manuring with 
limestone, 400; influence of, upon vege¬ 
tation, 403; anal, of, 119; compos, of 
ditferent, in Prussia, 468 ; anal, of, from 
the maritime proiiuces of Kiissia, on 
which flax was grown, 181 ; compos, of 
Russian blnck-e4i tb, 403. 

Sound, rays of, refraction of, 51. 

-sources of, change of the pitch, re¬ 
sulting from the motion of, 01, 02. 

- s clocity of the, propagation of, 19 ; 

propagation of, in eleiatcd regions, 51. 

Sources of light, )>henoniena resulting from 
the motion of, 01. 

Spathic iron, 550, (see Carbonate of jiro- 
toxide of iron.) 

Spectrum, coloured, photogenic pictures of, 

111 . 

Specular iron, form, of, 550, 

Spermaceti, fiis. ji. of, and spec. h. of, 2.3. 

Spheroidal .state, 20. 

Spberometer, 45. 

Spirit from the berries of the inountain-asb, 
487. 

Sprats (Clu/iea spraltus), 462. 

Spring-waters, 127, (see Well-waters.) 

Starch, estiin. of, 119. 

Statics, of the human body, 360 ; of animal 
bodies, 302. 

Staurolite, 518; twinlike comb, of, with dis- 
thene, 518. 

Stearic acid, occur, of, in black mnstard- 
Bced, 237 ; whether identical with mar- 
garic acid, 233. 

Stearin, from beef-suet and from mutton- 


suet, compos, of, 233; deport, of the latter, 
when fused, 234 ; detect, of, in wax, 422- 

Steatite, .519, (see Soapstone.) 

Steel, coefficient of elasticity, 37. 

Stellite, 536. 

Steoroscope, 99. 

Stercorite, 517. 

Stilbite, .535. 

Sti/Hni/ia sehifera, tallow obtained from, 235. 

Stilpnosiderite, 510. 

Stones, (see Rocks.) 

Stora.x, 310; influence of potassa upon, 310. 

Strontia, deport, of, before the blow-pipe, 
405. 

Strontianite, 549. 

Strychnine, 261. 

Styphnic acid, 316. 

Styracin, 310—313. 

Styracone, .310. 

Styrole, .310. 

Stjrone, 312, 313. 

Styr>l, oxide of, 312. 

Succinic acid, occur, of, in the liquid from a 
hydatid cyst, containing cchynococci,* 
388; in the carbonaceous residue formed* 
in the prep, of ether, 208; form, of, and 
prep, of, fiom malic acid, 207. 

Succininiide, compounds of, with protoxide 
of silver, 239. 

Sug.ar, occur, in the white of the hens’ egg, 
334 ; ill urine and hlood, after woupding 
' the brain, 383 ; xarious kinds of, 320 ; (see 

I Caiic-sugar, Alilk-sugar, Glucose, Grape- 

' sugar); determ, of, 419, (see Sacha- 

I rimetry.) 

Sugar-cane, 332. 

I Siigar-reflriing by means of acetate of lead, 
191; cinploynient of sulphite of lime, 

I in tbe process of, 191. 

Sulphamylo-sulplmric acid, whether iden^i^ 

' cal with hyposulpliamylic acid, 260. 

Sul])lia!iisoIide, 281. 

Sulx>hate of alumina, 179. 

- alumina and potassa, form, of, 

(see Aliiiiitc) ; cubic ami octahedral alum 
not identical in compos., 179 ; dccomi>. by 
carbonate of ammonia, 179 ; by hot con- 
centrpted sulphuric acid, 179. 

- ammonia employed for rendering 

wood incombustible, 452; double-salt 
with malate of copper, 207. 

- cinchonine, detect, of, in sulphate 

of quinine, 422. 

-suboxide of cobalt, (see Cobaltr 

sulphate of.) 

- protoxide of copper, aqueous, 

conducting resistance of, 142; at different 
temperatures, 141; basin,' 191. 

-didymium, 178. 

--lanthanium, 178. 
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Sulphate of lead, its dccomp. by metallic zinc, 
188. 

-lime, (see Gypsum.) 

„„ , ■ - - quinine, detect, of the adultera¬ 

tion of, vdth sulphate of cinchonine, 422. 

-^— soda, .(see Glauber's salt.) 

-protoxide of zinc, aqueous, con¬ 
ducting resistance of, 142; at different 
temperatiu-es, 141. 

Sulphide-of antimony, (see Kermes.) 

■ '. cobalt, 508. 

- -.. nickel and cobalt, 508. 

-nitrogen, 175. 

Sulpliite of potassa, of sesquioxide of chro- 
' mium, of lithia and of teroxide of bismuth, 
167. 

Sulphocerbnrnic e 6 jd, 239. 

Sulphocarbanilide, 243. 

Sulphocyanide of amyl, 295 

-benzoyl, 298. 

Sulphohydrokinone, yellow and brown, 215. 
Sulphonaphtbalic acid, 30,3. 

Sulphur, different states of, 167 ; prep, of, 
from hydrosuI]ihuric acid, 448; form, of, 

' in nature, 550, 559; whether isonior- 
phous with arsenic, 10, (see Compounds 
of sulphur) ; evol. of h. during the comb, 
with other bodies, 16. 

Sulphur, combinations of, analogous with 
the comb, of oxygen, 10 . 

Sulpjburetted waters, dccompos. of, 431; 

org. substances contaiued in, 431. 
Sulphuric acid, prep, of pure, 168 ; manu¬ 
facture of, by means of nitric aci<l, 448 ; 
,, by means of clay, 448; of pumice-stone, 
448 ; comb, with pentachloride of phos¬ 
phorus,.165; crystallised hydrate of, 168; 
spec. g^av. of mixtures of, and water, 
168 ; conducting resistance of aqueous, 
142 1 at different temperatures, 141. 
Sulphurous acid, determ, of, in mixtures of 
gases, 393 ; comb, 'with pentachloride of 
phosphorus, 165. 

Sun,, colour of the, 97. 

Sweat of cholera patients, 389. 

Swietenia seneffalens^s, bark of, 332. 
Sympiezometer for the measurem ent of 
strong gusts nf wind, 46. 

Syphon, with continuous motiou, 46 ; in¬ 
termittent, for washing precipitates, 425. 


T. 

Talc, ^19. 

Tftlc-slate, petrefisctioiis in, 561. 
T«dc.8teinm«rk, 619. 

‘taitow, (see Stearin; Vegetable tallow.) 
Tantiocanbic acid, act. of potassa upon, 221. 


Tartar, simultaneous prep, of tartaric acid* 
and carbonate of potassa, 208. 

Tartaric acid, optical deport, of, 87; of 
fused, 89 ; act. of nitric acid upon, 224. 

Taurin, prep, of, by the putrefaction of ox- 
bile, 373, 

Tcleoxydic bodies, 415. 

Telescope, new eye-piece, 89; Lord Kosse’s, 
92. 

. Tclluridc of bismuth, (see Tetradyniitc.) 

- silver, 504, 

Tellurium, cryst. form of, 10 ; not sol. in 
nitric acid, 188. 

Terchromatc of potassa, 184. 

Terebic acid, 308. 

. 'i'eriodide of arsenic, prep, of, 186; form, 
of, 187. 

'ferpln, 309. 

Tetrachloro-bydrokinone, (see Cbloranile.) 

Tctracliloro-snlpliuna.phtalic acid, 304. 

Tetradyniitc, 504. 

Tetramctaiiliosphoric acid, 158, 163. 

Thcine, (see Caffeine.). 

Thenard’s blue, form, of, 190. 

Thulite, 523. 

Tides, theory of, -IS. 

Tin, cquiv. of, 188 ; anal, of Banka tin, 188 ; 
sejiar. from antimony, 111 ; from arsenic, 
411 ; (sec Tinning and Tin-plate.) 

Tin, binoxidc of, artificial crystals of, 8 . 

Tim'lura fvrri iodati and 'J'inctura Jerri 
muriatiri, prep, of, 190; Farri acetivi 
wtherpo, 228. 

Tincture of iodine, decom]i. and prep, of, 17('. 

Tinning, cleaning the surface for, 1 1.5. 

Tin-plate, use of the refuse of, 146, (see 
Tinning.) 

Tbionapbthalic acid, .303. 

'fitanute of ])otassa and soda, 183. 

Titanic acid, preji. of pure, 181 ; crystallised, 
8 ; different moditications and combina¬ 
tions of, 182. 

Titanium, 180; anal, of the so-called cubes 
of, formed in .smelting furnaces, 180; 
pure metallic, 181 ; equiv. of, 183; influ¬ 
ence of a strong heat on the so-called, 24. 

Tiza, 551. . 

Tomhazitc, 506. 

Tones produced by the electric current, 52. 

Toiunambour, 331 ; ashes, -180. 

Torsion of wires and rods, 36. 

Tribromo-mesitilole, 307. 

Trichloro-hydrokinone, 220. 

Trichloro-kinone, 219. 

Tricbloro-mesitilole, 307. 

Tricbloro-siilphouaphthalic acid, 304. 

Tri-etbylamine, 274. 

Tri-metaphospboric acid, 158. 

Tri-nitranisole, 278. 

Trinitro-benzophenide, 253. 
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Trillitro-mpsitilole, 307. 

Trinitro-salitholc, 293. 

Triphylline, 546. 

Tntoniite, 539. 

Troostitc, 523. 

Tungsten, metallic, influence of a strong heat 
upon, 25. 

Tungstic acid, comb, of, with pentaehloride 
of phosphorus, 166 ; distinction of, from 
paratungstic acid, 184. 

Turnijis, compos, of different kinds of. Table 
K, facing p. 471, Tallies M and N, facing 
p 497 ; ashes of, 474,480; Nos. 154— 
181 in Tables E and F, facing p. 460. 

Tur]ictitine-oil, decompos. by nitric acid, 
308 ; act. of potassa upon, 310. 

-hydrate of, 308. 

Type-metal, 147. 

Tyrosine, 317; form, and prepar. of, 341, 
319 ; act. of nitric acid upon, .348. 

IT. 

TJndulation, theory of, 48 ; relation of ve¬ 
locities between longitudinal and latcial 
waxes, TS. 

Unionite, .538. 

Urahtc, 521, 522. 

Uranium, determ, of, 406. 

L'raiiium-coin]>ounds, prep, of pure, on the 
large scale, 185 

Urea, occur, of, in the blood, 366; (see 
Acetj 1-urea, Aniylo-urea, Lniie.) 

Uric acid, occur, m blood, 366 ; in the flesh 
of an alligator, .368. 

Urinary calculi, occur, of, in the bodies of 
man and animals, 387. 

Urine of m.an, compos, of healthy, 381 ; 
ashes of, 385 ; o\alatc of lime contained 
in, 38.3; in diseases, 38.3; acid reaction 
of, 382; of cahes, 383, (mine of the 
Ilt/rar cajipn<tts, sec Dasjes-pis) ; silgar in 
the urine, after wounding the ventricle, 
.38.3 ; amount of mtiogeii compared with 
that of food, (see livcremerits.) 

l’'tricular state of matter, 7. 

« 

V. 

Valeraldehyde, (see Aldehyde of valerie 
acid). 

Valeramine, 270. 

Valeiian root, non-volatile acids of, 221. 

Valeric acid, form, by the oxidation of 
the volatile products of the distillation 
of fats, 236; from assafoetida-oil, 302 ; 
from vegetable tibrin, 35.3 ; separ. of, 
from the other acids CnHn 04 , 227; 
decomp, of, by the electric current, 230. 

VOL. III. 


Valyl, (see Butyl.) 

Vaiiour, determ, of the tensiiin of, con¬ 
nection between it and the fus, p., 26. 

Vegetable fibrin, decomp, of, by nitric acid, 
352. 

-tallow, Chinese, 235. 

Veins, form, of, 554, 556. 

f'eiia oeHualm, calculus of the, 387. 

Vcsuvian, (see Idocrase). 

Vibrations of suspended elastic rods, 36; 
of clastic plates, 4.3. 

Villarsite, 540. 

Vine, cultivation of the, 460. 

Vision, erect, 98 ; optional adaptibility, 99 ; 
single, with two eyes, 99, 100; appl. of 
the duration of impressions made on the 
retina, 101 ; vision in n\i; aub- 

jective optical phenomena, 104 ; defective 
sight, 105. 

ViMaiiitc, 517. 

Voclckiierite, 517 

\oicp, tone of, 62. 

Voltagometer, 140. 

Voltaic pile, 136 ; force of constant batteries,.* 
139; new metliod of determining this 
force, 139, (see (ias-battery.) 

W. 

Wacke, from Sillberg, 572. 

Wad, 516. 

Washing appaiatus for precipitates, 425. ^ 

Water, condensation in mixtures consisting 
of acid and, 15 ; friction of, 45 ; iiifluencei 
upon lead pipes, 439; determ, of oiganic' 
mattci 111 , 419; lat. h. of aqueous vapour, 
26; magnetism of the vapour of, 115; 
tension and amount of v'apoiir of, in the 
air, 28 ; unproved filters, 484 ; con¬ 
taining magnesia as cause of goitre and 
cretinism, 558, (see Sea-water, Miiieral- 
vvatcr, Itiver-water, Spring-water, Well- 
water, Brines, Sulphuietted-water.) 

Wav e-machine, Fessel’s, 92. 

Wax (bees’),.fus. p. of, sp. h. of, and lat. 
fus. h. of, 23; detect, of the adulteration 
with stearin, 422. 

Well-waters, 427 ; dependence of, for tteir 
ingredients on the soil, 338, (see Spring- ■ 
waters, Miiicial waters, &c.) 

Wheat, rompos. of, 489; Talile I, facing 
p. 471; Table N. facing p. ; wheaten 
bran, 489 ; ashes of, 471, 477 ; Nos. 67^ 
104 Tables in C and D, facing p.460. 

White Antimony, 516. 

White cabbage, ashes of, [480, (see Cab¬ 
bage.) 

-of egg, (see AlbiAxdn ‘ and Hen’s 

egg.) 

s B 
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White lead, manufacture of, 4.52; basic 
chloride of lead as a substitute for, 453. 

WUlemite, 523. 

Wine, clarification of, 484.; act. of frost 
upon, 485 ; influence of lime upon, 485 ; 
investigation of, from the Bergstrasse of 
different vintages, 486; distinction be- 
tvreen grape-wine and apple-wine, 487. 

Wollastonite, 520. 

Wood, rendered incombustible by means of 
sulphate of ammonia, 452. 

Wood-ashes, (see Ashes of Plants, and the 
various kinds of Wood.) 

Woody fibre, act. of sulphnro-nitric acid 
upon, (see Gun-cotton) ; act. of dil. nitric 
acid upon, .327. 

Woo', (see Sheeps’ wool.) 

Wongshy (colouring principle), 315; ashes 
of, 483. 

X. 

Xanthate of oxide of ammonium, 290. 

-lead, 289. 


Xanthates, act. of iodine upon, 289. 
Xanthogenamide, 291. 
Xanthoproteic acid, 350. 


y. 

Yeast, (see Fermentation and Pale beer 
lees.) 

Yolk of egg, (see liens’ egg.) 


Z. 

Zeolite, red, 535; Meldzcolite, 5.36. 

Zinc, separ. of, from manganese, 412; act. 

of different liquids upon vessels of, 439. 
Zinc-ethyl, 288. 

Zinc-niclbyl, 288. 

Zinc, oxide of, separ. from the alkalies, 
405. 

Zinc-spar, (see Carbonate of zinc.) 

Zoiodin, 431. 
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Anal. 



Analysis. 
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Application. 
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Boiling-point. 

Comb. 



Combination. 

Cornp. 
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Compos. 



Composition. 

Cond. r. 



Conduction-resistance. 

Const. 



Constitution. 

Cryst. f. . . . . 



Crystalline form. 

Doconip. 



Decomposition. 

Deport. 



Deportment. 

Determ. 



Determination. 

Detect. 



Detection. 

Electr. 



Electricity. 

Equiv. 



Equivalent. 

Exp. 



Expansion. 

Exam. 



Examination. 

Form. 



Formation. 

Fiis. h. 



Fusion-heat. 

Fus. i». 



Fusing-point. 

Invest. 



Investigation. 
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Latent fusion-heat. 
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Latent heat. 

Lat. vap. h. 



Latent vapour-heat. 

Occur. 
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Optical deportment. 

Org. subst. . 



Organic substance. 

Precip. 



Precipitation. 

Prod. 



Product. 

Prep. 



Preparation. . 

Proji. 



Properties. 

Recogn. 



Recognition. 

SSepar. 



Separation. 

Solut. 



Solution. 

Sol. , . . . . 



Soluble. 

Spec. grav. . 



Specific gravity. 

Spec, li. 



Specific heat. 

Subst. 



Substande. 

Temp. . . . 



Temperature. 

Tens, of vaj). 



Tension of vapour. 
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CHEMICAL GEOLOGY. 


Gene¬ 

ralities. 

Magnetic 
properties 
of rocks. 


Cieneralltles. Maf^netic Properties of Rocks. —Conceining Ue- 
lesse’s(l) investigations into the magnetic properties of rocks, see 
p. 115. Dclesse has farther carried out the fusion-experiments with 
the various kinds of rock which we have mentioned in our jirevious 
Annual Report, II, 456, and has examincd(2) the glasses thus pro¬ 
duced jxs to their magnetic properties(3). 

Volcanic and Metallic Products and Formation of Veins. —Dlie de 
Beaumont(4) has communicated an ingenious treatise on volcanic 
find metallic emanations and the formation of veins, as they took place 
in the different geological epochs, and has added some views on the 
development of inorganic nature, by which he endeavours to delineate 
the progression of phenomena during the formation of the solid crust 
of the earth. A glance at the accomj^iying table will explain the 
priuci})les on which ho proceeds. The present volcanos on the one 
hand produce lava, and on the other hand, carry up evaporised 
substances, which apj)car on the surface in the suffiones, solfataras 
and mineral springs. In the old fundamental volcanic rocks this 
diversity of action is still manifest ; but the nearer , we approach to 
granite and the granitic rocks, the less do the two sorts of erup¬ 
tive action, the lava kind, and the sulphur kind, appear separately. 
But here, chemical and physical actions of another character manifest 
themselves. Together with heat, water plays, in this case, a most 
important-part. The quantity of silica considerably increases, and with 
it the number of the elements ejected from the interior of the earth to 
the surfaee. Of the elements which exist in granite, only a small 
numbeB arc found as constituents in recent rock formations. Thus,, by 
the • formation of granite, matters were solidified, according to De 
Beaumont, which in later times would have exercised a destructive 
infiuence on organic nature. .JBodies of inferior energy alone remained 

(1) Loc. cit. page 11.5; Jahrb. Miner. 1849, 285. 

(2) BuU. Gdol. [2] IV, 1380. 

(3) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 367; Compt. Rend. XXX, 84; Instil. 1850, 33. 

(4) Bull. Gdol. [2] IV, 1249. 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS IN NATURE. 
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Organic 

bodies. 

Mineral 

springs. 

Volcanic 

emanations. 

New volcanic 
rocks. 

Old volcanic 
rocks. 

Fundamental 

rocks. 

Elements 
occurring in 
the nneom- 
bined state. 

Meteorites. 

Granites. 

Tin veins. 

Ordinary 

veins. 

Potassium 

* 

4c 


4s 




_ 





Sodium 

* 
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4< 




_ 




* 

Lithium . 






_ 


_ 





Barium . . 

_ 
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Calcium . . 
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Magnesium . 

* 

* 

4c 
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4s 

* 
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_ 
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— 

— 
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_ 
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— 

4s 
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_ 
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— 

_ 
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* 

__ 
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Zinc . . 

— 

— 

-C2) 

— 
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_ 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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_ 
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— 
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4c 

_ 
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— 
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— 

_ 
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h 

■k 

_ 
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_ 
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. 
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_ 
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Platinum . ; 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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* 

_ 
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Osmium . . | 



_ 


_ 
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— 

Cold .1 

— 

— 

— 

_ i 

_ 



4c 
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Hydrogen 

* 1 

4c 

* 
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4c 

*: 
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Sllicium . 

* ' 

f- 

K 
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Titanium . 

— 1 
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4s |4c 

4c 

— 

-(7) 
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Ck 
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_ 1 



— 
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— 

_ 
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— 

_ 
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— 

Pelopium . | 

— 
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— i 

— i 
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— 

— 

4c ! 
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Tungsten . j 
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— 
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— 

_ 
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Molybdenum i 

— 
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— j 
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— 

- 1 

! 

-w 

4c 1 

4s 

A 

Vamuiium 



— 1 
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- 

-■ i 

— 


— I 



Chromium 
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_ 

.. i 
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. 1 

* 


Tellurium . { 

— 1 

— 1 

— j 

— I 



— i 

♦ 

_ 

- 1 

4c 


Antimony 

— 1 

— ' 


— i 

— 



* 

— 

— 

4s 


Arsenic 

— i 

- u 


— 

— 

+ i 
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sk ; 

4 , 

* 

Phosphorus . 

* * 1 


— j 
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* ! 

- * 1 

4> 1 

4c 

A 
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1 
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4 1 



-> 
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— ' 

— 
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— 

— 

— 
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* 

Sulphur . 
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4. 
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k 

Oxygen . 
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4. j 



4c 

4. 1 


4C j 

* 

4 
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_ i 




— 

; 

- 1- 



—- 1 


Bromine . 

— 1 

— in 


~ j 




1- 

— 

— 

~ i 


C'hlorine . 

4, |4 

IC 


Its ' 

* 



•— '4 



4s 

* 

Fluorine . . ; 

* 

I” 


— : 

4s 


4c 1 

•” i- 

— 

4* j 

4s 

A 

1 

16 1 

16 ! 

24 

IS* ' 

14 

U, 1 

.80 ! 

20 ! 

21 i 

42 1 

48 

43 


(1) Oa the presence of silver in various kinds of fucus, of land-plants, and in the animal 
organism, see page 425. 

(2) On the presence of tin, zinc, antimony and lead, in mineral waters, see Annual Report for 
1847 and 1848. II, 268. 

(8) L. O m el in found Btrontia in the basalt of Stetten, intheHdgau (see Rammelsb. Handw., 
I, 79) 5 Rammelsbergin that of Engelhiius, near Carlsbad (see Rammelsb. Handw.. 4 Suppl., 17). 

(4) Mentioned by Shepard as occurring in the iron of Cocke County, Teneasee (see Sill. Am. J. 
[2] IV, 14). • 

(5) Was found In the iron of Bratinau, by Fischer and Duflos (Annual Report for 1847 and 

1848, II. According to Silliman. juu.. arsenic occurs also in the meteoric iron of Texas and 

Lockport (Annual Report for 1847 and 1848. II, 518). 

(6) Rammelsberg found tin in the meteoric iron of Seelaisgen (Annual Report for 1847 and 
1848, 11,511). 

(7) Is found, according to Rammelsberg,»in the meteorite of Juvenas (Annual Report for 1847 
and 1848. ZI. 606L 
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behind, but the equilibrium between the organic world, and the 
matter necessary for it, was established and is kept up ; this is shown, 
in the table by comparing the elements of organic bodies, with those 
which arc most widely spread in nature, and are to be found in the 
volcanic products of modern time. 

In the oldest crystalline rocks, which formed the first covering of 
the earth, the abundance of elements is the greatest; a similar abun¬ 
dance prevails in their immediate emanations, in those products which 
De Beaumont describes as the vein-formations of granite, and which 
he designates by the general name of tin-ore-veins. Next to these 
conic more recent veins, which arc formed by the eruption of masses 
less Vich in quartz, whose point of egress lies deeper in the interior of 
the eai’th. These are the ordinary veins to which especially lead- 
glance-veins belong. In the third rank appear mineral waters, 
which constitute a continuation of the various phenomena of emana¬ 
tion. The ejected products of volcanos form the fouith class; they 
are somewhat jioorer in elements than the mineral waters, but have 
some I'csinnblance to them. The oldest period of the formation of 
granite is marki^d by a fixation of silicium and potassium, apparently 
on account of their grcatcir capability of oxidation. Other bodies 
remained unoxidised in the depth, such as palladium, rhodium, 
platinum, osmium, iridium, &c., and were only occasionally brought 
to the surface. 

The ordinary ore-veins, which, on account of the predominating 
mineral, may be called lead-glance-veins, Beaumont considers 
entirely analagous to the ejected jiroducts of modern volcanoes, and 
the de|)ositioii from mineral springs; he believes that they are formed 
by a sublimation, during w'hich the matter was carried over with the 
steam. They differ from the modern phenomena of this kind only 
in so far as they-arc subordinate to more ancient eruptive rocks, 
while mineral waters are princi]>ally found in countries of volcanic 
activity, or at least where the crust of the earth has been subject to 
many disturbances. The volatilisation of metallic bodies in lead-veins, 
and those analogous to these, took plac(! by means of the so-called 
mineralising substances, such as sulphur, seleiiiuniplbhlorine, iodine, 
bromine, arsenic, phosphoiais, antimony and tellurium. The presence 
of oxidised metals on the surface of many veins, Beaumont ascribes 
to the water, charged with oxygen, reaching the surface from the 
atmosphere, w'hile the «ft-oxidiscd substances, w'hich form the real 
veins, proceeded from the principal springs or from vapours, which 
came directly from rocks not yet cooled. According to this mode of 
origination, we can understand also the way in which metals are 
usually associated in veins, since such as have similar chemical 
properties occur together; for example, nickel and cobalt, iron and 
manganese, antimony and arsenic. 

On the contrary, the tin-veins, or those analogous to these, are 
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distinguished by the presence of anhydrous silicatesj by quartz, in 
veins, by the absence of mineralising bodies, and farther, as the table 
shows, by the abundance of simple bodies, and by their constant 
relation to the granites; their production stands in the closest con¬ 
nection with the origin of granite .itself. To this last Heauinont 
attributes an eruptive origin at a high temperature, and is of opinion 
that the silica, which played a part in its formation, must have been 
of an aqueous and gelatinous character. In the formation of the 
minerals, which arc included by granite and the tin-ore-veins, he 
believes that several elements acted in a similar manner as chlorine 
and sulphur in the recent lavas, but the agents which carried off 
with theni tungsten, molybdenum, tantalum, &c., were of far 
greater energy ; and he shares the opinion of Datibrec, that.fluorine, 
phosphorus and boron have been these agents. Hence the tin-orc- 
vcins appear to have been the first fumeroles of granitic masses, 
while the more recent ore-veins are the fumeroles of the eruptive 
rocks, to which they arc subordinate. 

Formation of Minerals and Ores In Veins.— I)aubrce(l), both by 
direct c.xperiments(2), as well -as by the consideration of geological 
results, has come to the conclusion that tinstone, titanic acid 
(brookitc, anatase, rutile), specular iron, and partly also quartz, owe 
their origin to the decomposition of fluorides and chlorides by steam. 
Hence there must have been in earlier periods fumeroles containing 
hydrofluoric acid, which existed in the middle of a crater of elevation 
as, for example, in Oisans. From these inquiries Daubree draws 
the conclusion that this mode of production, by which the fixed mine¬ 
rals became volatile, must liave played an important part in the 
metamorphoses of rocks, and that the hydrofluoric acid in granite is 
derived from the same source. 

Association (Paragencsls) of Minerals. —It cannot be denied, that 
certain laws prevail over the association of minerals, and that 
in nature the existence of certain minerals depends on the existence 
of others. Now, though we are able only in a few cases to form a 
correct idea of Uj® original connection of these phenomena, yet surely 
an accurate stIWinent, which establishes the facts, is itself of great 
interest; and A. Breithaupt, who distinguishes the whole of this 
doctrine by the name paragenesis of minerals, has communicated his 
ideas on this subject in a special work(3) which, on account of its 
copiousness, admits of no abstract. We only remark, that the subject 
has also its practical value, as the search after useful minerals will be 


( 1 ) Cotnpt. Bend. XXiX, 227; Instit. 1849, 292; Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 147; Ann. 
Min. [1] XVI, 129; Jahrb. Miner. 1849, 712; Sill. Am. J. [2] IX, 122; Dufr^noy’s 
lleport to the Academy, Compt. Rend. XXX, 383 ; Froriep’s Berichte aus d. Natur- u. 
llcilUunde, 1850, Nr. 39. 

(2) See this Report, p. 8. 

(3) pic Piiragrcncsis der Mincraiicn, Freiberg, 1649. 
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facilitated, if the circumstances are well ascertained, which are associ*. 
ated with a successful result. In reference to the history of forma¬ 
tion, an accurate investigation of the age of various bodies, as it may 
be inferred from their succession, is evidently of the highest import¬ 
ance; and in this respect the work of Breithaupt will serve as a 
foundation for similar inquiries. We only add the ordesr of the 
formations of veins as enumerated by Breithaupt. These are groups 
of minerals, occurring together in veins, and following one another in 
definite succession, which is recognised by the structure of the vein. 
The enumeration begins with the oldest, and concludes with the most 
recent group. They are named after the minerals which predominate 
in them, and Breithaupt adduces for each the eases of paragenesis 
with which he has become acquainted. 

1. Pyroxcne-garnet-pyrites-blende-fomiation; 2. Titanium-forma¬ 
tion ; 3. Noble quartz-formation; 4. Pyritic lead-zinc formation ; 5. 
Ancient cobalt-formation; 6. Tin-tungsten-formation ; 7. Tellurium- 
gold-formation ; 8. Clinoedric(l) lead-zinc-formation; 9. Spathic 

iron-formation; 10. Copper-formation; 11. Antimony-formation; 
12. Manganese-iron-formation ; 13. Fluorine-biiryta-formation; 14. 
Recent cobalt-nickel-formation ; 15. Barytic lead-zinc-formation ; 16. 
Barytic eopjjer-formation; 17. “ Edle geschickc-forniation”{^Z) or 

silver-formation; 18. Barytic mercury-formation; 19. Zeolitic for¬ 

mation ; 20. Phosphatic formation. 

Boue(3) has written upon the geographical and geological distri¬ 
bution of minerals, ores and rocks, with especial reference to their 
origination. 

Uccomiiosltloii of Rocks by Water.—W. B. Rogers .and R. E. 
Rogers(4) have laid before the British Association their inquiries 
into the action of ])ure water and water cliargcd with carbonic acid 
upon minerals and various kinds of rocks, the substance of w'hich 
we have communicated in the preceding Annual Report(5). They 
detail, moreover, experiments upon tiic relative solubility of carbonate 
of lime, and carbonate of magnesia in water containing carbonic acid. 
These contradict the supposed greater solubility of carbonate of 
lime, and the theory founded upon it, of dolomiiie being formed 
by the abstraction of the former and the relative increase of the car¬ 
bonate, of magnesia. By the exhaustion of pulverised dolomite with 
water charged with carbonic acid, it was found that carbonate of 
magnesia exists in a' greater proportion to the carbonate of lime" in 


(1) Breithaupt designates by the term, clinoedrite, a inineralogical genus of the 
order of glances, embracing crystallised weissgUltigerz, schwarzgultigerz, schwarzerz, 
fahl-ore, tennautite, copper-blende and tin-copper-glance. 

(2) Silver with misspickel, quartz, &c. 

(3) Mdm. de la Soc. Gdol. de France, III, 1. partie; Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 326 (short 
notice). 

(4) Instit. 1849, 399. . 

(5) Annual. Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 465. 
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the Bola 1 ;i:dn than corresponds to the pulverised rock. In the stalac¬ 
tites of the cavern of Weyer in Virginia, certainly only traces of 
magnesia are found; but in this case the carbonate of magnesia may 
have been conveyed to greater depths, by the atmospheric waters, a 
supposition which appears to be confirmed by the great abundance of 
it in the springs of the neighbourhood. 

Depenilence of aprlnss for their Insredlcnts on the Soil.— -We(l) 
have already mentioned Grange’s comparative researches into the 
waters of various geological formations, and the dependence of their 
saline constituents on the elevation at which they occur. Grange 
has pursued these investigations( 2 ), and considered especially the geo¬ 
logical situations in which goitre and cretinism appear in Switzerland 
and Savoy, lie has been confirmed in his opinion that the cause of this 
disease lies in the water thiit is drank, and indeed in its containing 
magnesia. ■ He found tliat gtfhre occurs in the Alps as an endemic 
below and upon magnesiaii formations, and particularly on the Meercs- 
molasse, the Nagelfluh, whose springs contain much magnesia, on 
lias and hornblende rocks; that it is ])rincipally found on the lines 
of separation which divide the, country into stripes parallel to the 
direction of the great (rhain, and where uniform strata of gypsum and 
dolomite are met with ; that it disappears above these formations, 
but has its greatest intensity between and upon them. On the'upper 
and lower chalk, <jn the ujiper jura-formation, where magnesian rocks 
do not occur, goitre is quite unknown. 

Kvolutlon of Gas. —S. S. lioward(3) reports a remarkable spon¬ 
taneous evolution of gas, at the village of Charlemont in Stafl’ordshin', 
to the discovery of which a labourer was led, by the absence of all 
vegetation on the spot. When he fi.ved ])ipe 8 in the ground he 
obtained a constant stream of gas which biirnt with a bright, blueish, 
pale flame, giving heat and light; and he found the same in his 
cottage also, which was at the distance of 150 yards from this spot, 
so that he and his neighbour could apply .9 gas-pipes, without jicr- 
ceiving a diminution of gas, even after burning it for many weeks. 
The spot is at the distance of more than a mile from a coal-mine, but 
in the neighbourhood occur several fissures in the ground, and it is 
probable that the gas finds its way through these out of the great 
coal deposits of the neighbourhood. According to the analysis of 
Howard, the gas consists of carburetted hydrogen; he found in 1000 
volumes 996 volumes of carburetted hydrogen gas, P 2 H 4 , 3 volumes 
carbonic acid, and 1 vol. aqueous vapour and nitrogen. The sp. gr. of 
the gas is 0-56126. Its combination is somewhat difterent from that 
of the natural marsh gas and the gas in old mines, by its containing 
less carbonic acid and nitrogen. 


(1) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 466. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 695; Arch. Ph. Nat. XlII, 251. 

(3) Instit. 1849, 406; Cliem. Gaz. 1849, 409. 
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Oristn of Carbonic Add. —G. Bischof(l) found that carbonic acid 
is gradually separated from carbonate of lime, carbonate of protoxide 
of iron and carbonate of magnesia by silicic acid, both in its soluble 
and insoluble modification (pulverised quartz), with the co-operation 
of boiling water. Carbonate of magnesia actually loses its carbonic 
acid under the influence of boiling water alone. The exhalations of 
carbonic acid from the interior of the earth (Laacher See, Eifel), 
especially those from the suffiones of Tuscany, have, according to 
Bischof, such an origin. According to the law of the increase of 
temperature, at a depth of 8600 feet in the interior of the earth, 
the boiling temperature certainly prevails, and this depth is doubtless 
reached by the aluminous slate. If limestone strata and, quartzous 
rocks exist there, and if w'ater obtains a passage through them, even 
at that small dc])th, carbonic acid must be set free. 

Carbonate of Lime In sca-watcr.— J. Davy’s(2) observation that 
the quantity of carbonate of lime in sea-water increases in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of coasts, and almost disappears at a great distance from 
land, is of importance to Geology, as y)ointing out the development 
of lime-secreting organic beings in the neighbourhood of coasts. 

Formation of bulphur, U}’|ii!!iiiii, Anbydritc and Alnnlte. — Co- 
quand(3) has communicated very valuable contributions to the 
history of the formation of the sulphur, gypsum, anhydrite and 
alunite, in the solfataras, alum-pits and lagoons of Tuscany, which 
all, although in difi’erent degrees, are the latest manifestations of 
volcanic action which has affected the soil of Tuscany; and among 
which the appearance of ])lutonic rocks, and the formation of deposits 
of metallic oi’cs, mark the period of the greatest intensity'. This 
excellent treatise does not well admit of an abstract. It is worthy 
of remark that there is proved in it an intimate connection between 
the antimony-veins and the solfataras, the frequent occurrence, 
in the solfatara of Percta, of quartz, assuming the psendomorphous 
forms of antimony-glance, in the rnacigno, i. e. in a rock, that, 
according to most geologists, belongs to the uppermost strata of the 
chalk-formation. The occurrence, in Pereta, of alunite free from 
iron, produced from the sliales underlying the limestone, is accounted 
for by the formation of soluble iron-compounds, which are continually 
washed away, while insoluble alumite remains behind, which loses 
this insolubility-—arising from an excess of alumina—only by being 
submitted to a process of roasting. 

Ehrenberg(4) has observed, for the first time, infusoria (45 
species) in a .specimen of gypsum from Asia Minor. Prom the 

(1) Verliandl. d. rhein. naturf. Gcsellscbaft zu Bonn, 1849, 23. Febr.; Jabrb. Miner. 
1849,725. 

(2) See 425, where some observations of Wbite are mentioned. 

(3) Bull. Gcol. [2] VI, 91; Jabrb. Miner. 1849, 484. 

(4) Bert. Acad. Ber. 1849, 193; Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 252 ; Instit. 1849, 413. 
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determination of these infusoria, it results that gypsum is a fresh¬ 
water formation, and probably belongs to the browu-coal-formation. 
It contains 38 polygastrica, 6 phytolitharia, and 1 entomostraca. 

T. S. Hunt(l) pointed out the connection that exists between the 
gyp«im-deposits and the springs containing free sulphuric acid of 
the Onondaga salt-groups of the upper silurian system in Canada. 
The gypsum-deposits of that countiy always rise in hills, or dome- 
formed masses of from 1 to 400 feet in diameter. These rest on 
undisturbed limestonc-sti’ata, whilst the upper strata are thrown up, 
and in part rest on the sides of the gypsum-mounds, and have also in 
part disappeared. In one case, a thin cylinder of gypsum passes 
through several limestone-strata, and ends in a cone of the usual 
form, which being surrounded by the tertiaiy clay of the neigh¬ 
bourhood is therefore quite of recent origin. It has also been 
observed in western New York that such' gy{)sum-eonc8 have been 
frequently formed since the first colonisation of the country, and 
have destroyed the foundation of houses by gradually rising. Hunt 
ascribes the origin of the gypsum to the action of the sul])huric acid on 
the limestone, but has as yet expressed no opinion as to where he looks 
for the origin of the sulphuric acid itself. The amount of free sulphuric 
acid and of bases contained in the springs is very vai’iablc, aUd Hunt 
looks for the cause of this variability in the ])rotection afforded by 
the formation of the gypsum to the tube of the spring. This great 
variability was observed in the Tuscarora-spring; but while on the 
one hand the condition of the neighbouring vegetation affords proof 
that the process is of recent origin, on the other it appears already 
exhausted in this case. The carbonic acid, which according to this 
explanation should make its appearance, had not been found, only 
a small quantity of carburetted hydrogen Was obseiwcd. 

. Propoirtlon of Water in Feldnpatliic Racks.— Hevillc and Dii- 
rocher{2) contradict the assumption of water being originally con¬ 
tained in the feldspar of feldspathic rocks. Delesse(3) not only 
asserts this, but attributes the presence of water in basalt, &c.; 
not, as has hithertn been the case, to the intimate admixture 
of an hydrjded mineral (zeolite), but directly to the water, which 
enters into the constitution of the felspars and the other minerals. 
He was led to this opinion, principally by the examination of 
melaphyre, w'hich also contains water, and in the mass of which 
zeolites have not as yet been found. lie states that the minerals 
present in the drusic cavities of these rocks are quite different 
from those which are found in the mass of the rock itself. If zeolites 


(1) Sill. Am. J. [^] VII, 175 ; the analysis of the Tuscarora-spring, see p. 4.H3. 

(2) Bull. G^l. [2] VI, 387. 

(3) Bull. G6ol. [2] VI, 393; Froriep’s Ber. aus d. Nalur- u. Heilk. 1850, Nr. 84; 
Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 323 (in abstr.) 
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formed a constitnent of melaphyre, the silica would assume the 
gelatinous form bn the mineral being treated with • acids, which is' *“ **“-• 
not the case. It is true that gelatinous silica is separated from the wck*. 
basalt by hydrochloric acid j but this, he states, proceeds from the 
olivine; labradorite and au^ite also are more or less attacked, 
according toDelesse. The perfect condition of the cleavage-planes 
of certain crystals of felspar and augite, in which water is found, is 
said tb exclude the presence of a zeolite, and the water which exists 
in chemical combination in the former is considered as the true 
source of the water which is contained in feldspathic rocks. 

Products of Burning Coal-seams. — C. Blondeau(l) has investi¬ 
gated the efflorescences of the burning mountain, near Cransac, in the 
department of Aveyron (a buiming coal-bed, containing a great deal 
of iron pyrites), and has founded upon his observations a plan for an 
immediate method of producing sulphuric acid. (3) He found in 100 
parts : sulphate of alumina-potassa 24‘25, sulphate of alumina 53'31, 
sulphate of magnesia 3‘47, sulphate of manganese 1*35, sulphate of 
iron 10*29, free sulphuric acid 7*33. Moreover, crystals of sulphur 
and sal-ammoniac are found as products of sublimation. 

Petrifactions In Talc-Rlate.— Coquand(3) describes the occurrence 
of a Lima gigantea in a talcose slate in the Gulf of Spezzia. The 
shell was changed into a very crystalline, finely-grained marble. 

Talc, as a petrifying agent of ferns, had been already observed at 
Moutiers, in Savoy. (4) 

Vnstratlfled Rocks. Formation of Granite. —Schcerer(5) en¬ 
deavours to refute the objections made by Durocher to his theoi*y of 
the formation of granite. We must refer to the treatise itself. 

Pegmatite. —Delessc(6) has investigated the pegmatite of the 
Vosges. This forms irregularly-shaped veins, which without any 
fixed order penetrate through the granitic rocks of the Vosges; it is 
always found with tourmaline, and plays the same part as the schorl 
in Cornwall. It consists of white quartz, of flesh-coloured felspar, 
silvery mica, and dark green tourmaline, and belongs to the variety 
of granite which is richest in silica, the amount of it rising to nearly 
78 per cent. For his investigation of orthoclase and mica we refer to 
pp. 526 and 530. 

Pelslte-porpiiFry.— Hochmuth(7) has published investigations of 
the porphyry of Lbbcjiin, near Halle. 

fl) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 405. 

(2) See page 448. 

(3) Bull. Gdol. [2] VI, 525. 

(4) Naumann’s Handbuch der Geognosie, I, 830. 

(5) Bull. Geol. [2] VI, 644; see Annual Report.for 1847 and 1848, 11, 479. 

(6) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 97; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 460; Arch. Pli. Nat. XI, 318 
(in abstr.); Compt. Rend. XXIX, 24; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVIII, 124. 

(7) From Der Bergwierksfreund, 1847, XI, 441 in Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 

181; see Naumann’s Geognosie, I, 609. 
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A. Porphyry of Schiedsberg, dirty yellow, thick and compact, 
contains orthoclase and albite (more probably than oligoclasc), small 
portions of greenish-black augfte, and rarely quartz. Sp. gr. 2*6317. 
—B.. Porphyry from the Martinsschacht. The fundamental mass is 
dark reddish-brown, occasionally brownish-yellow and gi*een and 
blue. The felspar-crystals are smaller and less distinct. Some parts 
have the appearance of augite. Sp. gr. of the ordinary variety (a.) 
= 2*6486, of a light green variety (b.) in which the separation of felspar 
quite disappears=2*683.—C. The so-called greenstone, the extreme 
end of the porphyry, filling up a basin-shaped cavity in the coal- 
formation. It is dark leek-grcen, dense, very hard. By means of 
a lens fSlspar can be recognised, and, though rarely, quartz. By the 
variety (b.) of the former, it is in direct apposition with the por¬ 
phyry. Sp. gr. = 2*766. 


A. 

Ba. 

SiOj. 

66-19 

64-25 

AI 3 O 3 . 

13-43 

12-64 

FeO. 

6-46 

8-63 

MgO. 

2-36 

1-14 

CaO. 

0-46 

2-50 

NaO. 
2-66 
2-60 
\ _ 

KO. 

5-08 

4-33 

_ j 

Loss. 

2-57 

1-15 

Total. 

99-11 

97-24 

Bb. 

61-50 

13*78 

11-89 

1-58 

V _ 

1-20 
_ t 

7-39* 

1. i 

2-66 

100 

C. 

59-87 ; 

11-21 

1 14-88 

1 5-87 

y 

5-09 

2-54 

99-46 


* Loss. 


Hochmuth, from this, calculates the several constituents, as* 
follows: 



A. 

Ba. 

C. 

Potassa-felspar 

30-61 

25-87 

23-33 

Soda-felspar 

21-71 

21-93 

10-27 

Augite 

20-50 

27-.38 

46-97 

Quartz 

19-90 

16-94 

11-46 

Alumina 

3-79 

3-97 

5-01 

Total 

96-09 

97-07 


The more recent porphyry of Wettin (sp. gi*. 2*483) contains, 
according to Hochmuth, 75*82 per cent SiOj, 8*73 AlgOg, 3*65 FcgOg, 
1 *45 MgO, and is therefore different from the former. 

Dele§se(l) describes a porphyry of Schirmeck, in the Vosges, 
which perforates in veins a lime of the devonian formation. It con¬ 
sists of a felspathic paste, of oligoclase, (see this Report p. 527) and 
of mica. The paste contains carbonate of lime, and its amount of 
silica characterises it as compact oligoclase. 

Delesse(2) communicates, moreover, his investigations on quartz- 
porphyry (felspar-porphyry, red porphyry) which contain new matter 
in ad<htion to some that was known before. The felspar of the tri- 
clinometric system, which is found along with that of the mono- 


(11 Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 362. 

(2) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 233; Bull. Gdol. [2] VI, 629; Jahrb, Miner. 1850, 186. 
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clinometric system, is, according to Delesse, ande8ine(l), sometimes 
also oligoclase, but not albite, which he- has ^lot yet found in any 
granitic rock. Thp fundamental mass of the red porphyry Delesse 
considers as the residue left after the crystallisation, consisting of 
silica in combination with alumina, sesquioxide of iron, lime, mag¬ 
nesia and the alkalies, in a word, with all the bases, which are found 
in minerals .that occur in the rock. It is a feldspathic paste, 
the composition of which does not agree with any definite felspar. 
Delesse supposes the same of all porphyry rocks, such as mela- 
phyres, basalts and lavas, of which he does not believe that the 
compact paste surrounding the crystals consists of any definite 
mineral. * 

The composition of the whole mass of quartz-porphyry Delesse 
found to be as follows (A. Porphyry of Mohtreuillon; B. Porphyry 
of Saulieu, Cote d^Or): 



SiOs. 

AUO 3 . 

Fe-Oj. 

Mn^Oj. CaO. 

KO NaO MgO 

1 i 

Loss. 

Total. 

A 

71-7 

150 

2-9 

— j 0-4 

- ^ - 

8-8 

12 

1000 

B 

77-5 

12-9 

2-3 

trace | • 0'4 

5-9 

08 

1000 


The well characterised quai’tz-porphyry, in which crystals or 
grains of quartz are found, contains an amount of silica, which 
always equals, or even exceeds, that of a granite rich in silica. It 
\ arics from 70 to 80 per cent. Like granite, it contains less than 
one per cent of lime but more sesquioxide of iron and less of 
alkalies. 

JDiorite. —The diorite of Pont-Jean, in the Vosges, consists, ac¬ 
cording to Delesse(2), essentially of an actinolitic hornblende and a 
labradorite (about 47 per cent hornblende and 53 per cent felspar). 
Concerning these two minerals, see p. 522 and 527. Moreover, 
sometimes it is found with more, sometimes with less of a funda¬ 
mental mass, which probably contains likewise the before-mentioned 
constituents, together with chlorite or green-earth, and a compound 
carbonate of protoxide of iron, magnesia and lime. In consequence 
of a radiated disposition of the labradorite round a centre, this diorite 
frequently assumes a globular structure.—In small quantity, titanic 
iron, iron pyrites, epidote, quartz and calcspar arc moreover present. 

The diorite described by Delesse(3) from Foymont, in the Vosges,^ 
contains quartz, principally in veins, andesine-fclspar (see p. 527), 
hornblende (see p. 522), mica and sphene. The felspar is sometimes 
accumulated in a radiated form round a centre, and thus produces a 
true spheroidal diorite. 


(1) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Il» 410; Arch. Ph. Nat. XIII, 235. 

(2) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 339 ; Compt. Rend. XXX, 176. 

(3) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 356. 

o o 2 
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AphanKe. Apli»nite.—^Delesse(l) has investigated the aphanite of Saint- 

Bresson (Haute Sa6ne). This is of a dark green colour, approaching 
to greenish'black; in it are observed greenish-black, microscopic and 
somewhat fibrous laminae, which are like hornblende, some iron 
pyntes and very fine minute veins of pistacio-green epidote ; but on 
the whole it is homogeneous, and appears formed of a granular 
felspathic paste, which decomposes with a white crust, and in which 
very fine striae intimate a triclinometric felspar.' Its sp. gr. is 2*968. 
Its composition is; 

SiOg. ALO.. FeaO,. MnO. CaO. MgO. NaO. KO. Loss. Total. 

-V-» 

46*83 .'{O-aS trace 955 6-86 3*57 0*81 1*99 10000 

Where this aphanite penetrates through the granite, the latter 
changes its grain, and turns into a kind of feldstonc-rock, gradually 
passing into aphanite. This rock contained silica 63*80 per cent, 
alumina and some, protoxide of iron 18*67, lime 2*2.'>, magnesia, 
alkalies, water and loss 15*28. On the other hand, aphanite on the 
plane of contact contained 46*47 per cent of silica, and only 7*57 per 
cent of lime. The granite, therefore, has by its contact with aphanite 
experienced a diminution of silica, which may be explained by an 
accession of bases from the intruded aphanite, and an increase of 
lime, protoxide of iron and^ magnesia j the aphanite itself became 
poorer in these last, but richer in silica, and formed with the bases 
of the granite a rock having a feldstone character. 

Cianbro, or EnphoUde. —3C)elesse{2) has instituted some inves¬ 
tigations on cuphotide (gabbro), especially on the cuphotidc of Mont 
Genevre. Concerning the felspar (saussurite) composing this rock, 
which contains water, and the diallage (smaragditc), sot; the Report 
on Mineralogy, p. 525—521. The felspar belongs to the triclino¬ 
metric system, but has not always the same composition, since it 
aj)proaches sometimes labradorite, sometimes vosgite, sometimes 
anorthite, which is also the case in the porphyries of the transition- 
rock of the Vosges.—Moreovex*, this euphotide contains magnetic 
iron, in which frequently titanium or chromium are present, pyrites, 
talc 'and serpeiitine, the last often in such abundance that it becomes 
doubtful wrxether to call this rock serpentine or euphotide; besides 
^hese, it also contains carbonates, and generally carbonate of prot¬ 
oxide of iron with lime and magnesia, which occurs as well in the 
crystals of felspar and diallage as in the whole mass of rock. The 
felspar is the predominating ingredient, and the properties of the 
whole rock therefore do not differ muflh from those pf lelspar. 


(1) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 347; Arch. Ph. Nat. XIII, 232. 

(2) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 238; Bull. Gdol. [2] VI, 547 ; J. pr. Chem. L, 52; Arch. 
Ph. Nat. XII, 325 (in abstr.) - 
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Delesse found the composition of the whole mass- to be r'silica 
45*00, alumina and sesquioxide of iron 26*83, lime 8*49, magnesia, 
soda and potassa 13'90, water and carl^nic acid 5*78. 

The euphotide from Odem, in the Vosgcs(l), which Delesse has 
also investigated, has, as its principal constituents, a triclinometric 
felspar (which in one and the same rock, approaches now to labra- 
dorite, now to anorthite, and now to other varieties of felspar) (2), 
olive-green diallage, which is an uralite(3), magnetic iron, iron 
jjyrites, talc, serpentine, and a carbonate of an apparently complicated 
character, consisting of protoxide of iron, lime, and magnesia. At 
the point of contact with the transition-slate of Odern, laminee of 
talc also appear in this, and am imperceptible transition takes place 
of the euphodite, now. into a kind of talcose slate, and now into a 
serpentine-slate. In veins this euphotide contains, moreover, amoi*- 
phous quartz, calcspar, rarely also cpidote, asbestos, and small 
crystals of albite and axinitc. 

Euiysite.—A. Erdmann(4) mentions a new kind of rock, which, 
like the eclogitc of Germany, forms in Sweden strata in gneiss. It 
contains in a. granular mixture, angite (apparently diallage), garnet, 
and nearly 50 per cent of a mineral related to olivine, likewise 
containing a basic silicate, in which the greatest part of the mag¬ 
nesia is I’eplaced by protoxide of iron and manganese. On treating 
this rock with hydrochloric acid, the latter mineral is decomposed-with 
separation from gelatinous silica: the garnet- and augitc-grains are 
8e})aratcd. Erdmann calls this kind of rock on this account 
eulysite(4). 

Meiaiibyre.—Delcssc(5) has analysed the amygdaloid porphyry 
(melajjhyi-e), of Oberstein. The porous fundamental mass, which is 
dark-brown, almost inclining to red, contains a great quantity of 
felspar crystals, spathic ii’on, and some titaniferous ii*on (Jer oocydule 
titane), together with small agate nodules. There is also found in 
it, though sparingly, pinchbeck-brown mica. The felspar i8*a labra- 
dorite(6). Delesse never saw hornblende in the fundamental mass, 
although the colour of the porphyry is ascribed to an admixture of 
this substance; on the other hand, he observed in it microscopic 
nodules of a mineral similar to chlorite(7). The analysis of the fused 
fundamental mass gave as the mean composition, silica 51*13, 

(1) Arch. Min. [4} XVI, 325; Compt. Rend. XXX, 148; Pharm. Centr. XXI, 254; 
J. Pr. Cheni. L, 52. 

(2) See page 527. 

(3) See page 521. 

(4) Jahrb. Miner. 1849, 837- 

(5) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 509. 

(6) The analysis of this felspar, see page 527. 

(7) Delesse designates this mineral as Chlorite ferruginmui!, and ranges it between 
chlorite proper and ropidolite. Naum an n has proposed the name delessite (see his 
Lehrb. d. Geognosie I, 605). 


Oabbro, 

or 

Enphotide 
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phyre. 


alumina and sesquioxide of iron 29'73, lime 4*73, magnesia, alkalies, 
and loss 10‘73, carbonic acid and water 3-68. The melaphyre of 
Oberstein differs from its felspar only in this, that it contains rather 
less alumina and alkali, and rather more sesquioxide of iron and 
magnesia. 

The above-mentioned mineral, resembling chlorite, agrees entirely 
with a. similar substance found in the porphyry of Planitz, in Saxony; 
with regard to its composition, see the Report on Mineralogy, 
p. 542. 

Delesse(l) has investigated a porphyry (melaphyre) out of the 
transition-rocks of Chagey (Haute Saone). Its colour is dark-green, 
and it coijtains greenish felspar crystals. Delesse considers the 
water contained in it as the result of polymeric isomorphism(2), and 
the felspar itself as an desine. The colour of the porphyry proceeds 
from a dark-green crystalline substatice like augite, which is accom¬ 
panied by very little magnetic iron. The accidoptal minerals are the 
same as in the melaphyre of Belfahy(3). Sp. gr. of the porphyry 
=2*759. Loss on ignition from 1*73 to 6*17 per cent. The com¬ 
position of the fundamental mass was : 

SiOj. AjOg and FejO,,. MnO. CaO. MgO. NaO and KO. IIO. Total. 

. ' ——V-' %- y- • > 

61*71 25-44 trace 4-79 2-98 2-74 2-34 100-00 

This porphyry in some places turns imperceptibly into slate, and 
Delesse considers it a metaraorphic rock. 

Basalt.— Grandjean(4) endeavours to prove that the basalt of the 
the Westcrwald, like green stone, porphyry, and shales of the tran¬ 
sition-rocks in Nassau, have nothing to do with plutonic actions, 
without however denying to all basalts a plutonic origin. Grand- 
jean believes, that out of the muddy deposits of bituminous clay of 
the brown-coal-formation, anhydrous silicates, like hornblende and 
augite, *are formed in the moist way; enclosed in a solid basaltic 
paste these silicates may become hydrated again under the influence 
of the atmospheric agents, and gradually disintegrating, be converted 
into a trass-like stone. We 'will hereafter again return to Grand- 
jean’s views, when he shall have published the farther elaborations 
of this subject, which he promises. 

^ Rammel8berg(5) examined the basalt of Engelhaus, near 
Carlsbad, among the constituents of which augite and olivine 
are discernible. Concerning olivine, sec th,e Mineralogical part of 
dur Report, p. 523. Tlie basalt is separated by hydrochloric acid 

(1) Bull. G^ol. [2] VI, 38.3. 

(2) See Atonual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 379. 

(3) Ibid., II, 487. 

(4) Thoma’s Jahrb. f.Naturk. IV, 143; Jalirb. Miner. 1849, 604. 

(3) Rammekberg’s Handw., 4. Suppl., 16. 
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into a decomposable part A, which amounts to between 44‘98 and 
43*1 per cent, and into an undecomposable part B, the quantity of. 
which is between 55*02 and 56*9 per cent. The loss on ignition 
amounted, to between 3*04 and 3*24 per cent. 


SiO,. 

PO*.! 

AI 2 O 3 . 

iFegOs. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

SrO.I 

NaO. I 

KO. 

HO. 

A. 33-74 

1-01 

14-41 

7*94 

15-97 

0-26 

9-55 

5-28 

0 - 10 ! 

3-421 

2-77 

6-90 

B. 55-16 

— I 

7-42 

1 - 

10-12 

— 

12-68 

13-60 

— 

0-66 

0-36 

— 


Total. 

101-35 

10000 


BaaaM. 


If we subtract from A 7*94 Fe 2 O 3 + 3*57 FeO =■ 11*51 FeO, 
Fcj Og, and calculate the quantity of olivine that would result from 
the amount of magnesia, we find 11*51 per cent of magnetic iron, 
and 20*85 per cent of olivine,' and as a remainder : 


POg. 


FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

SrO. 

NaO. 

KO. 

HO. 

Total. 

1-01 

U4l 

9-30 

0*26 

5-28 

0-10 

3*42 

2-77 

6-90 

68-99 


Starting with the amount of alumina, calculation gives for B 24*99 
per cent of labradorite, and 75*01 of augite. 

Bergemann(l) has examined the basalt of Obereassel, near Bonn, 
(sp. gr. 2*937). It contains no zeolites, and only very little olivine, 
but crystallised calcspar. It contains 55*04 per cent of matter 
decomposable by hydrochloric acid (A), and 44*96 which is not de¬ 
composed (B). 


FeO, COj. 

CaO, CO„. 

MgO,CO„. 

SiO,. 

AI 2 O 3 . 

NaO. 

FegO^. 

HO. 

14-60 

7-90 * 

1-15 ' 

14-25 

.3-75 

0-80 

7-50 

6-09 

1-23 

7-20 — 

2-32 — 

23-18 

9-41 

1-26 

— 

— 


Total. 

55-04 

44-60 


Part B would be by calculation 28-07 labradorite with 16*53 
augite. 

Bergemann calculates Part A as carbonates 22*65, zeolitic portion 
24 89, magnetic iron 7'50. Rammelsberg(2) points out, however, 
that the determination of the amount of carbonic acid is wanting, and 
that it is inadmissible to calculate the three bases as carbonates, 
which stands, moreover, in opposition to the results of former expe¬ 
rience regarding basalt. So large an amount of water, too, has never 
been observed in a basalt, especially in one poor in zeolites. The 
supposed zeolitic substance in which the ratios of oxygen of SiOg: 
Alj O 3 -. NaO : HO are 36 : 9 :1 : 27, he states, is .not likely to.be a 
zeolite, and probably still contains a certain, quantity of lime. 

Baumann(3) ■ has investigated the basalt of Bollenreuth, in the 
Fichtelgebirge, which is rich in olivine. Concerning olivine, see 
p. 623. The basalt is split up by hydrochloric acid into 47*78 per 
cent of decomposable matter (A), and 52*22 per cent of matter which 
is not decomposed (B). According to a special experiment. Part A 
contains 16*67 per cent of Fcj Og, which requires 7*49 FeO in order 


(1) Karsten’s Archiv. XXI, 3; Rammelsberg’s Haadw., 4. Snppl., IB. 

(2) Rammelsberg’s Handw., 4 . Suppl., 18. 

(3) Ibid., 13. 
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to form 24*16 of magnetic iron FeO, Fcg Og. Keq)mg this in view, 
the analysis of A gave the follovring result: 


SiOy 

39-80 


AlgOga 


FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

NaO. 

KO. 

HO 

. 6-99 

16-67 

19-24 

7-11 

3-52 

3-34 

1*77 

1-56 


Total. 

10000 


If we deduct from this 24*16 magnetic iron, there remains : 

39-80 I 6-99 1 — 1 11-75 | 7-11 | 3-52 | 3 34 | 1-77 | 1-56 | 75-84 

If the whole of the magnesia belongs to the olivine, calculation 
gives an amount of this m i n eral of 17*37 per cent, the remainder 
consisting of 

32-04 I 6-99 I — I 9-25 | — | 3-52 | 3 34 | 1-77 | 1-56 | 58-47 

probably contains a zeolite, but cannot by calculation be separated 
into any known minerals, and that mainly on account of the high 
amount of iron it contains. Its composition approximates to 4 RO -f 
Al203-4-5Si03-+-H0. 

The analyses of B gave : 

SiOj. AljOs- FeO. MgO. CaO. NaO, with some KO. Total. 

51*69 12-16 8-95 7-57 17-52 2 11 100-00 

If the whole of the alumina belongs to labradorite, calculation gives 
40*87 p6r cent of labradorite, and 59*66 per cent of augite.—The 
basalt therefore consists of 


Magnetic iron . . . 11-54 

Olivine . . . 8-30 

Undeterminable Hydrosilicate 27-94 


B. Labradorite 
Augite . 


21-34 

30-88 


Concerning basalt, see also p. 574. 

JDoierite. —Bergemann(l) has published a treatise upon the 
chemical and mineralogical composition of several volcanic rocks 
on the left bank of the Rhine, which were formerly considered as 
trap, augite-rock, granular hornblende and augite porphyry, but 
which he believes to be true dolerite(2). He treated these rocks 
with hydrochloric acid, by which they were decomposed into a 
soluble and insoluble part. The insoluble part was treated with 
hydrofluoric acid and carbonate of soda. The amounts of proto- 
and sesquioxide of iron were found by direct experiment. . 

Rock from the summit of the Schaumberg, near Tholei, which 
Steininger(3) had considered to be a mixture of titaniferous iron and 
albite. It resembles a coarse-grained dolerite, in which it is difficult 
to discover the constituents; it is of a brownish or greenish-black 


(1) Karsten's Arebiv. XXI, 3; Ramtnelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 49. 

(2) Naumann enumerates this jock as melapfayre, (see his Lebrb. der Geognosie), 
1,599. 

(3) GeognOstisehe Bescbreibting des Landes zwischen der unteren Saar und dem 
Bbein, Trier, 1840, 99; Nachtrage, 1841, 21. 
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colour, and consists of an accumulation of crystallised particles, 
which, when examined by a lens appear some laminar and some 
acicular, and of which a few are distinguished by a pure black 
colour, and by their brighter lustre. Other particles are translucent 
and yellowish, and also possess a crystallised structure. Greenish- 
yellow points, like olivine, also occur in it, which, however, are 
identical with the fundamental mass of the rock. The hardness is 
that of quartz, the sp. gr. 2‘7504,. the loss on ignition 3'448 per 
cent. It contains between 24‘57 and 29‘25 per cent of matter 
decomposable by hydrochloric acid (A), and between 75'43 and 
70'75 of matter which is not acted on by hydrochloric acid (B). 



SiOg. 

AloOg. 

NaO. 

IKO. 

110.1 

Fe 0 ,C 02 . 

CaO,C 02 . 

FeA.* 

CaO. 

|MgO. 

FeO. 

Total. 

A. 

913 

l'09 

0-19 


0-75 

7*84 

1-30 

4-28 

— 

1 — 

— 

24-58 

B. 

40-lC 

21-25 

3-16 

0-02 

— i 

• — 

— 

— 

9-79 

0-64 

0-33 

75-35 


* Containing titaniam. 


The rock contains in its soluble part A about 11*172 of a doubtful 
silicate, 4*375 magnetic iron, 9*040 carbonate of protoxide of iron 
atid carbonate of lime. In its insoluble part 70*806 of labradorite, 
and 4*607 of a green mineral, which Bergemann on the result of 
calculation considers to be augite(l). This last forms, when looked 
at through a lens, oblique, four-sided prisms, which are striated 
lengthways, and are translucent with a dark brownish-green colour. 
Before the blow-pipe they are fusible only at the extreme edges, and 
there only with difficulty, differing in this respect greatly from 
augite. The distribution of the augite in the fundamental mass is 
very variable. Some parts appear quite white, others thickly dotted. 

Ram m els berg doubts whether the part soluble in hydrochloric 
acid actually contains a silicate with 82 per cent of silica, which is 
oppostid by the results of former experience. 

Bock of the western declivity of the Schaum^erg, already in a state 
of disintegration.’ By continued ignition it loses 6*7 per cent(2), and 
becomes of a reddish-brown colour. It contains 29*325 per cent of 
matter decomposable by hydrochloric acid (A) and 70*675 of matter 
which jis not decomposed (B). 



SiOg. 

Al.,Og. 

Fe 203 ,H 0 . 

CaO,C 02 . 

i NaO. 

HO. 

FegO^.* 

CaO. 

MgO. 

FeO. 

1 Total. 

A. 

9-33 

l'07 

11-51 

1-32 . 

0-01 

1-68 

4-40* 

— 

— 

'■— 

! 29-32 

B. 

38-89 

20-17 

1 — 

— 

1 2-79t 

— 

— 

7-63 

0-32 

0-87 

70*67 


* With traces of titanium. t With traces of potassa. 


(1) Delcsse, on the other hmd, considers the second constituent of these rocks as 
hornblende (Nauraann’s Handb. d. Geognosie, I, 561). 

(2) As the water of hydrated sesquioxide of iron amounts to 1*66 per cent, the 
quantity of water would be 3*34. If we add to this 0*58 COj from the carbonate of 
lime, the loss on ignition nevertheless would not exceed 3‘92 per cent, whence Ram- 
melsberg express^ some doubts respecting the alleged loss of 6*7 per cent (see 
Raramelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 49). 


Doterite. 
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Doierite. Calculation yields: magnetic iron 4*45; hydrated sesquioxide of 
iron 11*61; carbonate of lime 1*32; silicate 12*04; labradorite 
61*26; augite 9*41. 

Bxick from Schaum^erg, on the road from Tholei to Thelei, occurs 
in spherical accretions (1). Interior nucleus non-disintegrated. Inti¬ 
mate mixture of white and black parts; sp. gr. 2*837. 

SIO3. FCjOa* AiPs- CaO. NaO.f HO. 

42-72 18-64 23-76 988 , 361 2-02 

* Partly as FeO, as magnetic iron. t- With a trace of potassa. 

The insoluble constituent is labradorite. The nucleus of the 
spheres consist of about | of labradorite and J magnetic iron. , 

Rock from Martinatein Hear Kirn. It agrees externally almost 
entirely with that from Schaumberg. Sp. gr. 2*748. 29*98 per 

cent (A) arc decomposed by hydrochloric acid, 70*15 per cent (B) 
are insoluble. 



SiOg. 

ALOg. 

NaO. 

HO. 

FeO, COg. 

CaO,COg. 

FCgO,.*! 

1 CaO.lMgO. 

FeO. 

KO. 

A. 

13-73 

3-25 

0-25 

0-75 

3-75 

2-00 j 

6-26 

1 — — 

— ] 

— 

B. 

37-03 

119-22 

2-80 

— 

— 

— 1 

■ — 

10-261 0*68 

0-04 

0-12 


* Containing titanium*. 


It has the following composition: carbonate of protoxide of iron 
and lime 5*75 ; silicate(2) 17*97; magnetic iron, containing titanium, 
6*25 ; augite 5*51 ; labradorite 64*58. 

Rock from Weisselberg is like pitchstone, very dense, of a coal- 
black colour, of a conchoidal fracture, and of a fatty lustre. There 
are many white points in the rock which, when highly magnified, 
look like small white crystals, and which Steininger considered to be 
albite. Its hardness is greater than that of quartz. Its sp. gr. 
= 2*685. Composition : 

Loss oil 

SiOj. 1 Al„Oa. 1 FejOj. 1 FcO. 1 CaO. 1 MnO. ' MgO. ! NaO. I KO. liguition.^ 
60-60 1 18-59 I 1-18 j 1-30 I 2-14 j 0-44 | 0-30 j 8 64 j 100 | 6-45 

* On ignition, a strongly empyreumatic odour is evolved; the vapour is ammouiacal. 

With hydrochloric acid, this rock separates into 14*27 per cent (A) 
of decomposable, and 86*36 per cent (B) of undccomposable matter. 


Loss on 



SiO,. 

AlgOg. 

FcgO.. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

NaO. 

MgOJ 

MnO. 

KO. 

ignition. 

A. 

- 2-34 

1-80 

1-18 

0-95 

0-94 

I 0-62 

— 

— 

— 

6-44 

B. 

58-26 

16-79 

— 

0-35 

1-20 

1 8-02 

0-44 

0-30 

1 1-00 

— 


Bergemann calculates the following composition, according to 
which the rock Cannot be classified with pitchstone, but resembles 


(1) . See the description of Steininger (see p. 568), 104 and Nachtrage, 24. 

(2) The hydrated silicate of alumina (A) would contain 76 per cent of acid, an amount 
which is doubted by Rammelsbcrg. According to the latter, it contains moreover 
lime and protoxide rf iron, and includes a certain quantity of labradorite, which is also 
attacked by acids (see Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 51). 
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those of Schaumberg and Martinstein. Albite 81*00; hornbleaade 
9*20; magnetic iron 3*00; organic matter and water 6*44; total 
99-64(1). 

. So-called melaphyre of Pitschberg. Externally this rock pre¬ 
sents the greatest resemblance to basalt. It forms a black, vet*y 
fine-grained, solid and compact mass, in which, even by the aid of a 
lens, only few crystalline particles are discernible. The degree of 
hardness is that of basalt, the sp. gr. 2*9047. Some greenish-yellow 
dots consist of olivine. This rock loses by ignition 2*414 per cent. 
It consists of 39*37 per cent (A) of decomposable, and 60*63 per cent 
(B) uudecomposable matter. 

SiOg. FejOg. AljOg. CaO. MgO. NaO. FeO. Total.. 

A. 16G7 16 17 2*75 1*75 1-35 0*65 — 3934 

B. 32-38 — 8-11 10-54 . 412 1 01* 455 6071 

* With some potassa. 

Bergemann calculates that the composition of this melaphyre is : 
olivine 3*89 per cent; silicate of iron 35*06; labradorite 22*15; 
augite 38*66; total 99*76. 

The known typic dolerite of the Meissner, in the Electorate of 
Hesse, which resembles the Schaumberg rock, has been also examined 
by Bergemann. Its sp. gr. is 2*8105; it acts strongly on the 
magnetic needle. It loses by ignition 1*89 per cent. It contains 
42*5 per cent (A) of matter decomposable by hydrochloric acid, and 
57*5 per cent (B) of matter which is not acted upon. 



SiOg. 

AlgOg. 

FcO. ( COg. 

NaO. 

CaO. 1 CO.. 

.j 

Fe^Og-t 

MgO.J 

Total. 

A 

B 

17*37 

30-38 

■ 4-22 
14-65 

1-12 1 — 

0*62 

2-01* 

272 

7-77 1 — 

8-93 

1-25 

42-43 

57-18 


* With some potassa 
t Containiag titanium. 

J With some protoxide of manganese. 


Accordingly (1*89 per cent of water, which is mostly hygroscopic, 
being left out of consideration), it consists of carbonate of lime and 
of protoxide of iron 11*29 per cent; silicate of soda and of alumina 
22*21; magnetic iron containing titanium 8*97; augite 9*27; labra¬ 
dorite 47*91; total 99*65(2). 

Doleritic rock from ^eghurg. It is coarse-grained, and many 
shining particles are to be seen on freshly fractured surfaces. Sp. gr. 
2*7601 : hygroscopic water 1*70 per cent. It contains 34*09 per 
cent of matter decomposable in hydrochloric acid (A), and 65*91 (B) 
of matter which is not acted upon. 

(1) Rammelsberg considers that this interpretation is also inadmissible. • 

(2) Rammelsberg declares the assumption that (A) contains the whole of the prot¬ 
oxide of iron and of lime, in the form of carbonates to be improbable (Handw.,* 4. 
Suppl. 53). 
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nolerite. 

FeO. 1 CO*. 

»-„-- 

CaOl 1 COa- 

V 

SiO,. 

AljOg. 

Pe,0,. 

MgO. 

NaO, with a little 
KO. 

A. 

2101 

6-74 

1-09 

1-64 

3-61 

— 

— 

B. 

3-961 — 

11-011 — 

33-92 

10r46 

— 

4-78 

1-36 


Consequently, the rock consists of carbonate of lime and of prot¬ 
oxide of iron 27*75; silicate of alumina 2*73; magnetic iron 3*61 j 
labradorite 30*06; augite 35*43 j total 99*58. 

Rock of Niedermendig, the well-known Rhenish millstone. It 
contains hygroscopic water 0*347 per cent; it divides into 57*2 per 
cent portion soluble in hydrochloric acid (A), and 42*8 insoluble in 
it (B). 


SiO,. 

•ALOg. 

CaO. 

KO. 

FftjO*. 

POg. 

Cl. 1 

NaO. 

FeO. 

MgO-lMnO. 

Total. 

21-10 

25-16 

9-21 

7-21 

3-16 

0-63 

0-86 

1-10 

15-60 

10-8 

trace 

4-54 

2-43 

4-01 

■Y 

2-23 

56-27 

42-77 


Bergemann believes that this lava consists of 34*5 per cent of 
a silicate easily decomposable by acids of the formula RO, SiOg + 
Al^Og, SiOg, and 42 per cent of a vitreous felspar, with which are 
mixed 13 per cent magnetic iron, about 4 per cent apatite, and about 
2*5 per cent of.free sesquipxide of iron. 

wacke.—Schafhautl(l) has examined a green porphyry w*acke 
from Sillberg, near Berchtesgaden. It has an earthy, granular 
appearance, of a dark leek-green, to light-green and gray colour. It 
becomes porphyritic, owing to the presence of a laminar dark pistac- 
chio-green mineral frequently crystallised in six-sided tables, like 
chlorite or carbonate of lime, and is penetrated by nest-like parts of 
crystallised laminar iron-glance, which is often surrounded by brown- 
spar. A specimen of dark-leek-green fracture (I), and one of light- 
green fracture (II), exhibited, on analysis, the following compo¬ 
sition : 



SiO,. 

AljO,. 

FcjO,. 

MgO. 

UO. 

KO. 

no. 

Cl. 

Total. 

I. 

40-750 

16-150 

18-750 

11-423 

1-350 

5-500 

6-300 

trace 

100-203 

II. 

50-400 

14-125 

14-100 

10-000 

0-738 

5-320 

5-284 

trace 

99-967 


Schaf hautl concludes from the deportment of the rock with cold 
and boiling hydrochloric acid and boiling potassa,. by which silicic 
acid is extracted, that it consists of a variety of chlorite, perhaps 
ripidolite, and a potassa-felspar. This wacko passes into a sand- 
st6ne(2), and this last greatly resembles a granitic formation, since 
it consists of quartz, tourmaline, and dichroite, and interspersed 
red copper-ore partly changed into malachite; all these minerals, 
never- occur in quantities sufficiently lai^ge to consider them as 
secondary deposits. Schafhautl accoidingly .believes, that they are 


(1) Anzeigen der Munohener AMdeini^-d'849, 417 ; Jahrb. Miner. 1850, 64. 

(2) Forraerljr described by Schafj^tm (see Jahrb. Miner. 1846, 663). 
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formed in the locality itself by chemical processes resembling those 
which have given rise to the formation of granite. 

Trasa.— Schafhautl(l) has communicated a chemical analysis of 
the trass from the lliese, near Nordlingen, in Bavaria, ’which there 
occurs with granitic formations. This trass differs from that of the 
Brohl-valley, from that of Puzzuoli, and in general from volcanic tuffaj 
and it greatly resembles a pearlstone-formation. Schafhautl con¬ 
siders it an original formation, which in a watery semi-fluid state 
has oozed out of clefts in the surface of the earth; the rock has a 
dusty pulverulent appearance in tbose places where disintegration ^as 
begun. By aid of a lens it is seen, -that this trass, notwithstanding 
the variety of its exterior appearance, is always composed of fhi-ee con¬ 
stituents. Qne is a yellowish, amorphous, frequently granular mass of 
waxlike clay; the second is like the first, but more translucent and 
white, and swells up with loud decrepitation before the blowpipe, 
running out into points, and at last fusing with difficulty to a hard 
blistery glass. Both are interwoven by more or less dull lavender- 
blue, but often also pitch-black masses of remarkably fatty lustre. 
The rock is full of^cavities, which are either empty, or else contain a 
granule of the yellow substance, of a fibrous feathery appearance, like 
obsidianc-pumicc.—The bluish substance, which often appears in 
masses as large as a hen’s egg, gives the tuffa a slag-like appearance. 
It melts before the blowpipe, loses its colour and becomes a bubbly 
glass. The lavender-blue constituent is, in greater masses, pitch- 
black, and gives sparks with steel. This portion seems to represent 
the rock in its original state. It differs by its containing a smaller 
proportion of silica from obsidiane, pitchstonc and pcarlstone. It 
is decomposed by acids into a part soluble in them 14'96 per cent 
(A), and 85’Od' insoluble matter (B); the analyses of the entire rock 
gave the composition (C). 



SiO,. 

A1..0,. 

Fe^O,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. NaO. 

HO. 

Total. 

A 

47-54 

14-58 

12-37 

2-00 

7-08 

5-34 

11-09 

100-00 

B 

68-23 

10-15 

3-82 

2-41 

7-98 

0-34 

7-07 

100-00 

C 

65-15 

10-85 

5-10 

2-35 

7-85 

5-25 1-57 

1-95 

100-07 


Out of the yellow pbrous mass, caustic potassa extracts 5’65 
per cent silicic acid. The residue has the composition (A) of 
feldstohe.—The trass , as a whole gave the composition (B).—The 
yellowish portion of the same, so far as it could he separated from 
the interspersed black constituent, yielded the composition (C); 
hydrochloric acid decomposed 24*88 per cent (D), and left 75*12 per 
cent (E) unacted on. ' 

(1) Jahrb. Miner. 1849, 641 (see the d^w^fiption of fids trass by Cotta, in Jahrb. 
Miner. 1834, 307, and by Voith, ibid, 1835, Iw.), 
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SiO,. 

* AljOj. 

FejOg. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. 

NaO. 

HO. 

Total. 

A 

65*96 

16*04 

4*34 . 

2*09 

0*19 

7*13 

2*87 

1*38 

100*00 

B 

67*55 

1505 

4*08 

1*97 

0*18 

6*70 

2*70 

1*30 

99*53 

C 

64*91 

10*88 

5*26 

2*21 

7*71 

5*31 

1*59 

2*00 

99*87 

D 

44*21 

13*18 

11*75 

1*92 

7*07 


5*62 

16*25 

100*00 

E 

69*?9 

9*73 

2*96 

2*10 

7*64 


7*06 

1*22 

100*00 


Schafhautl considers this 

trass as 

an aqueous 

formation 

as a 


mixture of opal and felspar, and thiilks that it came up as a hot mud 
charged with water, and that it is not connected with any formation of 
tuffa. Of a similar origin, according to Schafhautl, is a so-called 
•“tT*Ue basalt,^' from that neighbourhood (from Wengenberg, on the 
Wdrnitz), which has exactly the same composition as the trass. 
This bas^t contains 31*12 per cent of matter (A) which is soluble 
in hydrochloric acid and 68*12 per cent of insoluble jnattcr (B)., 
They consist of: 



SiOg. 

Al-Pg. 

FcoOj. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. NaO. 

1 j 

110 . 

Total. 

A. 

44*17 

13*09 

11*57 

2*18 

7*18 

i 

5-52 

1 

16*30 

100*00 

B. 

71*59 

9*36 

2*17 

2*12 


7-53 

7*23 

100*00 


Schafhautl goes farther, and considers that fclspathic and 
granitic rocks also originated in this way, as is already known from 
his pi’evious researches upon this subject. 

stratified Rocks. Roiomlte. —A. Favre and Marignac(l) 
have made some investigations which throw much light on the 
history of the formation of the dolomites in the Tyrol, • but also, like 
all dolomite-theori(!S hitherto formed, confirm the view, that lime¬ 
stones containing magnesia and true dolomites have not always 
originated in the same way. Favre does not consider the dolomites 
of the Tyrol as inetamorphic rocks, but believes that they have been 
deposited as such, and recognises their connection with the eruptive 
augite rocks, a connection which Leopold v. Buch in his cele¬ 
brated treatise was the first to point out. He thinks that when 
these dolomites were deposited with augitic tuffas at the bottom 
of the sea, the conditions supposed by Haidinger(2) to be essential 
for the origin of dolomite all existed—namely, the presence of sulphate 
of magnesia "and carbonate of lime, a temperature of about 200'^ (at 
a considerable depth, and with volcanic eruptions), and a pressui'e 
of 15 Atmospheres (in a sea of from 150 to 200 metres deepl.— 
Sulphate of magnesia must have been formed in great quantities 
in consequence of the sulphurous acid accompanying the volcanic 
eruptions, acting upon the magnesia of the tufias. This must 
have been attended by the formation of chloride of magnesium, if 
simultaneously emanations of hydrochloric acid took place, which 

(1) Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 177 (compl.); Instit. 1849, 83 (in abstr.); Bull. Gfel. [2] VI. 
318; Jahrb. Miner. 1849, 742; Wien. Acad. Ber. 1849, MSrz, 168. 

(2) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1849, II, 499. 
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seem to have happened.—Mariguac found, that by heating car- 
bonatc of lime and a solution of chloride of magnesium in a sealed rock*, 
glass tube to 200°, during six hours, a product with 48 per cent of dolomite. 
CaO, COj and 52 per cent of MgO, COj was precipitated, i. e. with 
more magnesia than the true dolomite requires, and that chloride of 
calcium remained in solution; whence it follows, that chloride of 
magnesium, like sulphate of magnesia, is capable of forming 
dolomite with carbonate of lime. When Marignae heated the 
glass tubes only during two hours, a dolomite was formed with 
only a small amount of magnesia, whence it is Evident that a certain 
lime is necessary for the formation; this shows, moreover, the reason 
why we find in nature limestones containing magnesia, true dolq- 
mites, and such as contain magnesia in excess. 

The cavernous structure, which is met with throughout the whole 
extent of the Tyrolese dolomite, but is wanting in others, Favre 
considers, as the result of a metamorphism which took place shortly 
after the deposit of limestone, whereas the compact dolomite was 
precipitated from the first as a double salt. That animals could live 
in a sea so rich in salt as this, is proved by an observation of Ver- 
neuil(l), for he saw species of cardium and other shell-fish living in 
a basin of the Grim, in which the salt crystallises in summer. By 
the decomposition of sulphate of magnesia and of carbonate of lime, 
gypsum also is formed, which under the influence of heat assumes 
the form of anhydrite. According to Charpenticr, the gypsum of 
the Alps is derived from anhydrite, which itself frequently occurs in 
them. In the highly crystalline dolomites of Gotthardt, Favre 
recognises, with Fournet(2), the result of the fusion of a limestone 
rich in magnesia, which may have affected it in the same way, as it 
bas the crystalline limestone of the con-esponding stratification. 

Forchhammcr(3) has given a view of the formation of dolomite, 
which is founded upon experiments. The following analyses first 
evinced the small cpiantities of carbonate of magnesia, which is found 
in the usual limestones, and especially in such as have had their 
origin in organic beings. * 



CaO, 

COo. 

MgO, 

CO.,. 

CaO, 

SO3. 

CaO, 

PO3. 

SiOj. 

FejOj.jFcO. 

MnO. 

Inso¬ 

luble 

residue. 

Organic mat¬ 
ter, water 
and loss. 

Total. 

A. 

98-986 

0-.371 

0-073 

0-045 

0-436 

0-0 

189 


— 

— 

100-000 

n. 

98-246 

0-924 

— 

0-155 

_ 

_ 

1 0-276 

0-399 

_ 

100-000 

c. 

91-52 

1-01 

— 

— 

_ j 

— 

1 -*0-58 

2-24 

4-65 

100-000 


A. Chalk from Alindelille, in the neighbourhood of Ringstedt.—B. limestone from 
Foxo.—C. Phryganean limestone from Clermont. 


(1) Mem. de la Soci4t^ G4olog. de France, III, 9. 

(2) Annales de la Soci4t4 d’Agriculture de Lyon, IV, 12. 

(3) From Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnskab. Selskabs Forhahdlingm', 
1849, 5, 6 in J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 52; Instit. 1849, 407 (partly); Arch. Ph. Nat. XIII, 
241; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 411. 
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In the same manner most qf the limestones behave^ ^ich are 
formed of shells and corals, and Forchhainmer has for this pur¬ 
pose investigated various corals and shell 8 (l).' The percentage of the 
carbonate of magnesia in these was as follows : 


Aatraea 

cellu- 

loSSL. 

Myriazon 

trun- 

catum. 

Helenopora 

abrota- 

noides. 

Eschara 

foliacea. 

Frondi- 
pora re¬ 
ticulata. 

Coral¬ 

lium 

nobile. 

Isis 

hip. 

puris, 

Terebra- 
tula psit- 
tacea. 

Modiolus 

papuana. 

0-542 

0-445 

0-352 

0-146 

0-596 

2-132 

6-362 

0-457 

0-705 


Pinna 

•nigra. 

• 

Trito- 

nium 

asiitiquum. 

Cerithium 

teles- 

copium. 

Nautilus 

pompi- 

lius. 

Ossa 

sepise. 

Serpula 

sp., 

Mediter¬ 

ranean. 

Serpula 

triquetra, 

North 

Sea. 

Serpula 

diograna. 

North 

Sea. 

1-000 

0-486 

0-189 

0118 

0-401 

7-644 

4-455 

1-349 


According to the mode of formation of most limestones Forch- 
hammer assumes, that a limestone which contains above 2 per cent 
of carbonate of magnesia is a dolomitic limestone, and that serpula, 
corallium and isis, and probably several other species of animals, arc 
capable of forming this rock. A limestone, which contains above 
13 per cent of carbonate of magnesia, he calls dolomite, and shows 
by treatment with acetic acid, that the so-called compact dolomite, is 
not a mixture of -CaO, COg and MgO, COj, but an actual double salt 
mixed with CaO, 003 ( 2 ). 

In the white chalk of Denmark there is found, near Faxo, a 
peculiar limestone, which consists of caryophyllites and oculines, and 
contains nearly 1 per cent of carbonate of magne8ia(3), which is as 
much as corresponds with these lime-secreting animals. This is 
covered by a'yellow sandy lime (4), in which yellow spheres of dolo- 
mite(5) are found, which contain from 16 to 17 per cent of carbonate 
of magnesia. This last is, according to Forchhammer, the pi-oduct 
of. springs, whose ancient channels of influx are perceptible in the 
form of large cylindrical perpendicular hollows, and which, wherever 
they penetrated through the ^coralline limestone, have covered the 


( 1 ) See Dana’s investigation of coralline chalk, in Annual Rejwrt for 1847 and 1848, 
II, 501. 

(2) The portion described consisted of 97"13 per cent CaO, CQ^j and 2-87 MgO, CO-j; 
the portion insoluble of 58*38 CaO, COj and 41-42 MgO, CO 3 , which nearly agrees with 
equal equivalents. 

(3) See its ahalysis, p. 575. 

(4) Its composition was carbonate of lim* and loss 95-75; carbonate of magnesia 
0-64; silicic.acid containing iron 2-74; sesquioxide of iron 0-87. 

(5) Two specimens of this dolomite gave the composition: 

CaO,COj. MgO,COy SiO,. FejO.CPeO?). ' HO and loss. Total. 
A*. 80-67 16-48 0-81 2-04 — 10000 

B. 79-89 17-03 0-65 1-29 1 14 100-00 

* In this specimen the lime was not determined, whence the water and loss are not 
known. 
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sides o^j^ the crevices and the fossils with a more or less thick crust, 
likewise containing only a trifling quantity of magnesia, but, irre¬ 
spectively of the lime, a good deal of sesquioxide of iron. Forch- 
hammer is, on this'account, of opinion that the springs deposited 
carbonate of magnesia chiefly in those places where the magnesian 
salts of sea-water decomposed their carbonate of lime. His experi¬ 
ments led to the result, that in such cases carbonate of lime is 
always precipitated with carbonate of magnesia. If water be em¬ 
ployed, which contains only carbonate of lime, the precipitate, formed by 
mixing it with boiling sea-water, contains 12’23 per cent of carbonate 
of magnesia, (this is the reason, that Forchhammer places the 
limit for dolomitic limestone at 13 per cent of carbonate of 
magnesia) the i‘est is carbonate of lime. By increasing the tenape- 
rature, the quantity of magnesia appears also to augment, and higher 
degrees of temperature may have existed during the formation of 
real dolomites, so rich in magnesia, as those which occur in nature. 
If the water contains carbonate of soda also, as well as of lime, a 
much larger quantity of carbonate of magnesia* is precipitated (in an 
experiment as much as 27‘93 per cent). 

. The water of some mineral springs, when boiled with sea-water, 
gave precipitates of the following composition : 


Sellers. 

C:aO, CO., 86-.5.5 

MgO, Cd, 13-45 

FeO, COj — 


Pyriaont. Wildungen. 

84-38 92-12 

5-12 7 88 

10-50 — 


The Faxd limestone bears the character of a coral reef, and it 
appears as if its springs had also carried with them a surplus of lime 
for the marine animals, and perhaps caused the development of these 

animals by their warmth. ,, ■ « j i j 

The cavities in the porous dolomite of Fullwell, m bunderland, 
(the hom-ycojnbstone) are considered by Forchhammer as g®-®" 
bubbles of evolved carbonic acid; he believes, that this as well 
as the globular forms {QuelUcugeln), confirm the account he has 
given of its formation. That gypsuni is so often associated with 
dolomite is accounted for by carbonic acid being expelled in its 
formation by sulphuric acid, whereby a great quantity of chalk is 
dissolved, which in turn with the sea-water forms dolomitic lime¬ 
stone. A dolomite, which may be placed here, is that from Stigs- 
dorf, in Holstein, which is black and bubbly, like lava, and contains 

rolled pebbles. Its composition is as follows: 

^ Coal, 

CaO, CO.^. CaO, SO 3 MgO, COj. SiO*. Fe^O,, AbO,. Total. 


80-55 0-95 

VOL. HI. 


7-49 


5 82 , 


2-83 


J 

2-36 
P P 


10000 


Dolomita. 
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In a treatise on the geology of the Island of Bute, Bryc^l) com¬ 
municates several analyses of limestones, and of so called dolomites 
from the neighbourhood of greenstone- and basalt-veins, which how¬ 
ever, throw but little light on the phenomenon of dolomitisation. 
Macadam, in investigating these limestones, found, that at their 
contact-surfaces with trap they are very soft and saccharoi^l, and 
have a very trifling amount of magnesia (2 to 3 per cent), whilst, 
when farther removed from it, they form a hard crystalline 
dolomite (with 34 per cent of magnesia). Both contain^ soluble 
silica, but a greater quantity of this substance is a mechanical ad¬ 
mixture. A more detailed analysis of this limestone was undertaken 
under the direction of R. D. Thomson, which confirms in the main 
points the foregoing statement, and which we here communicate: 


Saccharoidal limestone, from f 
contact of the dike at Kil- < 

chattan* . , . . t 

Hard, crystalline marble, some- f 
what more distant from the 
diket . . . . L 

Limestone, unchanged, from f 
the middle of the quarry, far ■< 
from the diket • ■ • I 

Limestone, changed, touching f 
the overlying trap of Ascog < 

Mill. I 


FeO 

O 

p 

P 

8 

MgO.CO. 

AVater, car¬ 
bonaceous 
substance 

1-6,8 

90-65 

1-00 

and car¬ 
bonic acid. 

1-50 

_ 

— 

— 

1-28 

91-08 

1-17 

— 

0-52 

96-48 

1-23 

— 

— 

98-76 

— 

— 

0-56 

96-58 

2-24 

— 

1-12 

67-42 

17-31 

4-45 

— 

72-12 

— 

— 

1-12 

67-00 

18-06 

4-74 

6-42 

24-00 

4-62 

1-75 

6-60 

21-20 

2-85* 

4-89 


SiO- and Al„ O 


6-91 

510 

5-70 

1-94 

0-28 

0-28 

9-70 


9-08 

04-21 

64-46 


* Sp. gr. 2-710. 


t Sp. gr. 2-570. 


t Sp. gr. 2 079 


liiinestone. —Schramm(2) has undertaken an investigation of the 
limestones of Wiirtemberg for alkalies and phosphoric acid ; from 
which, he shows that the first seldom occur as chlorides, but chiefly 
as carbonates. In the lower muschelkalk, the chlorine could still be 
quantitatively determined, in the upper muschelkalk only traces of 
chlorine were found, in the carboniferous formation none at all. In 
the keuper there were traces of chlorine, only determinable in the red 
keuper-marl. In the upper black jura chlorine was again to be 
found in determinable quantity; in the brown there were only traces 
of it. Sulphuric acid was never found; once only,' when^'^several 


(1) Phil.'Mag. [3] XXXV, 81 ; Sill. Am. J, [2] VIII, 420. 

(2) From Wurtemb. uaturwiss. Jahresheften V, 58, in J. Pr. Cliem. XLVII, 440 (in 
abstr.) 
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pounds of common chalk were boiled with water there were found 
some traces of sulphuric acid. Pnosphoric acid was found with 
certainty only in the ripple-marked dolomite (wellendolomit). The 
following table gives the results in percentage composition:— 



KO, CO,. 

NaO, COo. 

KCl. 

NaCl. 

PO,. 

(I) Loweat ripple-marked dcAamtte from Wittena- 
weiter, near Freudenatadt .... 

0'3048 

0-6208 

0-0382 

0-0627 

0-1763 

Upper rlpplc-marked dolomite from Aach ‘ 

0-2631 

0-5548 

0 0216 

0-0520 

0-0637 

Ripple-marked lime from Eggenhausen 

0-2308 

0-6200 

0-0177 

0 0419 


Cellular lime from Aach,. from the Saizgebirge 

0-1860 

0-4118 

0-0166 

0-0374 

•law 

Middle muschelkalk from Rottwetl 

O-LM 

0 250 

0-023 

0-041 

«L. 

„ ,, „ Dornetetten. 

0-1332 

0-2392 

0-0218 

0-0406 


Porous dolomite muschelkalk from Unterturk- 
heim. 

0-2045 

0-3364 

0 0259 

0-0387 


Rncrinitic limestone from Klrcbbcrg, on the Jaxt 
Thinly stratibed limestone from WilhelmsglUck . 

0-2300 

0'2190 

0-0264 

0-0246 

... 

0 2280 

0-1802 

tra 

ce 

..a. 

Upper coarsely Stratified muschelkalk from Uii- 
tertUrkheiin ....... 

0-1641 

0-2884 

trace 

_ 

Top muschelkalk, with bone-bed, from Crallshelm 

0-1840 

0 2423 

trace 


Upper porous dolomitic Umestonep of the Letten 
coal.formation, from Ludwigsburg . 

0-2088 

0-4172 

— 



Llmestoue resting upon coal near Kornwestheim 

0-1458 

0-3503 

- 

— 

,- 

(2.1 Green aluminous marl from Spitzberg, near Ta- 

bliigen.. 

Blue marl from Spitzberg, near Tubingen . 

0-1233 

01794 

trace 


0-1680 

0-2495 

trace 


Red keuper marl from Spitzberg, near Ttibingen. 

0-1453 

0-2218 

0-0092 

0-0146 


Leberkies, iron pyrites, from the Bopser, near 
Stuttgart .. 

0-2580 

0-4299 

trace 

MM 

Keuper dolomite from Stuttgart .... 

0-1504 

0-2457 

trace 


(.1) Sandy limestone from Neubausen, aufdeti Fildern 

0-1856 

0-1416 

0 0301 

0 0366 


Niigelkulk from Stuttgart ..... 

0-1853 

0-1886 

0-0238 

0-0250 


T>ower black jura, pstlonotlc strata, from StoU 
lingeii. 

0-1582 

0-3502 

0-0095 

0-0277 


Niimismalis marl from Dusslingen, near Tubingen 

0-0804 

0-1-247 

trace 


Posidoiiic slate from Boll . • . . . 

0-0616 

OO-WS 

trace 


Jureiisia marl from Metzingen. Tup lias mar! 

0-1763 

0-2291 

trace 

— 

(4) Lower brown jura from Metzingen 

0-1091 

0 2784 

trace 


Ferruginous oolite from Aalen .... 

0-2039 

0‘22y9 

trace 

— 

(f>) Lower white jura from Urach 

0-1881 

0-220D 

__ 

_ 


Middle white jura from Urach . • . « 

0-1875 

0*2f»66 



MM 

Upper white dolomitic jura from Urach 
l-^pper reddish compact jura from Znsiberg • 

0-1116 

0-1833 



M. 

0-0762 

0-0841 

— 

— 

— 

XJpper yellow compact jura from St. FJorian, 
near Matzlngen . 

0-11204 

0-00513 

•.a. 



Coralline limestone from Nattheim 

0-10307 

0-03529 




Upper white jura (krebsscheerenkalk) from Bfih- 
menklrch 

0-1069 

0-0347 

— 

_ 


(fi) Chalk-like fresh-water limestone from Biau- 
beuren .. . 

0-0672 

0-0344 


' 

_ 

Fresh-water limestone from Okenhausen, near 
Heidenbeim . . - 

0 06318 

0-01610 



M. 

(7) Calcareous limestone from Honatl 

0-1-225 

0 1786 




,, „ „ Cannstadt . 

0-0361 

02722 

— 

- . 

— 


(1) Formation of muichelkalk. 
(3) Black jura. 

(6) White jura. 

(7) la continually forming. 


(2) Formation of keuper. 

(4) Brown jura. 

(Ct) Freah-water-llmeatone without tiefinite formation. 


Faist(l) repeated these experiments under the direction of 


(1) From Wurtemb. naturwiss. Jahresheften V, 72, in J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 44$ (in 
abstr.) 
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Fehling, and the results agree on the whole with those of Schramm. 
Potassa is always found associated with soda. The following is the 
percentage amount of alkaline carbonate in various rocks. Marly 
muschelhalk from Zoffeuhausen 2*77 and 2'93(1); ripple-marked 
limeStcme from Freudenstadt 0*315. Bed marl nodules from the Fel- 
gersburg, near Stuttgart 0*11; red marl from the Weinsteige, near 
Stuttgart 0*07 j hard stone marl from the quarry 0-07; hard 

marl frequently occurring with crystallised heavy spar about 0-096; 
blue marl from the same quarry 0-12. Sandy lias-lime from 
Vmhingen 0-19; lias limestone from Bohr, near Vaihiiigen (good 
hydraulic lime), 1*92; lias limestone from Metzingen 0*93. Lias 
marl from, Kirchllcim 0*84; lias slate from Zell, between 13 and 
0*19(2). Hydraulic lime from Lcube, in Ulm 0-79; hydi*aulic lime 
from Blaubeui’en 0-74; hydraulic lime from Hall 0*56; blue 
aluminous limestone from England (blue lias) 0*85 ; hydraulic lime 
from Hamburg (Boman cement) between 0*13 and 0-46; Homan 
cement from England, between 0-30 and 0-45; Portland cement 
from England, betw*een 0*73 and 0*74.—The presence of phosphoric 
acid could not be proved with certainty by acetic acid and acetate of 
soda, but very clearly by molybdate of ammonia. The following 
limestones gave, often very strongly, the reaction of phos¬ 
phoric acid. 1. Jura limestone from Unterkochen; 2. Dolomite 
from Jaxtfeld ; 3. Lias lime from Bohr, near Vaihingen;'4. Jura 
marl from the Geislinger Steige; 5. Keuper limestone from the 
Weinsteige; 6. Jura limestone from Hundei-singen; 7. Amalthean 
clay from Jesingen, near Kirchheim ; 8. Upper Posidonic slate from 
Ohmden ; 9. Aluminous limestone from Blaubem-cn; 10. Aluminous 
muscbelkalk from Zoffenhausen. Diluvial limestone of Canstatt, 
lias marl of Vaihingen, and Carrara marble did not exhibit the 
reaction of phosphoric acid. 

Nickles(3) examined the coarse limestone of the qharries of 
Montrouge and Vaugirard, which serves as the common building 
stone in Paris. To boiling water it yields traces of alkalies, some 
lime, and oi*ganic matter; 100 parts of this lime, dried in the air, con¬ 
tained lime 49*43; carbonic acid 38*79; magnesia 0*02; protoxide 
of iron 0*91; sand 9*89; phosphoric acid, alumina, alkalies, organic 
substance and loss 0*96. It also contains faint traces of sulphuric 
acid, but no chlorine. 

Wittstein(4) found that chalk is, Hke marble and calcspar. 


ri) With traces of chloride of pott^sium and of sodium. 

(2) Contained sulphate of lime. 

(3) Laur. and Gerh. C. K. 1849,447. 

(4) Repert. Phafm. [3] III, 150. 
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anhydrous carbonate of lime, but essentially different from both by it» 
amorphous condition; it contains, besides organic substances which 
are always present, magnesia, alumina, protoxide of iron, sesqui- 
oxide of iron, protoxide of manganese, sulphuric acid and phosphoric 
acid. A white chalk from Champagne dried at 100°, whereby it lost 
0*7 per cent in weight, contained in 100 parts carbonate of lime 
97*686 ; carbonate of magnesia 0’4 j 68 ; silica 1*100 ; alumina, pro¬ 
toxide of iron, sesquioxide of iron, protoxide of manganese, sul¬ 
phuric acid and phosphoric acid 0*550; organic matter 0*130 j-* 
total 99*934. On dissolving the chalk in hydrochloric acid there 
remained a dark residue which contained, besides organic substances, 
silica combined with a portion of alumina and sesquioxide of 
iron. 

Witt8tein(2), has moreover analysed several varieties of white 
marble. 


A from Carrara . . 

Sp. gr. 

1 2-732* 

CaO, CO. 
99-236 

D from Sclilanders in 

[ 


Tyrol (crystalline^ 

2-700* 

. 99010 

C from the same lo¬ 

1 ; 


cality (compact) . 

2-5CC* 

97-040 


MgO, COs,. 

FeO, Fe.p„ POg.l 

SiO,. 

b-284 

; 0-251 j 

— 

0-521 

' 0-062 

i ! 

— 

2-109 

1 0-360 1 

trace 


Total. 

99-771 

99-593 

99-509 


* At 16-25". 


Frickhiuger(l) analysed a tertiary fresh-water limestone from 
the Kies. Where this was deposited on the sandstone of the brown 
jura, the fine grained siliceous sand of the latter was intimately 
mixed with the limestone while still soft. After ignition it is 
entirely soluble in hydrochloric acid. Treated directly with this acid 
there remain between 26 and 23 percent of sand. (A) Limestone from 
I’olsingcu, (B) from the village of Ti-endel, a quarter of a league 
distant from the former. 



SiO". 

Fe„0, 

PO,. 

CaO, CO.,.:MgO, COj. 

MnO, MtioO, 

HO. 

Total. 

A 

33-000 

0-848 

0-128 

65.024 * j — 

• traces 

1-000 

100-00 

B 

26-625 

0-656 

— 

69-840- ! 1-456 

traces 

1-432 

100-00 


Keuper. —V6lckel(3) has examined a . dark gray keuper-stone 
which occurs on the Balm mountains, near Solothurn, within and 
by the side of masses of limestone. It contained carbonate of pro-, 
toxidc of iron 33*94; carbonate of magnesia 54*55; carbonate of 


(1) Repert. Pharm. [3] III, 24. 

(2) Repert. Pharip. [3] II, 30. 

(3) From Schriften der Sdiwei7,eri8chen Naturforsclieiideu Gesellscliaft, 1848, 43, in 
Jahrb. Miner. 1849, 701. 
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Alumlmnw 

■hale. 


lime 0*67 ; silicate of alumina 8’89j organic substances and vate 
1'95 per cent; 

Aluminous sbaie.— Pierce(l) has examined in Rammelsberg’s 
laboratory a normal aluminous-shale from the left slope of the Sclke 
vsJley between Alexisbad and Magdesprung in the Harz. (A) Portion 
decomposed by hydrochloric acid=27*3 per cent,(B) portion not 
acted upon =±72*7 per cent,(C) entire aluminous shale. 


SiO,. 

aia- 

FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

NaO. 

KO. 

HO. 

ITotal. 

30*51 

23-14 

30-98 

6-02 

1-49 

1-31 

1-95 

3-40 

98 80 

73-47 

18-56 

2-23 

1-91 

0-59 

3-24* 

— 

100-00 

61-74 

19-81 

10-08 

3-03 

0-83 

1 1*31 1 

1-95 1 

0-93 

lOO-OOf 


* Together with O'7 coal and loss. f Together with'coal and loss) 


coai.siiaie.—L. Ch. Hess(2) analysed a shale from a coal bed 
near Bochum, in Westphalia, which w'as rich in carbon and carbo¬ 
nate of protoxide of iron. He found: 


Pe.jO,. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

SOa. 

SiO,. 

CO 2 . 

C. 

110. 

Total. 

094 

43-39 

0-98 

1-16 

0-17 

1-03 

18-67 

21-27 

4-96 

99 21 


corresponding to FcO, COj, 60*15 per cent; CaO, CO 2 1*53, and 
MgO, CO 2 , 2*40, CaO SO 3 0*29. 

Bituminous Coal.— The brown coal of the Hardt near Bonn, which 
by simple drying in the air turns, by the absorption of oxygen, into 
pitch-coal(3) loses by this process, according to H. Blcibtrcu,( 4 ) 
42 per cent of water, and contains, when thoroughly dried, carbon 
65*4, hydrogen 5*7, oxygen 26*7 (together with a trace of sulphur), 
ash 2*2 per cent. 

Fibrous Coal.— The origination of fibrous coal or mineral charcoal 
from coniferous wood assumed by Goppert(5) receives confirmation 
from an observation of A. Daubrce( 6 ) on the miocene bituminous 
lignites of Lobsann in Alsace, in the fibrous coal of which he. recog¬ 
nised the well-known channels of conifers. There is moreover 
invariably associated with this fibrous coal the resin which originates 
from conifers, and the yellow-coloured spots on the fibres likewise 
show the presence of resinous substances. 

Orleln*of the Bitumen of Bechelbronn and Lobsann. —In the same 
place, Daubr^e gives a description of the geognostic and technical re- 


(1) Rammelsb. Handw. 4. Suppl., 235. 

(2) Rammelsb. Haiidw. 4. Suppl. 119 ; Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 113. 

(3) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, p. 505. 

(4) Karsten’s Arch. XXIII, 413. 

(5) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, p. 504. 

(6) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 287. 
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lations of the bituminous lime and sandstone of the region of Bechel- 
bronn; from his observations, he draws the conclusion that the bitU'. 
men has had its origin as an emanation from the interior of the 
earth, its production being connected with ruptures of the earth, and 
indeed in the Alsace with the great elevated fissure of the sandstone 
of the Vosges, a fissure which was certainly open before the deposit 
of the trias, but was not yet closed daring the tertiary epoch, afford¬ 
ing during this latter, moreover, an opportunity for the deposition of 
spathic iron ore, iron pyrites, and heavy spar. The occurrence of 
basalt in Gundershofen and the remarkably crystalline structure 
observed in the limestone of Lobsann, according to Daubree, are 
closely connected with these phenomena. 

Ainm-abaie.— According to the opinion of Forchhammer alum- 
shale was produced by the decay of the various species of fucus and 
the reduction of the sulphate of potassa present therein, to sulphide 
of potassium which precipitated the iron in the sea-water in the 
form of iron pyrites; combining at the same time with the potassa, 
alumina, and carbonaceous subtanccs, &c. If this idea be correct, 
we should also find iodine in alum-shale, and in fact Gcntclcs has, 
as Svanbcrg(l) states, met with it in the alum-shale of Latorp in 
Sweden. 

Goid.wasliliiffs.— Dufrenoy(2) has given the results of examina¬ 
tions of the gold, of the auriferous earth, and of the goldsand of Cali¬ 
fornia, and of comparisons of them with those of New Granada and 
the Ural. The soil of the valley of the Sacramento is light, and soft 
to the touch. Its colour is light-brown, and the microscope shows 
that it consists almost entirely of small angular and transparent 
pieces of quartz which very easily agglomerate into lumps, and in 
colour and transparency resemble a saline mass; the naked eye sees 
only separate grains. From a quartz-boulder it seems demonstrated 
that the gold lies, in its jirimitivc bed, in veins of quartz, while it 
results from shaly fragments that these mainly occur in mica slate. 
The goldsand of California, separated from this by washing, is gene¬ 
rally of a dark colour, and we recognise at the first glance the 
predominance of magnetic iron. The grains have generally a length 
of 0“*00005 and a diameter of 0'”'00001. The treatment with the 
magnet by which the iron was separated gave as approximate con¬ 
stituents, magnetic iron 59 82, titauiferous iron (/cr oxyduU titani- 
fere), iron pyrites with traces of sesquioxidc of manganese 16-32; 
white zircon 9-20, transparent quartz 13-70; corundum 0-67, gold 


(1) See p. 170. 

(2) Inst. 1849, 281 ; Ann. Min. [4] XVI, S; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 193; J. Pr. 
Ghem. XLVIII, 221; Arcli. Ph. Nat. XII, 149; Proriep’s Berichte aus der Natur- u. 
lleilkunde 1850, Nr. 39. 
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0 29=100*00. The perfect crystals of the titaniferous iron and of 
the zircon seem to show that the mother-rock-is not very distant, 
while the elaboration of both extremities of the crystals indicates that 
the stricture of the rock must be shaly. 

The goldsand of New Granada from the valley of the Rio Dolce 
has still more perfect crystals, and the grains are generally less 
rounded; it is more gray than black. It consists of the following 
constituents, the estimation of the proportions being frequently 
merely conjectural: magnetic iron 34*35; titaniferous iron and iron 
pyrites 15*00; zircon 20*00; quartz 25*00; corundum 1*00; yellow- 
gray opaque rock, probably quartz, iron pyrites, and gold 4*()5 = 
100 * 00 . 

In the Ural sand the grains are much rounder. Tliis contains 
magnetic iron 23, titaniferous iron ? mengite ? and so forth 50, 
cymophane 10, different kinds of quartz 14, zircon 3 = 100. It con¬ 
tains besides, iron pyi*ites and copper pyrites. 

The goldsand of the Rhine, locality unknown, contained magnetic 
iron 2 per cent, titaniferous iron from 3 to 4 per cent, quartz 90 per 
cent (opaque, smoky, dark, topaz-yellow, or rose-tinted, chiefly the 
latter), also a few ci*ystals of w'hite zircon. • 

CoproUtes, Bocks, and Barths contalulniT Phosphoric Acid.— Th. 
J. Herapath(l) has analysed an earth containing phosphoric acid 
existing in extensive layers in the lower chalk beds of Sussex and 
some of the southern counties of England. It formed a bright 
yellowish-brown coarse powder of 2*981 sp. gr. at 9°. Composition 
in 100 parts: water 3*400; organic matter traces; silica with 
some silicate of alumina and silicate of ii*on 13*240; chloi*idc of 
sodium traces ; sulphate of soda traces; carbonate of lime 28*400; 
carbonate of magnesia traces; sulphate of lime 0*736; phosj)hate 
of lime (tribasic) 21*880, corresponding to 10*098 of phosphoric 
acid; phosphate of magnesia traces; phosphate of sesquioxidc of 
iron 24*760, corresponding to 11*728 of phosphoric acid; phosphate 
of manganese traces; phosphate of alumina 6*998, corresponding to 
4*789 .phosphoric acid; fluoride of calcium traces;-loss 0*586 per 
cent'. Total amount of phosphoric acid 26*615 per cent. 

Herapathhas, moreover, analysed several coprolites from different 
parts of England(2). 1. Coprolite from the coast of Suffolk, oval, 
weighing from 600 to 700 grains, sp. gr. from 2*815 to 2*850. It 
contained in 100 parts : water 4*0, soluble salts traces, carbonate of 
lime 10*280, carbonate of magnesia and gypsum traces, phosphate 
of lime (3 CaO, POj) 7*09, phosphate of magnesia traces, phosphate 


(1) Chem, Gaz. 1849, 70; Cheni. Soc. Qu. J. 11, 78 (in abstr.) 

(2) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 449. 
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of sesquioxide of iron 6*9, phosphate of alumina 1-6, 'fluoride of 
calcium 0-608, silicic acid 5-792, manganese* traces.—2. A similar 
coprolite, of irregular form and imperfect bony structure. It con- '''pho". * 
tained : water 2-6 per cent, combined water and organic matter 9-0, 
carbonate of lime 39-5, carbonate of magnesia 0-5, phosphate of 
lime 15-86, phosphate of sesquioxide of iron 9-2, phosphate of 
alumina 4-71, alumina 6*2, fluoride of calcium 1-7, silicic acid 
10-601, soluble salts traces.—3. A coprolite from the lias bed of 
Lyme Regis, 9 ounces in weight/ gray, traces of crystalline structure, 
softer than the •preceding, gave a grayish^jwhite powder. Remains 
of flsh, especially of the Pholidophorus limbatus; may be traced. 

Sp. gr. 2-6 to 2-7. Composition: water 2-6 per cent,.water and 
oi-ganic matter driven oflp by a red heat 3-5, carbonate of lime 23-7, 
gy])sum 1-8, phosphate of lime 60-8, phosphate of sesquioxide of 
iron 4-1, sesquioxide of iron 2-0, silicic acid 1-6, soluble salts traces. 

Various marls, petrifactions, and certain amorphous bodies, some 
of which may be regarded as coprolites, others being phosphoric acid 
concretions, similar to those of carbonate of lime which are found in 
clay, &c. in the chalk and green sandstone formations, contain a 
lai-ge proportion of phosphoric acid, and arc therefore extensively 
used in England as manure. The strata in whieff they lie contain 
them at least in England through the whole formation, and thus 
nature presents a source of phosphoric acid, so seldom found in this 
concentrated state. Even at an early period Henslow had-found in 
the crag and London clay certain nodules thickly spread, which con¬ 
tained from 50 to 60 per cent of phosphate of lime; they were, 
however, too hard and insoluble to serve as an important article of 
commerce. J. M. Paine and J. T. Way(l) have made a series of 
new experiments on those strata in the chalk foi-mation which abound 
in phosphoric acid. The soft white chalk with flint, forming the 
upper division of the formation, contains 96-06 per cent of carbonate 
and 0-26 of phosphate of lime; the second division, the hard white 
chalk without flint, contains no phosphoric acid. The third divi¬ 
sion (A), the <chalky marl, which is very fertile, contains a greater 
quantity, but the richest is the upper greensand, and of this, espe¬ 
cially its upper thin layer of marl (in depth from a few inches to 
10 or 15 feet), which contains in its numberless fossils (B), in its soft, 
shapeless bodies (C), and even in its marl (D), a large amount ofphos- 


(1) Journ. of the Royal Agricult. Soc. of England, IX, part 1; on the same subject 
see Nesbit in Lond: Geol. Quart. Journ. 1848, IV, 262; Austen, ibid. 257 ; Jahrb. 
Miner. 1849, 744 (in abstr.) De la Bcche’s lecture on this subject. Proceed, of the 
Loud. Geol. Soc. May, 1849, 82; Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 422 ; Froriep’s Beiichte aus 
der Natur- u. lleiikunde, 1850, Nr. 77 ; see also fiuckland in liistit. i850,15. 
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roS««S' plioriC’ acid. The gault also, the second division of the greensand, 
earths Contains, though more rarely, fossils rich in phosphoric acid (E); the 
"lower greensand, however, is of greatest importance, as at its union 
with the gault there exists a thick layer of petrifactions which contain 
much phosphate of lime, and which are particularly profitable in a 
commercial point of view. The soil surrounding the petrifactions 
partakes of the phosphoric acid only so far as it has originated from 
a decomposition of the latter (F). A fossil conglomerate with sand¬ 
stone cement from 3 to 18 inches thick, is richer still (G). We also 
give an analysis of the green grains from the lower ^reen sand forma¬ 
tion (H). 



Inso¬ 

luble 

sili¬ 

cate. 

SIO3 

(solu¬ 

ble). 

A ' 

19-64 

6-45 



j 

B(l) 

7 

68 

C 

■718 

3-28 

D(2) 

32-81 

29-14 

D(3) 

26-83 

26-30 

D(4) 

39-59 

18-42 

D(5) 

7-12 

3-27 

E 

0-91 

— 

F(6) 

75-46 

8-12 

G(7J 

43-87 

3-25 

t _ 

_ > 

H 

18’-53 


PO». 

1 

CO2. . 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Fe20».|AlaO». 

KO. 

d 

a 

z 

Water, 

organ 

matter. 

hydro¬ 

SOs. i 

Total. 

1-82 

j 

i 

28-98 

i 

37-71 

0-68 

' 3''04 



fluoric- 

acid, 

loss. 

1 

1 

i 

j 

98-32 

29-87 

, 8-77 

42-29 

- 

6-87 



4-52 

— ■ 

100-00 

27-13 8-77 1 

39-85 

0-96 

10-60 

— 

— 

2-49 

— ' 

100-26 

6-61 

2-61 

9-53 

1-97 

11-46 

3-10 

— 

3-02 

- ; 

99-94 

9-31 

2-35 

15-24 

1-43 

13-11 

— 

-- 

2-64 

- 1 

97-21 

6-89 

4-52 

9-11 

1-64 

13-55 

— 

— 

4-12 

1- 1 

97-84 

3303 

5 58 

46-50 

trace 

1-96 

— 

— 

3-04 

- 1 

100-50 

24-28 12-43 

47-46 

0-21 

2-911 — 

— 

— 

11-80 

n 

— 

100-00 

0 64 

1 5-64 

2-01 

0-18 

""'V-' 

5-59 

. ! 

— 

2-30 


99-94 

20-80 

1-06* 

23-86 

0 37 

3-35 

— 

~ j 

3-44 

1 

100-00 

20-65 

4-01 

j 

34-61 

— 

7-24] 0-98 

1*79 

1-87 

2-28 

513 

97-09 


* CaO, CO.. 

(1) A branched alcyonite. There is also in it a large amount of amorphous spongi¬ 
form bodies, from 8 to 10 pounds 'weight, containing from 5 to 50 per cent of phos¬ 
phate of lime, the amount of which increases however from without inwards. 

(2) Sifted marl from which the petrifactions were separated. 

(3) Hardened marl and little fossils which remained on the sieve. • 

(4) Marl from Bentley with the fossils. 

(51 The fossils from this marl. 

(6) After pounding it and removing the principal petrifactions. 

(7) The petrifactions. 


We will also mention here the experiments of Geinitz(l) on the 
glauconitic sandstone, and the marl of the lower green sand formation 
of Saxony, which are known to contain potassa, and are often used as 
manure. 


(1) Das Quadersandsteingebirge, 1849. 
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Morphoiite.— A. Erdmann(l) has made some new experiments 
upon the morpholites of Sweden known as marlekor, mallrickor and 
nackebrdd. They consist of marl with an amount of carbonate 
of lime varying f^m 47 to 49 per cent. The residue is pure clay 
mixed with more or less of quartz sand. They are all shaly with 
laminee of vaiying thickness and colour. The two protuberances which 
project from .a morphoiite are the extreme points of a thick or thin 
wedge embedded in it. In the interior generally an oval nodule is 
found. The reniform nodule in the middle contains the largest 
quantity of carbonate of lime. The layer next to this contains only 
51*99 per cent, the outside the least, namely, 44*35 per cent. The 
lamination goes quite through the outer coating and tlp*ough the 
reniform and the wedge-shaped mass, of which the morpholites consist. 
Erdmann believes that their formation is due in the first place to 
mechanical forces, which have caused a deposition in parallel strata, 
but especially also to electro-chemical forces, whereby the molecules 
became grouped and mixed in an unequal manner. 

Meteorites and Meteoric Dust. Meteoric Iron of Zacatecas. 
—Bcrgemann(2) has submitted to an analysis the meteoric iron of 
Zacatecas already frequently desci*ibed(3). The sp.gr. according to 
three weighings at -+-9° = 7*4891, tolerably accordant with Burk- 
art’s and Ilumler’s statement. The part not soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid amounted to 3*78 per cent, and consisted of a dark 
brown powdery soft mass, and of a few small shining metallic 
scales. The former contained iron, ifickcl, phos'phorus and carbon, 
the latter also iron, nickel and phosphorus, and besides chrome iron. 
Tlie composition of the meteoric iron as a whole is as follows: 


Fc. 1 Ni 

Co* 

Cu. 

Mg. 

C. 

C.* 

Fe, Ni, P. 

Fe, Cr. 

S. 

Mn. 

Total. 

85-094 19*895 

ocm 

0030 

0-187 

0-164 

0-234 

1-649 

1-482 

0-845 

trace 

99-348 


* Mixed with iron. 

The 1*649 per cent of metallic phosphides consist of 1*103 Fe and 
Ni and 0*546 P. If we take with Frankenheim the composition of 
the magnetic iron pyrites as FeS, the meteoric iron consists of nickel- 
iron 93*77 per cent, magnetic iron 2*27, chrome-iron 1*48, phosphide 
of nickel and phosphide of iron 1*65, carbon 0*49(4); total 99*66. 

(1) Oefversigt af K. Vet. Ak. Forhand. 1849, Nr. 2, 46; Jahrb. Miner. 1850, 34; 
Fror. Her. aus d. Natiir- n. Heilkunde, 1850, Nr. 81; see Annual Report for 1847 and 
1848, II, p. oOG. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 406. 

(3) Bnrkart’i) Mexico (Stuttgart, 1836), I, 389; Parts;ch, d. Meteoriten, 122; 
Humboldt’s Essai Politique, IV, 107. 

(4) Reichenbach, the possessor of the meteoric iron from which borings were taken 
for this analysis, justly points out (Pogg. Ann. LXXIX, 479) that the analysis of either 
filings or borings of meteoric iron is likely to give erroneous results,^ on account of the 
wear of the instruments. The J per cent of carbon in the meteoric iron of Zacatecas is 
therefore much doubted by him. 
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Netcorto Iron of ciieBterrlile. —Ch. U. Sliep1i&.rd(l) examined a 
large mass of meteoric iron which was turned up by the plough in 
Chesterville in South Carolina. It was originally, of 36 pounds 
weight, but has been for the most part used for forging. It consists 
of 6 per cent nickel, traces of chromium, cobalt, and roundish masses 
of magnetic iron pyrites containing graphite Besides Wildinan- 
stetten's figures, the polished surface exhibits, by means of the 
etching process, lines resembling Chinese characters, serpentine mark¬ 
ings, &c., which distinguish this from other meteoric irons. 

Bast Indian Aerolites.— H. Giraud, in Bombay, describes two 
meteorites and one mass of meteoric iron from the East Indies (2). 

1. A meteorite from Dharwar fell on the 15tb. February, 184-8; its 
fall is confirmed by many witnesses. Its collected pieces fitted 
together formed an oval of about 15 inches in the largest circum¬ 
ference, and 11 inches in the smallest. The stone weighed 41bs. 
One of its ends was somewhat flattened. Its whole surface was 
covered with a dark layer having the appearance of a glaze of V of 
an inch in thickness; the interior resembled a grayish-white friable 
sandstone with small metallic glittering specks of the size of a pin’s 
head, which after pulverisation could be separated by a magnet. Its 
sp. gr. was 3’512. Hydrochlox’ic acid and nitric acid immediately 
attacked it, and evolved sulphuretted hydrogen while the metallic part 
was dissolved. An imperfect analysis gave as the composition of this 
meteoric stone: 58’3 per cent of earthy silicates insoluble in aquu 
regia’, 2*5 of sulphur, 6-76 of nickel; 22*18 iron. (Total of these 
constituents 89*74 per cent). 

2. Meteorites from Myhee-Caunta. They fell on the 30th Nov. 
1842, in the neighbourhood of the city ^ of Ahmedabad. A piece, 
forwarded to the geographical society in Bombay, possessed all the 
characters of tlic aerolite of Dharwar. Its sp.- gr. was 3*360. No 
analysis of it has been given. 

3. Meteoric inm from Singhur, near Pouna in the Deccan. Tliemass 
was found by labourers on a basaltic mountain 4500 feet above the 
sea, near Fort Singhur, and sent to Bombay. It had the shape of an 
irregular three-sided prism, and was conical at the ends. It was 12| 
inches long, and in itrf thickest part from 5 to 5^ inches thick. It 
weighed 3libs. 4oz. The sp. gr. varied in difierent pieces from 
4*72 to 4*90. It was very full of cavities near the outside and 
cellular within, and contained small whitish-yellow earthy particles 
of the size of a pea. There were found in it earthy silicates 19*5, 
iron 69*16, nickel 4*24. (Total of these constituents 92*93.) 


(1) Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, 449; Froriep’s Bericbte aus d. Natur- und Heilk., 1850' 
Nr. 77. 

(2) Edinb. New Pbil. J. XLVll, 53; lustit. 1849, 319; Froriep’s Notizen aus d. 
Natur- u. Heilk. XI, 254. 
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Meteoric »u»t.-T~Ehrenberg(]) examined a black inky mn-water 
which fell in Ireland on the 14th April, 1849, over an area of 700 
square miles. The microscopical analysis of this water showed that 
the black colour was caused neither by the dust of volcanic ashes nor 
by, soot, but by minute particles of decayed plants, which were mixed 
with infusorial forms of plants animals. Ehrenberg thinks 
that this black rain is, due to dust carried over by the trade winds, 
which being long driven about with clouds of aqueous vapour 
has become decomposed and decayed. 


(1) Berl. Acad. Ber. 1849, 200. 
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Generalities, views of Mineral Species. — Kobell (1) has de¬ 
fended his yiews regarding the species of minerals with isomor- 
phous constituents, against the objections raisedi by Fuchs(2); and 
has souglit to establish tliem more completely. 

We cannot here go farther into the subject of this discussion, as 
the most essential part of it is already contained in KobelFs first 
treatise (3). ' 

Respecting the different kinds of lustre, consult p. 70. 
Metalloids. Amorphous IMamond.— The mineral collection of tlie 
Ecohdes Mines, in Paris, received some time since from Hofmann, 
the dealer in minerals, some specimens (among them one of G5-7G grms. 
weight) of a brownish-black miiierul from Brazil, which for some time 
had been made use of for polishing diamonds. Upon examination 
Rivot(4) found it to consist of compact diamond. The form it 
affects is that of an angulai’, but somewhiit worn and rolled ])ebble; 
it presents under a lens, on its surface, minute, irregular, iridescent 
laminae, with fine intei’sticcs between them, which give to it here and 
there a striped apj>earancc, like that of many specimens of obsidian.— 
The degi’ee of hardness Rivot found to be greater than that of topaz, 
and the sp. gr.=3*012 ; 3*141 ; 3*41G and 3*255. By the combus¬ 
tion of it in oxygen gas in Dumas’ apparatus there was obtained : 


9 

Sp. gr. 

Ash. 

Carbon, j 

Sum. 

I. 

3*141 

203 

96*84 j 

98*87 

11. 

3*416 

0*24 

99*73 ! 

99*97 

III. 

3*231 

0*27 

99*10 ' 

99*37 


In analyfcs I. some carbonic acid was lost. The yellowish ash 
which in I. preserved the form of the specimen experimented on, 
appeared under the microscope to consist of a ferruginous clay and 
small transparent crystals, which could not be more closely deter- 

(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 494; RammelSberg’s Handwtirterb. 4. Suppl., 38 G** 
abstr.) 

(2) Sec Annua] Report for 1847 and 1848, 11, 381. 

(H) See ibid. 

(4) Ann. Min. [4] XIV, 423; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 317; Instit. 1849, 73; J. Pr. 
Chem. XLVII, 460; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 397. 
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miued.—According to Marignac,(l) this compact diamond has been 
used in the manufactories of Geneva and Ncufchatel ever since 1847. 

metals. (Sold. —^Native gold from California has been analysed by 
T. H.^Henry(2) (analysis la. Ih., and_ II.) ; by E. T. Tesche- 
macher(3) (analysis III a. and b.); by Oswald, of Oels(4) (analysis 
IV a. and b.) ; by Rivot(5) (anal. V., VI., VII. and VIII.); and* by 
A. W. Hofmann(6) (anal. IX.) 


Sp. gr. 

■-M 

la. 

15W. 

Ib. 

II. 

15 03 

III a. 

10 33 

nib. 

IV a. 

17-40 

IV b. 

V. 

I.'>70 

VI. 

10-05 

VII. 

17.66 

VIII. IX. 

10 23 ■ — 

Au . 


as-?!) 

90-12 


1W38 

93 00 

87-0 

90-96 

90 9 

91-4 

83-1 

93-0 i 89-61 

Ag . 

♦ 

8-88 

901 

12-.33 

0-80 

700 

8-7 

904 

8-7 

8-6 

10 6 

6-7 ; 10-05 

Cu • . 


OSi 

087 

0-29 

_ 

.... 

— 

... 




... ^ 

Fe . 


trace 

— 

064 



~ . 


0-2 

trace 

02 

trace — 

FesO-i 

. 




lo'o 



— 



... 

— 

Sandy reiidue 

1-40 

— 

— 

0(»> 

— 

37 

— 

— 

— 


_ ; _ 

Sum 

. 

«9-88 

100 00 

99-73 

98-79 

100 00 

100-0 

100 00 

99-8 

99-9 

99-8 

99 7 i 09-66 


The columns I b.. Ill b. and IV b. contain the results of analyses^ 
I a. Ill a. and IV a., calculated for percentage composition, after de¬ 
ducting the amount of mechanically admixed substances. 

According to C. Grant(7), in October, 1848, a sudden and im¬ 
petuous storm of rain, which fell in Sarawak (Borneo), washed down 
from the Trian IVIountain a vast mass of soil, in which gold was 
found in grains, and sometimes in lumps 3 to 4 bunkals(8) in weight, 
and, indeed in such quantity, that of some 2000 workmen who w’cre 
employed in the search for the gold, each is said to have obtained at 
least a bunkal per month. 

Ar;;cntiferous Ooid. — Lt;vo 1 ( 9 ) has communicated the following 
results of some analyses of native argentiferous gold, which he had 
comjdeted some time before : I. Gold dust; II. Gold' scales from 
the Senegal; III. Gold dust from North Brazil; IV. Gold grains from 
California j V. Gold grains from the Senegal; V. Gold grains from 
an unmentioned locality. 


. 

1. 

11. 

III. 

1 IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Au . . 

84-5 

86-8 

910 

i 92-7 

94-00 

98-3 

Ag - . 

15-3 

11-3 

8-7 

! 6-9 

. 5-85 

1-7 

Cu . . 

0-2 

0-9 

0-3 

0-4 

— 

— 

Pt . . 

— 

— 

j 

■ — 

0-15 

— 


1000 

990 

i 1000 ! 

.100-0 

100-00 

lOo-o 


(1) Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 56. 

(2) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 205; J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 405 (in abstr.)^ Ann. Min. [4] 
XV 89. 

(3) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 193. 

(4) Pogg. Alin. LXXVIII, 96. 

(5) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 127. 

(6) Ann. Ch. Pliarm. LXX, 255. 

(7) From the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Oct. 1849, in Chem. Gaz. 1850, 71. 

(8) A bunkal of Sumatra =48, of Singapoi-p =54 grins. 

(9) Ann. Gh. Phys. (3] XXVIl, 310; J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 171. 
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Level inclines to the opinion that gold and silver occur combined 
together in definite though not very often in simple proportions.—The 
first of his analyses agree with the tolerably simple proportions 
AugAg; AugAg; AujgAg. 

-Copper. —In the sitting of the Academic des Sciences of Fch. 5, 
1849, Cordier(l) called attention to a specimen of native copper 
from Lake Superior of 50 kilogrammes weight, which, together with 
another ten times as heavy, belonged to a cargo of American copper 
that had arrived at Havre. According to Cordi^^, the r^c through 
which the copper on Lake Superior is dissemuiated iSRutcly, or 
joccurs in gangnes with calc-spar, datolite and epidote, is a wacke like 
that of Obefstein, produced froin augite-porphyry.—According to a 
letter from C. Jackson(2) to Sillimau a lump of native copper of 
nearly 50 tons weight was found in the Cliflf Mine, on the Eagle 
River. (3) 

Tellurldes. Tellurlde of Silver.-— Rammclsberg(4) has analysed 
granular tclluride of silver covered with a gi*een incrustation, from 
Retzbanya. 

Ag. Te. Foreign matter. Total. 

04-67 27-9G 15-25 97 88 

A compact variety contained GO’28 })er cent of silver. 

Tctradyinite. (Tellurlde of Bismuth.) —Coleman Fishcr(5) has 
analysed the tetradymite of the White Hall Mine, Spotsylvania, in 
Virginia. It consists of slightly-soiling inelastic folia of a metallic 
lustre,- colour between lead- and stccl-gi-ay, and hardness = 2. On 
charcoal before the blow-pipe it melts readily, colours the fiame 
blue, and gives the odour of selenium, yielding at the same time a 
white incrustation with a red border. The analysis gave : 

Te. Se. Bi. Fe. SiO,. Total. 

35-77 6-81 51-65 1-25 3-86 ' 9934 

The mineral is accordingly tetradymite, m which one iiortion of 
tellurium is rcjilaced by selenium instead of by sulphur. (G) Its formula 
is=Bi Scg 4- 3 (Bi Tcg). 

J^senldes. Coppcr-nlcUel. —Suckow(7) has analysed copper- 
nimcel from Richelsdorf (I), and Schnabel(8) that from Rohnard 
Mine, near Olpe, in Westphalia (II). 

S. As. Ni. Fe. Cu. Total. 

I. 0-15 .53-69 45-76 2 70 — 102-30 

II. 0-48 52 71 45-37 — 1-44 100 00 


(1) Conipt. Rend. XXVIII, 161. 

(2) Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, 286. 

(Zy See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 384. 

(4) Uammelsberg’s llandwurterbucb, 4. Suppl., 220. 

(5) Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, 282. 

(6) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 385. 

'7) Suckow, Verwitterung im Mineralreich, 1. Ileft, 58. 
8} Rammeisberg's Ilandw., 4. Suppl., 122. 
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Arsenide of Nickel. (White Nickel-ore.) —Raftimelsberg(l) found 
the composition of an arsenide of nickel of sp. gr.* 6*411, from Alle- 
mont, to be a^follows : 

•Ni. Fc. As. S. Total. 

18-71 6-82 71-11 2-29 98 93 

Arsculde of Silver. —Ilammelaberg(2) has "also analysed the ar¬ 
senide of silver from the Samson Mine, near Andreasberg, of which 


he found the sp. gr. to bc= 

7*473. 




S. As. 

Sb. 

Ag- 

Fe. 

Total 

I. 0-8.5 49-10 

15-46 

8 88 

24-60 

98-89 

II. — — 

_ 

. 8 81 

21-33 

• 

111. 1-10 — 

15 43 

8-21 

— 

_ 


1’hc same chemist considers this mineral, which most mineralogists 
take- to be a mere mixture, to be a real mineral species, on account of 
its homogeneous appearanee and its constant amount of silver, of 
which the formula would be=(Ag, Fe) As, or:i:(FeS 2 + FcAs)-f 
5 (SFe^Asj + Ag2 Sbj). 

Arsenical Pyrites. Cilaucodote.— Breithaupt(3) called an arsenical 
pyrite, from Huasco, in Chili, w*hich was distinguished by a high 
proportion of cobalt, as w*ell as by a distinct cleavage in the direction 
OP, glaucodotc. [Arsenical jjyrites, containing cobalt, are already 
known by the analyses of'Seheerer, Wohler and IIayes.(4-)] The 
mineral occurs in combinations of the form ocP and of OP, or of 

oeP and ^ Poo, where ocP measures 112'^ 36' in the brachydiagonal 
principal section. The colour is dark tin-white. The streak is black. 
The hardness = 7 (=5-5 of Mohs) and the sp. gr. = 5‘975 to 6*003. 
—The analysis performed by Plattncr gave as the result: 

S. As. Co. Ni. Fe. SiOj. Total.-^ 

20-210 4.*J-200 2t-774 trace 11-900 trace 100084 

According to which, this mineral has the composition of cobaltine, 
which it resembles also in this, that if heated at the end of a sealed 
glass tube, it gives only a trace of arsenic. Its formula is (Co, Fe)As-f- 
(Co, Fe) S 2 , and as the equivalents of cobalt and iron in it stand in 
the relation = 2 : 1, it may be considered as a combination of 2 equi¬ 
valents of cobaltine with 1 equivalent of arsenical pyrites. It may 
also be considered as cobaltine of the same crystalline form as the 
arsenical ore. Breithaupt and Itammclsberg actually consider 
cobaltine to be, dimorphous. 


(1) Rammelsbcrg’s Ilandw., 4. Suppl., 8. 

(2) Pugg. Ann. LXXVII, 262; Rammelsberg’fc Ilanclworterb., 4. Suppl., 9- (in 
abslr.) 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 127; Rammelsberg’s llandworterb., 4. Suppl., 73 (in 
abstr.) 

(4) Sec Raiumclsberg’s Ilandw. I, 46. 
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CobaiUne. —Schnabel(l) analysed an ore from the Griine Lowe 
Mine, near Siegcn, which before had been called by the name 6f 
fibrous sm.altine (I), besides compact “ scheidkobalf^ ^I), from the 
Morgenrothe Mine, near Siegcn, which had also formerly been taken' 
for smaltine. Ebbinghaus(l) analysed, under Rammelsberg’s di¬ 
rection, cobaltine from Scuterud (HI). 


s. 

As. 

Sb. 

Co. 

Fe. 

Quartz. 

Total. 

I. 19-98 

42-53 

2-84 

8-67 

25-98 

— 

100-00 

11. 19-35 

45-31 

— 

33-71 

1-62 

— 

99-99 

III. 20-25 

42-97 

— 

32-07 

3-42 

1-63 

100-34 

Nlclccl-Giance.' 

:— Crystallised 

nickel-glance 

from 

the Jungfer 

Mine, near Musen, has. 

according to 

Schnabel,(2) 

the following 

composition: 






■ 

s. 

As. 


NL 

Fe. 

Total. 

18-94 

46-02 

32-66 

2-38 

100-00 


Tombazite.— Kenngott(3) obseiwed in tombazitc, from Eobenstein, 
which is a combination of the enbe with the octahedron, so groat a 
distortion in the direction of an axis of the octahedron, that a 
ciystal of it appeared as a tetragonal ]>rism with the faces 1*. He 
found, however, that the; angle of P : P measured over the solid angle 
= 70° 11', therefore, ncarly = 70° 32'. 

Sulpbldes. “Bleischwelf.”— llarnmclaberg(4) analysed the blei- 
schweif from the Bockswiese, near Clausthal. Its sp. gr. = 7‘532 to 
7-557. 

PhS. ZiiS. FeS. SbSj. Total. 

95-85 3-34 0-54 030 10003 

Selenium, which had been recorded by fonner analysts, was not 
present as a constituent. The sulphide of zinc seemed, according to 
Rammelsberg, to be interspersed as zinc-blende. 

Coppcr-Ciance. —Schnabel(5) analysed a massive copper-glance 
from the Neue Hart Mine, near Siegcn. 

S. Cu. Fe. SiOg. Total. 

21-50 74-73 1-26 2-00 9949 

ariekei Pyrites. (Mliierlte.) —Millcritc from the Friedrichszeche, 
near Oberlahr, in the district of Altenkirchen, contains, according to 
Schnabel(6), 36-03 per cent sulphur, and 64-80 per cent nickel. 


(1) Ratnmelsberg’s Handworterbuch, 4. SuppL, 116 and 117. 

(2) -Ibid., 163. 

(3) Kenngott’s Mineralog. Untersuch., 1. Heft, 71. 

(4) Ratnmelsberg’s Handworterbuch, 4. Suppl., 24. 

(5) Ibid., 121. 

(6) Ibid., 89. 
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cionabar.—8chnabel(l) also analysed the crystallised cinnabar 
from the Merkur Mine, near Silberg, in Westphalia (I), as -well as 
the crystalline laminated cinnabar of Konigsberg, near Hobensolms, 
in the district of Wetzlar (II). 

' S. Hg. Matrix. 

I. 1367 86-79 — 

11. a. 13-78 84-55 1-02 

II. b. 13-70 — — 

Iron Pyrites.— Schnabcl(2) analysed, moreover, amorphous iron 
pyrites from the Philippshoffnung Mine, near Siegen (I), and the 
same crystallised, from Heinrichssegen, near Miisen (II). •. 

Fe. S. Total. 

I. 46-53 53-39 99-92 

II. 46-50 53-59 100-00 

A specimen of iron pyrites from the Silbcrkaulc Mine, near Ecker- 
hagen, in the district of Waldbrocl, contained 0’168 per cent 
nickel. • 

riattner(3) analysed, at Bnoithaupt’s suggestion, a great 
number of iron pyrites of a dark colour, in search of arsenic, and 
found therein sometimes as much as 1 per cent of it. It is particu¬ 
larly the pyrites which occur in veins with sul])hate of baryta and 
fluor-spar which contain the arsenic. The sulphide of arsenic is de¬ 
posited, wlien the mineral is heated in a glass tube, below the sul¬ 
phur, and just above the assay.—Iron ])yrites from older gaugue- 
formations, or newer rock-formations, contain seldom, if ever, any 
arsenic. 

According to Allain and Ilartcnbach(4), the pyrites from 
.Chessy and St. Bel, near Lyons, contain at least 0-0001 of gold. 
(See p. 44d). 

Lniicbldltc. (Marcasitc.)—Breithaupt(5) gives the name of lou- 
chidite to a mineral found near Freiberg, Schneeberg and in 
Cornwall, of 4-025 to 5-001 sp. gr., which, by its lustre, colour, 
and streak, resembles arsenical jjyritcs, but coincides with marcasite 
in its crystalline form, twin-crystals and angles. The angle of 

P cx^Breithaupt found to be = 79° 14', that of ooP = 104° 24', 
both measured in the brachydiagonal principal section. An analysis 
pei-formcd by Plattner gave : 

S. As. Fc. Co. Cu. Pb. Total. 

49-612 4-396- 44-225 0-354 0-749 0-204 99540 

(1) Rammelsberg’s Ilandworterbucli, 4. Suppl., 269. 

(2) Ibid., 198. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 141. 

(4) Coinpt. Rend. XXIX, 152, 700, 784. . . , , x 

(5) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 135; Raimnelsberg’s iiandw., Suppl., 211 (in abstr.) 


Total. 

100-46 

99-35 
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Plattner considers this mineral as a combination of marcasitc 
with -A of an eqtiivalent of arsenical pyrites, llammelsberg secs 
in it nothing but a mixture of isomorphous minerals : (ooP of mar- 
easite is =100° 36', oo P of arsenical pyrites = 111° 53'; sec p. 11). 

Bi8iiintli.nlckel. — Schnabel(l) analysed distinctly crystalline 
bismuth-nickel from the Griinau Mine, near Schutzbach, in the 
county of Sayn-Altenkiichen. 



s . 

Bi. 

NL 

Co. 

Cu. 

Fe. 

Pb. 

Total. 

I. 

31-99 

10-49 

22-03 

11-24 

11-59 

5-55 

7-11 

100-00 

11. 

33-10 

10-41 

22-78 

11-73 

11-56 

6-06 

4-36 

100-00 


These analyses explain the chemical constitution of thi^ mineral 
as little as that performed by Kobell(2), from which they differ 
greatly. 

Sulpblde of CobfUt. (Sulphide of Nickel and Cobalt.) —* According 
to a new analysis performed by Schnabel (I) of the well-known beau¬ 
tiful sulphide of cobalt from the Jungfer Mine, near Miisen, 
formerly analysed by Wernekinck(3), and according to an analysis 
performed by Ebbinghaus (II) of the same ore, from the Schwaben 
Mine, near Miisen, this mineral contains nickel, and more of it than of 
cobalt; Rammelsberg(4) therefore gives it the name of cobalt-mckel 
pyrites. 



Sp. gr. 

S. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Fe. 

Total. 

1. 

4'8 

41-98 

33-64 

22-09 

2-29 

100-00 

II. 

5-0 

42 30 

42-64 

11-00 

4-69 

100-63 


Both analyses confirm the correctness of Frankenheim’s formula 

RS-fRaSj. 

Antimony-Glance. —The crystallised antimony glance from the 
Casparizcche, near Arnsberg, in Westphalia, contains, according to 
Schnabel(5) 27'85 per cent sulphur, 72*02 per cent antimony, and 
0*13 per cent iron. 

Heteromorphlte. (Plumose Antimony .ttre.)— Plumose antimony, 
which was lately met with near Wolfsberg, in the Ilartz, in compact 
masses(6), has now been found also in a fibrous state in the Herzog- 
Alexius-Erbstollen, near Magdesprung, on which account Rammels- 
berg and Zincken have proposed, instead of the former name, 
which merely referred to the capillary-formed variety, the name betero- 
morphite for the species(7).—According to Zincken, the fibrous 
variety has evidently, like jamesonite, a rectangular cleavage in the 


(1) Rammelsberg's Handw., 4. Suppl., 164 (in abstr.) 

(2) J. Pr. Chem. VI, 332. 

(3) Sch^^eigger’f> Jouin. IX, 306. 

(4) Ramrnolsberg’s Handw., 4. Snppl., 117. 

(5) Ibid, 87. 

(6) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, 11, 389. 

(7) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 240; Rammelsberg’s Handw., 4. Snppl. 95 (in abstr.) 
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direction of .the length of the fibres, and is slightly brittle; of 'a. 
metallic lustre, and light lead-gray colour, and somewhat darker streak. 
Its degree of hardness = S, and its sp. gr. = 5-478 to 5-49, in 
the form of a coarse powder = 5-693 to 5-719 (R). The analysis 
performed by Rammelsberg, gave : 



s. 

Sb. 

Pb. 

Fc. 

Zn. 

Cu. 

Total. 

I. 

20-80 

30-67 

42-79 

2-83 

1-84 

1-01 

100-00 

11. 

2l-3'5 

— 

40-47 

2-68 

5-82 

0-50 

— 


The zinc and iron.arise from admixed zincblcnde and ft-om iron 
pyrites, and the remainder of the antimony from admixture of antimony 
glance. 

noiirnonitc. —According to Zinckcn(l), boui-nonitc occurs in the 
Ilartz in the following varieties : (1) In the Mciseberg, in tabular 
crystals of a semi-metallic lustre, and light lead-grey colour, in 
which 0 P is predominant, and which have an uneven, and 
sometimes splintery fracture; (11) Near Neudorf, in pi-israatic 
crystals of metallic lustre, and dark iron colour, with more 
decidedly inclim-d planes, and of a conchoidal fracture; (Ill) 
Near Wojfsberg, in pitch-black rectangular prismatic cx-ystals of me¬ 
tallic lustre, merely com])oscd of the ])lanes oo P oo . oo P oo . 0 P, 
and with conchoidal fracture.—Zincken, Rammelsberg, and 
(-. Rromcis, determined the sp. gr. of these varieties, and the 
two latter have analysed them. 




Sp. gr. 


I. 

il. 

III. 




Zin 

ckeu 

5-703 

5-844 

5-796 




Uruineis 

/ 5 792 
15-726 

5-822 

5-847 

5-813 

5-855 




llammclbberg 

5-779 

5-803 

5-726 





S. 

Sb. 

Pb. 

Cu. 

Total. 

I. 


llromcis 

19-487- 

24-603 

40 421 

13-062 

97-573 

II. 

a. 

Rroineis 

20-150 

— 

41-830 

1.3-180 

— 

11. 

b. 

Ramiiicisb. 

18-990 

24-820 

40-036 

15-164 

99-010 

III. 

a. 

Rroineis 

19-762 

24 340 

42-878 

13 060 100-040 

HI. 

b. 

Rainmelsb. 

19-620 

— 

41-920 

12-380 

— 


Bournonite-ntckel-arlancc, and Wlekcl-bournonlte. —Zincken and 
Rammelsbci-g(2) gave the pmvisional names of bournonite-nickel- 
glance and nickel-bournonite, to two minerals, which together with 
iron pyrites and nickel-glance occur in the Antimony Mine, near 
Wolfsberg, in the Hartz.—The bournonite-nickel-glance (1) has 
cubic cleavages, but is found also in small cubes. It possesses a 
metallic lustre, a grey colour, a black streak, and a sp. gr. of 
5-635 to 5-706 (R). Its degree of hardness is = 4-5.—Nickel- 
bournonite (II) has as yet only been found in the axnorphqus state. 


Hetero- 
mvrphite. 
(Clamoae 
antlmonv- 
ore.) 


1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 251; Rammelsbcrg’s llamlw., 4. Suppl., 26 (in abstr.) 
[2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 255. 
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It possesses little lustre, its colour is of a dark lead-gray, bordering on 
an iron-black. Its fracture uneven, and almost finely granular. Its 
hardness is = 3’5, and its sp. gr. = 5‘524 to 6‘592. The analyses 
were made by means of chlorine. 


s. 

Sb. 

As. 

Ni. 

Co, 

Pb. 

Cu. 

Fe* . 

Total. 

I. 16*89 

19-53 

28-00 

27-04 

1-60 

5-13 

1-33 

0-51 

100-83 

II. 19-87 

24-28 

3*22 

5-47 

— 

35-52 

9-OC 

0*84 

98 26 


According to Uammelsberg these minerals may be considered 
either as combinations, or as mixtures of bournonitc. with nickel- 
glance. In No. I. the nickel-glance, in No. II. the bnuraonite, is 
predominant. The first view is supported by the miueralogical cha¬ 
racter of the minerals, particularly of No. I., while the results of 
other analyses, which were made with coufessedly impure sj)ecimens, 
and have therefore not been mentioned here, militate against it. 
llammelsberg shows, moreover, that these minci’als, like bourno¬ 
nitc, may be written as combinations of the form RSj, viewing 
sulphur, arsenic, and antimony, as isomorphous(l), as well as that 
their atomic volumes are nearly equal. 

Gray Copper. —Weidenbusch(2) has analysed, under H. Rose’s 
direction,'a compact gray copper ore, which was distinguished by 
a high proportion of inercuiy, of sp. gr. 5‘107, from Schwatz, in 
th(| Tyrol (I). Rammclsberg(3) analysed three varieties of gray 
copper, from Meiseberg, in the Ilartz, one of which, (II),- of 4‘853 
s]>. gr. was crystallised, while the two others of 4‘892 sj). gr-, 
(III), and of 4*526 sp. gr., (IV) were amorphous. 



S. 

Sb. 

Cu. 

Ag. 

Zn. 

Fe. 

ri). 

Hg. 

Ihsol. 

Total. 

1. 

22-96 

21-35 

34-57 

— 

1-34 

2-24 

— 

15-57 

080 

98-83 

11. 

24-80 

26-50 

30-47 

10-48 

3 .39 

3-52 

0-78 

— 

— 

100-00 

111. 

24-22 

20-44 

31-53 

7-27 

3-25 

1-30 

— 

— 

— 

97-07 

IV. 

‘24-69 

25-74 

32 46 

7-55 

3-00 

4-J9 

— 


— 

97-63 


Weidenbusch’s analysis shows in the calculation a surplus of 
1*87 per cent sulphur, and does not lead to a probable formula. 

Rammclsberg’s analyses correspond to the known formula 
d'RS + SbSg.—With regard to the relation-of gray co])])cr to copper 
pyrites, Rammclsbcrg and Zincken mention, that there are not 
only gi’ay copper crystals, coated with coj)pcr ])yritcs, but also some 
which arc composed of regularly arranged gray copper and copper 
pyrites particles, and others which consist of alternate layers. Ac¬ 
cording to their views, therefore, gray copper and coppci* pyrites in 
the crystals are of contemporaneous origin, and Volger’s opinion 


(1) Comp, this Report, p. 10. ■ 

(*2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 86; J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 97 (in abstr.); Ramnielsberg’s 
llandw., 4. Suppl., 66. 

(.3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 247; Ranunelsb. Ilanrlw., 4. Suppl., 65 (in akstr.) 
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(sec the last Annual Report, II, 390) on the pseudomorphous forma¬ 
tion of copper pyrites would therefore be erroneous. 

According to Gueymard(l) the grey copper from the Chapeau near 
Chainpolcon, department des Hautcs Aipes,' and the boumonite 
from Saint Arey on the Mure, contain a sm^l amount of platinum, 
a fact which is said to have been confirmed by Ebelmen. 

Brogrniardite.— Damour(2) designated as brogniardite a mineral 
of a metallic lustre and an uneven fracture, which gave no indication 
of a crystalline form, of a black-gray streak, and of 5*950 sp. gi*., 
which had been brought from Mexico by Castelnau. It decrepitates 
on charcoal, melts easily, and gives off sulphurous acid, fumes of 
antimony, and an incrustation of oxide of lead. At th(? end there 
remains a bead of silver. The analysis of it pei*formed with chlorine- 
gas gave : 



S. 

Sb. 

Ag, 

Pb. 

Cu. 

Fe. 

Zn. 

Total. 

I. 

19-.38 

29-95 

25-03 

24-74 

0-54 

0-30 

0-40 

100-34 

II. 

19-21 

29-60 

24-46 

25-05 

0-61 

6-36 

0-32 

99-51 

III. 

19-14 

29-75 

24-81 

24 94 

0-70 

0-22 

0-37 

99-93 

Mean 

19-24 

29-77 

24-77 

24-91 

0-62 

0-26 

0-36 

99-93 

Calculation 

19-08 

30-66 

25-65 

24-61 

— 

— 

— 

100 00 


Dajiiour calculates from the mean of these analyses the formula 
PbS + AgS+ SboS-j, and points out the similarity of this composition 
with that of the antimonial sulphide of silver according to Wohler's 
analysis, 

tted Antimony.— It is known that Mohs has observed in red anti¬ 
mony the planes oo P oo; OP; P oo and 2 P co and a = 78° 41', and 
that he had determined the inclination of P oo and 2 P oo to the 
principal axis as = 34°6', and 15° 47'. Kenngott(3) has likewise 
taken measurcme.nts of strongly reflecting crystals from Braunsdorf. 
He found coPoo : 0 P = 102°9', 0 P : P cxd = 149° 4G', which gives 
a = 77° 51', and the inclination of P oo to the jwincipal axis =37° 37'. 
Kenngott observed also the hemidome of 71° 55'^ inclination to the 
principal axis, according to which it is ^ P oo, the angle of which 
and the principal axis ought to be =70° 41', if we take as a founda¬ 
tion the relation of the axes according to Mohs. 

Anliydrous Oxides. Blsmntli Oclirc.— Suckow(l) found in 
a bismuth ochre from the Fichtelgebirge, derived from needle-ore, 96*5 
per cent of teroxide of bismuth, l*5-'per cent of arsenious acid, and 
2*0 per cent of hydi'ated sesquioxidc of iron* 


(1) Cotnpt. Rend. XXIX, 814. 

(2) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 227 ; PhU. Mag. [3] XXXVI, 477 (in abstr.) 

(3) Mineralogische Untersuchuugen, 1. Heft, 1. Breslau, 1849. 

(4) Suckow, Verwittcrung im Mineralreicb, 14 ; Rammelsb. Handw.. 4. SuppL, 261 
(in abstr.) 
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S3’o!li7e c»pili«iT »e« oxiae of Copper. —According to Kenngott(l) ca- 
of copper, pillary red'oxide of copper belongs not to the hexagonal, but to the 
rhombic prismatic system. He observed in crystals from Nischne- 
Tagilsk and fromRheinbreitenbach, rhombic prisms with replaced edges, 
whose planes of truncation were strongly reflecting, and formed angles 
with one another but little deviating from 90°, while they formed with 
the weakly reflecting planes of the prism angles of about 140° to 150°. 
It is known that Suckow observed in capillary red oxide of copper 
'perfect cleavage, following the faces of a rhombohedron of 99° 15' at 
the terminal edges.—According to this, suboxidc of copper would be 
trimorphous. 

Black toxide of Copper.— According to Whitney(2), 40 to 
50,0001bs. of pure earthy compact, and at the same time crystalline 
oxide of copper has been met with at the Copper Harbour on Lake 
Superior in North America, and it appears it has all been worked. 
—The erystals, of which Whitney received some for analysis 
from Teschemacher, were steel-gray or black cubes w'ith metallic 
lustre ; sometimes with truncated edges, but without cleavage. The 
hardness was determined to be =3, and the sp. gr. 6'25.—The earthy 
mineral acquired a metallic lustre by friction, a pure specimen con¬ 
tained 1'2 per cent silicic acid mixed with it, with traces of carbonate of 
lim^bnd sesquioxide of iron. 

Rutile.— In analysing rutile, the locality of which is not given, 
A. Dcmoly(3) got the following results: 



TiO„. 

FCoO;,. 

MnjOg 

SiOa 

- Total. 

I. 

96-4”l 

1-6.3 

0-13 

1-83 

100-00 

II. 

90-45 

1-62 

0-14 

1-79 

100-00 

III. 

96-43 

1-62 

0-11 

1-84 

100-00 


Brookite. —Romanowsky(4) has discovered brookite in the gold 
washings from the Atl'an in the Ural Mountains, and Hermann has 
given a description of it. Vertical prisms are predominant in the crys¬ 
tals, which at the utmost are half an inch in length, and of an inch 

in width, and the face cx)Peso (=h' of Levy) occurs but rarely. 
The measurement gave for P ( = e* of Levy)' 135° in the brachy- 
diagoiial principal section, 101° in* the macrodiagonal principal 

section^ and 94° in the basal principal section. Besides, for | P oo 

( = e|-) 78°, for 4 P oo (=a®) 147°, and • for cx> P 2 ( = m of Levy) 
100° 30', all measured- in the macrodiagonal principal section. 
Besides these forms, together with 0 P, Hermann observed two other 

(1) Kenngott, Min. Uniersuchungen, 1. Heft, 31. 

( 2 S Proc. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist., Jan. 1849, 102; Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 273. 

(3) Demoly, These de Chimie, presentee a la Faculty des Sciences de Besanron ; 
Laur. u. Gerh. C. R., 1849, 325. 

(4) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 401; RamiHelsb. Handw., 4. Suppi.„.29 (in abstr.) 
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vertical prisma, oo P n of 137® SiX, and c3oP m of about 161^, both 
likewise measured in the raacrodia^onal principal section.. Accord¬ 
ing to this, n would and m =-f. (Hermann has taken the P 
mentioned before as the primary form; but in the drawing he has put 
the crystals in such a way, that the macrodiagonal has the position 
of the brachydiagonal, And the face ooP oo is in front, as in Levy’s 
drawings.)—The crystals are transparent, purple, and of a metallic 
adamantine lustre.. Their hardness =5‘5 to 6*0, and their sp. gr. 
= 3'81. Analysis gave : 

TiO^. F^sOa- AljOg. Loss on ignition. Total. 

94'09 4-50 trace ' 1'40 99*99 

.4ccording to Shepard(l), brookite occurs also in the gold- 
washings of Rutherford County in North America, associated with 
monazite. He has made measurements of crystals which he received 
from Clingman, w^hich nearly coincide with those of Hermann, 
given above. 

Arcansite.—No mineral has so much occupied mineralogists and 
chemists in the last year as the arcansite discovered by Shepard(2). 
Papers on it have been published by Breithaupt(3); W. H. Miller(4), 
J. Whitney(5), Tescheinacher(G), Rammelsberg(7), Damour 
and Descloizeaux(8), and by Kenngott(9). All of them, with the 
exception as yet of Breithaupt only, agree that arcansite and brookite 
belong to one and the same mineral species. 

According to Breithaupt, who, like Teschemacher, con¬ 
firmed Shepard’s angular measurements, arcansite crystallises in 

rhombic octahedi*a P, combined with 2 Poo, ooPoo, Poo, 3 Poo, 

2 P and, though more rarely, with- ^ Poo. The faces of P and 2 Poo 
are predominant, and give to the crystals the appearance of hexagonal 

pyramids.—The measurement gave for J Poo, the facettes of which 
reflect most perfectly, 124° 2', in the macrodiagonal principal section ; 

for 2 Poo 79° 41', in the brachydiagonal principal section, and for P, 
101° 19' to 23', in the basal principal section.—Breithaupt calcu¬ 
lates from this the delation of the principal axis to the macrodiagonal 
and brachydiagonal = 1:1-668 : 0*941. The edges of P=135° 51' 
in the brachydiagonal principal section, 95° 20' in the macrodiagonal 

(1) sm. Am. J. [2] VIII, 275. 

(2) See Annual Report for 1847 and-1848, II, 390. 

(3) Pogg Ann. LXXVII, 302: 

(4) Pha. Mag. [3] XXXV, 75. 

(5) Proc. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1849, 42; Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, 433. 

(6) Proc. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1849, 132; Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 274. 

(7) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 586, and Rammelab. Handw., 4. Suppl., 271. 

(8) Ann. Min. [4] XV, 447. 

(9) Kenngott’s Mjm. Untersuchuugen, 1. Heft, 10 u. 76. 
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principal section, and 101° 19' in the basal.—For 2 P the same edges 
are=l25°56', 72°35'and 135° 26'.—ooP would be =121°8','Pco= 

118° 8', both taken in the brachydiagonar principal section, and Poo= 
86° 31' in the macrodiagonal principal section.—Its other properties 
are given by Breithanpt as fcdlows: Cleavage but indistinct in the 

direction of ooP, cxd^oo, and P; fracture uneven; hardness, =7\ 

8( = 5'5 to 6'0 according to Mohs’s scale); sp. gr. =3*952; colour, 
iron-black; streak, dark ash-gray; lustre, semi-metallic, bordering 
on adamantine; opaque.—On account of the chemical similarity of 
arcansite to brookite, Breithaupt attempted to derive their forms 
from one asnothcr, but failed. He declared therefore both to be dif- 
erent species, and repeated his declaration (1) with particular reference 
to the cleavage in the direction of a prism of 104° 12', a cleavage 
which is found in brookite, but not in arcansite, at a time when 
Miller, without giving special reasons, declared both minerals to 
be identical.—Rammelsberg and Kenngott, however, 'by com¬ 
parison of Breithaupt’s angular measurements of arcansite with 
Levy’s angular measurements of brookite, and Descloizcaux, by 
means of a series of his own measurements upon arcansite, have 
proved that the forms and angles of both minerals really agree with 
one another. The following table gives a synopsis of the principal 
angles of arcansite and brookite together with the different determi¬ 
nations of the facettes, in reference to the established position assumed 
by Breithaupt. ^ 







Arcansite. 




Brookite. 

rnnctpal 





A 







sections. 

Shepard. 

Breithaupt.' 

Desclolscuux. 

Teschemacher 


Levy. 

i 

1 Hermann. 


r braclivd. 


ISS’IS' 


IS.WoP 

i 

13.’>"50' 


135"4.'>' 


n.5ni(;' 


135" 

P ■( 

macro.!. 

C 

— 

p 

95"20' 


— 

C 

— 


91®44' 

0 

94" 


L basal 


— 


lOlBlO' 


101"30' 




lomr 


101® 


r braclivil 


— 


125«5C' 


— 


— 


vjrA-ii' 


— 

2P 

macroil. 


— 

n 

72"35' 




_ 

b4 

72" 0' 


— 


L basal 


— 


135"26' 


136" — 


— 

1 

135“41' 


— 

2 Pod 

basal 

M 

101" — 

i 

100«19' 

ej 

100«35' 

M 

100® — 

M 

1 

O 


100®30' 

4 Poo 

inacrod. 

a 

123" — 

y 

124" 2' 

As 

123"40' 

a 

124" — 

le* 

il2.3"36i 


— 


The sp. gr. of arcansite was found by Whitney =4*085, by Da- 
monr =4*030 and 4*083, by Bammelsberg =3*892 to 3*949.— 
The latter pointed out that it is nearly equal to that of anatase, and 
that therefore arkansite might be considered as titanic acid of the form 
of brookite with the sp. gr. of anatase.—^By a careful chemical 
analysis of the arkansite, Rammelsberg found nothing but titanic 
acid, and Whitney besides traces only of iron. Damour’s analyses 
gave the following results: 

(1) Pogg. Ann LXXVIII, 143. 
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Portion not • ' Arc«n«lt« 

•' TiOg. FcgOj. SiOg. acted upon. TotaL 

I. ■ 99-36 1*36 0-73 -r- 101-45 

11. 96-72 — 6-39 103-11 

III. 10^-68 — 1-39 103-07 


(In analysis No. I it was dissolved by melting with bisulphate of 
potassa^ in Nos. It and III with hot sulphuric acid.)—The excess 
obtained thereby, as well as a smalt increase of weight of the arcan- 
site whilst being heated either by itself or with sulphuric acid 
(in which case some sulphurous acid was given off), induced Da- 
mour and Descloizeaux to think that a part of the titanium was 
contained in the arcansite as oxide. They find a support for this 
opinion in the fact that, according to theit experiments, brookite 
remains unaltered if heated in a glass tube, but takes the lustre and 
eolour of arcansite before the blowpipe in the reducing-flame, 
and that rutile, if heated in hydrogen^gas, becomes -iron-dark, 
and almost metallic in lustre on being fractured, losing in absolute 
gravity and gaining in sp. gr. by 0-093. They therefore consider it 
as not unlikely that arcansite is a brookite which has been altered by 
heating in the presence of reducing vapours ^ in this case, however, 
it ought to have a greater sp. gr. than the brookite, which is quite 
contrary to troth. 

«cti Hematite. —Schnabel(l) , analysed red hematite from the 
Engclsherberg Mine, near Wetzlar (I), from the Hermannszeche in 
the same place (II), and ‘'Eisenrahm^^ (HI) from the latter mine. 



SiO,. 

PO 5 . 

FesOg. 

AljOj, 

CaO, MgO. 

HO. 

Total. 

I. 

16-74 

0-51 

80-95 

0-97 

0-83 

100-00 

11 . 

23-16 

0-45 

73-77 

1-41 

1-21 

100-00 

III. 

5-63 

0-19 

92-45 

0-65 

1-08 

100-00 


Hmery.—L. Smith(2) has laid claim to the discovery of the emery 
in Asia Minor(3). 

Pertciase. —I)amour(4) has analysed periclase repeatedly, with 
particular reference to the state of oxidation of the iron contained in 
it. The mineral had been previously purified by a digestioij with 
acetic acid or dilute hydrochloric acid, which do not affect ij, from the 
carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia,’ and from the coating o£ 
sesquioxide of iron. In this state it exhibited a distinctly alkaline 
reaction.. Heated with hydrogen, it did not lose in weight. Ignited 
in oxygen, it increased in weight, so much that all the iron in the 
mineral must be taken to be protoxide. The sp. gr. Damour found 
to be =8-674._ 

(1) Bammelsb. Handw., 4. SuppL, 194, 

(2) Sill, Am. J. [2] VII, 285. 

(3) See Anniial Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 391. 

(4) Bulletin Q4olog*,[2] VI, 311. 

L I. 2 
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Periclase. 



MgO. 

FeO. 

Total. 

I. 

93-86 

5-97 

99-83 

n. 

93-38 

6-01 

99-39 


iron>Fiint. —The red iron-flint from Sandwich, near Iserlohn, has 
been analysed hy Schnabel(l). * 

SiOj. Fe^Oy AljOy HO. Total. 

94-93 3-93 0-42 0-73 100-001 

White Antimony. — Suckow(2) analysed white antimony from 
Wolfach. 

SbOg. FcjjOg. SiOg. Sb. Total. 

91-7 1-2 0-8 6-3 100-0 

Hydrated Oxides. Nemallte (Brucitc.) —According to Wliit- 
ney(3), the nemalite is a fibrous variety of brucitc mixed with some 
carbonate of magnesia. Analysis gave 

MgO. FeO. CO.^. HO. - Total. 

62-89 4-65 4-10 28-36 10000 

Hydrarsiuite. —On hydrargillite, see gypsite. - 

Brown Hematite. —Schnabel(4) analysed No. I transparent crys¬ 
talline laminae of goethitc from the Eisenzcche, near Eiserfeld ; 
IT. Lepidokrokite from the Hath Mine, near Hamm on the Sieg; 
III. Long fibrous brown hematite from the same locality; IV. 
Fibrous brown hematite from llollertcrzug, near Siegen; V. Stilp- 
nosiderite from the (Jathcrina Mine, near Hamm ; VI. Ablaek-browm 
hematite from the Vier Windc ]Minc, near Hamm (5), produced by 
oxidation of the iron spar there. 



FejOg- 

MogOg. 

CaO. 

. MgO. 

no. 

SiOg. 

I-Og. 

Total. 

I. 

89-27 

0-65 

— 

_ 

10-08 

— 

— 

100-00 

11 . 

83 51 

4-72 

— 

— 

11-.35 

0-42 

— 

100-00 

III. 

85-57 

1-25 

— 

— 

12-63 

0-57 

— 

100-02 

IV. 

84-24 

2-45 

— 

— 

12-68 

0-63 

— 

100-00 

V. 

75-70 

— 

— 

— 

13-32 

7-61 

2-67 

99-30 

VI. 

76-76 

16-56 

0-60 

0-44 

5-64* 

— 

— 

100-00 


* Together witli the loss. 


wtfd.—A dark brown wad of 2'179 sp. gr. with reddish-bi«own 
streak freftn Krummau in Bohemia, has, according to Kussin(6), the 
following composition : 

MnO. ' O. FcjOg. HO. Total. 

64-40 7-37 11-12 14-10 96-99 


(1) Ramtnelsb. Handw., 4. Snppl., 193. 

(2) Verwitterung im Mineralreicb, 1. Heft, 12; Uammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 4 
(in abstr.) 

(3) Joum. Best. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1849, .36; Sill. Am. J. [2J VII, 434 (in abstr.) ' 

(4) Bammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 272. 

(5) Ibid., 209. (6) Ibid., 259. 
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Oxldeti B 2 O 3 wltb Oxides no. (Spinels.) PsUoraelane.— Her- 

teill) has analysed, under Rammelsberg's direction, compact psilo- 
melane from Elgersburg I, and Heyl, a lamellar psilomelane from 
Langcnberg, near Scbwarzenberg, in the Erzgebirge, (II). Another 
variety equally lamellar from the Junge Sintemzeche Mine, near 
Eisern, was analysed by Schnabel (III) : 



MnO. 

0. 

BaO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. 

CuO. 

FegO,. 

HO. Matrix.! 

Total. 

I. 

74-61 

16-06 

2-40 

1-84 

0-64 

0-92 

0-46 


2-701 — 

99-63 

II. 

68-00 

13-62 

8-59 

0-20 

0-53 

0-27 

0-.36 

— 

3-95 2-18 

97-70 

III. 

78-90 

12-02 

— 

— 

,— 

0-27 

— 

4-40 

4-381 — 

99-97 


Coraelte. —Le Conte's coracite(2) has been analysed by Whit- 
ncy(3). His description of the mineral agrees with that of Le 
Conte, with the exception of its hardness, which he gives as =3 ; 

SiOj. AiPa, FesOg. U.O,. PbO. CJaO. COg. HO. . Total. 

4-35 0-90 2-24 59-^0 5-36 14-44 7-47 4-64 98-70 

It is impossible to draw from this any conclusion as to the chemical 
constitution of the mineral. Whitney thinks that the uranium in 
the mineral cannot be takeni as proto-sesquioxide (UO+UgOg), as Le 
Conte has done, because the mineral is easily soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, while pitchblende cannot be dissolved by it. However, an 
earthy v'ariety, such as that to which the above analysis seems to 
apply, might jirove, in this respect, different from the hard mineral. 

iritc. —In a microscopic examination of irite, Kenngott(4) ob¬ 
served distinct crystals of the form of a regular octahedron. They 
are frequently tabular with two predominant opposite faces, and 
might, therefore, also be combinations of a rhombohedron with a 
basal face. The formula RO, R 3 O 3 would indicate an octahedron. 
According to Kenngott, the irite is weakly attracted by the magnet. 

sappiiirine. —Damour(5) analysed sapphirine. Sp. gr. =3'473. 
When pulverised it was fused with bisulphatc of potassa. 



SiO,. 

AIA- 

MgO. 

FeO. 

Total. 

I. 

14-88 

63-31 

19-06 

2-09 

99-34 

II. 

14-84 

63-20 

19-50 

1-90 

99-44 


The relation of the oxygen in the MgO to that of AlgOg to that of 
SiOg is, therefore, =1:4:1, as also appears from Stromeyer's 
analysis. 

Hydrated Alumlnates. Voeickiierltc and Hydrutalclte. —— Her- 

mann( 6 ) is of opinion that voelcknerite(7) described by him, and 

(1) Rammelsb. Handw., 4. SuppL, 191. ‘ 

(2; See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 39'6. 

(3) Journi Dost. Soc. Nat. Hist 1849,'36; Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, 434 (in abstr.) 

(4) Kenngott’s Min. Untersuchungen, 1. Heft, 61. 

(5) Bull. G<5o1. [2] VI, 415. , 

(6; J. I’r. Cham. XLVI, 237; Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 257 (in abstr.) 

(7) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 397. 
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dfaVed Hochstetter*s(l) hydrotalcite, whicH is similar to it, are produced 
aiumi. by decomposition of one and the same mineral, which has obtained 
^icViie- different quantities of carbonic aoid from the air, and has at the same 
rite and time lost Water in the transition to hydrotalcite. The original com- 
**^duJ**' position is said to have been =6 Mg 6, (AlgOg, Fe^Og) +16 HO. 

Silicates. —Laurent(2) has given a detailed account of his 
views of the atomic constitution of the silicates(3). As to his opinions 
developed there with regard to the relation of composition and 
crystalline form, see p. 12. 

Antaydrons Silicates. 8tauroUte.'a-Kenngott(4) has measured 
a staurolite-crystal of good reflecting character from Cheronice. It 
gave oo P=*128? 57' in the brachydiagonal principal section ; 0 P : 

P oo =125° 36', oo P ; oo P cxD = 116° 39' and P oo : oo P= 137° 18' 
on both sides. From the two last angles to which Kenngott 
gives preference, it follows oo P= 128° 42' and P oo = 70° 46' in the 
macrodiagonal principal section, which gives the relation of the 
principal axis to the macrodiagonal and brachydiagonal =0’676 : 1 : 
0-480. 

According to Kenngott, the composition-face of the known twin¬ 
like combinations of staurolitc with disthcnc, is in the former parallel 
to the brachydiagonal, in the latter parallel to the orthodiagonal prin¬ 
cipal section, in which direction it presents the most easy cleavage. 

ChlastoUte. —Chiastolite of peach-blossom red colour, and pre¬ 
senting cleavage following a rhombic prism of 93° 30', and of 3*10 
sp. gr., occurring in mica-slate, in the neighbourhood of Bona, gave 
in an analysis of E. Rcnou(5) 36*6 per cent silicic acid and 61*9 
per cent of alumina, togetlier with traces of magnesia and iron. It 
has, therefore, the composition of cyanite: 3 Al^Og, 2 SiOg. 

siuimanite. Bucbolzlte. FibroUte.— B. Silliman, jun.,(G) has 
analysed sillimanite, bucholzite, and fibrolite, and become convinced 
that these minerals agree with disthene in their crystalline form, hard¬ 
ness and chemical composition, and are to be considered as varieties of 
it. He analysed perfectly crystallised sillimanite, (1) from Chester, in 
Connecticut, the original locality of the Boven mineral; bucholzite 
from Chester county, in Pennsylvania (II), the locality of the mineral 
analysed by Thomson, besides bucholzite from Brandywine Springs 
(III) in Delaware; and fibrolite coming from the collection of Count 
Bournon, (IV). 

(1) Berzelius’ Jahresber. XXIIl, 281. 

(2) Laur. and Gerli. C. R. 1849, 276. 

(3) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 397. 

(4) Kenngott’s Min. Untersuchungen, 1. Heft, 49 

(5) Exploration Scientifique de I’Mg^rie, Paris, 1848, 58; Jahrb. Miner. 1819,92 
(in abbtr.) 

Sm. Am. J. [2] VIII, 386; PhU. Mag. [3] XXXV, 459 (in abstr.); J. Pr. Chcra. 
XLIX, 203. 
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SiOj. 

AlgOj. 

MgO. 

MnO. 

Total. 

I. 

37-65 

62-41 

— 

.... 

100-06 

II. a. 
II. b. 

34- 31 

35- 96 

64-43 

• 0-52 

trace 

99-26 

III. 

36-15 

63-52 

— 

' — 

99-67 

IV. 

36-30 

62-41 

0-70 

— 

99-41 


Sil,liman ia of opinion that andaluaite also has the same compo¬ 
sition as disthene,, and, therefore, that these minerals are species of 
the dimorphous silicate of alumina 3 AlgO,, 2 SiOg.—All the above 
minerals can, according to his ex})erience, be completely decomprosed 
only by caustic potassa or by hydrofluoric acid. 

TaicstelnmBrlt.— According to an analysis performed by .K ussin(l) 
a *Vtalcsteinmark,^’ from the iron mine of Zsidovar, not far from 
Temesvar, in Hungary, has almost the same composition as that, from 
Rochlitz, analysed by Kersten.(2) 

SiOy AljOj. MgO. Total. 

36-01 63-72 traces 99-73 

Anhydrous Silicates with Bases RO. Talc. —Hermann(3) ex¬ 
amined a greenish-white, perfectly transparent talc, in thin laminae (I), 
from Roschkina, in the district of Slatoust, in the Ural, and De- 
lesse(4) the talc, which occurs in greenish-white translucent lamina;, 
interspersed in euphotide, from Odern (in the Vosges) (II). 



SiO*. 

ALOg. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

NiO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

COj. 

HO. 

Total. 

1 . 

59-21 

— 

2-14 

— 

0-12 

— 

34-42 

2-50 

1-00 

99-39 

11 . 

59-61 

0-81 

3-95 

0-56 

— 

2-88 

28-41 

— 

3-78 

100-00 


Hermann calculated from his analysis the formula 8 MgO, 
9 (Si02, COj). Accoi-ding to Rammelsberg, it is 4 MgO, 3 Si 03 = 
MgO, SiOg + S MgO, 2 Si 03 ( 5 ).—In the talc of Odern, the ratio of 
the oxygen in RO : Si 03 =l : 2*416 = 5 :12. If we look on the water 
as really a constituent, the formula^ 4 (RO, SiO,) 4-RO, HO.. De¬ 
les sc gives the formula 3 (RO), 2 SiOg.—-A peculiar foliated columnar 
variety of talc, from Kraubat, in Styria, has been described by 
Haidinger.(6) ■ • , 

Soapstone. —Hermann(7) has found that the so£q)stone of Wun- 
siedel, in which, as well as in soapstone, examined by him from 
other localities, Lychnell found no water, gives 5*6 per cent of water 
when ignited in a wind-furnace. Since former analyses gave also 
similar quantities of water, while, on the other hand, Lychnell could- 
not have overlooked so large an amount, Hermann admits that there 
are perfectly anhydrous soapstones, as well as such as give difierent 


(1) Ratnmelsb. llandw., 4. Sbppl., 214. 

(2) Schweigg. Journ. LXVI, 16. (3) J, Pr. Chem. XLVI, 232. 

(4) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 333. ' (5) Uammels. Handw , 4. SuppL, 219. 

(6). Wien. Acad. Ber., S. Heft, 104. (7) J. Pr. Chem, XLVI, 233. 
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stone' amounts of water, a fact which perfectly agrees with the pseudomor- 
phous formation of this mineral. (1) The proportions of oxygen of 
MgO : SiOg in anhydrous soapstone Hermann assumes to be 5 :12 
=i:3 :,7’2, while llaramelsberg(2), after comparing the' analyses 
which are most to be depended on, sets it at-=3 : 8, and from this 
establishes the foimula as 9 MgO, 8 SiOg=3 MgO, 2 SiOg + G (MgO, 
SiOg.) 

(Pyroxene.) YToiiastonite.—Rammel8berg{3) has analysed fo¬ 
liated wollastonitc, of silky lustre, and very like tremolite, which 
Hartig discovered' in Hartzburg, in the Hartz (1). It is very simi¬ 
lar to the wollastonite from the granular limestone of Auerbach, in 
the Bergstr&sse, of which Wiuckler(4) has made an analysis (II). 

SiO,. CaO. MgO. F^03jMn„03. . Total. 

I. 5301 44-91 1-04 traces* 1-59 100-55* 

II. 53 00 45-40 traces 0-60 liOO lOO-OOf 

* Together with traces of Al^ Oj. t Together with traces of CO,. 

Silicate of Maneanene. (Rhodonite.)—Hermann(5) examined the 
' following varieties of silicate of manganese from North America: 
(I) Rhodonite, from Sterling, in New Jersey, of sp. gr. 3'G3, and 
with the cleavage of augitc; (II) Fowlerite, from the same locality; 
and (III) Rhodonite, from Cummington, in America, marked as 
bisllicate of manganese. The sp. gr.^of this last was = 3*42. 

SiOj. MuO. FcO. FcjOa. ZnO. CaO. MgO. HO. O and CO,. Total. 

I. 46-48 31-52 7-23 — 5-85 4-50 3-09 1-00 — 99-67 

II. 29-48 .50-58 — 13 22 — — — 3 17 3-.55 10000 

III. 48 91 46-71 •— — — . 2-00 2 .35 — — 10000 

The rhodonite from Sterling gives the proportion of oxygen in 
RO: Si 03 = l : 19G = 1:2, and thus is manganese-angite. Hermann 
considers fowlerite as manganesc-augite undergoing decom|)o.sition. 
The rhodonite from Cummington gives the foregoing proportion of 
oxygen =8 -. 17*13 = 1 : 2*14. Hermann fixes this at =4: 9, and 
considers this mineral as manganese-amphibole, like Thomson’s 
sesquisilicate of manganese from Sterling, which is cleavable in the 
directioii{j|pf a prism of 123° 30'. 

Diopslde.—Kussin(6) has analysed an augite from Brazil which 
was free from alumina, and of sp. gr. 3*37. 

SiOg. CaO. MgO. FeO. Total. 

55-61 25-11 17-82 1-20 9974 

This very closely corresponds with the formula 3 CaO, 2 SiOg + 
3 MgO, 2 SiOg, which is that of diopside. 

(1) See Aanua) Report, for 1847 and 1848, II, 502. 

(2) Ranimelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 210. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 265; Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 266 (in ahslr.) 

(4) Jahrb. Pr. Pbarm. XVIII, 317. 

(.5) J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 5. 

(G) Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Sappl., 12. 
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Auwite.—Coquand(l) has analysed two minerals till now reckoned 
as hornblende, consisting of fibrous radiations, of which the one (I), 
of a gray colour, and of sp. gr. 3’530, occurs frequently as the matrix 
of lead-, zinc-, copper- and iron-ore, in the environs of the 'Rocca 
S. Silvestre, in the Campiglia, in Tuscany; the other (II), of a 
bottle-green colour, and of sp. gr. 3*463, as. well there as in lillba, 
occurs in large quantity as a gangue-stone. 

SiOy CaO. FeO. MnO. MgO. Total. 

I. 48 21 10 20 traces 990 

il. 50 15 25 9 — - 990 

The proportion of oxygen of RO ; SiOg is in I. = l : 1*80; in II. = 

1 : 1*73 j therefore, nearly = l: 3, on which account Coquand con¬ 
siders these minerals as augites(3). 

F. Sandbcrger(3) has found augite and hornblende in large quan¬ 
tity 'and determinably ^crystallised beside of one another in a por- 
])liyritic basalt between Sehamberg and Hartlingcn, in Westerwald. 
TNo combinations were found reminding one of uralite. 

JeflTcrfiionite.—Herniann(4), after a crystallographic and chemical 
examination of the jefiersonite of Sterling, in New Jersey, has pointed 
out that it is a variety of augite, which has ah’eady for some time been 
admitted by Breithaupt(5), Dana(6) and others. The form of the 
crystals examined was ooP.ooPoo.(ooPc>o).0P.P. The angles 
of these Hermann found to be as follows: ooP = 87°; P:P = 
120° 30'; O P : oo P oo= 106°. The degree of hardness was 5*5 
and the sp. gr.=3*31. The analysis gave : 

Loss on 

SiOj. AI.O3. FeO. MnO. ^iiO. CaO. . MgO. ignition. Total. 
49-91 1-93 10-53 7 00 4-39 15-48 8 18 1-20 98-62 

numbers which conduct to the known proportions of oxygen in 
augite, 1 :3. 

niaiiaerc.—Delesse(7) examined, in conjunction with Descloi- 
zeaux, diallage from the euphotide of Odern, in Upper Alsace, which 
was transparent in thin laminse, and fusible with great difficulty 
before the blow-pipe. Besides the known perfect cleavage-planes of 
mother-of-pearl lustre, there were found in it three others, less 
perfect, in the direction of (00 P cx3) arid 0 P of augite, and in 
the direction of a vertical prism. The latter cut the perfect cleavage- 
planes situated parallel to cx) P cx) at angles of 153°, whence it 
follows that the angle for the cleavage-prism is 134°. (in the clino- 

(1) Bull. Geolog. [2] VI, 671. 

(2) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 400,'Augite, No. II. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 111. 

(4) J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 12,-Ratnmelsb. Ilaudw., 4. Suppl., IH (in abstr.) 

(5) Breithaupt’s Handb. Ill, 585. 

;6) Dana’s System of Mineralogy, 2. Edit., 365. 

71 Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 331; Compt. Rend. XXX, 149 (in abstr.) 
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Diallage- diagonal principal section)^ as in hornblende, on which account 
Delesse considers this diallage'as a variety of uralite. Delessc 
does not mention with certainty whether distinct crystals occur of the 
form of augitej but this would appear to be the case from his' asser¬ 
tion that the chief direction of cleavage is opposite to the angle of 
87° in augite. The analysis performed by Delesse indicates likewise 
its relationship to hornblende. 

Loss on 

SiOg. ■ AlgOg. CrjOg. FeO.' MnO. 'CaO. . MgO. ignition. . Total. 

49-30 5-50 0-30 0-43 0-51 15-43 17-61 0-85 98-93 

(AmpMbote.) Hornblende. —Delesse examined also two varieties 
of hornblende out of diorite, in the Vosges. The one (I), in very 
fibrous laminae from the diorite of Pont St. Jean, near St. Mauricc(l), 
of a beautiful green, transparent in thin laminae, cleaving at an 
angle of 124°, and with sp. gr. 3-059. The other (II), out of 
the diorite of Faymont(2), is black and foliated, but is also found iu 
distinct crystals. A hornblende from Zsidovacz, in Hungary (III), of 
sp. gr. 3*136, has been analysed by Kussin(3), another from Haavi, 
in Fillefjeld (IV), by Suckow(4). , 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


SiOj. 

AI2O3. 

CrjOj. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

50-04 

8-95 

0-21 

9-59 

0-20 

11-48 

18-02* 

41-99 

11-86 

—M 

22-22 


9-55 

12-59* 

46-01 

10-49 


10-03 

3-46 

13-80 

15-09 

45-37 

14-81 

— 

8-74 

1-50 

14-91 

14-33 


Loss on 

KO. i NaO.:ignition. Total. 
0-08 I 0-81 i 0-59 I 100-00 


1-32 


0-47 


100-00 

98- 83 

99- 60 


* In I and II the magnesia was not directly determined. 


Byssoiite. —Kenngott(5) has examined, crystallographically, bys- 
solite, and in the fine hair-Iikc needles from the Tyrol, has clearly 
distinguished the planes oo P, oo P oo and-(oo P oo). lie was even 
able to effect a measurement, which gave ooP = 124°21', as in 
hornblende. The needles of byssolite, from St. Gotthard, he recog¬ 
nised as the combinations oo P . (oo P oo). 

Boitonite. —According to B. Silliman, jun.(6)* the mineral named 
by Shepard, from its locality, Bolton, in Ma8sachu8set8(7), is different 
from the silicate of magnesia of Thomson(7), with which it was 
pnee considered as identical. The genuine boitonite is granular, 
with glassy lustre, lead-gray, and becomes yellow by degrees in the 


(1) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 339. 

.(2) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 359. 

(31 Rammelsb. Haudw., 4. SuppL, 102. 

(4) ‘Sucko-w, die Verwitterung im Miiieralreich, 1. Heft. 143; Rammelsb. Handw., 
4. Suppl., 102 (in abstr.) 

(5) Kenngott’s Miu. Untersuchungen, L Heft,.5 nnd 77. 

(6) sm. Am. J. [2] VIII, 391; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 462 (in abstr.)-, J. Pr. Chem. 

XLIX, 205. , 

(7) See Shepard’s Treatise on Mineralogy, 78, and Dana’s System of Minera¬ 
logy, 2nd Edit., 345, and Dufrffnoy’s Min^rMogie, III, 345. 
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air, which according to Saemann, from whom Silliman received 
the sample for his analysis, arises from the oxidation of magnetic 
iron mixed with it{?). Its degree of hardness is = 5‘5. Its sp. gr. 
= 3'008. The yellow variety gave: 

SiOj. Al^Oa. MgO. FeO. CaO. TotaL 

400C2 5-667 38-149 8-632 1-516 100-026 

Silliman deduces from this the formula 2&0, (SiOj, AlaOg). 

Thomson’s analysis had given 56-64 Si03, 36-52 MgO, 2'46 
FcgO^, and 6-07 AlgOg. 

Chrysolite. — Beck (I) and Hermann (II) analysed a trans¬ 
parent, olive-green, chrysolite, of sp. gr. 3'39 to 3*43,’which oc¬ 
curred embedded in talc-slate in compact fragments, at Syssenk, in 
the Ural(l). 

SiOj. MgO. FeO. NiO. Total. 

I. 39-208 44-064 17445 — 100-717 

II. 40-04 42-60 17-38 0 15 100-37 

Olivine. —Baumann(2) examined, under Rammelsberg’s direc¬ 
tion, an already somewhat weathered, brownish olivine, from the 
basalt of Bollenrcuth, in the Fichtelgebirge (I), and Rammels- 
bcrg(3) himself analysed the olivine from the basalt of Engelhaus, 
near Karlsbad (II). 

SiOy MgO. FcO. Total. 

I. 44-69 40-92 14-22 99-83 

II. 39-34 45-81 14-85 10000 

Trooatite. willemlte. —ncrmann(4) found, by comparing the 
properties of troostitc with those of willemitc, from Sparta, in North 
America, that they agree in essential particulars. The chemical 
exaniiiiatiun of a specimen of troostitc of 4'02 sp. gr., proved the 
latter to be a \ aricty of willemite containing much manganese. 

SiOj. ZuO. MnO. MgO. FeO. Loss on ignition. Total. 

26-80 60-07 9-22 2-91 trace 1-00 100-00 

From this the mineral has the formula 3 (ZnO, MnO, MgO), 
SiO,. 

Anhydrous Silicates with Bases- BjOs and ItO. Bpidote. 
(Plstazitr; Thwiite.) —Bacr(5) has analysed the pistazite from Bourg 
d’Oisans (I a and b), and Berlin(6), the thulite of the Iron Mine of 


(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 222; Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 172 (in abstr.) 

(2) Ranimelab. Handw., 4. Suppl., 14. 

(3) Ibid., 16. 

(4) 1 . Pr. Chem. XLVII, 9; Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 114 (in abstr ) 

(5) Polyt. Centralblatt, 1849, No. 23 ; Arch. Pharm. [2] LVII, 274; J. Pr. Chem. 
XLVII, 461 (in abstr.) 

(6) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 414. 
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Anhy- 

droui 

Billcates 

with 

bales 

RaOs 

and 

BO. 

Epidote. 

(Plstaaltei 

tbuUte.) 


Klodeberg, near Arendal (II). The last was massive, and possessed 


a sp. gr. of 3*34. 




* 




SiOs. 

FejOg. 

AljOg. MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

NaOi 

VO3. 

HO. 

Total. 

I a. 37*78 

16*03 

21*75 — 

23*86 

0*47 

— 

_ 

— 

99*89 

Ib. — 

15*91 

20*74 — 

23*06 

0*74 

0'41 

—' 

— 

— 

IL 40*28 

1*54 

31*84 0*95 

21*42 

0*66 

— 

0*22 

1-32 

98*24 


In I a. it was treated with carbonate of soda, and in I b.' with 
hydrofluoric acid. In II. the alkalies were not determined.—The 
analyses of both the epidotes lead to the proportions of oxygen of 
RO:R208:Si08=l 

Rammelsberg(l) has communicated the details of his new 
analysis of the green epidote from Arendal, which was mentioned in 
the last Annual Report, II, p. 404; whereby he points out, that his 
early analysis(2) is correct, and that this epidote neither contains jirot- 
oxide of iron, which Hermann(3) found in his analysis, nor does it 
give proportions of oxygen different from those before quoted, and 
generally adopted for epidote. Two experiments with the nnignited 
mineral, in which it was decomposed by fusion with borax, and the 
solution in hydrochloric acid digested with metallic copper, gave 
15*207 and 15*98 per cent of sesquioxide of iron ; two other experi¬ 
ments, in which the mineral upon ignition was decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid, gave 16*11 and 16*44 per cent of sesquioxide of 
iron. After separating, by carbonate of baryta, the sesquioxide of 
iron from the solution of the ignited mineral in hydrochloric acid, 
no protoxide of iron could be detected by means of terchloridc of gold. 
The complete analysis gave : 

SiOj. A 4 O 3 FcjOg. CaO. MgO. Loss on ignition. Total. 

38*76 20*36 16*35 23*71 0*44 2*00 101*62 


from which it follows that the ratio of oxygen in the above are 
= 1:2*08:2*92, or =1:2:3. Rammelsberg has, moreover, 
pointed out that all Hermann’s analyses, as well of epidote’ as 
of bncklandite, conduct to this and no other ratio of the oxygen, if 
one takes into calculation the unavoidable errors of analyses, as well 
as the circumstance that the method used by Hermann for deter¬ 
mining the state of oxidation of the iron could dead to no exact 
results. 

orttalte. —Rammelsberg has communicated(4) the result of an 
analysis of orthite from Miask (of sp." gr. = 3*647), which he 
had performed some considerable time before, and he has calculated, 
from the data of Hermann’s last analy8is(5), the amount of ses- 


a) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 95. 

(2) Raramelsb. Handw., 2. SuppL, 48. 

(3) See Annual Bejport for 1847 and 1848, Table to Vol. II, 403, Nos. 4 and 7. 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 96; Bammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl.,’174 (in abstr.) 

(5) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 404, Analysis No. II. 
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quioxide of iron which had been then found to be 16'13 per cent (I) 
p protoxide.—He has also directly determined the amount of 
iron in both degrees of oxidation contained in a specimen of 
orthite of Hitteroen, obtained from Scheerer, of sp. gr. 3*546> 
and thereby he has corrected (II) Scheerer*s last analysis of this 
orthite(l). In two experiments he obtained 7‘93 and 8‘07 per cent 
of sesquioxi^. 



SiO.,. 

AbO*. 

Fe,Og. FeQ. 1 

CuO.I 

CeO & LaO. 

YO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. 

HO. 

Total. 

1. 

34-08 

16-86 

7-35 7-90 

0-13 

21-38 

— 

9-28 

0-95 

— 

1-32 

99-25 

II. 

33-81 

13-04 

8-16 8 .30 

— 

20-50 

1-45 

9-42 

0-38 

0-67 

3-38 

99-11 


Hence both orthites agree well together, except in the amount of 
water they contain, and conduct to the formula established by Her¬ 
mann (2) for the orthite of Miask, 3 RO, SiOg + RjOg, SiOg (without 
the water). 

Rammelsberg imagines that the orthites also of Werchoturje, 
of Stockholm, and of Fillefjeld, have the •same composition, and 
considers them all as originally anhydrous. 

iiiocrase. (Vesavlan.) —Rammelsberg(3) has also communicated 
the results of three analyses made some time ago, of vesuvian, from 
Kongsbei’g. For the analysis. No. I. a well crystallised; for Nos. II. 
an®* in. an amorphous, apparently somewhat decomposed mineral, 
of 3*384 sp. gr., was taken. 



SiOg. 

AUOj. 

Fe^Oj. 

CaO. 

MgO. Loss on ignition. Total. 

I. 

37-24 

lO'-SO 

7-21 

33-60 

5-26 0-22 100-33 

II. 

.38-26 

15-13 

8-38 

34-14 

3-68 0-41 100-00 

Ill. 

38-39 

13-84 

9-98 

33-76 

3-81 0-41 100-19 


By a separate experiment there were found in thij amorphous 
mineral 9*48 per cent of sesquioxide, and 0*45 per cent of protoxide 
of iron.—The analyses lead to the formula of garnet. See Annual 
Report for 1847 and 1848, II, p. 406. 

Oarnet. (Aimanaine; IHclanlte.)— A. Besnard(4) has analysed a 
remarkably beautiful columbine-red almandine, of sp. gr. 4*2, from 
Albernreit, near Waldsassen, in Bavaria (I); and W. Fischer(5), 
a crystallised iron garnet (melanite), from Franconia, in North 
America (II). 

SiOj. AiPs. Fc-jOg. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. Total. 

I. 38-76 21-00 32-05 6-43 — 3-95 102-19 

H. 38-85 — 28-15 — — 3200 — 99-00 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXI, 636. 

(2) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 404, where a preliminary notice of 
Rammelsberg’s experiments was given. 

(3) Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 254. 

(4) Correspondenzbl. d. Zoolog. Vereins in Regensburg,-1849, III, 30; Jabrb. Miner. 

1849, 5. Heft, 563 (in abstr.) - 

(5) Sill. Am. J. [2] IX, 84. 
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sciipoutc.—Suckow(l) has analysed a blueish-gray scapolite, of 
8p. gr. 2*64, from Malsjd. 

SiOg. A4O3. FeO. GsO. 'Volatile matter. Total. 

48-17 28-27 2-14 19-04 200 99-62 

Nnttmute. —L. Stadtmuller(2) has analysed, under the direction 
of B. Silliraan, jun., the nuttalite from Bolton, in Massaehussets, 
and found that it is identical with scapolite, which Hausmann(3) 
and Dana(4) have already mentioned. The analysis gave: 

SiOg. AI3O3. • FeijOj. CaO. KO. NaO and MnO. HO. TotaL 

46-791 30-107 1-861 17-406 3-486 traces 1-630 100-281 

The ratio of oxygen in RO : R3O3 : SiOg is = 1 ; 2-99 : 4*363 = 
3:9:12, as in wxrnerite. 

Felspar, orthociase.—Delesse(5) has analysed grayish-white 
crystallised orthoclase (1), from a large erratic protogync block that 
had come down from me Mer de Glace, at Cbramouny, and (6) 
flesh-coloured crystallised orthoclase (II) out of the pegmatite, from 
the Etang du Xenois, near Remiremont, in the Vosges. Farthermore, 
Moll has analysed(7) under Rammelsberg’s direction, a blucish- 
white orthoclase, from Mulde, near Freiberg (III), and Ramnills- 
be»g himself(8) a somewhat weathered orthoclase (IV) from Auers- 
berg, in the Hartz. The sp. gr. of none of them was made out. 



SiOg. 

AljOg. FcjOg. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. 

NaO. 

HO. 

Total. 

I. 

68-48 

19-06 trace 

— 

0-63 

trace 

10-52 

2-30 

— 

98-99 

II. 

63-92 

20-05 

0-30 

0-75 

0-60 

10-41 

3-10 

0-41 

99-54 

in. 

65-75 

17-72 — 

— 

0-82 

— 

12-05 

3-66 

— 

100-00 

IV. 

66-26 

16-98 0-31 

— 

0-43 

0-11 

14-42 

0-20 

1-29 

100-00 


Aiblte. —G. Brush and C. Weld(9) have analysed, at the in¬ 
stigation of B. Silliman, jun., a grayish-white granular albite, 
somew^hat like dedomite, which had been previously taken for indi- 
anite. Its sp. gr. was 2*619, it did not tinge the flame yellow, and 
it possessed the unusually high degree of hardness of 7 to 7*25, 


(1) Suckbw, Verwitterung im Mineralmch, 1. Heft, 138 ; Rammelsb. Handw., 4. 
Suppl., 203 (in abstr.) 

(2) SiU. Am. J. [2) VIII, 394 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 464 (in abstr.); J. Pr. Chem. 
XUX, 207. 

(3) Hausmann's Lehrbuch, I, 621. 

(4) Dana’s System of Mineralogy, 2nd Edit., 358. 

(5) Bull. G^l. [2] VI, 232; Ann! Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 114 (inabstr.); Rammelsb. 
Handw., 4. Snppl., 188; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 234. 

(6) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 99; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 24 (in abstr.) ; Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 
318; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 460. 

(7) Rammelsb. Handw., 4. SuppL, 69. 

(8) llnd., 70. 

(9) Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 389; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 484 (in abstr.) 
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which it owes, according to Silliman, like indianite, .tok its oc- aiww. 
currcnce with corundum. The specimen analysed by Brush (I), 
came from Lancaster Comity, in Pennsylvania; that analysed by 
Weld (II), from Unionville, in Chester County, Penn^lvania.—The 
same mineral from two other localities, We|chester (III) and Wil- 
miugton (IV), in Pennsylvania, had been jointly investigated in- 
1842, by Boye and Booth(l). 



SiO,. 

A-kOs- 

FCjOg. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. 

NaO. 

HO, 

Total. 

1. 

6G’C5 

" 20-78 

— 

2-05 

0-52 


9-36 . 

— 

99-36 

11. 

66-85 

21-88 

-- 

1-78 

0-48 

— 

8-78 

0'48 

100-25 

III. 

67-72 

20-54 

trace 

0-78 

0.34 

0-16 

10-65 


109-19 

TV. 

65-46 

20-74 

0-54 

0-71 

0-74 

1-80 

9-98 


99-97 


«»iti!rociase. —Deles8e(2) found, near the orthoclase, in the 
protogync from the Mer de Glace, oligoclase also. This is mostly 
white, or greenish and dull, and possesses the well-known twin 
striae, and a sp. gr. of 2‘633. Pure crystals were selected, and 
taken for the analysis (I).—Dclesse(3) also arranged as oligoclase, 
on account of its amount of lime, and its somewhat high sp. gr. 
of 2‘686, the felspar-like constituent of the porphyry of Schirmeck, 
in the Vosges (II), although this gave' on analysis the oxygen-ratio 
of albite. The alkalies and magnesia were not directly determined 
by Dclesse. 


I. 

SiO,. 

63-25 

AljO,. 

23-92 

CaO. 

3-23 

MgO. 

0-32 

NaO. 

6-88 

KO. 

2-31 

no. 

Total. 

99-91 

11 . 

65-74 

18-49 

4-17 


10-60 


1-00 

100-00 


Andestne. —I)elesse(4) has found andesinc also in the diorite 
from Payment, in the Vosges(5). The mineral appeared in it 
in yellowish-white stellated groups of laniinte, often also in tole¬ 
rably thick crystals. TIic amount of alkali it contained was not 
directly detcrniiiied in the analysis. 

SiO,. AljOg. CaO. NaO and KO. HO. Total. 

&9-38 25 57 6-50 7 30 125 100 00 

Together with traces of sesquioxide of iron. • 

Labradnrite.—Delcsse has investigated the composition of labra- 
dorite, or of some mineral akin to it, from the following rocks: (I) 
from the euphodite of Mont Genevre, in the Alps(6), (Saussure's 

(1) Proceedings of the American Phil. Soc. II, 190; Phil. Mag. [3] XXX'VI, 319. 

(2^ Bull. Gcol. [2] VI, 234; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 114 (in abstr.); PhU. Mag. 

[3] XXXIV, 234; Uammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 188. 

(3) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 363. 

(4) Ibid., 357. 

(5) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 410. • 

(6) Bull. Gt'ol. [2] VI, 547; Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 239; Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 325 (in 
abstr.) 
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jade^ Beadant’s saussiirite), a tough, lamellar, indistiuctly cleavable 
mineral, of a resinous lustre and greenish-white colour, in twin forms, 
of sp. gr. between 2’8 and 3‘0, and decomposable with effervescence 
by acids when in fine powder; (II) from the amygdaloid porphyry in 
the neighbourhood o| Oberstein on the Nahe(l), in colourless, 
transparent crystals, ‘ with vitreous lustre, and sp. gr. 2‘C42; 
(III) from the diorite of Pont Jean, near St. Maurice, at the 
foot of the Ballon d’Alsace (2); (IV) from the euphotide of Odern, 
in Upper Alsace(3).—The two last are greenish-white, with I’esinous 
lustre, and presenting fine twin striations. Nos. I and IV, pre¬ 
sented under the microscope, after heating, fine talc-like leaves and 
particles of a mineral like serpentine. All of these effervesced in 
some degree with acids.—To labradorite might also belong a speci¬ 
men analysed by Deville(4), consisting of a much decomposed fel¬ 
spar (V), from Bothenbrunn, near Schemnitz, which, according to 
Devi lie, has been originally andesine, of which the lime and silicic 
acid has been partially replaced by water and carbonic acid. 



SiOg. 

AbOg- 

FegOg. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. j 

NaO. 

COg. 1 HO. 

A 

Total. 

I. 

49-73 

29-65 

_ 

0-85 

11-18 

0-56 

0-24 ! 

4-04 

l s 

3-75 

100-00 

II. 

53-89 

27-.66 

0-97 

— 

8-28 

— 

1-28 ! 

4-92 

3-00 

100-00 

III. 

53-05 

28-66 

— 

0-90 

6-37 

1-51 

2-80 j. 

4-12 

2-40 

99-81 

IV. 

55-23 

24-24 

Ill 

— 

6-8C 

1-48 

3 0S I 

4-83 

3-05 

99-83 

V. 

53-92 

26-69 

— ■ 

1-08 

6-98 

1-68 

1-20 i 

4-02 

2-93 1 1-40 

99-90 


If we put the oxygen of the alumina throughout as =3, the 

oxygen of the silicic acid will be in I. = 5*70, in II. = 6'68, in 

III. == 6*30, in IV. = 7'54, in V. = 6-87; on the average in each, 
therefore nearly = 3:6, which is what the formula of labradorite 
requires. 

Cilaucoiite. —Giwartow’sky(5) has analysed the glaucolite of the 
Baikal Mountains. The mineral was surrounded and interspersed 
with yellowish-green mica, and its sp. gr. i^i’as 2*65. Giwar- 
towsky^s description of the mineral furnished nothing new. 

SiOg. AljOg. CaO. MgO. MnO. FeO. NaQ. KO. HO. Total. 

50-49 28-12 11-31 2-67 0-59 0-39 < 3-10 1 00 1-78 99-45 

This is almost exactly the same composition which Bergemann 
found for it(6). 


(1) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 512. 

(2) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 342 ; Compt. Rend. XXX, 176 (in abstr.) 

(3) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 324 ; Compt. Rend. XXX, 148 (in abstr./ 

(4) BnlL Gtol. [2] VI, 410. 

(5) Bull, de la Soc. Imp. d. Nat. de Moscon, XXI, 548; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 380 
(in abstr.) 

(6) Pogg. Ann. IX, 267. 
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ii«!poUte.—Hermann(l) has examined lepo]ite(2), from Lojo (I), 
and from Orijarwfi, in Finnland (II), and found that it has the same 
composition as anorthite, but is distinguished from it in this, that it 
belongs to the felspars with left-handed inclination.—The measure- 
nient of pretty large, transparent, almost colourless crystals, with a 
vitreous lustre, gave oo'P:c»P'= 120° 30', in the brachydiagonal 
principal section, and the inclination of 0 P upon the principal axis 
= 64° 30'. The cleavage was found to be in the direction 0 P and 

oo P oo. The degree of hardness is = 6, and the sp. gi*. = 
2-75 to 2‘77. The mineral is fusible only on the edges to a 
transparent glass; by strong acids it is decomposed when in a fine 
powder. The analysis gave : 

Loss on 



Si 03 . 

AI2O3- 

FC 2 O 3 . 

CaO. 

MgO. 

NaO. 

ignition. 

Total. 

1 . 

42-80 

35-12 

1-50 

14-94 

2-27 

1-50 

1-56 

99-69 

II. 

42-50 

33-11 

4-00 

10-87 

5-87 

1 - 69 ' 

1-50 

99-54 


According to Hermann, amphodelite, bytownite, latrobite, and 
indianitc, belong either to lepolite or to anorthite, as they assimi¬ 
late in composition and form to the latter, but it is still to be 
determined whether they arc inclined to the right or to. the 
left(3). 

iJndNayite.—Hermann(4) has investigated the lindsayite (lin- 
seitc), from the Lindsay Mine, at Orijarwti, in Finnland, which 
was formerly analysed by Konioncn. According to Hermann's 
drawing of it, its crystalline form is like that of anorthite. Large 
crystals are always i-ough, curved, much split, and interspersed 
with copper pyrites, and iron and magnetic pyrites. In small 
crystals, which are often brilliant, Hermann determined ooP=120°, 
and the inclinations of OP, — P oo, 2 P cxd and —2 Poo upon the 
principal axis =()o°, 64° 30', 23° and 35°. The inclination of OP : 
(oo P oo) could not be determined, on account of the curved 
character of tht!se planes, and it exhibited cleavage only in the 
direction 0 P, and indeed only after heating.—Its fracture is splin¬ 
tery, the hardness =4, and the sp. gr. = 2"83. The colour is 
black outside, and dirty peach-blossom-red, or blueish-gray inside. 
Before the blow-pipe the mineral melts with difficulty on the edges. 
By acids it is not at all decomposed. The analysis gave : 

SiOj. At.Oj. FcsjOa. FeO. MgO. KO. NaO. IIO. Total. 

42-22 27-55 6-98 2-00 8-85 3-00 2-53 7-00 lOO’lS 

together with traces of fluorine and phosphoric acid. Hermann 

(1) J. Pr. Chein. XLVI, 387; Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 315 (in abstr.); Rammelsb. 
Ilandw., 4. Suppl., 140. 

(2) Sec Breithaupt’s llaadb. d. Min. Ill, 530. 

(3) J. Pr. Cbem. XLVI, 390. 

(4) J. Pr. Chein. XLVI, 393; XLVIII, 254; Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 315 (in abstr.) 

VOL. III. M -M 


Lepolite. 
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looks on the amount of water present as originally so, and makes the 
oxygen ratio of RO : R 2 O 3 : SiOg: HO=: 1: 3 :4 : 1, and the formula 
of it RO, SiO^ + R 3 O 3 , SiOa + HO=3 RO, SiO^ + 3 (R.P 3 , SiOg) + 
3 HO, from which lindsayitc would be lepolitc or anortliite with 
water of crystallisation. Brcithaupt(l) and Rammelsberg(2) very 
justly consider, howevci’, that the mineral is a pseudomorph; both on 
account of its containing water, and on account of its character, cspcr 
cially in the large crystals. 

indJanltc. Anortliite. —Brush(3) analysed, under the direction of 
B. Silliman, jun., genuine Indian indianite. It was granular, palc- 
red, here and there gray or blackish, possessed a hardness of 7 to 
7‘25, and . a sp. gr. of 2*668 (see p. 527). Before the blow¬ 
pipe it was infusible. Digested in cold hydrochloric acid it became 
gelatinised. Analysis gave: 

SiOg. AloOg. CaO. NaO. Total. 

4209 38-89 15-78 4 08 100-84 

together with traces-of sesquioxide of iron. The oxygen-ratio of 
RO : R-jOg : SiOg is =1 : 3*2 : 4*0, which is exactly that of anortliite, 
to which also it belongs, aecoi-ding to the anglc-nicasureuicnt given 
by Brooke of 95° 1.5' and 84° 45'. 

Hyposcierlte.—Herm-ann(4) has investigated hyposclcrite(5). 

The measurement of it gave 0 P : 00 P co = 87°; OP: 00' P = 
114° 30'; ocP :ooP = 119° in the brachydiagonal principal section. 
The sp. gr. is =2*66, and the hardness =5-5. Before the blow¬ 
pipe the mineral is fusible to an enamel, but only on its edges. 
The analysis of it gave: 


ALO... 

Fe„Og. MnjOj. 

CeO, LaO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. 

NaO. 

no. 

Total.. 

21-70 

0-75 0-39 

2-00 

4-83 

3-39 

2-65 

5-79 

1-87 

99-80 


The analysis conducts to the oxygen-ratio of RO : RgO., : SiO., 
= 1 : 2 : 3, which has not as yet been found in the felspar-series, and 
which is considered by Hermann himself as not yet establishccf. From 
this, hvposclerite would have the formula 3 RO, 2 Si 03-|-2 (RjOg, 
2 SiOg). 

Mica. Potassa-Mlca. —Kussin(6) has analysed biaxial mica of 
2*817 sp. gr. from Zsidovhez in Hungary (I); Rammclsberg(7) a 


(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 236. 

(2) Raniwelsb. llandw., 4. Snppl., 14.3. 

(3) Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 391; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 486 (in abstr.) 

(4) J. Pr. Chciu. XLVI, 396; Arch. Pb. Nat. XJ, 315 (in abstr.); Ramnielsb. 
llanciw., 4. Suppl., 110. 

(5) See Breithaupt’s Handh. d. Min. Ill, 512. 

(6) Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 75. 

: (7) Ibid., 75. 
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silver-wliite piica of 3‘831 sp. gr., and of locality utiknown. (II).— 
Delosse has investigated two varieties; the one (HI) from the peg¬ 
matite of Ceux, near St. Etienne, in the Vosge 8 (l), the other (IV) 
from a protogyne block at Chamouny(2). The mica of Ceux is of 
silvery lustre, grayish-white; by transmitted light its colour is lilac, 
and its sp. gr. is from 2‘804 to 2*817. Before the blow-pipe it melts 
with greater difficulty than lepidolitc, and is not attacked by acids 
after ignition. The mica from Chamouny is like chlorite, and 
forms dark-green hexagonal prisms, with a difficult cleavage in the 
direction of the base, and with their edges obliquely inclined to the 
base. Before the blow-pipe it is fusible with great difficulty.. By 
hydrochloric acid it is decomposed. Its sp. gr. =3*127. 



SiOg. 

ALO;,. 

Fe .,03 

FcO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. 

XaO. 

no. 

FI. 

Total. 

I. 

4807 

.38-41 

trace 

_ 

trace 

_ 

— 

10-10 

— 

3-42 

_ 

100-00 

II. 

47-84 

32-36 

3-06 

— 

— 

0-29 

1-28 

10-23 

1-33 

2-43 

— 

99-06 

III. 

46-23 

33-03 

3-48 


trace 

trace 

2-10 

8-87 

1-43 

I-L 2 », 


99-28 

IV. 

41-22 

13-92 

21*31 

5-03 

1-09 

2-.')8 

1-70 

6-03 

1-40 

0-90 i 

1-58 

99-78 


* Togetlier with some £IF. 

The oxygen-ratios of these micas are as follows: 



RO. 

lU).,. 


Si 03 . 

HO. 

1 . 

1 : 

10-48 


14-88 

1-77 

II. 

1 

5-9 


9-2 

0-88 

III. 

1 

7-18 


10-69 

1-59 

IV. 

1 : 

2-38 


4-08 

0-15 


11 ammelsberg calculated for (1) the formula 2 [KO, SiO„ 
-f 3 (AhO.^, SiOg)]-f 3 HO, and for (II) the formula KO, SiC )3 
-+■2 (AI 2 O 3 , SiOgl-J-IIO.—For the mica of Ceux (III) the formula 
2 (110, Sib 3)-}-5 (ICOg, Si 03 )-f 3 110 comes A-cry closely cori*cct.— 
The analysis of the chlorite-like mica from Chamouny agrees A*ery 
nearly with the formula 2.(2 RO, SiOg) -f 3 (R^Og, SiOg), from which 
this would appear to belong to the uniaxial mica. If w'e take into 
account the amount of fluorine present, the formula 7 (RO, SiOg) 
-f 3 (2 R 2 O 3 , Si 03 )-I-RF 1 would very nearly represent its compo¬ 
sition. Dclesse calls this mica, from its large amount of iron, 
fen*uginou 8 mica. 

Emeryiltc.— B. Silliman, jun., has obtained from L. Smith a 
mineral distinguished by the name of cmcrylite, which is like mica, 
and occurs with emery in Asia Minor and Naxos. By a preliminary 
examination, Smith(3) found for it the following composition: 

SiO.,. AI5O3. ZrjjOs. CaO. Fe.pj, MuaOj, KO. Total. 

30 r>0‘ 4 13 3 100 

(1) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 100; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 24 (in abstr.); Arch. Ph. Nat. 
XI, 318; .1. Pr. Cheni. XLVII, 460. 

( 2 ) Bull. Gl-ol. [2] VI, 236; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 117 (in abstr.); Phil. Mag. 

[3] XXXV, 234; Rainmclsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 189. 

(3) Sill. Am. J. [2] VTT, 285. 


Mica. 

Potasaa- 

mica. 


mm2 
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Emeryiite. from which Silliinan calculated the formula 3RO, SiOg + S (2R20g, 
SiOg).—In the examination of the small specimen of this mineral 
obtained from Smith, Silliman could find no zirconia, whilst it 
contained water and traces of hydrofluoric acid. 

In consequence of the occurrence of emerylite Silliman(l) has 
investigated the accompaniments of the Amerittan emci’y more 
exactly, and found in them not only emerylite, but moreover three 
other new sorts of mica, which he called corundellite, euphyllite 
and clingnianite. 

The American emerylite is found in considerable masses at 
Village Green near Aston, Clicster County, in Pennsylvania. It is ap¬ 
parently hexagonal, and as readily split as ordinary mica, for which it 
has been hitherto taken. The w'hite, transparent, and silvery lamina; 
of mother-of-pearl-lustre are not elastic and very brittle. Their 
hardness is =3‘5, and their sp- gr. =2'995. Before the blow-pipe 
the mineral glow's strongly, and only melts w'ith difficulty at the 
edges where they arc thin. The fob'wvnig analyses, in which the 
alkalies wen; not directly determined, were performed by J. Crawe 
under SillimaiCs direction . 



SiOg. 

AlA- 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO, NaO. 

HO. 

Total. 

1: 

32-311 

40-243 

10-663 

0*298 

2-215 

5-270 

100-00 

II. 

31-000 

51-109 

9-239 

0-283 

2-969 

.5-270 

100-02 

Ill. 

31-201 

51-003 

10-146 

0-499 

1-221 

5-270 

100-00 

Mean 

31-544 

50-082 

10016 

0-360 

2-135 

5-270 

100-00 


The oxygen-ratio of 110 ; R^O-, . SiOg : HO is on the average 
= 2*03 : 18 : 12*-15 : 3*56. Silliman ])Uts this at = 3 ; 18 : 12 : 3, 
and gives the formula as 3 RO, SiOg-f-S (2 RoOg, SiOg)-|-3 JIO. 

Corundellite. —Corundellite, externally v< ry like emerylite, oc¬ 
curs with corundum and emery at Unionville, Chester Cotnity, in 
Pennsylvania, in what seems to be hexagonal, whitish-yellow*, broadly 
laminated and brittle mass«;s, which often are interspersed .with 
corundum. Its hardness is =3*5, its sp. gr. =3. In other respects it 
behaves just as emerylite.—The analysis of it was mad<; by Crooke. 

SiO;,. ALjOg. CaO. KO. NaO. IIO and little FI. Total. 

35*708 53-] 31 7*271 1*224 ■ 0-413 - 2-303 100-050 

The oxygen-ratio of RO : R 3 O 3 : SiO, : HO is here =1*05 : 12 : 
8*31 : 0*89. Silliman puts these at =1 : 12 : 9 : 1 , and from this 
establishes the formula as RO, Si 03 -l -2 (2 R 3 O 3 , 8103 )+ 110. He 
suspects that corundellite is very probably identical wdtb margarite. 

Enpiiyiilte.—Eu])hyl]ite is also found at Unionville associated with 
black tt)urmalirie. It is externally grayish or sea-green, sind has 


(1) Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 377 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 450 (in abstr.) ; 3. Pr. Chem. 
XLIX, from 195 to 201. 
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slightly the lustre of mother-of-pearl j but on very perfect cleavage- 
jjlancs it is white, and of vety strong pearly lustre; perhaps more 
so than heulanditc. The very brittle laminse are perfectly trans¬ 
parent. The hardness is =3, and the sp. gr. =2'963. Before the 
blow-pipe the mineral exfoliates, glows more strongly than emcrylite 
and corundellite, and melts at the edges. The analysis performed by 
Crookc gave; 

Si0.v AU),. CaO. MgO. NaO. HO. Total. 

39042 51-378 ,3-193 1 088 0-871 4-593 100 165 

The ratio of O-xygeu in 110 ; : SiOg : HO is i=l’17 : 18 : 

15‘52 : 3'00 = 1 : : 15 : 3, and leads to the formula 110, SiO.^ 

-1-2 (3 R^Og, 2 SiOg) -f 3 110. 

Ciliucmanltc. —The clinginanite found by Ciingman occurs with 
corundum in North Carolina. Sillinian left it undecided whether 
or not this has to be looked on a.-, new, because tlu: genuine specimen 
in his possession was not sufliLi'-nt for an exact investigation. The 
hardness was =3, and the sp. gr. was found to be =2'91 to 3-008. 
With regard to the remaining properties, he determined them to be 
nearly in conformity with those of the foregoing minerals An 
analysis gave 3C-.j(j9 per cent of SiOg, 42-373 AloOg, 10--141 CaO, 
4-46.2 MgO, 1-418 HO, and about 5 ])er cent NaO. 

Zirconia, which Smith announced us present, as well as lithia and 
boracic acid, were found in none of these minerals, but fluorine, 
though only in trifling quantities, in all. 

Hyilrateii .SIlleateM -with liases R:;0;,. Clay,— Ijconhardt(l) 
has analysed, under llaimnelsberg's direction, the yellowish-brown 
clay out of w'hich the hot springs come at Natchiska in Kamskatka. 
On th(^ digestion of it in hydrochloric acid there remaius behind 
64-37 per cent undissolved. No. I is tlic analysis of the soluble; 
No, II of the insoluble part. 

SiO;,. ALOg. Fe.Og. CaO. 'IgO. HO. Total. 

I. — 8-64 8-23 1-51 0-84 17-03 36-25 

II. 51-41 8-70 1-60 1 09 0-06 — 6592 

Hailoysitc.—An amorphous white mass with a greasy feel, belong¬ 
ing to hailoysitc from a munganesc-vcin at Ruinpelsbci-g near 
Elgershnrg, was analysed in Rammel sbcrg^s(2) laboratory, and 
gave nearly the composition of kaolin 3 AljOg, 4 SiOg-f 6 HO. 

SiOg. AljOg. CaO, MgO. 110. Total. 

47-33 40-23 1-44 12-36 101-36 


Kupbyl. 

lite. 


(1) Ranimelsb. Handw., 4. SnppK, 222. 

(2) Ibid., 214. 
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AUophane.—Schnabel(l) has investigated an allophane, varying 
from white to green in colour, and remarkable for its nigh 
amount of oxide of copper, of sp. gr. 2 * 02 , from the siliceous slate, 
of Guldhausen (Anal. I and II); and B. Silliman, jun.,(2) has 
investigated the allophane, which incrusts the gibbsite (see this) 
at Hichmond, (Anal. III). The latter formed translucent, but some¬ 
times perfectly transparent, and colourless glassy incrustations, of 
scaly, Icaflikc structure. 



SiOj. 

AI 2 O 3 . 

MgO. 

CuO. 

HO. 

Total. 

l* 

24-19 

25-80 

— 

13-71 

35-49 

99-19 

II.* 

19-41 

26-77 

— 

18-97 

34-72 

99-87 

III. 

22-65 

38-76 

2*83 

— 

35-24 

99-48 


* With traces of sesquioxide of iron and carbonic acid. 


Raminelsberg pointed out, that the allophaneof Gtildhauscn may 
be looked on as a mixture of 3 AI 2 O 3 , 2 Si02+15 HO with 3 CuO, 
Si 03 -Kl 2 HO. For the allophanc of Richmond, Silliman, after 
abstracting the magnesia, calculates the former formula previous 
established by Gerhardt, for the allophane of Grafenthal. 

Smectite— ‘Jordan(3) has analysed the smectite of Cilly, in 
Lower Styria(4). This is also found, according to Jordan, at Zeng, 
in Croatia. 

SiO.,. Al.Oj. Fe^Oj. MgO. CaO. IIO. Total. 

51-21 12-25 2-07 4-89 2-13 27-89 100-44 

Rammelsberg took the iron to be protoxidt;, and gave the 
formula : 3 (RO, SiO,) + 2 (RgO,, 3 SiOg) -f 25 HO. 

. Monroitte.— B.’Silliman, jun., has given the provisional( 5 ) name 
of monrolite to a mineral similar to woerthitc, and probably identical 
with it, from IMonroe, Orange County, in New York, where it occurs 
in quartz with felspar, mica, piuite, and magnetic iron. It is 
found in green or grayish-green concentric radiated groups, but also 
in single crystals, which in form and cleavage are like sillimanite, 
but from tlie unevenness of the planes cannot be measured. Their 
hardness is =7'25, in the cleavage-planes only = 6 . Its sp. gr. is 
= 3*076 to 3-09. Heated in a glass tube the mineral gives off’ 
water.—Before the blow-pipe it does not melt.—The analysis gave : 



Si 03 . 

AI 3 O 3 . 

MgO. 

HO. 

Total. 

I. 

40-92 

56-61 

0-28 

3-09 

100-90 

11 . 

40-38 

55-73 

0-28 

1-84 

98-23 

III. 

40-38 

56-81 

0-28 

2-79 

100-26 


(1) Uammelsb. llandw., 4. Suppl., 270. 

(2) SUl. Am. J. [2] VII, 416. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 59) ; Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 206 (in abstr.l 

(4) See Rrcithaupt’s Handb. d. Min. II, 344. 

(5) Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 385; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 458 (in abstr.); J. Pr. Cliem. 

LtXXy 202> 
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Silliman calculated from this the formula 8 (AlgOg, SiOg) + 2 AlgOg, 
3 no, which demands 40*59 SiOg, 56*44 Al^Og, and 2*97 HO. 

pyrophyiute.— Sjogren(l) has analysed, in Berlin^s laboratory, 
pyrophyllitte, from the abandoned iron miiie of Westana, in Schon, 
where it occurs with iron mica in a quartz vein. The sp. gr. was 
found to be = 2*78 to '2*79. For the ahalysis the mineral was dried 
over sulphuric acid. 



SiOa. 

AljO.,. 

Fe^Oa. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

HO. 

Total. 

I. 

67*77 

25-17 

0-82 

0-50 

0-66 

0-26 

5-82 

101 00 

11 . 

65’61 

2609 

0-70 

009 

0-69 

0-09 

7*08 

100-35 


Tliree other experiments gave the proportion of water contained in 
it as =5*62, 5*77, and 7*29 per cent.—After deducting the lime, 
the magnesia, and the protoxide of manganese, as bisilicates, the 
analysis conducts to the formula established by Rammelsbcrg 
2Al.,03,5Si08 + 2H0(2). 

Hydrated Silicates with Bases RO. Heersclianm. —Ac¬ 
cording to Smith(3), the so highly valued meerschaum, fi*om 
the Plain of Eskihi-sher, in Asia Minor, occurs in more or less 
rounded masses, under the pebbles rolled from the neighbouring 
mountains, which consist of magnesia and hornblende rocks. He 
found in serpentine some veins of almost pure cai*bonate of magnesia, 
which did not occur under the pebbles in the plain, and conceives 
that the meerschaum is a product of decomposition of the carbonate 
of magm^sia, through the action of the silicic acid held in solution by 
the w'ater. He found meerschaum which still effervesced with acids, 
and other specimens to which the serpentine still adhered. (4) 

Hydrated Silicates with Bases R2O3 and UO. Stllblte- 

llermann(5) has analysed a stilbite less brilliant than usual, of 
sp. gr. 2*19, from the Ilmen Mountains, near Miask (I); Sjbgrcn(6) 
has analysed two varieties of this zeolite, the one from Gustavsberg, 
'in Jemtlaud (II), the other (HI) from the Barbro Mine, in Norway. 
The twm last were dried at 100°. 



SiOa- 

AI 3 O 3 . 

FcoOa. 

FoO. MiiO. CaO. 

t J 

NaO. 

no. 

• Total. 

1. 

56-31 

16-25 


1-00 7-66 

1-03 

17-75 

100-00 

11. 

57-41 

' 16-14 

0*25 

— — 8-75 

— 

16-60 

99-15 

III. 

58-4L 

16-56 

— 

— — 7-89 

0-54* 

16-53 

9993 


* Alkalies, together with magnesia and protoxide of manganese. 

Sjogren reminds us that all previous analyses of stilbite gave 
an excess of water. He attributes it to this, that the mineral. 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIll, 414. 

(2) Rammclsb. llandw., 3. Snppl., 101. 

(3) Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, 286. 

(4) See Bischof’s Chem. iiud Phys. Geologic, I, from 777 to 782. 

(.5) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 243 ; Rammelsh. Haudw., 4. Suppl., 215 (in abstr.) 
( 6 ) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIll, 415. 


Monrcilae. 
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Hy¬ 
drated 
■ilic atea 
iritb 
bases 
R3O3 
and 
HO. 

StUbite. 


when dried over aulphuric acid, retains its hygroscopic water, 
which can only be expelled at 100°.—In three specimens of stilbite, 
dried over sulphuric acid,' 18*40, 18*10 and 18*02 per cent of 
water were ibund, while that dried at 100° gave 16*80, 16*61 and 
16*53 per cent. 

Laumontite. —Sj6gren(l)' has also analysed a red zeolite, exter¬ 
nally like sedelforsite, from Mora Stenar, in the neighboui'hood of 
Upsala, and proved it to be the same as laumontite. 

SiOg. AlgOg. Fe-Py CaO. HO. Total. 

51*61 19 06 2-96 12-53 1402 100 18 

Sjogren*is of the opinion that all the minerals analysed under the 
designation of red zeolite, mehlzeolite and aedelforsite are laumontite 
in more or less pure forms. 

steuite and Pectoute. —Dana(2) had stated it as his opinion that 
the stellite from Bergen Hill is identical with pectolitc, on account of 
their external properties being identical. The correctness of this 
opinion is established by the following analyses: The analyses 
I. and II. of pectolite from Royal Island, in Lake Superior, were 
made by Whitney(3); the analyses III. and IV. of stellite were made, 
under his direction, by Kendall and Dickinson. 



SiOj. 

CaO. 

NaO. 

AljOg. 

no. 

Total. 

I. 

53-45 

31-21 

7-37 

4-94 

2-72 

99-69 

II. 

55-66 

32-86 

7-31 ■ 

1-45 

2-72 

100-00 

III. 

54-00 

32-10 

8-89 

1-90 

2-96 

99-85 

IV. 

55-00 

32-53 

9-72 

1-10 

2-75 

101-10 


* Together with traces of potassa in I. and II. 


munlte and Agraimatoiltc. —Hutzelmann and Karafiat(l), at the 
inducement of Haidinger, have investigated the amorphous clayey 
mass, enveloped in which the diaspore occurs at Schciiiuitz. There 
are three varieties of it. The first (I), called piinelite, at Schem- 
nitz, possesses a splintery fracture, has a fatty lustre, is somewhat 
translucent, gray or greenish, with hardness = 2'5 to 3, and of sp. gr. 
2*735. The second variety (II), called at Schemnitz bildstcin, is 
white, opaque, dull, of flat concboidal to uneven fracture, of hard¬ 
ness <3*5, and of 2*855 sp. gr. It adheres slightly to the tongue. 
The third variety (III), called at Schemnitz collyrite, is also white, 
opaque and dull, but earthy, and sticking strongly to the tongue. Its 
hardness is=l*8 to 2, its sp. gr. = 2*574.—Nos. I. and HI. were 
investigated by Karafiat. Hutzelmann analysed No. II. 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIll, 415. 

(2) Dana’s System of Mineralogy, 2nd Edit., 336. 

i3) Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1849, 36; Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, 434 (in abstr.) 

(4) Haidinger’s Berichtc iiber die Mittbeilungeu von Freuuden der Natnrwissen- 
schaften, VI, 55 ; Pogg. Ann. LXXVlII, 575. 
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I. 

11 . 

HI. 


SiO,. 

AljO,. 

-CaO. 

IdgO. 

FeO. 

KOandNaO.- HO. 

Total. 

munlte 

49-50 

27-45 

5-56 

0-72 

1-03 

10-20 5-10 

99-56 

agalmato 

22-40 

56-40 

trace 

0-44 

trace 

trace 21-13 

100-37 

at*. 

23-53 

53-00 

0-88 

1-76 

— 

— 20-05 

99-22 



The variety I. Haidinger declared to be agalmatolite, with whicli 
it was identical, as well in external properties as in regard to its 
composition (according to Thomp 8 on^s(l) analysis).—The-variety 
III. Haidinger treated as new, and distinguished it by the name of 
dillnite, from its locality, Dilln, not far from Schcmnitz. It had, 
according to Haidinger's calculation, the formula 2 AljOg, Si 03 + 
4 HO.—No. II. is, in his opinion, also dillnite, hut in mixture with 
a hydrate of alumina of the formula AI 2 O 3 , 4 HO, which*in No. III. 
had been separated in the form of diaspore and of water. In fact, 
the diaspore occurs chiefly in No. III. 

Pinite. —Rammel8berg(2) has analysed the pinite of St. Pardoux. 


SiOa. 

48-92 


AUO,. 

32-29 


FCnO,. 

3-49 


MnO. 

0-11 


MgO. 

1-30 


CaO. 

0-51 


KO. 

9-14 


HO. 
4 27 


Total. 

100-03 


A 1,03 

Ffc,OT 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KO. 

NaO. 

HO. 

Insoluble matter. 

Total. 

9-718 

10-305 

4-869 

2-974 

0 811 

1-019 

20-202 

2-096 

99-850 


PaiaKonite.—F. SandbergerrS) has recognised as palagonite a 
mineral distinguished by Stifft(4) as pitchstope, from Bcselicher 
Kopf, near Obertiefenbach, not far from Limburg. It is very like 
that from Iceland (5). The fine powder of it suspended in water is 
decomjiosed by hydrosulphuric acid, with the formation of metallic 
sulphides. Its sp. gr. was fomid=2'4'09. An analysisCG) gave the 
following composition : 

SiOg. 

47-850 

with traces of sesquioxide of manganese.—Part of the silicic acid 
is mixed with the mineral, in the form of earthy opal. This could 
not be previously separated. 

Hisinseritc— Hermann(7) has analysed hisingerite (gillingite) 
from a new locality, near Orijervfi, in Fiunland, where it occurs in 
amorphous masses, and as a stalactitic incrustation w'ith magnetic 
])yritcs, iron pyrites, copper pyrites and lead-glance. The mineral is 
jet-black, but the powder is greenish-gray. In the fi-acture it is 
dull, but acquires a lustre by friction. Its sp. gr. is = 2*791. By 
concentrated hydrochloric acid it is easily decomposed. Tlie 
analysis gave : 


(1) Thomson Outl. I, 343; Rammclsb. Handw., I, 6. 

(2) Itamiuclsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 178. 

(3) Saudbe’rgcr’s Ucbersicht d. Geologischen Verhaltnisse von Nassau, 1847, 81. 

(4) See Stifft’s Geogn. Beschreibung v. Nassau (1831), 245. 

(5) See Animal Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 419. 

(6) Jahrb. d. Vereins fiir Naturk. ini Ilerzogth. Nassau, 1849, 4 Heft, 227; J. Pr, 
Chem. XLVII, 463 (in abstr.) 

(7) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 239 : see Annual Report for 1847 and 1848/11, 420. 
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HO. 

1300 


Hlsinge* 

rite. 


SiOj. . Pe^Oj. FeO. MgO- 
29-61 10-74 • 37-49 7 78 


Total. 

98-52 


Hermann deduced from this the foi'mula 6 (2 RO, SiOg) H-FegO.,, 
2 Si 03 + 12 HO. Eamm,elsberg(l) assumes the oxygen-ratios of 
SiOg : R^Og : RO : HO as = 27 : 6 : 21 :21, which concur with the 
formula 7 (3 PeO, SiOg) -f 2 (Peg Og, SiOg) -H 21 HO. 

Aifferite. —By the name algerite, T. S. Hunt(2) designated a 
mineral very like chondrodite, discovered by Alger at Pranklin, in 
New Jersey, which occurs there in crystals, often 2 inches long and 
J inch thick, and sometimes curved, enclosed in a crystalline lime¬ 
stone. According to Hunt’s vei-y confused description, it occurs in 
rhombic prisms, imperfect at the ends, with angles of about 94°, and 
with the edges often replaced. In the direction of oo P, and in that of 
0 P they have indistinct cleavages, and belong, ■ according to the 
oblique position of this last cleavage, to the monoclinometric system. 
Externally they are dull, but within have a vitreous lustre, w'ith a ten¬ 
dency to a pearly lustre j they arc translucent and straw-yellow, rarely 
quite colourless. Their hardness is = 3 to 3*5, and their sp. gi'.= 
2‘697 to 2'712. In a glass tube the xuineral gives much w-ater. Before 
the blow-pipe it sw^clls up very much, and melts to a blistery enamel. 
Hydrochloric acid decomposes it, but not entirely. The analysis gave : 


SiOj. ALjOy FejOy MgO. KO. NaO. HO. CaO. COj Total. 
49-82 24-91 1-85 1 15 10-21 trace 757 2-20 1-74 99-45 


After deducting the lime and carbonic acid, as arising from an 
admixture of the limestone, it gives the oxygen-ratios of RO : RgOg : 
SiOg : HO = 1 : .5-57 :12 08 : 3 08 = 1 : 6: 12.3, from which the 
formula follows of KO, SiOg -f 2 AlgOg, 3 SiOg -t- 3 HO. 

Vnionlte.—^By the name of unionite, B. Sillinian, jun.,(3) has 
designated a mineral, like scapolite and spodumene, which occurs 
at Unionville, in Pennsylvania, intimately intermixed with euphyllite, 
in black tourmaline. It possesses one indistinct, and two decided 
cleavages, from which it seems to be triclinometric. The colour is 
yellowish-white, the lustre vitreous, the hardness = 6 to G'5, the 
sp. gr. 3’298. The mineral is brittle, and admits of being 
easily pulverised.—In a glass tube it gives off water and hydro¬ 
fluoric acid.—Before the blow-pipe it melts with intumescence, and 
a brilliant glow to . a white enamel. By acids it is not gelatinised. 
The analysis gave: 

SiOa. AljOa- MgO. NaO. IIO and HFl. Total. 

44-151 42-263 7-361 1 731 3-522 ,99-028 


(1) Rammelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 101. 

(2) sm. Am. J. [2] VIII, 103. 

(3) Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 384; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 457 (in abstr.) j J. Pr. Clicm. 
XLIX, 201 
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The ratios of the oxygen of ]K0 : = SiOg : HO were =1 : 5*87 : uatomt*. 

6'96 ; 0’93 = 1 :6 : 7 :1, from which Silliman constructed the for¬ 
mula 3110, SiOg + 6 (RgOg, SiOg) + 3 HO. . 

Tritomite. —N. J. Beriin(l) has investigated a mineral, found by 
Wcibyc, in the syenite of the Island of Lamo, near Brewig, in 
Norway, and described as tritomite. It crystallises in dark-brown 
tetrahedra of 4*16 to 4'66 sp. gr. In a glass tube it gives off water 
with a little fluorine. Before the blow-pipe it flies in pieces often 
with vehemence, intumesces, and burns white. With borax it dis¬ 
solves to a clear bead, reddish-yellow when hot, and nearly colour¬ 
less when cold.—Hydrochloric acid completely decomposes the 
pulverised mineral M'ith evolution of chlorine, and separation of 
gelatinous silicic acid. Berlin w'ould have the following results 
of analysis to be considered as only approximative, on account of 
the minute quantities of this rare mineral taken for the analysis. 

gi 03 ALA. CcA LaO. YO. CaO. MgO. FcO. NaO. “ Total. 

20-13 2-24 40-3(! 15-11 0-40 5-; 5 0-22 1-8.3 1-46 4’62 *7-86 99*44 

Silicates with Hydrates. Serpentine. —Hermann(2) showed 
that the crystals of serpentine from Chursdoif, near Penig, in 
Saxony, agree with regard to their form, in the same way with 
chrysolite, as the crystals of serpentine fi-om Snarum, if the prism, 

assumed by IIaidinger(3) as longitudinal 2 P oo, is taken as vertical, 

and his transverse prism as a vertical prism ooP and ooP2. Her¬ 
mann thinks, with Tamnau and Schcerer, that the crystals of ser¬ 
pentine arc true crystals, and brings forward, as the pi*oof of his 
opinion, that he had recently found in some places in the ^ Ural 
crystals of serpentine, which looked quite fresh, and possessed 
])erfect cleavage. In a variety from the Lake of Auschkal, near 
Miask, he determined six directions of cleavage, of which two, which 

intersect each other at right angles, correspond to the planes cx> P co 
and CO P cx); two inclined at 94° 3' to each other, to the prism . 
oo P 2; and the two last inclined to each other- at 71° .10' 
to the prism oo P 3 of chrysolite. — This serpentine possesses 

pearly lustre on the cleavage-planes oo P oo. Besides this it is 
transparent at the edges, and olive-green. Its hardness is 3*5, its 
sp. gr. 2-57. It is easily decomposed by sulphuric acid when . 
heated. Analysis gave: 

SiOj. AI 2 O 3 

40-21 1-82 . 9-13 35-09 13'75 100-00 

(1) Rammelsl). Handw., 4. Suppl., 249; Pogg. Ann. LXXIX, 299. 

(2) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 223 ; Rammelab. Handw., 4. Suppl., 199 (in abttr.) 

(3) Gilbert’s Annalen, LXXV, 385. 
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corresponding to the formula 3 RO, 2 SiOg+S HO, or 2 [(3MgO, 
-with 2 SiOg) + 3 HO] +3 (MgO, HO)(l). 

drates. Hermann thinks, that schiUerspar, from the Baste, in the Ilartz 
s^en. and Villarsite, are also crystallised serpentine. The former because 

the angle of the cleavage is very nearly equal to that of ooPoo:c»P2 
in chrysolite; the latter, because the angles of its prisms agree with 
those of chrysolite, if one takes the principal axis of villarsite, as 
brachydiagonal. 

Schnabel(2) analysed serpentine from the Neuer Muth Mine, not 
far from Dillenburg, which is very soft, and of an olive-green eolour. 
The mineral was fost dried at 100°, whereby it lost 5‘28 percent 
water. 

SiOj. AljOj. FeO. MgO. CaO. HO. Total. 

41-70 7-04 26 95 10-26 3-34 11-58 100-87 

siarnioute. —Hermann(3) found marinolite at Orijervfi, in Fin¬ 
land, in hornblende rock; it is dense, in- nodules, with flat corft 
choidal fracture, translucent at the edges, from bright leek-green to 
olive-green colour, and greenish-white streak. The fractured sur¬ 
faces are dull, but acquire lustre by friction. Its hardness = 3, 
and sp. gr. = 2-4-l<. Before the blow-pipe it glows strongly, but docs 
not melt. Nitric acid decomposes it rapidly, but without efler- 
vescence. Analysis gave: 

SiOj. FeO. MgO. IIO. Total. 

40-00 1-80 42-40 15-80 10000 

Hermann establishes the oxygen-ratio of RO : SiO.,: HO = 6:.5:4, 
and considers this mineral, which is externally very much like ser¬ 
pentine, to be a different species. But if we calculate the oxygen- 
ratio from the bases, the above-mentio'icd ratio comes out= 11-09:9: 
5-55, which might without hesitation be taken as =12 :9:6, like 
that of serpentine. 

• Bpichiortte.—Zincken has described more accurately, the 
mineral(4) which he discovered in the Radauthal, and which Ram- 
melsberg^ analysed, and the latter has made a new analysis of it(5). 
It occurs in a hornfels quarry, in a dark leek-green, serpentine-like 
rock, in fragments composed of stem-like concretions with radiated 
structure. It divides prismatically with ease, possesses a remarkalde 
fatty lustre, a dark leek-green colour, white streak, verging on green,- 
and is in thin fragments, translucent, and of bottle-green colour. Its 
hardness is 2 to 2 5, Its sp. gr. =2*76. In a flask it gives off 

fll See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 421. 

(2) Rammelsb. Handw., 4- SuppL, 200. 

(3) J. Pr Chem. XLVI, 230; Rammelsb. Handw., 4. SuppL, 202 (in abstr.) . 

(4) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 420. 

(5) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 237 -, Rammelsb. Handw., 4. SuppL, 56 (in abstr.) 
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watel*, and before the blow-pipe it melts with great difficulty. It is 
only partially decomposed by hydrochloric acid. 

SiOj. AI 2 O 3 . FejOa. FeO. MgO. CaO. IIO. Total. 

40-88 10-96 8-72 8-96 20-00 0-68 10-18 100-38 

Raramelsberg forms from this the formula 3 (3110, SiOg■+ 
2 112 ^ 3 , 3 SiOg) + 9 HO, or 2 [(3 EO, 2 SiOg + E 3 O 3 , SiOg) + 3 HO] -H 
3 MgO, HO, according to which, this mineral would be chlorite, with 
a 1'5-fold proportion of Slicic acid. 

ciiioritc and Ripidoiitc.—Rammelsbcrg(l) determined the re¬ 
lative pro))ortion of sesquioxide of iron and protoxide of iron in 
ri{)idolit(!, from St. Gothard, as well as in the chlorites, from 
Schwarzeustein, and from Achmatowsk, according to Herraann^s 
method of decomposition, by melting tlic minerals with borax in a 
platinum retort, closed so as to prevent the access of air, and treating 
the solution of the melted mass in dilute hydrochloric acid with 
terchloridc of gold or metallic copper. Ei])idolite gave by this means 
l()-89 per cent protoxide of iron. By introducing tliis value in 
Varrentrapp’s( 2 ) analysis of ripidolite, the latter gives the oxygen- 
ratio of B-0 : R 2 O 3 : SiOg : HO = 9’5 :10'6 : 12 : 7-3, which Rammels- 
berg, by comparing at the same time the analyses of Kobell(3) and 
Marignac(4'), takes as =9:9:12:9, and establishes from it the 
formula 3 (3 RO, SiOg) -f- 3 R 2 O 3 , SiOg + 9 HO. Chlorite from 
Schwarzenstein, gave 3-36 per cent sesquioxide of iron, and that 
from Achmatowsk, 4-55 of protoxide of iron, by which nothing is 
changed in the oxygen-ratio, 10 : 6 : 12 : 8 , established by Varren- 
trapp, for chlorite. But in order to bring the formula of chlorite 
in a more sim[)le relation to the above-mentioned new formula of 
ri])ido]itc, Rammelsberg changes the oxygen-ratio of chlorite into 
9:6: 12:9, according to which, its formula would become=3 (3 RO, 
8 iO..,) + 2 Rg O 3 , SiOg + 9 HO, and it would contain 1 equivalent of 
RjOg less than ri})idolite.—In oi-der to eliminate, moreover, this diffe¬ 
rence in the formulae of these minerals, so like each other externally, 
Rammelsberg supposes, that in chlorite, alumina and silicic acid, sub¬ 
stitute one another atom for atom, but in ripidolite in the ratio of 3:2, 
according to which these minerals would have the common formula 
3 RO, 2 (SiOg, AI 3 O 3 ) -1-3 HO. One must confess, that this method of 
bringing mineral species into rnorfe simple accordance, depends too 
much upon arbitrary assumption.—In the last Annual Report, II, 
p. 424, Varrentrapp’s formula of chlorite is not rightly given. It 
ought to be 3 (MgO, FeO), SiOad-AI 2 O 3 , SiOg 4-2 (MgO, 2 HO). 


(1) Pogg. Atm. LXXVII, 414 ; Ramiuelsb. Ilaiidw., 4. Suppl., 34 (in abstr.) 

(2) Pogg. Ann. XLVllI, 189. 

(3) J. Pr. Cliein. XVJ, 470. 

(4) Alin. Ch. Phys. [3] XIV, 30. 
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Kinoiis 

chlorite. 


Femislnous Cbiortte. — Delessefl) considers as a variety of 
chlorite, the fintly-fibrous, dark blueish-green mineral, which occurs 
in the blister-cells of amygdaloid porphyry, from Obcrstein, and from 
Planitz, near Zwickau. 



SiO,. AloOj. Fft^Og. 

t * 1 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

IIO. 

Total. 

I. 

\-- ■ .■■■■. .../ 

29-08 • 42-00 

■ 

a-fb 

12-23* 

12-99 

100-00 

II. 

29-45 18-25 8 17 

15-12 

0-45 

15-32 

12-57 

99-33 


* Determined from the loft. 

Steatite. —Rammelsbcrg(2) analysed the so-called steatite, from 
the serpentine of Snarum, tvhich had been already analysed by 
Hochstettcr and Giwartowsky. It is a chlorite. llainmcls- 
berg found: 

SiOy ALOj. Fe^Oa- MgO. IIO. Total. 

34-88 12-48 5-81 31-02 13-08 100-87 

Masonite. —J. D. WKitney(3) found the following composition for 
Jackson^s(4) masonite. 

SiOj. AI3O3. FeO. MgO. IIO. Total. 

28-27 32-16 33-72 OUS .'iOO 9928. 

The oxygen-ratio of 110 : RjO.,: SiOg : HO is = 3 : 5*97 : 5-95 : 1*76. 
Whitney considers it = 3 : G : C : 2, and gives the formula 3 FeO, 
Si0.j-f2 A 1 , 203 , Si 03 + 2 HO, which diifers from Bonsdorff’s for¬ 
mula for chloritoid, only by this, that chloi-itoid gives 3 HO. 

Whitney thinks, that the mineral analysed by Bonsdorff, con¬ 
tained also only 2 equivalents of water, as analysis gave only 6*95 
per cent, and considers thertifore both minerals as identical. 

Silicates with Fluorides, Chlorides, Siiliihates, Tlta- 
nates, and Borates, ciiondrodlte.— W. Fisher(5) obtained the 
following results on analysis of a strongly red-coloured chon- 
drodite. 

SiOj. MgO. FC. 2 O 3 . FI. Total. 

33-33 .53-05 5-50 7*60 99 50 

Sodaiite. —BorefG) analysed, under Berlin’s direction, lavender- 
coloured sodalite, from the Island of Lamo, near Brewig, in Norway, 
which occurs there in the form of. nodules or reniform masses, disse¬ 
minated in elaeolite, or incrusting it. 

(1) Ann. Min. [4] XVI, 520; see Annual Report for 1647 and 1848, II, 424. 

( 2 ) Rammelsb. Ilandw , 4. Suppl., 37. 

(3) Proc. Host. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1849, 100; Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 272. 

(4) Geol. Rep. of Rhode Island, 88 ; Dana's Syst. of Mineralogy, 2. Edit., 372; 
Rammelsb. Handw., 3. Suppl., 77 (the mineral in this place is called erroneously 
niazonite.) 

(5) Sill. Am. J. [2] IX, 85. 

( 6 ) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII. 413. 
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SiOg. ALA- NaO. KO. ' CaO. MgO. TotaL SodaHt«" 

38-8C 30-82 22-03 0-51 1-21 0-44 93-87 

with traces of SnOj, MnO, WO 3 , and M 0 O 3 .—The chlorine was not 
determined. 

skoiopHite.—Kobell(l) designated by the name of skolopsite a 
new mineral from Kaiserstuhl, in the Breisgau. It appears in smoke- 
gray, here and there pale redi^sh-white, granular pieces, which some¬ 
times exhibit cleavage-planes, the direction of which, however, could 
not be made out.—Thin splinters of the mineral are translucent. 

Its hardness is nearly = 5, and its sp. gr. = 2-53. Before the blow¬ 
pipe it melts with frothing and spurting to a greenish-white bubhly 
glass. MelUxl with soda on charcoal it gives an alkaline‘sulphide. 

By hydrochloric acid the powder of the mineral is readily decom¬ 
posed, as well befox-e as after heating, with evolution of carbonic 
acid, after which nearly 5 per cent of a blackish-green powder 
remains, to which the mineral owes its dark colour. The solution 
contains sulphuric acid. By melting with hydrate of potassa, and by 
ti-xuitiiig the aqueous solution with metallic silver, the presence of a 
small quantity of sulphur can-be proved, as in hauync. The result of 
analysis was, after subtracting the calc-spar and the insoluble residue, 
as follows : 


SiO.,. 

1 AljO.,, Fc..O^.* 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

NaO. 

KO. 

SO,.! S. 

NaCl. 

Total. 

44-06 

* 17-8'6 2-49 

0-86 

15-48 

2-23 

11-54 

1-30 

4-09 (trace 

0-93 

100-84 


* Together with some protoxide of iron. 


The mineral therefore belongs, according to this, to hauyne, noseaue, 
and ittnei-ite. In order to arrive at an idea of its atomic consti¬ 
tution, Kobell, stai-ting from chloride of sodium, calculated the 
hypothetical amount of sodalite contained in the mineral( 2 ), which 
tui-ned out to be = 7’78 per cent. He established for the pi-incipal 
constituent of the mineral the formula NaO, 80, +3 (3,110,2 SiOg-f- 
AljO.,, SiOg), and directs attention to this, that scollopsite admits 
of being ‘ regai-dcd as a mixture' of anhydrous glottalite and 
sodalite. 

sctaoriamitc. — Shepard had described, together with arcansite, 
a black mineral, which accompanies it, called schorlamite(3). It 
occurs in amoi-phous as well as in rhombic (rhomboidaJ ?) crystals, and 
contains, according to his investigation, silicic acid, ytti-ia, thorina, 
sesquioxidc of ii-on and water. He found its hardness =: 7 to 7'5, 
and its sp. gr. = 3-862. 

The same miuex-al has now been examined by Bam.mel8berg(4) 

(1) Gelchrte Anzeigen der Kdnigl. Bair. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1849, No. 77 
n. 78 ; 3. Pr. Cliem. XL'VI, 484; Ilatnmelsb. Haudw., 4. SuppL, 204 (in abstr.) 

(2) Sec Aiiniinl Report for 1847 and 1848, JI, 425. 

(3) Sill Am. J. [-X] 11, -250. 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 123 ; llammelsb. Handvr., 4. Suppl., 196 (in abstr.) 
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and by 'Wbitney(l), but with very different results to those obtained 
by Shepard. 

According to Rammelsberg, the mineral has the hardness given 
by the latter. Its s}). gr. Rammelsberg determined to be = 3*862, 
Whitney = 3*807. Before the blow-pipe it melts, but with great 
difficulty, at the edges. No. I and II of the following analyses have 
been executed by Rammelsberg, No.:€Il and IV by Whitney. 



SiO,. 

TiOj. 

FeA- 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Total. 

I. 

27*85 

15-32 


23-75 

32-01 

1-52 

100-45 

II. 

2609 

17-36 

— 

22-83 

31-12 

1-55 

98-95 

HI. 

27-89 

20-43 

21-90 

— 

30-05 

— 

100-27 

IV. 

25-66 

22-10 

21-58 

— 

29-78 

— 

99-12 


The silicic acid in Analysis I and II still contained some titanic 
acid.—Ranunmelsbcrg's and Whitney’s analyses agree approxi¬ 
mately in the amount of silicic acid and lime, but differ in other 
respects so much from each other, that one might almost think that 
an error occurriid in the determination of the degree of oxidation of 
the iron, if the analyses did not differ also in regard to the titanic 
acid.—Rammelsberg gives the formula 2 (3 RO, 2 SiOg) + 3 (2 RO, 
TiOj), Whitney, the formula (3 CaO, SiOg-{-Be 203 , SiO.,)-hCaO, 
2 TiOo, in which the first member is inelanite, in company with 
which the mineral occurs. 

natuilte.—According to Haidinger(2), S. v. Ilelmrcichen has 
discovercid in the serpentine mountains, near Toggia, at the Dragone, 
in Modena, very beautiful crystals of datolite, sonietim(^s ^ an inch 
in size, perfectly transparent, colomdess, with smooth planes. Their 
form is in general that of datolite from the amygdaloid of the Theiss. 
A drawing, communicated by him represents a crystal determined by 
Hauer, on which, besides the forms already known 0 P . (P oo).— 
2Pcx). — P.2P2.4P4.5P5.ooP.ooP2.ooP oo, a prism 
cx) P 3, not till now observed, occurs. The hemi-pyramid 5 P 5 had 
not been determined exactly before Hauer’s measurement of this 
crystal. 

Arsenlates. Arsenlatc of Zinc. —-O. K6ttig(3) examined a 
white to ppach-blossom red, translucent incrustation, on green-stone, 
containing zincblende, from the deserted Daniel Mine, near Freiberg. 
It possesses a distinct crystalline prismatic structure, and pearly 
vitreous lustre. Hardness = 3, and sp. gr. 3*1. Kbttig observed 
also delicate crystals, which according to N aumann’s(4) investigation, 
are very like those of eobalt bloom, and have a very well marked 
cleavage in the direction of the planes (oo P oo). Before the 

(1) Journ. Boat. Nat. Hist. Soc. 1849, 42; Sill. Am. J [2] VII, 433 (in abstr.), in - 
this place the mineral is' called scborlomite. 

(2) Wien. Acad. Ber 1849, Mans, 215; Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 75. 

(3) J. Pr Chem. XLVIII, 18.3. 

(4) Ibid. 256. 
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blowpipe on charcoal the mineral melts to a bead, and is afterwards 
absorbed by the charcoal with the formation of arsenious vapour and a 
zinc coating. A preliminary analy8is(I), in which the arsenic acid was 
not determined directly, showed that the composition of the mineral 
is analogous to that of cobalt bloom. 

.VsO.,. ZnO. CoO. NiO. ITO. Total. 

I. 37 17 30*52 ^6-91 200 23-40 10000 

II. 37-24 39-44 — — 2332 100-00 

No. II. is the percentage composition calculated according to the 
formula 3 (ZnO, AsOj) + 8 HO. 

Koniciiaicite.—A mineral, like malachite, in the Freiiierg collec¬ 
tion, recognised by Breithaupt as new, from Hinojosa de Cordova, in 
Antlalusia, has been analysed by W. Fritzsche(l). It is reniform, 
of a splintery fracture inclining to fine granular, translucent on the 
edges, vitreous in lustre, and of a colour between pistachio-green and 
emerald green. Its hardness is 5-35 to 5*75 (= 4*5 according to 
Mohs), sp. gr. = 4*123. In the analysis were obtained: 



As(),. 


VO,. 

CuO. 

CaO. 

HO. 

Total. 

I. 

30-68 

8-81* 

1-78 

31-76 

21-36 

5-61 

100-00 

II. 

32 41 

— 

— 

31-60 

21-82 

5.30 

— 

HI. 

— 

9-10 

— 

— 

•22-10 

5-56 

— 

A\ erage 

31-.*>4 

8-95 

1-78 

31 68 

21-76 

5-49 

101-20 


* Detenniued from the loss. 


Instead of the formula proposed by Fritzsche" 2 (3 CuO, AsOg 
+ 6 CaO, POj) -i-5 HO, which assumes that the two isomorphous acids 
exist in dillerent degrees of saturation, Rammclsberg establishes 
the formula 2 [4 (CuO, CaO), (AsOg, r 05 )] 4 - 3 H 0 , in which the 
vauadic acid is taken = V 05 .( 2 ) 

Phosphates. Pyromorphlte —F. Sandbergcr(3) analysed a 
crystallised light green pjTomorphite of 7*1 sp. gr., from Cransberg, 
(I), and crystallised wax-yellow pyromorphite, from Ems (II). 

PbO. PO,. Cl. Total. 

I. 81.C22 15-942 2-669 100-233 

II. 82-203 l.*>-960 2-790 100953 

Both these analyses correspond exactly to the known formula 
3 (3Pb0,P05)+PbCI. 

Fcrruwinous Apatite. —The mineral from Boderimais, designated 
by Fuchs by the name of ferruginous apatite, has been analysed by 
llainmelsberg(4). 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII,-139. 

(2) Uatntnelsb. llaudw., 4. Suppl,, 120. 

(3) Jabrti. d. Vereins f. Naturk. im Herzogtbum Nassau, 1849,226; J. Pr. Chem. 
XLVll, 462 (in abstr.) 

(4) Raminclsb. Handw., 4. Snppl., 247. 
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. POj. FeO. MnO. FI. Totia. 

I. 3003 41 <42 23-25 (500 10100 

II. — 40-90 24-33 — — , 

Rammelsberg calculates from'this the formula 3 RO, POg•+■ RFl, 
for which the analysis gave 2*26 per cent fluorine too little, blit 
which arises from this, that we have not yet any exact method of 
determining it. 

' Pltosphocerlte. (Cryptoilte.) — H. Watts(l) has examined the 
grayish-yellow crystalline powder, which O. Sims found remaining, 
after treating the i-oasted cobalt-ore (glance cobalt), from Johannis- 
berg, in Sweden, with hydrochloric acid, and which is about 0-001 of 
the. ore. Dnder the microscope opaque, dark-red, regular octahedra, 
and combinations of this with rhombic dodecahedra, which can be 
extracted by the magnet, and are soluble irihydrochloric acid, can 
be distinguished; they contain both degrees of oxidation of iron with 
the pi-otoxide of cobalt. The powder consists principally of yellow, 
square pj'ramids, or combinations of these with a prism, in hard¬ 
ness between 5 and 5-25, and sp. gr. 4*78. These are insoluble in 
hydrochloric and niti-ic acid, but arc completely decomposed by sul¬ 
phuric acid. Their analysis executed in Graham’slaboratoi-y, gave ; 

POft. CeO. LaO. DO. Fe.,0.,. CoO. Sand. Total. 

28-46 61-68 2-91 0-13 2-»6 92-46 

Watts considers the iron in the mineral, without adducing his 
reasons, as magnetic oxide. If we view it as protoxide, the oxygen- 
ratio comes out POg : RO = 5 : 3-18, and the formula = 3 RO, POg, 
which Wohler established for cryptolite(2), with which the mine¬ 
ral also agrees in colour and sp. gr. However, Watts thinks 

that his mineral, which he calls phosphocerite, is a species dis¬ 

tinct from cryptolftc, because the latter presents hexagonal prisms, 
the phosphoceritc however square ones. According to Chapman(3) 
both could also belong to the rhombic or monoclinometric system, 
but this cannot be made out with exactness, on account of the 
small size of the crystals. 

TrlpiiyiUne. —Baer(-l') analysed the triphylline from Bodenmais. 
It dissolves in acids even after heating, by which it is rendered 
brown. 

PQj. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. KO. NaO. LiO. SiO;,. Total. 

36-36 44-52 5-76 1-00 0-73 1-19 5 16 5-09 1 78 100-59 


(1) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 131. 

(2) Berzelius’ Jahresber. XXVI, 336; Gottinger gel. Anz. 1846, 19. 

(3) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 154. 

(4) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVII, 274 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 462 (m abstr.) 
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If we take the oxygen of the phosphoric acid = 5, that §£ the ' 
bases will be 3*985, and consequently will be too much by 0*985 
for the formula of triphylline 3 RO, POj; but the analysis corresponds 
to this exactly, if we suppose that the mineral contains a silicate of 
the formula 3 RO, SiO, mixed with it. 

Vivianitc. —W. Fishcr(l) analysed vivianite, which occurs in free 
colourless transparent crystals, in the green sand of the Delaware, 
not far from Cantwells Bridge. Exposed to the air it becomes, 
in the course of some weeks, of a light green, without losing its 
transparency. 

PO,. PeO. HO. SiO,. Total. 

2717 44-10 27-9.') 0 10 99-32 • 

Dufrenlte. —Schnabel(2) analysed concentric fibres of dufrenite, 
containing dark leek-green and brown points, from Ilollerter Zug, 
near Siegen. 

PO,.. FCjOt FeO. no. Total. 

28-39 53‘-CG 9-97 8-97 100-99 

Ramniclsberg calculates from this the formula 4FeO,P05-H 
5 (2 FC.2O.J, POg)-f 1 1 HO, but imagines that the original compo¬ 
sition has been 2 (1- FcO, PO,-) -f 5 HO, which if we subtract the water 
is the composition of the, triplite from Limoges, and accordyag to his 
opinion also the original composition of the lieterosite from the same 
locality. 

.sterrorite. —Th. J. Herapath(3) examined a ycllowish-browm, 
transparent salt, which was found in broad crystalline masses or 
nodules, in a cargo of guano, from the Island of Ichaboc, on the 
W'est coast of Africa. The analysis showed, that it is phosphate 
•of soda-ammonia of the known composition (NaO, NIl^O, HO), 
PO5 -F 8 HO, rendered iinjmre bjj^ 8-4 ])cr cent of carbonate of lime, 
carbonate of magnesia, phosjdiate of lime, sand, and organic matter. 
Its ,sp. gr.= l-6i5. He rap at h designates this salt by the name of 
stercorite. 

Herapath found, in the same guano, the phosphate of ammonia 
which Tcschcmacher(-l) discovered in guano. After purifying it by 
reerystallisation, an analysis gave 52-0G?i per cent pliOTphoric acid, 
23-980 ammonia, and 23*058 water, which corresponds nearly to the 
formula 3 NH4O, PO5. 

CilbliKjte. —Hermann(5) has analysed gibbsite, from Richmond, in 
Massachusets(G), repeatedly, and B. Silliinan, jun.(7), has also made 

(1) Sill. Am. J. [2] IX, 83. 

(2) Raminelsh. llandw., 4. Suppl., 87. 

(.3) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. 11, 70; Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 129. 

(4) Mem. Chem. Soc. Ill, Part XVI, 13. 

(5) .1. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 1; Rammelsb. llandw., 4. Snppl., 72 (in abstr.) 

(6) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 439. 

(7) Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, in. 
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some%nalyses of it. Hermann took for his analyses laminated 
gibbsite of 2‘21 sp. gr. (I), stalactitic of 3'44 sp. gr. (II), and earthy 
of 2‘20sp. gr. (HI). The gibbsite used for Silliman's analyses (IV, 
V, VI) formed stalactites of radiated fibrous structure, or amorphous 
incrustations on brown hematite, here and there coated with pearl- 
white allophane, see p. 534. Its hardness was 3'5. Its sp. gr. 
2'389. It was only partially decomposed by hydrochloric acid, 
but completely by sulphuric acid. Solution of potassif dissolved it 
easily. 



ALOj. 

POa. 

HO. 

MgO. 

Insoluble portion. 

Total. 

I a. 

26*06 

37-62 

35-72 


— 

100-00 

Ib. 

38-29 

26-30 

35-41 

_ 

— 

100-00 

11 . 

50-20 

15-30 

34 50 


— 

100»00 

III. 

53-92 

11-90 

34-18 

— 

— 

100-00 

IV. 

63-44 

— 

34-48 

0-30 

1-78 

100-00 

V. 

64-96 

0-59 

34-07 

0-30 

0-08 

100-00 

VI. 

64-16 

trace 

34-15 

0*30 

1*62 

100-23 


In Analyses IV., V. and VI., the amount of water is determined by 
the loss. Direct determinations gave it from 35'20 to 33‘82, and 
33*42 per cent.—Silliman’s analyses pi'ovc the correctness of the 
formula AI 2 O 3 + 3 HO, calculated from the analyses of Torrey, 
Thomson, and Dewey. Hermann’s specimens were clearly 
mixtures of this hydrate of alumina with phosphate of alumina 
AlgOg, PO 5 ■+• 8 HO, found by him in his fir.st analyses.—The name of 
gibbsite might be retained for the latter, the name of hydrargyllite 
for the hydrate of alumina. 

Suiplhates. Ceiestinc. —Leonhardt(l) analysed, under Ram- 
melsberg’s direction, a reddish-white, concentric, radiated celestine, 
from the Thieder Berg, near Brunswick. 

SO 3 . SrO. C.iO. FejOj. Loss on ignition. Insoluble portion. Total. 
41-23 53-90 1-12 1-88 0-49 0-94 99-5G 

Brosniartinc. —Ulcx(2) found crystals of brogniartinc from 1 to J 4 
inch in size, in American nitre. They possessed the hardness 2*5 to 
3, a sp. gr. 4 tf 2*64, and according to Frankenheim’s measurement 
the same angles as were given by Naumann and Phillips.—The 
analysis gave -. 

SOa. BO 3 . , CaO. NaO. Total. 

55-0 3-5 19-6 21-9 100 00 

According to Ulex the boracic acid comes from the boronati’o- 
calcite mixed with it; but there are bases wanting to form this 
salt. 


(1) Rammelab.'Hanilw., 4 . Suppl., 39 .' 

( 2 ) Ann. Ch. Ph^mn. LXX, 51; Kamuielsb. llandw., 4. SnppL, 73 (in ab»tr.) 
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ctyiMum. —De laTrobc(l) analysed gypsum, of pumice-like, wrous, 
and fibrous texture, from -the Volcano of Albay, on the Island of 
Luzon. 

SO^. SiOj. CaO. AI2O3. FejOa. HO. Total. 

44 19 6-43 29-41 ~?C4 2018 100-85 

Sulphate of Cohalt. —Schnabcl(2) analysed sulphate of cobalt^ 
formed on the residue of the cobalt washing, from the Gliickstem 
Mine, as well as an incrustation on pitchblende, from the Morgen- 
rothc Mine, near Siegen, which may be mentioned here. 

Earthy 



S03. 

CoO. 

CuO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Cl. 

HO. 

residue. 

Total. 

1. 

28-81 

23-:i0 

0-30 

0-43 

0-88 

0-04 

45-22 

1-14 

100-12 

11. 

20-84 

16-50 

0-44 

trace 

trace 

0-05 

38-13 

24-04 

100-00 


Carbonates. —Concerning Senarmont^s production of the car¬ 
bonates of magnesia, iron, manganese, and zine, with similar pro¬ 
perties as the native salts, sec JJ. 

AcriiMitc. —Sclinabel(3) found a black coated crystal of carbonate 
of lead, from the ChurfLirst Ernst Mine, near llenkliauseh, in West¬ 
phalia, composed of 83'93 per cent protoxide of lead, and 16-07 per 
cent carbonic acid. 

htrontianitc. —The radiated prismatic strontianitc, from Hamm, 
on the Lipp^ gave in an analysis executed by Schnabel(4), 91*71 
per cent carbonate of strontia, and 7*89 per cent carbonate of lime, 
W'ith, a little silicic acid. 

Caicite. —R. F. March ah d(5) examined the pseudoinorph of 
calc-spar, in the form of gay-lussite, known under the name of 
caicite, from Obersdorf, near Sangerhausen. 

CaO, COj. AI.O 3 and Fe/lj. CaO, SO 3 . 110. Residue. Total. 

94-37 1-15 " 2-02 1-34 1-10 99-98 

fJaiamlne.— A whitish-yellow, scaly, foliated zinc-ore, of 3*8 sp. gr., 
from the environs of Wiesloch, in Baden, gave on analysis, performed 
by E. lliegcl(6): 

COj. ZnO. FcjOj. CaO. SiOj. . IIO and loss. Total. 

7-00 80-25 1-04 2 10. 7-65 1-96 10000 

Conite. —II. Hirzel(6) analysed the conitc from Frankenhayn, at 
the Meissner. 


(1) Rnmniclsb. Handw., 4, Suppl., 89. 

(2) Ibid. 119. 

(.}) Ibid. 260. 

(4) lliid. 215. 

(5) J. I’l-. Chem. XLVfr.95 ; llaiumelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 31 (in abstr.) 

(6) Arch. Pbarin. [2] LVHI, 29. 

(7) Arch. Pharm. [2] LI-X, 154. 
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Conite. 

CaO, CO„. 

MgO, CO^. 

FeO, CO.^. 

Total. 


27-53 

67-97 

5-05 

100-55 


27-43 

67-47 

5-41 

100-25 


spathic-iroii. — Schnabel(l) analysed spathic-iron from the fol¬ 
lowing mines in the district of Siegen: 

I. Silberquelle, near Obersdorf; II. Alte Thasbach, near Eisers- 
feld; III. Stahlberg, near Miisen; IV. Samnerichskaule, near Hor- 
hausen ; V. Vier Windc, near Bendorf j VI. Kux; VII. Stahlert; 
VIII. Bollenbach j IX. Guldenhardt; X. Hollcrterzug; XI. Haus- 
lingstiefe; XII. Andreas, near llamm, on the Sieg ; XlII. Kainmer 
and Storch. 



FeO. 

MnO.- 

CaO. 

MgO. 

COj. t 

SiO^and loss 

I. 

50-91 

9-04 

0-40 

0-80 

37-84 

1-01 

11. 

48-79 

9-66 

0-36 

1-25 

37-43 

2-51 

III. 

47-16 

10-61 

0-50 

3-23 

38-50 

— 

TV. 

48-91 

8-66 

0-32 

1-94 

37-62 

2-54 

V. 

48-83 

10-80 

0-41 

1-41 

38-.38 

0-17 

VI. 

48-07 

10-4 0 

0-36 

2-21 

38-57 

0-;i.3 

VII. 

48-86 

8-91 

0-32 

2-34 

37-74 

2-55 

Vlll. 

46 97 

7-56 

0-46 

2-2-2 

36-15 

5-74 

IX. 

.50 56 

9-67 

0-16 . 

1-16 

.38-27 . 

0-08 

X. 

47-10 

7-65 

0-34 

2-45 

36-45 

4-60 

XI. 

50-.3 7 

8-.30 

0-25 

2-15 

38-48 

0-45 

XII. 

46-68 

9-87 

0-35 

3-91 

39-19 

— 

XlIJ. 

49-41 

9-52 

— 

0-94 

37-11 

0-32 


Schnabel furthermore analysed a brownish-redspathic iron, much- 
weathered, from the Steigersberg Mine, near Tiefenbach, not fai’ 
from Siegen. 

FeoGj. FeO, CO^. MnO, CO.,. CaO, CO... MgO, CO._.. SiO;,. IIO. Total. 
H8-83 .32 19 8-48 2-68 9-45 3-24 .'>•71 9S-:>8 

Blsmutii.spar. — Hammelsbcrg(3) gave the name of bismuth-spar 
to a white mineral similar to calamine, with a vitreous lustre and 
7*67 sp. gr., which, according to Licber, occurs in considerable 
quantities in the gold mines of Chesterfield County, in South Carolina. 
—Heated in a glass tube, it decrepitates, gives off water, becomes 
brownish-yellow, and easily melts into the glass. , Before the blow¬ 
pipe on charcoal it is easily reduced to bismuth. In nitric acid 
it dissolves with effervescence, leaving behind a yellow clayey residue. 
Its analysis gave: 

Insoluble 

BiOg. Fe.20g. AljOg. CaO. MgO. COg. 110. portion. Total. 

82-03 0-.52 0-16 0-28 0-07 6-02 3-16 6-98 9982 

After subtracting the inessential ingredients, the mineral gives the 
oxygen-ratio of BiOg : COo : HO = 3 : 1.5 : 1 = 6 :3 : 3, from which 


(1) Rammclsberg’a Ilaiidw., 4. Suppl., 209. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. liXXYl, 564 ; Kanimelsb. llantlw., 4. Suppl.. 262 (in abstr.) 
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Rammelsberg establishes the formula 3 (BiOg, CO^ + HO) + 
BiO^, HO. He thinks it probable that this compound is contained 
in bisrauth-ochrc, and especially constitutes the principal ingredient 
of Breithaupt^s bismuthite from Ullersreuth. 

Hyaromasno-calcite. (Penntte.)—Hermann(l) designates by the 
name of pennite a mineral from Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
where it occurs in the form of a sinter-like coating on chrome-iron; 
externally it is grass-green, inside it is rose-red. Its hardness = 3‘5, 
sp. gr. = 2‘86. As the result of an analysis, Hermann obtained the 
following numbers: 

CaO. MgO. FeO. MnO. NiO. CO,. IIO. AlgOg. Total. 

20-10 27-02 0-70 0-40 1-25 44-34 5-84 0-15 10000 

Thc-oxygen ratio of 110 : COg : 110 = 3-26: 6-24:1, from which 
Hermann establishes the formula 3 (MgO, CaO, NiO), COj + HO. 
llammelsberg(2) ])roposcs, instead of the name of pennite, which 
could be confounded with pcnnine, the name hydromagno-calcite. 

Borates. Tlza. Boroiiatru-caiclte. —Ulex(3) described a mineral 
which occurs in considerable quantity, accompanied by fragments 
of andesine and ciystallised brongniartine (sec p. 548) in layers of salt¬ 
petre in the south of Peru, where it is called tiza. It forms nodules 
of the size of a hazel-nut, and upwards, which closely resemble 
aluminitc, and arc inside finely fibrous, and of a silky lustre. There 
were observed also delicate, apparently hexagonal, prisms, but the 
angles of which were not measurable. Its sp. gr. = l'8. Before the 
blow-pipe, the mineral melts easily to a clear pearl. In cold water it 
is scarcely soluble, in hot water with difficulty. Acids dissolve it 
easily. Analysis gave : 


B03. 

CaO. 

NaO. 

HO. 

Total. 

49-5 

15-7 

8-8 

20-0 

100-0 

49-5 

15-9 

8-8 

25-8 

100-0 


Ulex calculates from this the formula NaO, 2BOg-}-2CaO, 
3 BOg-l-10 HO. He leaves it, with Ilammelsberg(4), undetermined 
whether the mineral is identical or not with hydroboro-calcite, described 
by Hayes, from Iquique, in Peru, and which contained 35 per cent 
water.—The editors of the “ Annalen dcr Chemie und Pharmacie” 
consider both minerals to be identical, and propose' the name 
boronatrocalcite. 

Chlorides. Rock-salt. —According to O. Henry(5), almost all 
rock-salt contains iodine. He states that the presence even of the 


(1) J. Pr. Chera. XLVII, 13. 

(2) Rainnielsb. Ilandw., 4. Siippl., 109. 

?3) Ann. Cli. Pharm. LXX, 51. 

(4) Ramnielsb. Ilandw., 4. Suppl., 108. 

(5) J. Chim. Med. [3] V, 81; J. Pr. Chera.. XLVll, 231. 
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smallest quantity of it in the mother-liquor can be proved by the 
common means, if some solution of potassa be added to the solution 
of the salt, before evaporating, in order to prevent the sublimation 
of the iodine. 

Ataeamite. —Amongst the copper-ores recently brought directly 
from Valparaiso to Hambm’gh, TJlex(l) found conglomerates of crystals 
of atacamite, sometimes 2 lines in length, upon earthy red hematite. 
An analysis of them gave the following result: 

CuO. Cu. Cl. HO. SiOy Total. 

5623 14-56 1612 11-99 1 10 10000 

by which the correctness of the formula 3 (CuO, HO)-fCuCl is 
confirmed. 

Bromides. Bromo-clilorlde of Silver. (BmKollte.) — Brcithaupt 
examined the physical, and Plattner the chemical characters of 
bromochloride of silver from Colorada Mine, at Copiapo, in Chili.(2) 
It crystallises in octahedrons of the llegular system, with truncated 
edges, and presents traces of cleavage in the direction of cxd O oo. It 
is completely ductile. It possesses adamantine lustre, is of a sulphur- 
yellow to siskin-green colour; bfit becomes externally olive- or 
asparagus-green. Its hardness is about = 2, and sp. gr. = 5’806. Its 
analysis gave: 

Ag. Br. Cl. Total. 

66-862 20088 13050 100-00 

Plattner establishes from this the formula 2 AgBr4-3 AgCl. 
Breithaupt thinks that this mineral is a distinct species, and calls 
it embolite. 

Organoids. MeUlte. —Kenngott(.3) determined in the mellite 
from Artern the inclination of oo P oc ; P = 120°40' to 120° 55', 
and the terminal edge of P = 118° 11', and the lateral edge of 
P = 93° 2 '. lie thinks the latter angle the most correct. 

iiatchctinc.—J. Ilittler(4) found hachetine in balls of sphero- 
siderite, from B.ossitz, in Moravia. According to Ilaidinger^s de¬ 
scription, it, is very similar to ozockcrite, but softer. Its hardness 
= 1, its sp. gr. according to Patera^s determination = 0'892, and its 
fusing-point is 71°. It dissolves easily in turpentine, in ether only 
with difficulty, and not at all in alcohol. We may expect an analysis, 
from Rcdtenbacher. 

Doppicrite. —Ilaidinger designated by the name of dopplerite, 
a mass occurring in large quantity in a deep peat-bog, not far from 


, (1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 361; Ranimelsb. llandw., 4. Suppl., 11 (in abstr.) 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 134; Ranimelsb. Handw., 4. Suppl., 55 (in abstr.) 

(3) Kenngott’s Min. Untersncbiiugeii, 1849, 1. Heft, 17. 

(4) Wien. Acad. Bcr. 1849, Ma.v, 312. 
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Aussee, in Styria, there called “ Moder-substanz.” According to 
Doppler’s(l) and Haidinger’s(2) description, this mass is in its 
native state gelatinous, with fatty vitreous lustre, brownish-black 
colour and dark wood-brown streak. Thin laminae arc translucent 
and reddish-brown; and present under the microscope delicate 
■organic fibres. Its sp. gr., according to Foetterle, = l"089. Ex¬ 
posed to the air, this substance becomes very elastic, like caoutchouc.— 
According to Schrbttcr,(3) who analysed it, it is of perfectly vitreous 
lustre, after being dried at 100°, whereby it loses 78'5 percent water, 
and much resembles the black i)itch produced from coal-tar. Solution 
of potassa extracts nothing from the dried substance, but it dissolves 
14’6 per cent out of the fresh substance (calculated on* the dried 
mass, this = 08 per cent) which is separated again by hydrochloric, 
acid, and becomes again exactly like the original mass after drying. 
On boiling it wnth a solution of potassa, ammonia is evolved from the 
fresh substance. A comb\istion with oxygen gave (after subtracting 
the ash and 1‘03 ])er cent of nitrogen calculated for 100 parts) . 
51‘03 per cent carbon, S'Sl hydrogen, and 43'03 oxygen (from, 
which the cmpyric Ttnanula Cj^IlgOg is calculated, w'hich demands 
51‘6l carbon, 5*37 hydrogen, and 43‘0l oxygen). Schrotter 
rightly regards this substance as a mass of peat more then ordinarily 
homogeneous, which in its formation from cellulose; gave off hydrqgen 
and o.xygcu in the form of w'ater. (If w'c assume the formula of 
c('llulose=C^Il 507 , them 2 HO have disappeared.) 

Itcgarding a fat-like substance from lignite (cerinine) sec p. 498. 


(1) M'ieii. Acad. Ccr. 1849, November and December, 239. 

(2) Ibid. 287. 

(3) Ibid. 285. 
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Metals. Iron. —Chenot(l) has communicated to the Societe 
d’Encouragement a new process for smelting iron ores. He cements 
them in a case with the aid of aqueous vapour decomposed by coal 
at a red-heat. However, this method, and the subsequent working 
of the spongy iron under the hammer, did not prove very successful. 

Prom investigations made at an earlier period, P. C. Wrightson(2) 
had arrived at the conclusion that the employment of the hot-blast 
increases the amount of phos])horus present in the iron, and, in 
conse(|uencc, the cold-short of the latter. With the intention of 
prosecuting this observation farther, and of d('termining the compo¬ 
sition of pig-iron more accurately than it has been doru; hitherto, 
Wrightson has made a series of analyses of the furnace products. 
Por til is purpose he dissolved the finely-divided iron in hydrtichloric 
acid, filtei’ed the solution, and determined the weight of the washed 
residue, which consisti'd of graphite together with small quantities of 
silica, sesquioxide of iron, lime &c. The amount of carbon in this 
residue was determined and calculated as existing in the uneombined 
state. The filtci’cd solution w'as employed for the estimation of the 
metals. The sulphur aiid phosjihorus were estimated in a sjiecial 
experiment by dissolving the iron in nitric acid aud precipitating the 
sulphuric acid with chloride of barium ; alter removing the excess of 
baryta with sulphuric acid, the filtered liquid was mixed with tai’trate 
of ammonia and excess of ammonia, and the sesquioxide of iron 
separated by sulphuretted hydrogen. The filtrate from the sulphide 
of iron contained the phosphoric acid together with the alkalies and 
earths. The phosphoric acid was converted into the tribasic modi¬ 
fication by fusion with a little carbonate of potassa, and was then 
precipitated and weighed as phosphate of magnesia-ammonia. By 
this method the following ycsults were obtained (those designated by 
the same numbers refer to specimens of iron obtained from the same 
ore): 

(1) Bull. Soc. d’Enc. 1849, 496; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 431. 

(2) Chein. Gius. 1849, 478, and (Appendix thereto) 1850, 27; Phil. Mag. [3] 
XXXVI, G8; Dingl. Pol. J. CXVI, 207; preliminary notice, Chem. Gaz. 1849, 410; 
Instit. 1845, 407; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 319. 
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Specimens of ca««t-iron from the iroii>ore of South Staffordshire. 



Cold>blast. 

1 HoUblast. 

1. 

2. 

3. - 

4. ’ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. ’ 

Residue insol. in 
hydrochloric acid. 



3-71» 

4-05-t 

7-93t 

6-511 

6-5411 

6-8311 



Combined carbon 

1-87 

0-9J) 

' __ 



. 



1 77 

2-72 

Uncombined carb. 

M)2 

1-07 






_ 

0-49 

0*20 

Silica . 

1 3<1 

O.'il 

— 





_ 

0-31 

0-11 

Manganese . 

112 

ri6 

0-33 

0-94 

1-71 

1-30 

0 72 

0-62 

0-34 

0-54 

Cobait . 

trace 



trace 

_ 


— 

_ 

— 


Chromium . 

trace 

__ 

_ 


— 


— 



_ _ 

Calcium 

o*or> 

trace 

0-25 

Olfi 

0 11 

truce 

0-34 

0-00 

O-IO 

0-06 

Sodium 

(l-lc 

trace 


0-34 

0-41 

0-37 

0-39 

0-30 

0-19 

0-14 

Potassium . , 

trace 

0-42 

-— 




trace 

truce 



Sulphur 

truce 

Oil 

(XW 

truce 

0-07 

truce 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

PhusphoruB 

021 

0-3f» 

o-o;i 

OiiO 

bf»4 

? 

0-07. 

0-40 

012 

0-37 

Iron 


y6%07 

94-53 

94 42 

89-53 


93-84 

92-90 

0rr2;i 

yr>-80 

Total 

ioo-/;i 

101-75 

99-20 

100-27 

100-30 

101-16 

100-90 

101 11 

98-55 

100 00 


• Oonlaininp riW carbon, f Containing 2*73 carbon. t Containing 3 27 carbon. 

§ Containing ^'11 carbon. |j Containing 2‘IW carbon. 51 Containing 0 S7 carbon. 


These results confirm the statement that hot-blast ii-on contains 
somewhat more phosphorus than cold-blast iron from the same ore, 
and s1k)w moreover that the metals of the alkalies occur more abun¬ 
dantly in pig-iron than w'as hitherto supposed. We are not informed 
whence arise; the diflerenecs, frequently very considerable (even as 
high as ]§ per cent), in the total ])erceutage amount of• the con¬ 
stituents, nor upon which of the determinations the error falls 
Neither is it stated whetlicr the silicon is present exclusively as silica 
or not.—Wrightson has pr(;])arcd from three of the above-meiilioned 
specimens of iron, someuvliut larger quantities of the residiu; insoluble 
ill hydrochloric acid, which he has submitted to a closer though still 
incomplete examination. According to him this residue contains 
only the frt;c carbon (graphite), and not that which was coinbiiied 
with the iron, since this uuites with the nascent hydrogen to form 
the well-known odorous compound. The carbon was determined by 
combustion with chromate of lead, and the silica by fusion with a 
mixture of nitre and carbonate of soda, with the following, results : 


The numbers correspond to those in 

1. 

1 2. 

6 . 

the above table. 

Cold-blust iron. 


Carbon. 

32-30 ♦ 

.34-51 

11-76 

Iron .... 

— 


79-52 

Sesquioxide of iron 

19-00 

37-50 


Silica .... 

40-00 

22-191 

9-48 

Traces of alumina, lime, &c. 


- ! 

Water . . . .I 

Loss . . . .j 

8-04 

4-70 



100-00 I 

98-90 

100-76 
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The proportions of iron and carbon in No. 6 approach somewhat 
the formula FcgCg. The presence of so large a quantity of sesqui- 
oxide of iron in the other two cases raises some doubts, and demands 
farther proof. The analysis of the ores from which the specimens of 
iron sul^itted to examination were obtained, showed the presence of 
phosphoric acid in every case; in some specimens this constituent 
amounted only to a trace, in other’s, to between ^ and 1 per cent.— 
Rinmann(l) states that he has found phosphorus in all the cold¬ 
short specimens of Swedish bar-iron.(2) 

With regard to the so-called cubes of titanium in the blast-furnaces, 
see p. 180. 

W. A. Miller(3) has compared a specimen (A) of hot-blast pig-iron, 
reduced from hoematite (out of Lancashire) by cliarcoal, with the 
product B obtained by treating the former with powdered red-iron 
stone) j annexed to these he gives an analysis of a red-short bar 
iron C, and D, one of cold-short iron. 



A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

Sp. grav. 

7-684 

7-718 

7-426 

7-921 

t f combhicd 

Carbon -< i • i 

i uncoinbiiied 

2-217 

0-538 

0-434 

0-446 

1 0-245 

0-275 

9|||cium 

Aliiuunum 

0-951 

0-409 

0-232 

0-288 

trace 

trace 

0* 

0 

Manganese 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Titanium 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arsenic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chromium 

— 


0 • 

0 

Copi>or 

— 

— 

0 

0-041 

Sulphur 

0-015 

— 

0-016 

trace 

Phosphorus . 

trace 

trace 

0-011 

0-337 

Calcium 

— 

:— 

trace 

0 

Potassium 

— 

— 

trace 

trace 

Iron . 

95-777 

98-711 

99-496 

99-059 

Sand 

0-502 j 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100-000 i 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 


* Where 0 occurs iu the table, it indicates that a metal has been expressly 
sought for, but in vain. 

Copper. —F. Ficld(4) has examined the copper-slags from the 
smelting furnaces of the South American and Mexican Comjmny in 
Chili, where the smelting is effected by Napier^s method. The ores 


(1) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 405 ; Instit. 1849, 317 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 319. 

(2) Also cobalt occurs in cast iron.—Analyses recently made in the Giessen labora¬ 

tory have shown the existence of more than 1 per cent of cobalt in a specimen of cast 
iron. m. 

- (3) Rep. Urit. Assoc, fur 1848, Notices and Abstracts, 55. 

(4) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 220. 


Iron. 
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Copper. 


are fused with 15 per cent of lime, together with chloride of sodium ; 
the slags differ in every case, according to the amount of the latter 
employed. When 20 per cent of chloride of sodium arc added, the 
slag fuses to a clear, transparent, homogeneous’ liquid which sepa¬ 
rates, on cooling, into two distinct well-defined layers, an upper 
amorphous layer. A, and a lower crystalline layer, B. The amor¬ 
phous slag is vitreous, with conchoidal fracture, of a fine dark-green, 
almost black colour, which, in contact with metallic iron, passes into 
red. It is rapidly and entirely dissolved by aqua regia, and even by 
hydrochloric acid: not so, however, the lower slag {sharp slag), 
which requires for this purpose a protracted fiision with alkaline 
carbonate; it possesses a crystalline texture throughout. When 
10 per cent of chloride of sodium arc added, the slag does not sepa¬ 
rate by crystallisation; it then forms a fine veined mass, in colour 
veu’y different from C, of considerable hardness and susceptible of a 
high polish. A structure very similar to that of A was exhibited by 
a slag from a furnace at Coquimbo, in the drusic ^avities of which 
were found some well-defined cubical crystals D. 



A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

Silica. 

49-2G 

49-CO 

42-20 

35-64k 

Soda. 

7-93 

0-70 

3-44 

-JP 

Lime. 

7-84 

1-23 

6-43 

4-48 

M agiiesia 

2G2 

0-11 

2-14 

0-16 

Alumina 

12-37 

14-00 

10-80 

6-85 

Protoxide of iron 

18-60 


31-00 

50-46 

Se.squioxide of iron . 

— 

32-94 

— 

— 

Oxide of copper 

0-70 

1-06 

0-45 

2-32 

Manganese . 

trace 

trace 

— 

— 

Chloride of sodiimi . 

0-48 

0-43 

0-34 


Sulphur 

trace 


1-43 


Loss . 

0-20 


0-21 

0-13 

Insoluble matter 

- 

— 

1-5C 



100-00 

100-07 

100-00 

100-00 


It is not expressly stated whtither the iron existed in B as sesqui- 
oxide or protoxide. Although his investigation is not yet completed. 
Field considers himself justified in asserting that the chemical and 
physical properties of the slag dcj)cnd as much upon the duration 
and degree of the smelting-heat, as upon the proportion by weight of 
the flux. 

llespecting the improvements in smelting copper-ores, see the 
specifications of patents by C. Low(l), J. Mitchell, H. Alderson 
and Th. Warrincr(2). 


(1) Chem. Gaz. 47. 


(2) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 413. 
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Percy(l) has examined copper which had been fused with phos* C"pp*'' 
phorus, and found in two experiments 0-93 and 3*4<1 of phosphorus, 
together with 1‘99 and 2*41 of iron (from the iron stirring-rod). 

The presence of the phosphorus was indicated by an increase of hard¬ 
ness without a proportional diminution of the malleability. 

Reboullcau(2) has discovered a method of preparing a blue 
arseniate, of copper which may be used as a pigment. For this 
purpose he fuses together equal weights of ordinary arseniatc of 
j)rotoxide of copper and arseniate of potassa, and adds to the melting 
mass i its weight of nitre. IJinoxide of nitrogen is evolved, and a 
fine blue compound formed, from which the potassa-salts are washed 
out by water. Rcboulleau believes that the copper exists in this 
blue salt in the form of some higher oxide which is formed at the 
expense of the nitre, and is stable, even at the ordinary temperature, 
only when combined with arsenic acid; no farther experiments, 
however, arc adduced in support of this oi)inion.—The discoverer 
recommends this substance only as a water-colour, since, when 
rubbed with oil, it soon passes into green. 

Tin.— For the preparation of Mosaic gold the following process is 
recommcnded(3). An amalgam of 2 parts of tin and 1 of mercury is 
prepared in a hot crucible, and triturated with 1 part of sal-ammoniac 
and 1 of flowers of sul{)hur; the mixture is sublimed in a glass flask 
upon the sand-bath. On breaking the flask after the operation, the 
sublimate is found to consist superficially of sal-ammoniac, then of a 
layer of cinnabar, and lastly of a layer of mosaic gold. 

Respecting Banka tin, set; p. 188. 

Lead.—E. N. Horsford(4) states that leaden pipes are liable to 
two different species of incrustation, according to the nature of the 
water passing through them : in one case this incrustation consists 
merely of suboxide which is absolutely insoluble ; in the other, of a 
combination of oxide of lead with carbonic acid and water, which 
dissolves in from 7000 to 10,000 times its weight of water; even this 
solubility, however, is annulled by the presence of sulphuric acid, 
sesquioxide of iron, or of organic matter. 

zinc.— Schauefele(5) has investigi.ited the action exerted upon 
vessels of zinc and galvanised iron by brandy, wine, vinegar, broth, 
milk, olive-oil, well-water, distilled wuter, Seltcrs water and bi'ine. 

He found that all these liquids (with exception of olive-oil) attack 
such vessels, and that the galvanised iron is more rapidly and effec- 

(1) CheiK. Gaz. 1849, 410; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 354; Instit. 1849, 407. 

(2) . Instit. 1849, 241 ; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 125 (in abstr.) 

(3) From the Ilannov. Notizbl. in Arch. Pharm. [2] LIX, 200. This process is 
essentially the same as that proposed by Woiilfc (L. Gmelin’s Ilandb. der Chcmic, 

4. Aufl., IV, 75). 

(4) Loc. cit. p. 412. 

(5) From the J. Chim. Med. in Dingl. Pol. J. CXI, 144. 
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tually acted upon than the zinc; both metals were always simulta¬ 
neously dissolved, and in far larger quantity than by any of the other 
liquids, by vinegar. 

silver. —Malaguti and Durocher(l) have communicated some 
observations respecting the distribution of silver throughout the ores 
of various metals, and its extraction from these ores. They are of 
opinion that the test in the humid way is inapplicable to the detec¬ 
tion of very small traces of silver, whilst, by cupellation, they were 
able to detect a quantity of silver-leaf weighing 0'0000G2 grm. 
mixed with 80 grms. of lead (they do not touch upon the question, 
closelj^ connected however with this subject, why. it is practically 
found that a loss, even as high as 0*0018, is experienced in cupel 
assays)by this mode of testing they ha\ e })rovcd that, with a few 
exceptions (only 10 out of 200 cases), the ores of the various metals 
always eontain silver. Many ores contain only traces, and the silver 
is always vci*}' unequally distributed. In general the oxides and salts 
are said to be the jioorest in silver, whilst the sulphides are particu- 
larl}' argentiferous; amongst the latter the poorest are the ferrugi¬ 
nous sulphides, whilst lead-glance, zinc-blende and copper-pyrites 
contain the most silver. 

From their experiments upon the roasting of the metallic sulphides, 
Malaguti and Durochcr conclude that the amount of silver which is 
volatilised in this process is much greater than it is usually assumed to 
be j for exampli!, in i*oastiug zinc-blende, one half of the silver is volati¬ 
lised. Part of the silver thus sublimed is found in the flue of the 
condensing chamber. Experiments, partly synthetical, with a view to 
ascertain in wdiat state the silver exists in the natural ores composed of 
metallic sulphides, have rendered, it probable that in most cases it is 
present in the form of sulphide of silver. Nevertheless, in eleven cases 
out of thirty-two, part of the silver could be directly extracted by 
mci'cury. That the silver cannot (jxist in these ores in the form of 
chloride or bromide; is sufficiently proved by the behaviour of these 
haloid salts towards the metallic sulphides. According to the obser¬ 
vations of Malaguti and Durocher, the chloride and bromide of 
silver undergo a double decomjjosition with the monosulphides (PbS, 
SiiS, CdS &c,); sulphides similar to SnSg are reduced in contact 
with these salts to monosulphides, w’hilst metallic sulphides which are 
still capable of abstracting sulphur {e. g. CuaS) act partly as reducing 
agents upon the chloride and bromide of silver, and partly by double 
decomposition. Similar decompositions take place with the metallic 
arsenides and with the combinations of the sulphides of antimony 
and arsenic wuth other metallic sulphides, both in the wet and in the 
dry way; in many of these cases, the decomposition is energetic and 
decided, whilst in others (as wdth sulphide of mercury and sulphide 

(1) Compt. Rend. XXLX., GH9; Instil. 1S49, 393; Uingl. I’ol. J. C.XV, 27(i. 
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of cobalt) it is effected with difficulty, or even sometimes not at all. 
Chloride of silver is likewise decomposed when ignited with quartz, 
felspar, clay and other silicates. (This last fact has been long known, 
and has given rise to the application of chloride of silver in glass- and 
porcelain-painting.) 

In a second paper(l) Malaguti and Durocher have extended 
their observations to the amalgamation of silver ores, and especially 
to the influence of the gangues and of the soluble salts upon the 
process. With regard to the gangues they find that the process is 
more troublesome when they arc of a fatty and clayey nature than 
when poor and quartzy. They consider the presence of cai'bonate 
of lime and of the foreign metallic sulphides (PbS, ZnS, &c.) par¬ 
ticularly disadvantageous in this process, whilst on the other hand 
they regard the presence of salts (of common salt amongst others) as 
favourable to the reduction of the chloride of silver. From a series of 
comparative experiments they have concluded that by the employment 
of mercury alone the chloride of silver is less easily converted into 
amalgam than metallic silver, and ruen than sulphide of silver, but 
that the amalgamation is remarkably facilitated by metallic iron; 
The great length of the American process of amalgamation is chiefly 
due to the presence of foreign metallic suljdiidcs, since the conversion 
of the sulphide of silver into chloride takes place only after the 
corresponding change has been effected in the other sulphides. The de¬ 
composition of the sulphide of silver is effected exclusively by the chlo¬ 
ride of copi)er (when the sulphur, according to the supply of air, is 
either separated in the free state, or is converted into sulphuric acid), 
and not by the common salt, w'hich serves only to accelerate the pi'ocess. 

Malaguti and Durocher have endeavoured to discover a method 
of reducing the sulphide of silver directly, without previous convei'sion 
ii^ chloi’ide, and believe that this may be effected by treating the 
ores with nascent hj'^drogen, or still better, with metallic copper and 
sulphate of copper, green vitriol or alum. Finally, they bear testimony 
to the j)ractical utility of the method mentioned in Vol. II, p. 277 
of the ]jreceding Annual llcport, for extracting the silver with common 
salt, without the use of mercury. 

Ciold.—Allain sind llurtenbach(2) have examined the pyrites 
from the copper mines of Chessy and ^in-Bel, and find it composed 
of sulphur, iron, zinc (about 8 per cent), copper (aboiit 5 per cent), 
arsenic, gold (at least O'OOOl of its, weight), and silica. They are 
of opinion that the followniig process will allow of the advantageous 
extraction of the gold. After the ore has been freed from sulphur 
and arsenic by roasting, the oxides of copper and zinc are extracted 


(1) Compt. Ueml. XXIX, 735: [nstit. IS tU, 402 ; Diiigl. Vol. J. CXV, 279. 

(a) Compt. Hciul. XXIX, 152; liislil. IHIO, 250; l>hil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 309; 
Dingl. Pol.J. CXllI, 293 ; J. Pr. them. XLVlll, 232. 


SUver. 
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Gold, sulphuric acid, and the residue (consisting of sesquioxide of 

iron, silica and gold), is digested with solution of chloride, in the 
cold, which leaves the sesquioxide of iron untouched. After some 
- hours the gold is said to be completely dissolved, and the metal can 
be reduced according to one of the known methods. The two 
Perrets(l) confirm the presence of gold in these pyrites, but contend 
that it is present in quantity sufficiently considerable for extinction, 
and lay claim to the above process for effecting this. 

Duflos(2) has published some experiments upon the separation of 
gold from the arsenic-residues of llcichenstcin. He found that the gold 
could not be extracted from them by means of fcrrocyanide of potassium 
(cyanide of potassium was left out of consideration on account of its 
liigh price), but was dissolved with comjiarative ease by means of 
chlorine-water, or of a solution of chloride of lime in 50 pai-ts of 
water acidulated with hydrochloric acid. Several experiments which 
agreed among themselves gave ^Vloth (tV^z-) gold in 1 ctr. (llOlbs.) : 
with respect to the vessels to be made choice of in practice, faii;her 
experiments showed that oaken rolling-casks were entirely unfitted 
for the purpose, since their use very considerably diminished the pro¬ 
duce. Duflos, therefore, recommends that the arsenic-residues be 
treated with solution of chlorine, by the method of displacement 
in clay-vessels shaped like a sugar-loaf, and arranged on earthen 
supports. 

Eiectro-tfiidin^.—Max, Duke of Lcuchtenbcrg(3) has examined 
the precipitate formed at the anode during the })rocess of electro- 
gilding on a large scale. At a certain period of the process (when 
about half of the gold has been deposited from the solution in cyanide 
of potassium), there collects at the platinum anode a rt:d crystalline 
powder(A), which at first was supposed to contain gold, and was 
therefore collected. The formation of a precipitate(B), which 
a similar appearance, from a solution of cyanide of copper, raised 
some doubts regarding the presence of gold; the percentage results 
of the analyses are as follows : 



Potassium. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Cyanogen. 

Corresponding to; 

A. 

18-08 

17-30 

15-21 

49-87 

2K, 2 Cu, 2Fe, 7 Cy. 

B. 

10-41 

24-94 

1 15-17 

49-28 

K, 3Cu, 2Fe, 7 Cy. ' 


Although both these analyses conduct directly to the above formulie, 
the author leaves it nevertheless undetermined whether these sub¬ 
stances are definite compounds, or only mixtures of the three 


(1) Compl. Rend. XXIX, 700. 

(2) J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 65. 

(3) Petersb. Acad. Bull. VIII, JI3; Uingl. Pol. J. CXIV, .356; J. Pr, Cheni. 
XLVIII, 372. 
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cyanides. They were completely dissolved only by sulphuric acid, 
and not by other mineral acids. 

The exhausted gold-solution furnishes on evaporation a saline 
mass, which, for the purpose of investigation, was fused in a cast-iron 
pan. A mixture of reduced metals was thus obtained, which, when 
washed and fused in a crucible, formed a very brittle regulus which 
contained 53‘25 per cent of copper, 15*69 lead, 22*79 tin, 1*54 iron, 
0*90 silver, 1*40 zinc, and 4*00 of gold. 

Cobalt. Nickel.— Respecting cobalt and Thenard^s blue, see 
p. 190. 

Louyet(l) has described the process which is folloufcd in a manu¬ 
factory at Birmingham for obtaining cobalt and nickel from speiss 
(Hungarian, containing about 6 per cent nickel, and 3 per cent 
cobalt). The ore is first fused with chalk and fluor-s 2 )ar, the 
slag rejected, and the smalt thus obtained thrown into cold water, 
ground to powder, and roasted in a reverberatory furnace as long as 
arsenious acid is evolved (12 hours). The roasted mass then dis¬ 
solves almost entirely in hydrochloric acid. The acid solution is 
diluted with water, mixed with chloride of lime to peroxidise the 
iron, and with milk of lime to precipitate the sesquioxide of iron 
together with the arsenic ; this pi*(!cipitatc (which is of no farther 
use) is washed, and sulphuretted hydrogen jiasscd through the clear 
liquid until this re-agent has been added in excess, i. e. till a small 
filtered j)ortion gives a black precipitate on addition of ammonia. 
The precipitate produced by sulphuretted hydrogen (which is like¬ 
wise useless) is washed with water impregnated with this gas, and 
the cobalt precipitated from the *filtrate by solution of chloride of 
lime; the liquid from which the cobalt has been se])arated is mixed 
with milk of lime to precipitate the nickel. The cobalt precipitate 
is sent into the market, after a gentle ignition, as sesquioxide, or 
when strongly ignited, as protoxide (85 fr. per kilogr.), and is said to 
be very pure. The nickel precipitate is i*educed by charcoal, and the 
nickel sold to the manufacturers of nickel silver (at 35 fr. ]»er kilogr). 

Alloys.— Guettier(2) has prepared a gi*eat number of alloys, par¬ 
ticularly of 1. tin with zinc, 2. tin with lead, 3. tin with zinc and lead, 
4. zinc with lead, 5. co^^per with tin, 6. copper with zinc, 7. copi)er 
with lead, 8. copper with tin and zinc, 9. copper with tin, zinc and 
lead, in different proportions, and has subjected them to examination, 
keeping in view the properties likely to prove valuable in practice, 
especially colour, lustre, hardness, susceptibility of polish, tenacity 
and flexibility, behaviour on casting, hammering and filing; he has 


(1) Monit. Ind. 1819, 1309; J. Pharra. [3] XV, 204 ; Instit. 1849, 6; Dingl. Pol. 
J. CXI, 272; J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 244. 

(2) Monit. Iiuliistr. 1848, No. 1255 to 1258, and No. 1261 to 1268 ; Dingl. Pol. 
J, CXIV, 128, 196, 279. 
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Alloys. aisQ compared the different degrees of facility with which these 
alloys may be prepared. For the ample details of this investigation, 
we must refer to the original treatise. 

Partins of Cioiu by sniphurlc Acid. — Max Pcttenkofer has 
continued his investigation, which has been already mcntioned(l) on 
the subject of gold-refining,(2) with a view to the farther extraction 
of the slag obtained in the refining with nitre. The investigation 
is divided into the examination of the slag itself, and of the methods 
proposed for its farther extraction. 

These slags are of a greyish-brown, often of a greenish-grey 
colour, possess a vitreous fi-acture, and W'here they have been in con¬ 
tact with the regulus, exhibit a thin, light-yellow film of gold; they 
form, even at a high temj>cratur<;, so thick a liquid, that the globulins 
of metal dififused throughout the mass are only jiartly de])ositcd in 
the -crucible. When exposed to the air the slags gradually deliquesce, 
but when treated with water dissolve rapidly with evolution of heat, 
forming a very caustic liquid which is free from gold, and deposits a 
considerable quantity of a grey powder. TJic slags contain globules 
of gold and silver mechanically mi.xed, and moreover, in chemical 
combination, the potassa of the nitre, the constititents of the re¬ 
fining-pot (silica, alumina, lime, &c.), together with the insoluble 
metallic compounds formed by the action of sulphuric acid in the 
refining process (sulphate of lead, basic sulphate of iron, sulphate 
of copper), and lastly, the metallic oxides formed by the action of 
the nitre upon the spongy gold (oxides of gold, platinum and ])alla- 
dium, also osmic acid). The presence of these substances affords an 
explanation of the circumstance, that the weight of the slags re¬ 
mains always pretty equal to that of the nitre employed. It has 
been ascertained by several years' experience of this process in the 
refining establishment at Munich, that the dry spongy gold when 
fused with nitre, loses on an average 2 per cent of its weight. In 
one experiment on the small, and two on the large scale, Petten- 
kofer found in the washed slag 0‘8.2, 1‘35 and 0'67 of gold, as 
a mean, therefoi’e, 0-9 per cent of the spongy gold, together with 
0'171, 0’098 and 0‘116, as a mean 0‘138 per cent of platinum. 
The proportion, of this latter in the slag is so far increased, that ifs 
quantity sometimes amounts to J that of the gold. Pcttenkofer 
readily explains the great variations in the amount of gold contained 
in the slag, when a constant quantity of nitre (fV of the spongy 
gold) is employed, by the difierence in the temperature, which would 
allow more or less of the noble metal to remain suspended, and 
by the variation in the quantity of the other constituents dissolved by 
the slag. The amount of gold contained in the slag is greatest when 

(1) Dingl. Pol. J. CXI, 357. 

(2) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, If, 280. 
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large quantities of the material are employed, and less if smaller ^ 

quantities are used, the fusion being conducted, as is usually the sulphuric 
case, in crucibles of the same size. Pettenkofer finds that it is not ’• 
advantageous to keep the mass in fusion fill all the regains has sub¬ 
sided, for experience teaches that in this case, the silver, instead of 
remaining, as usual, in the slag, goes down with the regulus, which 
then instead of O’OOl, as in other cases, remains as much as 0*002 
below the standard. ' 

Pettenkofer proposes the following method as that best adapted 
for recovering the gold in practice. The slags collected from several 
operations are treated with water, and allowed to stand for 8 or 12 
days till they have so far disintegrated as to furnish a "fine paste, to 
which, for every 8 parts of dry slag, 2 parts of litharge, 1 part 
of bitartrate of potassa, 4 parts of dry soda, and 2 parts of jiowdered 
^lass must be added. After the mixture has been di'ied in a 
copper or iron pan, it is projected by small portions at a time into a 
red-hot crucible, and exposed to a gradually increasing heat till it is 
in a state of tranquil fusion. If sufficient time has been allowed for 
this operation, there will be found on cooling, beneath the grej slag, 
a distinct rcgirlqg of lead containing the gold and platinum. On 
cupelling this, the metal obtained is granulated and dissolved in aqua 
regia in a retort, which should be furnished with a receiver to retain 
the platinum and gold which arc carried off by the vapour. The 
heat is continued till the nitric acid is completely expelled, the solu¬ 
tion thus obtained is filtered from the residue (chloride of silver and 
chloride of lead) into a porcelain capsule, and precipitated by heat¬ 
ing with sulphate of iron. The gold, which is thus precipitated in 
spongy masses, is separated from the liquid by decantation, washed, 
and fused w;ith of nitre (to remove a trace of palladium). It is 
then pure gold. The solution decanted from the gold is pi-ccipitated 
with metallic iron, the precipitate (consisting, in great measure, of 
jilatinum) boiled out with nitric acid, is then dissolved in aqua regia, 
and precipitated as amraonio-chloridc of platinum. An attempt to 
decompose; the slag with sulpliuric acid presented insuperable diffi¬ 
culties in practiee. 

Tinniii;^. — According to Thomas and Deli8se(l), if organic 
matter be present, the dilute acid which is employed to clear the 
surface of iron previously to tinning, dissolves merely the layer 
of oxide without in the least affecting the metal, thus removing an 
important difficulty in tinning, especially in the manufacture of tin¬ 
plate. They found, amongst other substances, sugar, gum and 
vegetable extractive matters well adapted for this purpose.—Liiders- 
dorfPs(2) experiments have shown that in this process, which he 

(1) Mcclmnic’s Mag., Dec. 1848 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXI, 271. 

(2) Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 460. 
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highly recommendsj the addition'^of a little wood- or coal-tar is quite 
sufficient. 

Sorel(l) recommends for the same purpose, and especially for the 
tinning of cast iron, the surface of which when acted upon by the 
acid is liable to be contaminated with carbon, an addition of a 
soluble tin- or copper-salt to the diluted acid in the proportion of 
from 2 to 4 per cent. 

Tin-plate, Use of the Refuse. —E. Schunck(2) has published three 
methods of recovering the tin and iron from the refuse in the manu¬ 
facture of tin-plate. 1. Tliis refuse may be treated with a boiling 
solution of hepar sulphuris (prepared with soda), which produces a 
solution of bisulphide of tin in sulphide of sodium. This solution 
is evaporated to crystallisation, the crystals drained, pressed, and 
exposed to a gradually increasing heat in a reverberatory furnace 
(such as is used in smelting the ordinary tin-ore). The bisulphide of 
tin is first converted into binoxide by roasting, and is then reduced 
by means of charcoal and soda, or lime. The slag, consisting chiefly 
of sulphide of sodium, may be again used for the preparation of 
hepar sulphuris. 2. The refuse is thrown into a hot solution of 
I)rotoxidc of lead in caustic soda or potassa, or S.^nto a mixture of 
chromate of potassa and caustic alkali. In the former case, metallic 
lead is separated as a black powder, in the latter, green sesquioxide 
of chromium is precipitated. In both cases a solution of an alkaline 
stannate is obtained; this is allowed to crystallise, and the crystals 
are reduced in a reverberatory furnace; the slag thus obtained 
consists of carbonate of soda, and may be used again. 

By the first of these processes, to which Schunck accords the pre¬ 
ference, the iron is obtained perfectly free from tin; by the others, 
nearly all the tin is removed. In any case the iron is well 
washed, arranged in parcels, and welded. 

Sfaiiealiie Brass.— During the last two years specimens have been 
sent from this country into Germany of an alloy similar to brass, 
which, at a red heat, is said to behave like malleable iron. This 
valuable character has been confirmed by the statement of the 
“ Gewerbeverein” of Lower Austria, by whose commission there 
were obtained in the analysis of an English specimen, 6:>’03 of 
copper and 34-76 zinc. . Machts, the proprietor of a factory in 
Hanover, found that an alloy made by him of 60 parts of copper 
and 40 of zinc even surpassed the English metal in malleability. 
Elsner(3) has lately analysed a specimen of this last alloy, known as 
yellow metal, and found 60*16 copper and 39*71 zinc. These 


(1) Monit. Industr. 1849, No. 1319 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 121; J. Cbim. Med. TS] 
V, 721. 

(2) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 327 ; Load. J. of Arts, 1849, 15; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIII, 372. 

(3) From the Verb. Gew. Bef. Pr., in Dingl. Pol. J. CXIII, 434. 
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numbers approximate to the composition Cu^Zhj (59'4 per cent 
copper and 40*6 zinc). A bar made by his direction of 3 parts of 
copper and 2 of zinc, was capable of being beaten into a key. In 
colour, the alloy stands between tombac and brass; it has a powerful 
lustre, a fine dense texture, great (absolute ?) strength, and a sp. gr. 
of 8‘44 at 10°. The mean of the specific gravities of its constituents 
is 8-08, showing that some contraction has taken place. 

Alloys for Raiiway.bars.—For the use of railway engineers the 
following alloys are recommended as having been employed for several 
years in Belgium(l) : 1. In those cases where the objects are much 
exj)osed to friction: 20 parts of copper, 4 of tin, 0*5 of antimony, 

- and 0*25 of lead. 2. For objects which arc intended to resist violent 
shocks: 20 parts of copper, 6 of zinc, and 1 of tin. 3. For those 
which are exposed to heat; 17 parts of copper, 1 of zinc, 0‘5 of 
tin, and 0‘25 of lead. The copper is added to the fused mass con¬ 
taining the other metals. 

Speculum for Telescopes. — The speculum(2) of Lord Rossers 
celebrated telescope weighs about 90 ctrs., and is composed of 
copper with somewhat less than half its weight of tin. (The alloy 
Cn.jSn would consist of 68 per cent) of copper, and 31*7 of tin j 
it is evident that the speculum-mctal is a true chemical compound, 
since slight deviations in the composition of the mixture, produced 
a perceptible effect upon the propei*ties of the alloy.) 

Cadniliim-amaiRani.—Evans(3) prepares an amalgam of tin and 
cadmium for stopping tt^eth ; this amalgam has an advantage over 
the copper-amalgam, since it does not blacken in the mouth. Ac-, 
cording to F. Varrentrapp(4) it should be prepared by dissolving 
1 part of cadmium and 2 of tin in an excess of mercury, and squeez- 
. ing the amalgam through heather. This amalgam softens without 
crumbling when kneaded, and hardens again after some time. 

nritaiiuia-metai.—K6l]cr(5) found in a specimen of Britannia 
metal (the well-known alloy resembling silver, and much used for 
tea-pots, &c.), 85’72 i)er cent of tin, 10‘39 of antimony, 2*91 of 
zinc, and 0‘98 of copper. 

Type-metal. —J. Moser(6) has examined two specimens of type- 
metal, which differed in quality as well as in fracture and colour. 
They consisted chiefly of lead and antimony, containing besides, only 
small quantities of copper and zinc. Since the two alloys were not 
quite homogeneous, Moser was enabled to select for analysis speci- 

(1) Dingl. Pol. J. CXIII, 463. 

(2) Loc. cit. p. 92. 

(3) J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 445 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXV, 397. 

, (4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIII, 256 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXV, 466. 

(5) From the Verliandl. Nieclerostr. G. V., in Dingl. Pol. J. CIV, 335. 

(6) Wien. Acad. Ber. 1849, Febr., 85. 
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mens which were free fi-oni the two last-named metals. In the best 
of the two alloys (sp. gr. 9’54<), he found 77‘9 per cent of lead and 
21*88 of antimony j in the other (sp. gr. 10*08) 82*8 of lead, and 
17*2 of antimony). 


Manufacture of sulpliurlc Actd.— -A patent- has been taken 
out by A. Mac-Dougal and H. Ilawson(l) for obtaining sulpbur 
by the decomposition of sulphuretted hydrogen passed through red- 
hot tubes. 

Bynicans of Nitric Acid. —A. Mac-Dougal and H. Rawson(2) 
manufacture sulphuric acid according to a patent process, by passing 
sulphurous acid through a series of Woulfe’s bottles, of which the 
first is filled with nitric acid, and the following two-thirds with water. 
A pneumatic apparatus draws a stream of sulphurous acid (from an 
ordinary furnace), together with atmospheric air, through the whole 
arrangement, and indeed through the different liquids, since in each 
bottle the conducting tubes are carried below the surface of the liquid. 
It will he observed that this process is a repetition on the large scale 
of the well-known experiment of Peligot. 

By means of r?ny.— C. Blondeau(3), induced by the study of the 
efflorescences jiroduced in the conflagrations of mines, by which 
amongst other substances sulphurous acid is disengaged, and under the 
influence of the air and of the clay with which it is in contact, is 
subsequently converted into siilphuric acid, has endeavoured to take 
advantage of the artificial productifju of this acid, under the same cir¬ 
cumstances, for practical purposes. He succeeded on a small scale 
by passing sulphurous acid, atmospheric air, and aqueous vapour, 
simultaneously, through a porcelain tube containing an argillaceous 
sand (sable argilmx) heated to dull redness. 

By means of Pumice-stone. —11. Lamii)g(4) has taken out a patent 
for a process mentioned in the preceding Annual Report, Vol. II, 
p. 291, for the manufacture of sul])huric acid without leaden cham¬ 
bers. • According to his direction, the ])umicc-stone should be pre¬ 
pared by boiling with sulphuric acid, washing with water containing 
ammonia, mixing with 1 per cent of manganese, and igniting. 

Preparation of Chlorine. —A. Mac-Dougal and H. Raw- 
son (5) have patented a process for the evolution of chlorine in 
manufactories by the action of hydrochloric acid upon a chromate. 
From the chloride of chromium, which is the result of decompo- 

(1) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 287. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Compt Rend. XXIX, 405 j Dingl. Pol. J. CXV, 210. 

4) Lond. Journ. of Arts, 1848, 342 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIII, 128. 

’5) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 288. 
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sition, it is said that the chromate may be reproduced by treatment 
with nitric acid and subsequent ignition. 

Elsner(l) found in a specimen of commercial manganese, which 
evolved chlorine when treated with sulphuric acid free from hydro¬ 
chloric acid, 1*75 per cent of chloride of calcium and 1‘25 of lime, 
which induces him to suspeft an adulteration 'with exhausted chloride 
of limo. 

Soda-lManufacture. Analyses of the Proflnets.— The subjoined 
analyses of dilFcrent products of the soda-manufacture have been 
conducted by F. Muspratt and J, Panson(2), who have, however, 
omitted to state the method pursued. They examined A, soda-salt 
(calcined soda) for soajj-boiling ; B, soda for plate-glass; C, crude 
soda; D, residue after lixiviating the prectiding product with water, 
fresh j E, the same six weeks old; P, Glauber^s-salt for A, B and C. 
—The aqucious extract obtained from the soda-ash which has crumbled 
down in the air gives, as is well known, on evaporation, a colourless 
crystalline mass, which, when heated, evolves much sulphurous acid 
and deposits sulphur; hence we are rather surprised that in E hy- 
posuli)hurous acid is not mentioned. 


Constituents. 

A. 

B. 

C 

D. 

E. 

f F. 

Carbonate of soda 

77-08 

78-55 

28-89 

. 

r , 

— - 

Sulphate „ 

.b-l 1 

1-70 

0-82 

— 


95-94 

Sili(‘ate ,, 

2-40 

0-25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hydrate „ 

4-88 

4-15 

8-27 

_ 

— 


Su1})hide of sodium . 

0-6.1 

— 

0-40 

1-44 

2-87 

— 

Chloride „ 

7-1.1 

5-62 

3-07 

_ 

_ 


Carbonate of potassa. 

0-20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sulphate of lime 

— 

— 

-- 

2-53 

4-59 

0-57 

Carhonate „ 

0-12 

0-11 

14-22 

41-20 

23-42 

— 

Hydrate „ 

— 

— 

9-24 

8-72 

12-03 

— 

Pi'otosulphide of calcium 

0-20 

— 

25-86 

25-79 

36-70 

— 

Uisul|>hidc „ 

— 

— 

— 

5-97 

0-62 

— 

Sulphate of magnesia. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-14 

Silicate „ 

-- 

— 

2-03 

3-63 

1-78 

— 

Sesquioxide of iron . 

0-12 

0-27 

— 

— 

— 

0-29 

Sesquichloride „ 

— 

— 

* - 

— 

— 

1-36 

Earthy phpsphates, sesqui- 







oxide of iron and alumina . 

— 

— 

6-23 

8-91 

7-40 

— 

Water . . . , 

1-06 

8-65 

0-99 

1-73 

10-59 1 


Free acid . . ■ . 


- 

_ 


- / 

1*31 

Charcoal . . .1 

Sand. . . . J 

0-66 

0-48 

— 

— 


0-40 

Total 

99-99 

100-00 

100-02 

99-92 

lOOOO 1100-01 


(1) From the Berl. Gew., Industr. n. Handelsblatt, in Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 461. 

(2) Chem. Soc. Qu.’ J. II, 216. 

VOL. III. 
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. Salts. 

Manufac¬ 
ture of 
Glauber’a- 
salt. 


Salts. Manufacture *»f CSlanber’s-sall. —E. Thomas, Dellisse and 
Boucard(l) have communicated a process for converting the 
common salt into Glauber’s-salt by means of iron pyrites. They 
distil oflF of the sulphur from the pyrites, and allow the residue 
to remain exposed to the air in heaps, when it crumbles down very 
rapidly. By lixiviating the mass wittf*water, they then obtain a 
solution of green vitriol of 23° B., which is heated by steam to 15°, 
and mixed, in reservoirs of brickwork, at a freezing-temperature, with 
a solution of salt of 25° B., containing, somewhat niorc than the 
quantity of salt equivalent to the sulphate of protoxide of iron. 
The crude Qlauber’s-salt which then crystallises out, is separated 
from the mother-liquid, and dissolved in ^ of its weight of water, 
freed from iron by mixing with 1 to 2 per cent of milk of lime at 
32°, filtered through a vacuum-filter, and eva])orated. They have 
calculated that this process effects a saving of 4, of the ordinary cost 
of the Glauber’s-salt made from sea-salt and sulphuric acid. 

Extraction of Coniiiion Salt.— A. Arrott{2) has taken out a patent 
for a new method of obtaining common salt from brines. This process 
is an application of the observation (first made by Fuchs) that a 
boiling saturated solution of common salt containing chloride of 
calcium or of magnesium, deposits crystals of common salt on 
cooling. According to this patent, the liquors arc mixed, for this 
purpose, with a sufficient quantity of either of these chlorides. This 
artificial difficulty introduced into the process of manufacturing salt 
is not likely to meet with much approbation in practice. 

As a sequel to the analysis of the water of the Mediterranean, 
communicated in the Annual Report for 1848 and 1849, II p. 256, and 
with especial reference to the extraction of sea-salt from this water, 
J. Usiglio(3) has subjelltcd it to a methodical concentration under 
conditions similar to those which obtain in the salt-ponds (salt-gardens) 
on a large scale, and has examined the products at different periods of 
the process. The original sea-water bad a density corresponding to 
3'5° B.; in the subjoined table, the weight and composition of the 
precipitates and crystalline deposits are given, and correspond to the 
densities in column 1. 


(1) Technologiste, 1849, 347 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIl, 208; Instit. 1849, 43; Comnt. 
Rend. XXVIII, 188. 

(2) Lond. Jolirn. of Arts. 1849, 105; Dingl. Pol. J. CXTI, 112. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Phvs. [3] XXVII, 172. 
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Peiisity of 
the Liquid 
ill Degrees 
of Huiime*s 
Areometer.; 

Volume of 
the 

Mother- 
Liquid ill 
each case. 

Litres. 



Balts Separated (In Grammes). 


Sesqui- 
uxide of 
Iron. 

Carbo¬ 
nate ot 
Lime. 

Sul¬ 
phate of 
Lime with 
Water of 
Hydration. 

Chloridr 

of 

Sodium. 

uesll j 

Bromide 

of 

Sodium. 

7-1 ! 

1-000 

0-533 

0-003 

0-OC4 

—r 


! 

i _ 


11-5 ! 

(KU6 

— 

trace 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

140 

0-245 

— 

trace 


- 

! — — 

— 

16'75 ! 

0-190 

— 

0-05:i j 

0-5f)0 

— 

— — 

— 

•M)00 

0-144 

— 

- i 

! 0-5 r.2 

— 

— — 

— 

2 \i : ' 0 : 

0 131 

— 


0181 

- 1 


— 

' 25-00 : 

0-112 

— 


0-1 (JO 

— ! 

— — 


2(;-25 i 

0-095 

- 1 


0051 

3-2(Jl 

0-004 0-008 

— 

27-00 

0-0C4 

— 

— 

0-148 

9 050 

0 013 0-030 

— 

2H-r)0 ; 

0 039 

— 

— 

0-070 

7 890 j 

0-020 0 043 

0-073 

50-20 1 

0-030 

— 

— 

0-014 

2-024 j 

0-017 0-015 

0-036 

32-40 i 

0-023 

1 - 

— 

— 

2-272 : 

0-025 0()24 

0-052 

35 00 ; 

O-Olff 

- 1 

— 

— 

1-401 1 

0-538 0-027 

0-002 

Total (grms.): | 

0-003 j 

0-117 

1-749 

27-107 1 

0-023 j 0-153 

0-223 


Kxtrac*. 
tloti of 
common 
salt. 


Usiglio Las determined the composition of the corresponding 
mother-liquors, only ior thrive diflei'cnt densities, with the subjoined 
results (the table gives the constituents of 1 litre of mother-liquor in 
grammes). 


Jleiisity. 

•25" 15. = 1-210 

30" 15. = 1-204 

35" B. = 1-320 

sp. gr. 

sp. gr. 

sp. gr. 

Sul])ha(c of lime . 

2 07 

_ 


„ magnesia . 

22-04 

78-76 

114-48 

Chloride of inagiicsiiini 

29-55 

101-00 

195-31 

„ potassium . 

4-90 

18-32 

32-96 

nromidc of sodium 

5-23 - 

14-72 

20-39 

Chloride „ 

% _ 

208-90 

212-80 

159-79 

Sum of coustituents 

, 333-29 

426-20 

522-93 


So far, the results coincide with the practical observations in 
the salt-ponds. On the other hand, complications present 
themselves w’hen the density of the evaporated sea-water exceeds 
35° 13. (=1*33 sp. gr.) since the crystallisations which then take 
place are no longer merely the result of concentration, but likewise 
dejiend upon the variation of the temperature in the day and night. 
During the night, the fall of tempemturc causes the deposition of 
salts, which redissolve as the temperature increases in the day-time. 
The normal condition of the fluid is so far altered by this circum¬ 
stance that the result of the jirocess can no longer be predicted with 
certainty, but depends upon the event of the weather. Usiglio has 
endeavoured to obviate this difficulty by decanting the mother-liquor 

G G 2 
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after each crystallisation. If this precaution he adopted, and the 
water, when reduced to a concentration of 35° B., exposed in thin 
layers to the air, the following crystallisations are successively ob¬ 
served. In the first night, an abundant separation of nearly pure 
sulphate of magnesia takes place; the first mother-liquor then 
furnishes, after farther concentration on the following day, a mixture 
of chloride of sodium, sulphate of magnesia, and, sometimes, chloride 
of potassium; the second mother-liquor separated from these crystals, 
when cooled during the night, again deposits tolerably pure sulphate 
of magnesia; the third motherdiquor of 33° to 34° B. (=1'308 to 
1*320 sp. gr.) -gives, after farther concentration during the following 
iiay, a very heterogeneous crystallisation of sulphate of magnesia, 
chloride of sodium, chloride and bromide of magnesium and sulphate 
of magnesia-potassa (for which Usiglio determined the formula 
2 SO 3 , MgO, KO + 6 HO). The fourth mother-liquor separated from 
these ci’ystals, as it cools in the evening, and dui’ing the night, 
furnishes a new double salt, which, according to Usiglio, possesses 
the formula Cl.^MggK +12 HO, and which is often mixed with the 
first double salt. The fifth mother-liquor does not crystallise during 
the ensuing forenoon, when it attains a density of 37° B. ( = 1*359 
sp. gr.) ^ at noon, however, the above-mentioned double ehloride 
appears, and continues to deposit during the night, but if the fall of 
temperature be too rapid or too considerable, it is accompanied by 
sulphate of magnesia. The liqjiid (the last mother-liquor) has now 
attained a concentration of 38° B. (=1*372 sp. gr.), and has deposited 
the greater part of its salts; it still contains, however, some chloride 
of sodium and sulphate of magnesia, w'ith much chloride of magne¬ 
sium, which last ci’ystallises out abundantly in the autumn, at a 
temperature of -H 5° or 6 °. 

fltnlpbate of Ammonia. —R. •Smith(l) has proposed the employ¬ 
ment of sulphate of ammonia to render wood incombustible, espe¬ 
cially for ship-building. He found that this salt was decomposed at 
280°, evolving ammonia; the sulphuric §icid remained, in great 
measure, in the wood, but part of it was decompq|cd by the amuionia, 
with evolution of nitrogen and sulphurous acid. Smith pi*cfcrs this 
salt because it renders both the wood and the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere unfit for combustion. 

Xianufactnre of ’White Lead.— T. Richard8on(2) has taken out 
a patent for a modification of the Dutch process for making white 
lead. He introduces the finely-granulated lead, moistened with 1 to 
1*5 per cent of vinegar, into the compartments of a wooden chest, 
(heated from the bottom by steam to about 35°), through which he 
passes a stream of carbonic acid, and sufiB.cient steam to maintain 


(1) Phil. Mag. [.1] XXXIV, 116; Diiigl. Pol. J. CXI, 382. 

(2) Lond. Journ. of Arts, 1849, 193; Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 204. 
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both the atmosphere in the interior, and the lead, in a pretty moist 
state. After ten or fourteen days the conversion is complete. The 
crude white lead is washdfl as usual, and sent into the market. 
♦ —Hugh Lee Pattinson(l) has taken out a patent for the manu¬ 
facture of basic chloride of lead as a substitute for white lead. He 
mixes a hot solution of chloride of lead containing about 12^ oz. in a 
cubic foot, with an equal volume of saturated lime-water. A precipi¬ 
tate of basic chloride of lead is thus obtained, which is separated, from 
the clear liquid (a weak solution of chloride of calcium), washed and 
dried. Since 1 c. ft. of saturated lime-water contains 1 ^ oz. of lime, the 
two substances act upon each other in the proportion of CaO : 2 PbCl. 
Pattinson henct, infers that, in this process, the lime (or its equiv%- 
lent of potassa, soda, ammonia, or baryta), in every case, precipitates 
the definite compound PbCl -H PbO, HO, which has a lustrous white 
colour, and a good body. 

Burning of Ciypsum. —Vio]ette(2) has extended the principle of 
heating by steam> applied by him in the carbonisation of wood 
(Annual Iteport for 1847 and 1848, Vol. II, p. 356), to the burning 
of gypsum. The gypsum obtained by his process was whiter than 
that obtained by the ordinary mode of burning, and of equally good 
quality ; according to Violctte^s experiments, however, six hours 
are requisite to bring the gypsum into the state iii which it is re¬ 
quired for casting. A cubic meter ( = 1300 kilogrms.) of gypsum 
required 5^0 kilogrms. of steam, to which it is most convenient to 
give a tension of 4 an atmosphere. 

liydraniic Lime. — A. Hopfgartncr(3), under Pettenkofer’s 
direction, has examined two specimens of hydraulic cement. A is 
the English Portland cement, a gray sandy powder with a shade of 
green ; its sp. gr. is 3'050 ; it hardens in a very short time under 
water, and this change takes place simultaneously throughout the 
mass. B is a specimen of marl from the vicinity of Tegernsee ; a 
light, mealy powder of sp. gr. 2’723; gradumly hardens, often 
scales off in large masses, and after hardening remains friable for a 
long time in the interior. The resultg of the analyses are given in 
the table at p. 454. From these analyses Pettenkofer infers that 
the-essential condition for the setting of these cements is to be looked 
for, not so much in the quantity of the clayey portion (insoluble in 
dilute hydrochloric acid), as in its'composition, which varies consider¬ 
ably in different specimens. He states, moreover, that the pro¬ 
perties of a cement not only depend upon its composition and 
behaviour under the influence of fire and water, but that the volume 


(1) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 366: Rci>ert. Pat. InvcBt. 1849, 160; Pingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 
126. 

(2) Technologiste, 1849, 411 ; Instit. 1849, 66 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXll, 360.' 

(3) Dingl. Pol. J. CXIII, 351, 357. 
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which a given weight of the powdered cement occupies, has likewise 
an influence upon its hardening. With regard to this point, he 
found that the same vessel, under similtr circumstances, contained 
31‘8 parts by weight of Poi’tland cement, and only 17’5 of the* 
Bavarian specimen in the form of powdef (in both cases rubbed 
through the same sieve). The particles of the powdered Portland 
cement appeared under the microscope in the form of scales, and, 
therefore, arranged themselves more compactly than the granular 
powder of the Bavarian cement. It will be observed that the above 
numbers stand in a very difterent ratio from that of the specific 
gravities. The'Portland cement absorbed onl3i'0*65 per cent (carbonic 
jcid and water) in the same time in which the Bavarian cement in¬ 
creased by 4‘47 per cent. 

santorine. — ^L. Eisner(J) has analysed the stone called santorine, 

■ obtained from one of the Grecian islands of the same name, and 
largely used for marine buildings on the coast of Dalmatia j the 
results of his analysis arc given under C. The santorinc is similar 
in external appearance to the tarras of volcanic origin, but differs 
from it in being decomposed with greatisr difficulty by acids, and in 
losing, when exposed to the. air, the hardness which it has acquired 
under water. 


Lime . . . • 

Magnesia 

Potassa 

Soda 

Alumina 

Sesquioxide of iron (witli traces of 
biuoxidc of manganese) 

Protoxide of manganese 
Silica 

Carbonic acid 
Phosphoric acid 
Sulphuric acid 

Undissolved portion (sand) . 

Soluble in water 
Water 


A. 

n. • 

C. 

54 11 

5211 

•2-,36 

0’75 

305 

— 

110 

100 

3-13 

IGG 

0-25 

4-71 

7-75 

3-38 

13-31 

5-30 

3-20 

5-50 

— 

_ 

0-73 

22.23 

20-82 

08-50 

' 2-15 

4-75 


0-75 

2-55 

_ 

1-00 

0-57 

— 

2-20 

1-90 

— 

— 

-u. 

0-31 

100 

600 

1-45 

10000 

99-58 

100-00 


csi ass fused With Boracic Acta. —The infusibility of the Bohemian 
ornamental glass when placed in covered pots in a furnace heated by 
pit-coal, has up to the present time prevented the introduction of this 
branch of manufacture into Prance. Maes(2), however, states that 

(1) Verb. Bef. Gew. Pr. 1849, 2. Lief.; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIII, 157. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 452; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 276. 
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he has succeeded in obviating this difficulty by the addition of several 
per cent of boracic acid to the mateiials (which consist of quartz- 
sand, lime,' and potashes). • (The glass thus obtained possesses the 
requisite lustre, transparency and durability (?). Experiments with 
the borosilicatc of zinc ifl conjunction with potassa or soda, and of 
borosilicate of baryta with potassa, have induced Maes to pre'Sict the 
introduction of the former into the glass-manufacture. 

EnsriiBii Piate-siBss. —J. E. Mayer arid J. S. Brazier(l) have 
analysed three specimens of English plate-glass which were obtained: 
A from the British Plate-glass Company at St. Helens; B, from the 
London Thames Plate-glass Company at Blackw’all.; C, from the 
London and Manchester Plate-glass Company at St. Helen’s. Water 
dissolved only traces of the finely divided samples after 24 hours 
digestion. The. analyses (in which the alkalies were estimated by 
means of hydrofluoric acid) gave in 100 pai’ts: 


Sp. gr. . . ; 

A. 

2-319 

B. 

2-242 

C. 

2-408 

Silica 

77-36 

78-68 

77-91 

I’otassa 

3-01 

1-35 

1-72 

Soda 

13W> 

11-63 

12-36 

Lime 

5 31 

6-10 

4-85 

Manganese 

— 

— 

trace 

Sesqnioxide of iron 

0-92 

trace 

— 

Alumina 

trace 

2-68 

3-60 


99-66 

100-44 . 

100-44 


From these numbers they have calculated for A and C the formula 
3 RO, 9 SiOg, and for B, 3 RO, 8 SiOg, wdierein the potassa, alumina 
and sesqnioxide of iron are disregarded. If these latter, however, be 
taken into consideration, the three specimens appear to be mixtures 
of 2 RO, 5 SiOg with variable quantities of RaOg, 3 SiOg. 

nevltrlticatioii.— E. Splitgcrber(2) has-communicated a series of 
observations upon the phenomenon of devitrification. According to 
his experiments devitrification takes place most readily in glasses 
containing much lime and alumina (probably in all the less easily 
fusible kinds), and is more frequently observed in soda- than in 
potassa-glasses. He rcicognises two different modifications of the 
process, a crystalline and an amorphous devitrification, both of which 
may sometimes be observed to take place simultaneously. In this 
process the density of the glass always suffers an alteration; in one 


(1) Chem. Soc. Qu J. II, 208; Edinb. New Phil. J. 1849, 316; Dingl. Pol. J. 
CXV, 206. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 566; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIll 82; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIII, 28 ; 
Bert. Acad. Ber. 1849, 53 ; Instit. 1849, 254. 
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case of amorphoas devitrification the density diminished (from 2*571 
to 2*562), and in another of compound devitrification it increased 
(from to 2’503). It did not escape Splitgerber .that the 

specimens which suffered devitrification by exposure to heat, at the 
same time diminished in weight in conseqfilince of the volatilisation 
of a portion of the alkali. In soda-glasses this loss is more con¬ 
siderable than in potassa-glasses, but even then amounts only to a 
fraction per cent, on which account Splitgerber does not look upon 
it as a cause of the devitrification. During the fusion of the ingre¬ 
dients of the glass this volatilisation is very considerable ; in three 
of Splitgerber’s experiments, which possess great practical interest, 
it amounted respectively to 13 per cent and 24 per cent of the soda 
added, and to 11 per cent of the potassa. 

Sllverlns Ciiass.—T. Drayton(l) has substituted the following 
process for that which he formerly proposed (2) for silvering glass (by 
means of essential oils). A mixture is prepared of 1 j)art solution of 
ammonia, 2 parts nitrate of silver, 3 parts water and 3 of alcohol ; 
this solution is filtered, and mixed with part of grape-sugar (dis¬ 
solved in weak spirit). At about 70° this liquid deposits upon the 
surface of glass a mirror of silver (which, how’ever, it is difficult to 
obtain faultless when deposited upon large surfaces). 

diass-painting. —G. Bontemps(3) has investigated the effect of 
the temperature at which the metallic oxide is apjfficd, upon the 
colour which it communicates to glass. From his observations, pass¬ 
ing over much that was already known, we select the following. 
Iron, which generally imparts- to glass only a red or green colour, 
often produces in window-glass a blucish, and in bottle-glass, on cool¬ 
ing, a dark blue shade. If glass coloured with manganese remain too 
long in the melting-pot or in the muffle, the violet colour passes into 
a clear red-brown, then into yellow, and finally into green. White 
glass fused with some binoxide of manganese became yellow when 
exposed to light, whilst a fragment of the same glass remained white 
when protected from light. Window-glass containing manganese, 
allowed to remain in the annealing furnace till devitrification had 
commenced, became serai-translucent and whitish in the interior, 
being violet only externally. Copper ruby-glass, when exposed to a 
high temperature, passes from carmine to purple, and afterwards to 
blue, finally becoming colourless. Glass coloured yellow with silver 
became opalescent at a higher temperature, and afterwards yellowish- 
'brown, with a farther loss of transparency, Bontemps thinks that 
the change of colour which gold ruby-glass suffers at a.high tempera- 


(1) Lond. Journ. of Arts, 1849, 414 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIIl, 212. 

(2) Dingl. Pol. ’j. XCIII, 137. 

(3) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 439; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 406; Instit. 1849, 382; J. Pr. 
Chem. XLIX, 175 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 394. 
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ture, may be ascribed to the presence of silver. He found that carbon 
possessed the property of colouring glass yellow, or by repeated 
heating, dark red. 

Porcelain. —W. Wilson(l) found in Berlin porcelain (piece of 
an evaporating dish) 71'34 per cent of silica, 23’76 of alumina, 1*74 
sesqnioxide of iron, 0*57 lime, 0‘19 magnesia, and 2‘00 of potassa. 

It frequently happens that in consequence of mismanagement in 
the firing, the porcelain comes out of the furnace with a sooty-brown 
instead of a white colour. This colour, which Ebelmen and Bon- 
temps attribute to the carbon (a sooty flame), is ascribed by 
Arnoux(2) to the sesquioxidc of iron. 

Aventurine.ifiazins’. —A. Wachter(3) 'gives the following pre¬ 
scription for the preparation of a porcelain-glaze similar to aventu- 
rine. 31 parts of kaolin of Halle, 43 of quartz-sand, 14 of gypsum 
and 12 of broken porcelain are finely ground, intimately mixed, 
and stirred up with 300 parts of water •, to the mixture thus prepared 
arc added, consecutively, solutions containing 19 parts of bichromate 
of i)Ota8sa, 47 of sugar of lead, 100 of green vitriol, and suflBcient 
ammonia to precipitate the whole of the iron. After the removal of 
the potassa- and ammonia-salts by repeated decantation, the glaze is 
ready for use, and may be applied to the biscuit-ware by the ordinary 
process of dipping, and burnt in, as usual, in the kiln. When cold 
the brownish mass exhibits crystalline leaflets of a golden lustre 
(appearing under the microscope, and by transmitted light, of a 
transparent green colour), wdiich Wachter believes"to be sesquioxide 
of chromium, or a compound of this oxide w'ith sesquioxide of iron. 

porcriaiii.paintiiiir. —Platinum gives, according to Salvetat(4), 
by far the best gray colour to porcelain, and has been employed for 
this purpose in Sevres since 1848.—Palladium and ruthenium pro¬ 
duce a reddish-gray colour ; the gray imparted by iridium is far less 
pleasing and more expensive than that so easily obtained with plati¬ 
num. The oxides of cobalt and of iron, either with or without manga¬ 
nese, impart, as is well known, a black, or if a large amount of flux be 
added, a gray colour; however, on account of the variability of the blue 
and red which form the foundation in. these cases, the intensity of 
the gray shade can only be predicted after very long experience. 
The gray of platinum, therefore, is preferable on account of the 
greater certainty with which it may be produced. According to 
Salvetat, 1 part of powdered platinum-sponge (from the ammonio- 
chloride of platinum) should be mixed with 3 parts of flux (consist¬ 
ing of 3 parts minium, 1 part sand, and ^ part fused borax). 


(1) Chciu. Soc. Qu. J. 11, 154. 

(2) Instit. 1849, 408. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 57 ; Diiigl. Pol. J. CXIll, 213. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 342; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 232; Dingl. Pol. J. 
CXIl, 113. 
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Enamei.coiour«. —L. Bohlen(l) has comraunicatcd his obscrva- 
tiops upon the preparation of enamel-colours. For obtaining the 
gold-purple the following prescription appears to him to merit a 
decided preference: metallic tin is dissolved to saturation in a mix¬ 
ture of 4 parts of pure nitric acid (sp. gr. 1’24), 1 part of pure 
hydrochloric acid, and 4 part of spirit of wine (of 80 per cent), 
which is kept cool during the solution of the tin. The decanted 
liquid is diluted with 80 times its weight of distilled water, and pre¬ 
cipitated with a solution of gold in aqua regia from which the free 
acid has been expelled as far as possible. The precij)itate thus ob¬ 
tained has a purple-red colour both when moist and dry.—Bohlen, 
moreover, pi'cfers preparing the purple intended for rose-red, not by 
means of carbonate of oxide of silver, but with silver-leaf finely 
triturated (with honey ); in both cases he employs as a flux a mixturt^ 
of 6 parts of minium, 2 of silica, and 5 of fused borax. For chrome- 
green, Bohlen recommends, in spite of the cost, the picparation of 
sesquioxide of chromium from the chromate of suboxidc of mercury, 
and ignition of the product (with or without oxide of cobalt for 
several hours) till it has attained the desired colour. For cohalt- 
blue, Bohlen proposes a new method of preparing oxide of cobalt, 
which is applicable to technical purposes generally, although it does 
not furnish an uniformly pure product. lie roasts the powdered 
(Saxon, Thuringian, or Tuuaberg) cobalt-glance with J of charcoal 
powder, as long as arsenical fumes arc disengaged (a vei’y long opera¬ 
tion), and boils the product twice or thrice in a mixture of 4 parts of 
nitric acid, 1 of hydrochloric acid and 15 of water. He then evapo¬ 
rates the diluted and filtered solution to dryness, when arseniate of 
sesquioxide of iron is deposited, and must be separated by redis¬ 
solving and filtering; to the green solution (containing cobalt, iron, 
nickel, and manganese) carbonate of potassa is added until the preci¬ 
pitate, at first of a dingy red colour, begins to assume a blue shade, 
a point I'cquiring pai’ticular attention to avoid a loss of cobalt. This 
precipitate is separated by a third filtration, and the cobalt is then 
completely precipitated from the fine red liquid by a farther addition 
of carbonate of potassa. The washed and dried precipitate is ignited 
for two hours in a Hessian ci’ucible placed in a blast-furnace, together 
with 1 part of silica and 14 parts of oxide of zinc, and the finely- 
divided frit afterwards mixed with an eqiial weight of lead-glass as a 
flux.—Lastly, Bohlen recomincnds the following enamel as a substi¬ 
tute for uramium-yellow when no pitch-blende can be obtained : 12 
parts of white oxide of antimony, 6 of oxide of zinc, 8 of fused 
borax, 12 of silica, 14 of dry carbonate of soda, and 1 of hydrated 
sesquioxide of iron are fused with 96 parts of minium for glass¬ 
painting, and with 48 parts for porcelain-paintjng, 

(1) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVlf, 276 ; Dingl. Pol, J. CXIII, 113. 
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Salvetat(l) has inquired into the circumstances which regulate 
the success and beauty of the enamel-colours prepared with sesqui- 
oxide of iron, which, it is well known, pass from orange into violet, 
and even into gi’ay. For this purpose he has analysed a series of 
these colours, which are in the highest repute, furnished to him by 
Fannetier; the percentage results are as follows (the colours are 
distinguished by the designations in ordinary use at Sevres): 



Silica. 

Oxide of 
lead. 

Borax. 

Sesqui- 
oxi<le of 
iron. 

Oxide 

of zinc. 

• 

Alu¬ 

mina. 

Binoxide 
of man¬ 
ganese. 

Rouge orang^ 

17-48 

51-54 

13-08 

14-10 

3-80 

trace 

_ 

jy capucine 

lC-60 

50-39 

12 51 

20-50 

— 

trace 

— 

„ saiiguin 

16-90 

49-51 

13-39 

19-70 

— 

0-5 

— 

„ dc chair 

16-60 

49-18 

14-22 

20-00 

— 

trace 

— 

j, carmine 

16-30 

50-02 

13-68 

20-00 

— 

trace 

— 

„ iuqueux 

16-40 

49-44 

15-96 

18-20 

— 

trace 

— 

„ violatrc pfile 

16-85 

50-66 

12-66 

19-83 

— 

trace 

— 

» *» • • • 

16-39 

50-52 

12-01 

21-08 

— 

trace 

— 

♦» fonctj > 

16-56 

.50-09 

15-36 

17-99 * 

— 

trace 

— 

„ ,1 tres fonco 

16-40 

50-60 

12-14 

18-71 

_ 

trace 

2-15 

Gris dc fer . 

17-09 

47-30 

17-01 

18-60 * 

- 

trace 

— 


* Incluiling the binoxide of manganese. 


From these results Salvetat has deduced several important prac¬ 
tical conclusions. He has established the fact that the sesquioxide 
of iron alone is capable of ])roducing any shade between rovyc 
capucine and rouge violdtre, and that every difference of tint depends 
uj)on the temjierature to which the oxide is raised in its prepara-' 
tion; after a moderate ignition it gives a red colour passing into 
yellow', but w'hen strongly ignited, this rod changes to blue; the 
j)urity of the tint is perfect only, w’hen every particle of the oxide is 
exposed to the same degree of heat, since those particles which have 
been less strongly ignited produce an admixture of yellow, and those 
which have been siibjectcd to a very high temperature impart a violet 
shade. The shades beyond the two limits can only be pi’oduced by 
additions of certain substances to the sesquioxide of iron. For rouge 
orange, according to the analysis, and to various synthetical experi¬ 
ments, oxide of zinc must be added, which is supposed by Salvetat 
to replace the w'ater of hydi'ation; to impart the various shades from 
violet, downwards manganese is employed, upon the modus operandi 
of which farther information is promised. Lastly, Salvetat ascer¬ 
tained by various experiments that pure sesquioxide of iron, and that 
which had been mixed with (even 4 of) alumina gave exactly 


(1) Ann. Cb. Tbys. [3] XXVIl, 333; J. Pr. Cbem. XLIX, 210; Ann. Ch. Pharra. 
LXXII, 114 (in abstr.) 
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similar shades* showing that the admixture of alumina is without 
effect.—Salvetat has calculated from the above analyses the propor¬ 
tion in which the flux stands to the colouring oxide, i. e. to alumina 
and sesquioxide of ii-oii, binoxide of manganese, or oxide of zinc, 
and finds that 1 part of the colouring material is employed for 4 parts 
of a flux consisting of 1 part silica, 3 parts oxide of lead, and f 
part borax. The colours of Pannetier, therefore, contain more flux, 
and thjg of a more easily fusible description, than the colours ob¬ 
tained from other sources, since- in the latter the proportion is 1 part 
of colouring oxide to 3 parts of a flux consisting of 1 part silica, 
3 parts oxide of lead, and i part borax. 

‘‘Tinted” Porcelain-t'olours.— Salvetat(l) has found it advan¬ 
tageous to mix the red of safflower with the pigments used in 
porcelain-painting for purple, carmine, and violet, colours which, in 
consequence of the difference of their shade before and after firing, 
are very liable to mislead. To avoid this, he imparts to the 
pigment (consisting of flux,’ gold-purple, and chloride of silver), 
by means of safflower suspended in water, the same shade which 
he desires to obtain after firing. 


Agrricnltnral Clienitstry. CultlTatlon of the Vine. —,1. Per- 

80z(2) has made some experiments upon the cultivation of the vine, 
which show that in the early period of its growth, attention must be 
paid chiefly to the devirlopmcnt of the wood (3), and at a more ad¬ 
vanced stage, to that of the fruit. In order to promote the former, 
he finds a dressing with ground bones, gypsum, and horn- or leather- 
cuttings very serviceable, and for the latter he recommends the a]ipli- 
cation of soluble potassa-glass, and of phosphate of lime-potassa, 
giving at the same time more precise directions for the application of 
these fertilizers.—The phosphate of lime-potassa is prejiared by de¬ 
composing bone-ashes with sulphuric acid, decanting, saturating the 
solution of acid phosphate of lime with potashes, evaporation, and 
ignition to a dull red heat. 

ManurliiB l.and with Limestone. —N. Boubee(4) has observed 
some very favourable results produced by spreading coarsely pul¬ 
verised limestone upon a field consisting of granitic soil. 


(1) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 341; Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 47 ; J Pr. Chein XLVI, 
478 ; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 273. 

(2) From his treatise, “ Nouveau Precede pour la Culture dc la Vigne,” in J. Pharm. 

[3] XV, 196, 295; Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 443; see Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, 
11,316. 

(3) In the juice of the youug twigs of the vine, bitartrate of potassa is present in 
abundance, and crystallises out on evaporation. 

(4) CompL-Rend. XXIX, 401. 
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Manurinar Lana witii eypsnm.—For agricaltural districts in wliich 
the application of natural gypsum is too expensive, Lebrun(l) pro^ 
poses to use as a substitute a mixture of disintegrated lime with -jV of 
its weight of flowers of sulphur, which under the influence of atmo> 
•spheric air and moisture, is said to be converted into sulphate of lime. 
—Lassaigne(2), however, states that the action of the air is exceed¬ 
ingly slow, and is limited to the formation of a small quantity of 
hyposulphite of lime. 

Caillat(3) has published the results he has obtained in determin¬ 
ing the proportion of sulphur in clover and lucerne by the method 
mentioned at p. 418. He has thus arrived at the follpwing facts: 
1. that the same plants under similar circumstances contain more 
sulphate of lime ^ter bciiig manured with gypsum than they do 
when this manure is not employed; 2. that a large quantity of 
gypsum enters as such into the composition of the plants, a fact 
which, however, by no means excludes the possibility of its -action in 
the manner pointed out by Boussingault and Liebig ; 3. that the. 
gyj)sum which is absorbed by plants passes chiefly into the parts 
which still retain their viridity. 

Giiano.—Th. Way(4) has published a comprehensive investigation 
regarding guano. The author has chiefly two objects in view: he 
hopes 1st, to afibrd a farther contribution to our knowledge regarding 
the composition of this manure; and 2nd, to establish the money- 
value of the various -kinds occurring in commerce. Way carefully 
selected authentic specimens, which were supposed to represent the 
average properties and composition of each kind. For the first of 
the above-mentioned pui-poses he subjected to complete analysis a 
series of specimens of Peruvian guano which is considered to be the 
most valuable, and a similar series of Saldanha-Bay guano of in- 
fei‘ior quality. (No. 1 to No. 12, Table H). They need no farther 
remarks. 

According to Way, the agricultural valtffe of the various kinds of 
guano consists of three factors. First the quantity of ammonia 
which a given kind evolves during its decomposition in the soil; this 
is indicated by the amount yielded on combustion with soda-lime. 
The second factor is the proportion of phosphoric acid, and the third 
that of the alkalies. With this conception of the question. Way 
has adduced nearly 100 analyses of guano of different sorts, part of 
w'hich were made by himself, some by Ure, and others by Tesche- 
niacher. Collectively they prove that the various kinds occurring 

(1) J. Chim. Med. [3} V, 367; from the Moniteur Industr., in Dingl. Pol, J. 
CXII, 399. 

(2) Instit. 1849, 234; J. Chim. Med. [3} V, 473; from the Moniteur Industr., !u 
Dingl. Pol. J. CXIII, 392. 

(3) Loc. cit. p. 418. 

(4) Journ. of the Royal Agricult. Soc. of England, X, Part 1. 
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ia commerce vary in the greatest degree in their quantities of am¬ 
monia. In point of value the Angaraos guano, a Peruvian variety, 
of recent origin, which has hitlierto been met with only in very small 
quantities, ranks first; next to this the common Peruvian, the 
Ichaboe, the Patagonian and the Saldanha-Bay guano follow in de¬ 
creasing value.—In the second half of his memoir, Way has given a 
calculation of the money-value of the difierent kinds of guano in 
comparison with that of other manures. 

Regarding the presence of phosphates in guano, sec Sfercorite in 
the Report on Mineralogy. 

Various i{:iiids of Manure. —In another mejnoir, Way(l) has in¬ 
vestigated various materials which are used in agriculture as manure, 
and likewise such as have been recommended as fertilising agents. 

1. Sprats (Germ., Sprotten; French, Esprots; Sardino ; 

a small species of herring, Clupea sprattus), which are caught in 
enormous quantities on the, coasts of Sussex, Kent, and Essex, and 
are used as manure for wheat and hops. A sufficient number of the 
fish were crushed, and the mass dried and investigated. It yielded 
64 per cent of water, 19 per cent of fat, and 1’94 i>cr cent of 
nitrogen, corresponding to 16-8 jjcr cent of albuminous compounds. 
The composition of the ash is given in Tab. F. Nos. 205 and 206. 

2. Liquid manure., from a tank which communicated only with the 
cow-houses and piggeries. One litre yielded 17'23 grins, of solid 
constituents, which consisted of 11*56 grins, of ash, and 5*67 grms. 
of organic matter; 1 litre, moreover, yielded 5*08 grms. of ammonia. 
Tlie analysis of the ash is given under No. 207 of Table F. 

3. Scutch, consisting of hair and other animal matters with lime. 
Regarding the composition. See Nos. 13 and 14, Tab. H. The 
specimen. No. 13, gave 0*89, and No. 14, 1*67 per cent of nitrogen. 

4. Old alkali waste. No. 15, Tab. H., which may be employed as 
a mixture of gypsum and carbonate of lime. 

5. Three kinds of woollen refme, which is known to be a very 
efficacious manure, gave 7*87, 7*00, and 8*70 per cent of water, and 
when dried, 11*37, 10*67, and 12*97 nitrogen.—The composition of' 
a fourth kind, of inferior quality, is given under No. 16, Tab. H. 

6. The compositions sold under the name of animal guano” 
(Nos. 17 and 18, Tab. H), and those under Nps. 19, 20, and 21, are 
valueless as artificial manures. No. 22, sold under the name of 
“ tillage for turnips” is nothing but a red soil, probably derived from 
the new red sandstone formation(2). 


(1) Journ. of the Royal Agricult. Soc. of England, X, Part 2. 

(2) The patent specification of Th. Richardson's artificial inaunre, see Chem. Gaz. 
1849, 28; Diiigl. Pol. J. CXI, 310.—In reference to the ash of human excrements, see 
p. .383. Regarding the j)roportion of alkalies and phosphoric acid, as well as the com¬ 
position of coprolites, see the Report on Chemical Geology, 
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J. Durochcr(l) has published some observations, regarding the 
influence of the soil upon vegetation. His paper, however, contains 
nothing that is new. 

itussian Black Kartk— E. Schmid(2) has repeated the analysis 
of Russian black earth {Tscherno-sem) with four specimens from the 
district Orel. Nos. 1, 2 and 3, are virgin soils from three different 
strata. No. 4 came from an unmanured arable field. The specimens 
appeared of a dark grayish-brown colour, and formed a fine powder 
perfectly free from gritty particles. Schmid determined the organic 
substance' by the loss which the earth suffered on ignition, and 
treated the ignited residue with concentrated hydrochlo.ric acid; the 
insoluble portion is termed “ silica and silicates.’^ In addition to the 
results which are given in Tab. A, Nos. 19 to 22, the percentage of 
nitrogen in tin; dried earth, and the specific gravity have likewise 
been determined. 



1. 1 

2. 

3. 

! 

Nitrogen 

0-99 1 

0'4.'> 1 

0 33 

0-48 

Sp. gr. 

2-21 ' 

2-28 

2-21 1 

210 


'Jlie residue of No. 3, which was insoluble in hydrochloric acid, 
yielded : 84‘21 ])cr cent of silicic acid, 12‘43 sesquioxide of iron and 
alumina, l'2l lime, 0 37 magnesia, 1*17 potassa, and 0'32 soda.— 
Each of the specimens, when treated with water, yielded a yellowish- 
coloured extract, %\liich could not be obtained clear even by passing 
it through a double filter; the })ortion soluble in water therefore 
could not be determined with certainty; it was, however, less than 
one j)er cent. The microscopic examination led to no definite 
result.—^Schmid considers the extraordinary fertility of the black 
earth to be chiefly due to humus, to which he attributes less of a 
chemical action than of a mechanical effect in loosening the soil. 

InveatlKatlons of the Ashes of Plants.— The most recent scientific 
researches regarding the mineral constituents of vegetables- are 
characterised by a three-fold .tendency ; firstly, by a severe 
criticism of the methods employed; secondly, by entering into the 
study of the distribution of the constituents of the soil in the various 
organs of plants j and finally, by a more statistical mode of treat- 
ment(3). 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 746. 

(2) Petersb. Acad. Bull. Vlll, 161; J. Pr. Clicm. XLIX, 129. 

(3) Our knowledge regarding the occurrence of ndiieral substances in the organisms 
of plants, and the necessity of these constituents to their existence.and development, is, 
like the commencement of all knowledge, only of a qualitative character. The constant 
occurrence of phosphates in the seeds of plants proves almost beyond a doubt the 
necessity of the presence of these salts in their formation in like manner, the presence 
of alkalies, which we find in the form of. carbonates in the ashes of ligneous plants, or 
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Relations between tbe Constituents of Tcgretable Ashes, and the 
Bevelopment of Plants. —The Prince of Salm-Horstmar(l) has 
been engaged in a series of synthetic experiments, in order to decide 
which of the ash-constituents are absolutely necessary to the growth 
of jdants, and which are not. He chose for his experiments the oat- 
plant, sowed the grains in an artificial soil of ignited sugar-charcoal, 
watered it with distilled water, and supplied the ash-constituents by 
means of the following preparations, which were partly dissolved in 
the water, and partly incorporated in the sugar-charcoal: silicate of 
potassa and of soda ; carbonate, phosphate, and sul])hatc of lime; the 
same salts of magnesia ; sesquioxide of iron containing protoxide with 
and without manganese; suljjhate of protoxide of iron ; carbonate of 
manganese; carbonate of ammonia; nitrate of lime, magnesia, and 
ammonia. By modifying the experiments in various ways, omitting 
one, and sometimes all of these prejiarations—adding them at one time 
in increasing proportions, and at the other times in decreasing quan¬ 
tities, and in each instance accurately observing the growth, ajqicar- 
ance, and character of the plants thus cultivated, Salm-Horstmar 
arrived at the following r<!sults : without addition of any of the 
above-mentioned substances the plants remain dwarfish, but without 
any abnormal development. Por the successful growth of plants, 
nitrogen (ammonia) and the requisite ash-constituents must be added 
at the same time. Absence of the om;, especially of the latter, en¬ 
feebles the action of the other. In the absence of phosphoric acid, 
sulphuric acid, potassa, lime, iron and manganese, the plants, in 
every instances, attained an abnormal growth, were feeble, and of 
unnatural softness, and raj)idly faded away; they were pai’t.icularly 
weak when no silicic acid and magnesia were present. Iron acted 
most surprisingly upon the luxurious and vigorous appearance;, espe;- 
cially in regard to tlie colour, strength of stem, and roughness; but 
when an excess w^as added it produced dry spots on the plants. Too 
large a proportion of manganese caused tJie leaves to curl up in 
a peculiar manner. Without weakening the plants neither the 
potassa could be replaced by soda, nor the lime by magnesia. 

In the w'hole of these exj)eriments the |)lant8 wei’c placed in 
abnormal circumstances, and only in one single instance (and in that 
only a single grain was pj'oduccd) did they yield corn. Mor(;over, 
the experiments were exclusively confined to the constituents, and 
the quantities required thereof, without any attention b(;ing paid to 
the way in which the nutrition of the plants was accomplished, whilst 


such as are rich in sugar, atnylon and oil, appears to bear a certain relation to the 
assumption and deposition of carbon. To discover in what relation the phosphates or 
the alkalies individually stand to each other in these functions, what part they inde¬ 
pendently play, is the present problem. 

(T) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 193 (subsefjucntly, with improvements and additions, J. Pr. 
Chem. XLVIl, 480); J. I’liarm. [3] XV, 470. 
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tlu' influence of the chemical and mechanical condition, the state of ^^°to 
combination, the solubility, the division of the individual nutritive 
.substances were likewise entirely disregarded. • wood. 

Katlo «f f^oda to tlic Potassa In Wood. —C. l?ischof(l) has made 
the question, regarding the ratio of soda to the potassa in wood- 
a.shcs, the subject of a comprehensive investigation. The author was 
led to this investigation by the diserepaneies exhibited by the com[) 0 - 
sitionofthe ashes of dilferent kinds of wood, and of the potashes 
which are ])repare.d from them. Whilst in these ash(!s, a proportion 
of soda amounting to from O’O.oS to 2'17 tinies the quantity of 
j)otassa is present, Witt stock, Thaiilow, and Bley, have found 
only traces in potashes, but on tlie other hand, llerrnann lias 
found in the potashes fi’om Kasan, as inucli as d’lG per cent of 
soda. Bisehof does not attcmjit a rejietition of the analyses of 
jiotashes, but rathew seeks an answer to the above qiujstion by the 
observation of the following points. 1st, tlie inctliod of incineration ; 

.2nd, the mctliod of determining the alkalies ; «3rd, the locality or 
nature of the soil; and 4th, the botanical diflerences of the trees. 

After Bisehof had convinced himself that the exhausting the 
wood with boiling sulphuric acid to avoid incineration led to no 
result, and that the jiartieles carried oil’with gases during the process 
of incineration contained, it is true, chlorine, sulphuric acid and 
lime, but only traces of alkalies, he pix'pared for his experiments a 
earbonaciKuis ash by biirning the wood in a chating-dish, from which 
tile flame was conducted liy means of a bent tube covered at the 
('\lremity with wire gauze, and destroyed the carbon by igniting the 
ash in a platinum dish. The method of Bose did not apjiear to him 
(o be attended with any particular advantage for this purpose. 

A comprehensive investigation into the ordinary methods of deter¬ 
mining the alkalies(2), and experiments upon the constituents soluble 
in water, and those which ai'c insoluble, as well as upon tlie entire 
ash, led the author to the conclusion that the discrepancies in the 
lu’oportions of soda found in the ash of the sfime plants arc princi¬ 
pally due to the method of analysis. To obtain some information rc- 
iJCarding the I5rd })oint, namely, the influence of locality and nature of 
the soil. In; selected wood of different ages aiid dilfewait si'asons, wdth 
and without the bark, taken from stems sometimes of .2, sometimes 
of 4 inches in diameter, of Quercus rofmr and Fagiis ftijlvatica of 
well-(;hosen localities. These were ; the Siebengebirij/e and Vorgebirge 
m;ar Bonn, whose rocks (Labradorite and Albite), with the exception 
of the Drachcnfels, which consists of vitreous felspar, contain a pre¬ 
ponderating pi’oportion of soda; the Rilckersberg near Obcrcasscl, 


(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 19.3; in part as Dissertation “ de Alcalibns in Plantis,” 
ISonn, 1848. 

(2) See this Report, p. 418. 
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with a prcpondci-atiiif? quantity of soda; the aluminous slate 
district of Bmndorf near Coblcntz, containing only potassa; the 
Venusberg near Bonn, a soil derived from the dcibris of ciystallinc 
and sedimentary rochs. All the speeimens of wood were selc(T,(;d 
from loealitii^s wlicre no intermixture of foreign substances was to be 
apprehended. 

From his (;x]>eriments, made with the object which we have indi¬ 
cated, Bisehof has arrived at the following general conclusions : 

The soda is present in that portion of the ash which is soluble in 
water, in quantity too small for determination; this is the case with 
the oak and with the beech, w hether the soil be poor or rich in soda. 
The ])ro])ortion of soda also contained in lhat])art of the ash(l) w hich 
is insoluble in water, amounts only to a small tithe of the quan¬ 
tity of potassa ])resent, even in soils containing an excess of soda. 
The ratio of alkalies in wood is throughout different from that of 
the corresponding soil : nevertheless, the diffei'ence in the compo¬ 
sition of the soil has some, but oidy a minute intluence. 

Ratiii «f tijo Potassa to tlic Nofla In Plants generally. — C. Bis- 
chof(2) has been induced, from the foregoing ri'sults of his investi¬ 
gations on the oak and the beech, to examine! for the same object, 
the, proportions of ])otassa and soda, in the ash(!s of other plants. 
Foi' this ])urpose he has given a synoptical table of the ])ro])or- 
tions of potassa and soda, expressed in percentage-numbers of 
the total amount, contained in 21o dilhnmt asbes of plants. The 
trustworthiness of tlu! numbc'rs so obtained, or in other words, the 
knowledge of1he ratio of the two alkalies to each other, is essen¬ 
tially dependent on the accuracy and care displayed in conducting 
the analyses. 

lleuc(' he first directs his attention to the method of analysis, and 
states that the remarks of llcintz, Mitseherlich, llainin(!lsberg 
and 11. Hose have excited the doubts of chemists regarding the trust¬ 
worthiness of previous analys(!s of ashes generally, and iispecially 
the determinations of potassa; he, moreove]*, ])oints out that in the 
ordinaiy method of determining the soda from the difference, every 
impurity of the alkaline chlorides, for instance, the imperfect pre- 
ci])itation of the chloride of barium, presence of phosphoric acid, as 
well as the indiscriminate use of bichloride of platinum, tends to 
produce an ajijiarent inci'case in thi; quantity of soda; he finally 
states that an accurate separation of potassa and soda was only in 
few analyses actually intended, and frequently intentionally omitted. 

Amongst the 2()0 laud-plants of the above-mentioned synopsis, 

contained potassa only ; these included many grains of corn, jieas 
and beans; -ij- contained a considerably larger quantity of potassa than 
of soda; amongst this number ai’c included most of the other culti- 


''I ’l Comp. p. 418 of this Report. 


(2) J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 208. 
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vjittid plants, especially tobacco and sugar-cane, in which the potassa 
amounted to between ()‘7r> and (}‘9G of the total quantity of alkalies. 
Bischof here adds some remarks upon the circumstances which 
may lead to fallacies regarding the relative ^^antitics of potassa 
and soda. 

A eom])arison of the ash-analyses with the corresj)onding soils 
offers a far more inqmrtant contribution towards the solution of the. 
question at issue, than do the mere analyses of the ashes them¬ 
selves. However, on account of the very uncertain data regarding 
th(^ soils, Bischof was unable to institute an inquiry of this kind. 
A specimen of wheat analysed by Erdmann, and of thtt horse-chest¬ 
nut investigated by Wolf, wei'c frei; from soda, although the plants 
were grown Tipon a porphyry soil, containing principally soda-fel- 
sj)ar. According to Daubeny, no difference was found between 
Ijai ley grown on the coast and some which was cultivated in the inland 
districts of England. In cases wherein the soil on which the plants 
ha\c- grenvn has been analysed, a eonq)arison is inadmissible, since 
generally no distinction is made bctwcufi the soluble accessible alkali, 
and lliat which is contained in the non-disintegrated constituemts of 
the soil. Way tdone has auulyst^tl the extract of the soil obtained by 
water holding carbonic acid in solution. With only one excc})tion he 
(bund it to eon tain soda as the ])r('vailitig constituent, Avhilst in the 
ete.j)s ])roduccd on the sauu; soil, he found ]iolassa to prevail. 

In like mainuu', marine plants, which grow in a medium, contani- 
iiig 20 tinu's mol(^ soda than potassa, ncvf'rtheless assimilate of the 
Jatler a larger quantity than ^4’ the foioner. Ff)urteen s])ecics of 
liieus, investigated l)y Eorehhaminer(l), contained on the average 
f'fjual projxutioiis of tlu^ two alkalies. 

From the precteding facts, which have been very minutely examhied 
by Bischof, the author concludes that an unequivocal prefei'cncc 
is gi\en by plants to potassa, and that tin; two alkalicts must be 
evidoitly of very diffenait value for the funt-tions of the vegetable 
organism. He is of opinion that a mutual substitution of these 
bases lor erne another cannot be admitted as a general law, but 
must rather be considered as an exception, lie acknowledges, how¬ 
ever, that the question regarding the preference given to ])otassa, 
cannot be well definitively discussed Avithout taking into consideration 
at the same time the varying distribution of th(5 soil-constituents in 
the different organs of plants, and during the different stages of vege¬ 
tation, &c., ])oints which have not yet received sufficient attention, 
observation being in fact confined to the orange and the horse- 
chestnut ; be leaves it mvdccided whether this prefci’cncc be of a 
more general or a limited signification. It is rather surju’ising that 


(1) J. Pr. Chciii. XXXVI, 385. 
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Biachof should have omitted to classify the soil-constitaents, present 
in a plant at tlic time of incineration, into assimilated and non-assi- 
milatcd (mere accidental) constituents, a classification which is closely 
connected with the (piestion at issue. 

The Aslics of IMants In their relation to the Kxhanstlon of Noils.—■ 
In order to i-cndcr the analysis of soils of any real utility to af^ricul- 
tultuve and vegetable ])hysiology, the primary and essential requisite 
is that the s])ccimen submittetl to analysis should rci)re.sent the mean 
qiiality of tin; soil, the nature of which is to be d{^t(‘rmined. An 
ex’pciriment undertaken by the Tjandes-Oeconomie-Collegium (Board 
of Agriculture), of I’russia, to ascertain the exhaustion of tlu^ soil 
by any given crop(l), furnishes an interesting, though not very 
satisfactory proof how important it is to ])ay attention to the 
above-mentioned conditions. They adopted the following method: 
before the experiment, the chemical condition of the cx]>eri- 
mental field was first determined ; it was then cultivated successixc'ly 
with the same crops (peas and i-ape) until it was incapable of yielding 
auv more produce, when, finaily, the condition of the exhausted soil 
was again ascertained by a similar analysis, in order to compare the 
ditference thus obtained in the soil, with the amount of ash of the 
successive crops. In order, as much as possible to divest the result 
of all local influences, it wstS farther resolved that the experiment 
should embrace soils in I f ditferent places of the kingdom. I’inally, 
as an accessory to the above; conditiem in the instructions issued for 
the; undertaking, and committed to I t cultivators, the Board farther 
required that a field of as nearly uniform a ebaraete-r as ])ossil)le 
should be s(;le(;t(‘d; from 10 or 12 dilferiait j.hices of this field equal 
quantities of the arable soil, through its entire dc})th, should be; 
taken up with the spade, ])ut into a deal barrow, wed! mixed (with a 
spade?) and the; specimen taken from the mixture;. l']ve;i'y sample; 
was entriTsteel te) three difl'ea’cnt che;;nisLS te) be analyseel; in this 
manner the 42 i-esults of Table A, Ne)s. 1-14, were obtaineal. It is 
obviems that a s])e;cimcn so sedecte;d e;aiiuot j)OSsibly be a representa¬ 
tive of the meelium conelitie)u of the soil, ddiis might perba]>s be 
obtained by passing several cubic yards of the soil through a mill, 
anel thus I'celucing it into an impalpable powder, which would have 
to be submitte'.d, moreover, to a preiccss of careful lixiviation and 
sifting. According to the above treatment, the samples must vary 
from the mean com]>osition of the soil, by their probably containing 
lumps of earth, and stones; a circumstance of itself sufficient to 
falsify the result; but there is a more general source;of discrepancy, 
partly in the circumstance of the sand, the earthy and the soluble con¬ 
stituents being incapable of uniform mixture in a barrow, and pai’tly 
in the mode of collecting them. If the spade only penetrates once or. 
twice the subsoil to the depth of half an inch, this of itself will vitiate 

(1) From Ann. der Landwirthschaft, &c., XIV, 2, in J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 447. 
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the If the Boai’d of Agricultui-e, in this ])raiscworthy under¬ 

taking, intended to e,xeui])lify in how far agricultui’e can rely upon 
tlie analysis of tillage-soil, and what advantage it can cxj)ect from the 
same, some ])ains should have been taken to seexire to the chemists 
engaged to control each otlua-, the means of arriving at similar 
results, hy furnishing them with the same materials. In fact, the 
extraordinary differences in the analyses of the same soils arc powerful 
eviden(;e of the illusions .under which the Board has laboured during 
tht^ collection of tin; samples. Differences in the determination of 
silicic acid of from 2 to 3 |)er cent, as they occur throughout the whole 
of the analyses, or from 03 to 72 per cent (No. 2), of 78 to 88 per cent 
(No. 3), of 75 to 8f i)er cent (No. 11), in the hands o*f cxj)crienccd 
chemists, aided by the present nnthod of analjsis, can be solely 
owing to the mode of collecting the specimens. We cannot be sur- 
ju'ised to findthat the variation is still more considerable in such con¬ 
stituents as are only sparingly ])resent in the soil. The following 
is a tabular view of the proportional quantities of i)hosj)horie acid, 
of soda, and of ])otassa in the three ^rresponding analyses, and in 
round numix-rs: 


Ko. 
of ilif 
soil.^- 


l’li()si)liono acid in llic 
(list I second I lliii'd 
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19 
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1 

12 

1 
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0 
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2 

OO.') 


C, 

1 

2 

(race 


Corresiiondiiig to (lie uunibers of the Table A. 


1 i 0 

19 I 07 

2 1 

0 0 04 


It is obvious that the difficulties of soil-analys<;s are almost en- 
tirtily eonfiueil to the methods iulojited for procuring an average 
sanqdc. This might, however, be easily procured if tbe object was 
mcrijy to ascertain tbe conqiosition of the soil in general, but this 
knowledge is of very subordinate value. An analysis cannot further 
the objects of vegetable jiliysiology and agriculture, unless it affords 
an insight into the manner both of the distribution of .the constitu¬ 
ents of tbe soil, and of the combination of the various constituents into 
proximate minerals—into the degree of solubility and disintegration, 
and the mechanical condition of the soil in general. The Brussian 
Board of Agi’iculture, indeed, has ch^arly jierceived the importance of 
these conditions, and points out the interest which is attached to the 
knowledge, of the soil-constituents, which arc soluble in carbonic acid 
water, and has ju'oposcd, on account of the easier manipulation in 
analysis, to rc])lace this solvent by hydrochloric acid, llowevcr, in 
the specinuuis analysed, the true average ratio of soluble and insoluble 
matter no longer existed, and the accuracy of the results was moreover 
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praiits* fiffectc^d by the limited quantity of soluble constituents, the analysis 
in their of which is neccssaiily attended with many crroi’s of observation. It 
^^'he is not witluii oui’ proviiice to point out the means of performinj^ the 
sins” experiments with better results, but every im]n-oved method must, as 
far as possible, establish a surer basis for drawinj^ conclusions from 
small amounts to lar{;;c ones—from an ounce of the earth vindca- 
examination, to two millions of pounds of ai’ablc soil in the field. It 
would, for examjilc, be necessary to remove the soluble constituents 
from a large,r mass of soil, and then to divide them into sjiecimens, 
instead of dividing the soil into samples of a f<nv grammes, and after¬ 
wards extracting the soluble constituents. 

In reference to the special jn-oblem of the Board, namely, to de¬ 
termine the exhaustion of tln^ soil from the difference of its condition 
before and after the crojqiing, it may be said a priori that it is impos¬ 
sible, because it implies a demand on chemical analysis which exci'eds 
about a thousand-fold its cajiiibilitics. Voi‘ the 13 lbs. of ])hosphoric 
acid which a cro]) of sunnner-ra])e withdi-ew from an acre of laml—as 
the reporter, Magnus, 1n% very a])tly sliown—only amounts to 
O OOOGG jier cent of soil. 

The procedure of the Board of Agriculture is no isolated ease. 
The greater numbci’ of the other analyses of soils which hitherto 
have been published belong to tlie sa.me <•ilt^■,gory ; but experience 
of so comprehensive and ex'iiensive a miturc' as tlu^ ])rcsent, ])ermit 
us to ho])e that a firmer and more suitable su])])ort will in future be 
secured to the mighty lever of united means and forces. 

Vcsetalile Aslie.s. l»eas, itsiiJie The analyses I'rom No. 1 to 14, 

Table A, refer only to the soil before cropping ; and for the prcismit 
only the analyses of the first croji of ])eas and ra[>e have been imule, 
public. They are. given in Nos. 1 to fiB inclusive^, and in Nos. 1 17 to 
138 inclusive, of the tables B, 1) and I’L T1 I is inv't'stigat ion possesses 
the interest of affording ii comjiarison of the, constituents of tin; 
ashes of the saun; organs and jdants ]u’()duc(!d on diffcrmit soils, 
conducted more extensively than any similar previous ex.amination. 
On the w’hole, however, with the exception of a few jioints dincetly 
to In; mentioned, our knowledge of the functions of the constituents 
of ashes receives no (‘sseutial increase by th(;si; experiments. The 
influence of .the divei-sity of soil, although ]u;rce[)tible, is undeter¬ 
mined and but slightly^ marked, the fluctuations in the jiroportion of 
individual constituents arc not greater than in similar soils, <?. g., in 
the different amounls of potassa and phosphoric acid. A striking 
anomaly is exhibited by the per.s of .Turgaitschen j the peas them¬ 
selves contain 3G per cent of ])otassa Avithout any soda; the straw 
()‘35 per cent of jiotassa and 2i'lG p(;i- cent of soda.—The quantity 
and coin])ositiou of the ashes of both plants appear throughout less 
variable in the seeds than in flic haulm (the stalks and leaves) ; the 
]>reponderance or the diniiimtion of one of the constituents of 
the stem-ashes is by no means a criterion for deciding that then; 
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IT . • . . . 

121 

H7*5 

0*7o 

COO 

88-0 

1-97 

16-4 

15(i 

,, . 

It;-.I 

89-0 

0'7G 

G-90 

85-0 

1-95 

13-0 

15S 

Dale’s livbrid . . . 


88-0 

1-01 

8-11 

89-0 

1-19 

10-8 

100 

Ditto 

22-0 

92-0 

0-73 

9-OG 

86-0 

2-25 

lG-1 

ir.t 

(ireen-top white . 


92-0 

0-59 

7-10 

88-0 

1 82 

15-2 

— 

AVhite glol)e turnip . 

lo-o 

87-0 

M3 

8-70 

87-0 

2-34 

18-0 

— 

White swede . 

1 <;■.'{ 

87‘0 

0-91 

7-20 

81-0 

1-49 

9-3 

— 

(iicen-toj) swede . 

8-7 

900 

0-53 

5-30 

82-0 

1-51 

. 8-4 

— 

Piirple-toi) swede 

7'r> 

90-0 

0-5G 

5-GO 

79-0 

2-25 

10-5 

— 

(rreen-roimd t iirnip . 

111 

90'.“) 

0-G8 

7-20 

86-0 

1-54 

11-0 

— 

l'iir|ih'-top Seoteli 

111 

92-1 

0-Gl 

8-00 

85-2 

2*12 

14-3 

-- 

(irc(!n-top Scotch 

121 

92 2 

0-70 

8-98 

88-0 

1-.50 

12-5 

— 

Deeaiiler turnip . 


92-7 

0-18 

6-60 

84-6 

2-00 

13-0 

— 

Green-top Seoteli 

10-3 

900 

0-81 

8-40 

84-0 

1-92 

12-0 

— 

Seoleh purple-tophul- 
loi-ks. 

170 

92 0 

0G5 

8-12 

87-0 

1-93 

14-8 

— 

Purple-top .... 

Cl 

900 

0-82 

8-20 

82-0 

1-95 

10-8 

— 

Swede . 

4-2 

900 

0-12 

4-'20 

85-0 

1-59 

10-G 

— 

White stone turnip . 

22 0 

920 

0-80 

10-03 

90-0 

1-42 

1 1-2 

-- 

Scotch ))urple-top 

12-4 

92-0 

■0'87 

10-90 

87-0 

2-08 

lG-0 

— 

Ditto. 

100 

89-0 

1-10 

10-00 

90-0 

1-27 

1-2-7 

_ 

A'ellow hulloi'ks . 

ICe.l 

89-0 

0-78 

7-10 

86-0 

1-58 

11-3 

— 

(treeii-top .... 

l.oO 

91-0 

o-r .9 

7-70 

88-0 

1-44 

12-0 

_ 

Kve-hrighfs . . . 

• 121 

91-0 

0-70 

7-80 

81-0 

2-58 

13-G 

— 

Wliite stone 

7*5 

910 

0G4 

7-10 

87-0 

1-94 

14-9 

If.G 

BEETS. 

Yellow q:lobc . . . 

17-6 

91-0 

1-02 

11-.32 

90-0 

1-40 

14-00 

)C8 

T.ong red .... 

i;vo 

91-0 

O-Gl 

7-10 

90-0 

1-79 

17-90 

170 

Ditto. 

25-0 

90-0 

1-00 

1000 

90-0 

1-91 

19-10 


Glohe. 

— 

8G-0 

0-92 

6-60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto . . . * . . 

— 

810 

1-54 

9-00 

— 

— 

— 


CA ftHOTS. 

White Belgian , . 


8.')-0 

0-90 

G-40 




171 

Ditto. 

.ii-ri 

8.')*0 

0-77 

5-12 

75-0 

5-32 

21-30 

170 


23 4 

87-0 

0-82 

0-30 

76-0 

4-20 

17-50 

178 


23 1 

8.5-0 

0-92 

6-10 

82-0 

2-85 

15-80 

180 


— 

88-0 

1-00 

8-80 

. — 


— 

181 


— 

8G-0 

0-95 

6-80 

- ' 



182 

Artichoke .... 


81-0 

1-79 

11-20 

47-0 

15-00 

28-30 
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Num¬ 
bers 
(corre¬ 
spond¬ 
ing to 
Tables 
r ik l>.) 


(tRAIIST and its 
Variktirs. 


Moisture In 
100 parts of 


grain. BtravvJ chafl' 


Ibitahel strawlclintt 

in ' ” ^ ^ (that of tlio 

I Bruin - 


Hopeton wheat 
Hopeton wheat 
April wheat 
Spring wheat . 

Hriatol red wheat 
Clover’s red wheat . 
Red-chad'Daiitzic wheat 
Piper’s thick.sct wheat 
White-chad'wheat • 

ITopelon wheat . » 
Spalding wheat 
Creeping wheat 
Spring wheat 
White wheat 
Spring wheat 
Creeping wheat 
Uitto 
l>itto 

Spring wheat 
Hammond’s wheat . 

Red Britannia wheat 
Red wheat . 

White wheat • 

Creeping wheat 
Ditto . , , 

Ditto , . , 

i>itto 

Red-straw white wheat 
Hopeton wheat 
Ditto 

Piper’s thick-set 
White wheat 
Ho])eton wheat 
Ditto , 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Red-straw white wheat 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J^itto 

Ditto 

IMtto . • 

Ditto 

Hopeton w’heat 
French wheat 
Kgyptian w'heat 
Pol^h wheat from Odessa 
Marianopel wheat 
Old red Lammas wheat 


Unknown 
Chevalier barley 
Ditto 

Ditto from Moldavia 
Ditto 

Grains of Chevalier bar]e> 


ll>-00 
l2bo 
MOO 
11 00 
llf)0 
11 00 
1L>00 

13 r>o 

11 00 

11- o«> 
1 li'OO 
1 100 
13<K) 

1300 

ll>-00 

I L»*00 
13<I0 
13*00 
11*00 
13 00 
ll>*0() 

II *00 
13-00 

i 12*00 
1 100 

I 1 *00 
11*00 

II *20 
0*00 

I !*0n 
11-00 

12- 00 

11 - on 
1200 
12‘00 
1200 
12*0li 

12 - 00 
12*00 

II *00 
non 
11*00 
12*00 
l2'0O 
13-00 
11*00 
10*0<» 

11 -00 
10 oo 
12*00 



1 12m)0 
12 * 1 M > 
12 * 0 (> 
11*00 
11-00 
11 -00 
130(» 
12*00 
12*(>0 
11*00 
11 00 
13* 13 
12-01 
13*10 
12*21 

i 12(»0 

• 12*(m 

‘ 12*00 
11*00 
n;oo 

13-(Mi 
13-00 
12-00 
13*00 
11-00 
I 2*(>0 
11-00 




rH41 — j 
M»0 ; 12-20 i 


1-04 I 4*rn i 
I -02 i 0‘rt.'» ‘ 


2*13 I 8*47 


Hopeton oats . 
Potato oats 
Ditto 

Polish oats 
Ditto 

Unknown • 
Out-chaff . 

Rye, English 
White peas 
Ditto 

Common field-beans 


10 00 — 
17*60 10T>4 
I 10*00 10*38 
i 10-00 10*71 


IfioO 
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will be II similar or the same ])roportio)i in the ash of the seed. The 
o\ve:cn of the bases which have been united with the organic consti¬ 
tuents of the jdants is by no means constant; in general the dif¬ 
ference in the coin])osition of the ash of one and the same vegetable 
or ])art of the plant, is far greater than can be a.scribed to the mode 
of analysis. 

It will be intcrcstitig to compare the results which will be obtained 
by the continuation of these exjjcriments on the ashes of different 
crojis takem in a seiies of successive ytiars. 

^Vlicnt, llaricy, Kyc, Oats.— The Hoi/rif Ai/ricuUvral Societi/ fif 
I'higland, like the kindred institution in I’rnssia, has’ devoted a part 
ol' iis means to tlie.invc'stigaiion of tlic iiiincj’al co*nslituents of 
cnhi\ated j)lants. The two eln inists, ,l.Th. AVay and G. 11. Ogston, 
who have been commissioned by the Society to make the analytical 
part of the experiments, liave in tlieir acconnt(l) jiroceeded on the 
assnm])lion liiat the iji\'<'stigation of ])lant-ash( s can only be of value, 
by inelnding as many cases as arc by any means jiracticablc, i. c., by 
treating the statistical rjnestion simultaneously with the agricultural 
and chemical inquiry. Such a [ilan merits t!ie highest aeknouletlg- 
ment, since it demands in no. ordinary degree the ])erseverance of 
the ol)sei’\ cTs, a pm’sevei ance winch the above eliemists, as well as 

II. Tanner and Arkeli, who acted under their direction, have so 
lihcrally bestowed on the snbjc ct of tlieir iiivesiigat ion, wliieb i>. to 
be regarded only as the eommeneeim nt of a series of experiments 
undertaken by tbc same Soeiety. The ])resent iii\estigatioii only 
embraces two widely dltfereiit kinds of culti\ated plants, namely, tlie 
cereal jilanl^ (espeeiidly tr/ii at) ami the farnips or root cro]is. 

I'he ])hinfs investigalicl were received from a body of agrienltnr- 
ists, who transmitted with tliem certain information in ])rinted forms 
wbieh eomprebended the following- notitieations : 1. method of eol- 
leeting, jiaeking and transmission ; 2. genus, sju'eies and variety ; 

IJ. locality or ])iaee. of cultivation ; 1. mode of cultivation ; .5. genera! 
eluiraeler" of the soil; U. its gi'oh'gieal formation; its ])rcpara- 
tion, mamin, ice.; S. nature of the subsoil; t). rotation of crops; 
10. time of sowing and barvesting; 11. (.‘ondition and amount ol 
tbc jiroducc.—Additional jiarticnlars regarding tbc cereals of all 
tbc samjdcs sent for analysis were obtained in the laboratory, 
naimdy, 12. proportional weight of the corn, eliaff and straw,,'re¬ 
spectively ; 13. medium length ol the stalk; 11. si'ccilic gravity of 
the grain ; I.'i. (with several exetqitions) the weight of a bushel of 
grain ; IG. the. ])roportion oi‘ water and aslu s in the grain, chaff and 
straw. Tlu'sc details and results, in so far as they bear upon the 
main ol)')e,et, are connnnnieatid in Table I, the numbers of which 
eorresjmiul with those, of Tables 11 to F. For the remaining exten- 


Vegetiilile 

ashes. 

Peus, 

rape 


(1) Journ. of the Itoyal Agrioult. Six:. of VH, Part 2, p. MJIi to 07H. 
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'^BBhra'** details, for which we have no space, we refer to the original and 

Wheat, copfine our notice to the following, llespectiiig No. 12, it has been 
*’rye/’ Considered preferable to establish the relative proportion in the 
samples themselves (from 30 to 40 plants), rather than to determine 
it upon the whole produce of the estate or farm, for this double 
reason, that there the amount of moisture could not have been easily 
ascertained, and because such determinations are much more uniform 
when made by one individual than when performed by several; be- 
' sides, a comparison of the whole ])roduce gave no essential dift’erenee. 
The mean length of the straw in 11 samples grow'n on College farm 
was 36 inches; in 12 sam])les from Tdr. IMorton, 43‘3 inches; in 15 
from Sir J. Johnstone, 41’3. The weight of.both straw and chaff 
is by agricidturists generally estimated at about from 1 ’5 to 2'5 
times as great as the weight of the grain; this estimate is decidedly 
too high; for according to tin; jn-esent results the average is only 1'2 
times as great as the vrciglit. of the coru.^—IVith resjn'ct to Nos. I f 
and 15, it was a general opiiii;):i that tin; weight of tin; single graiti 
of wheat was nearly propoitiijuate to its glutinous constituents or to 
its real value, but that tliis weight is only very inaccurately ex[)ressed 
by the weight of a bushel; therefore, for the sake of comparison on 
the one side the .specifh- gravity, and o:-i the other side the weight of 
a bushel of each s])ecimen was deteruuned. Tliis last was deter¬ 
mined by means of a flask of ascertained capacity holding about 
1000 grains of corn, togethe r with a few corrections suggested by 
experience. Tiie numbers in Table 1 eoutirni the conjecture pre¬ 
viously ent(;rtaiued. 

In reference to the asltes of tlie jilaiits (eoin])are Taldes C aigl J), 
Nos. 67 to 116), Way and Ogstou deduce the following facts as 
the results of their experiments. Tiie diversity of soil has no dclinife 
influence on the amount of ashes contained in ])laijts, yet it ap])e..‘irs 
luglicst on clayey soils, less so on calcareous, and least of all on 
sandy soils. Tlie sti-ongt;st (stifFest) straw contains the largest 
amount of asli, and vice oertsd. The quantity of ash in the chaff is 
proportionate to that of the straw, and not to that of the; grain : in 
the latter the amount of ashes also fluctuates, but the variation is con¬ 
fined by narrower limits than in the straw and chaff. The variation 
in the weight of ashes is as great in corn produced on the same as on 
different soils; it does not app(;ar to be dependent on climate, nor on 
the variety cultivated; on the other band, in all the samjiles examined 
it is in an inversi; ratio to the ])roduce, so that it njipcars us if an 
equal amount of ash-constituents were removed from the soil by the 
grain whatever the weight of the crop may be. The chemical com- 
jiosition of the particular kinds of soil was not ascertained, yet it was 
noticed that in the one case where the grain contained least ash and 
was of the least sp. gix, that sample was grown upon a soil whose 
exhaustion even before the wheat croj) was taken had been proved by 
two unsuccessful crops of turnips. From the analyses, it appears 
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that the climate and the soil have as little material effect on the 
conijiosition as on the amount of the ashes j the preponderance of 
one of the constituents, as lime, silicic acid, &c., in the soil, docs not 
increase the proportion of the same constituent in the ash of the 
crop produced thereon. 

Though it cannot be doubted that the variations in composition 
and amount of ash in the same plant, or in the same organ of the 
j)luut, depend on causes which will be ascertained by chemical in- 
quiry; yet the data of Way and Ogston have not as yet disclosed 
such causes. Their opinion is, that the key to the solution of this 
question is to be lound in th(^ I'act, that the composition of the ashes 
docs iiot depend upon the entire organs of a ])laftt, but*on the more 
I)roximate constituents of the sann;. In the seed of wheat, for 
e.\ani])le, which is neither aiTt>toijiically nor chemically homogeneous, 
it a])peai‘s that tlnax' ('xists a jicrfeetly dehnitive relation between the 
gintin, starch, See., and the mineral constituents beloughig to them. 
This is s)i])ported by the following results of experiment ; 


: \ 

c. 

D. j E. 

F. 

j * 

1 lojictcm 1 

1 Sauily soil 

i-n« : 

1 <;i 

*:5y!»r 

()-78 

n-4() 

i 0-22G 

Wheat, ! 

1 Ditto . . 1 

] ii'.Ki : 

1 71 

•K’.-aH 

0-7'.> 

11 ■.‘42 

; O'ilC. 

tour I 

1 Cltiyoy soil ' 

1 

1 •(;;{ 

•i7-:i8 1 

O';)! 

11 •.'>2 

: ()•238 


I Ditto . . 

1 

I-ti!) 


o-'rj 

— ! 

I - 


L\, sp. pvav.; ]5, (piiiiiiiiy ol' usli; (;, (lu.ar.tity of p!io.-.phorie acid in (lie grain; 1), 
(piuntity ol a^ll in ilie Hour; K, (juaulity of glutiu in the grain ; T, (luantity of ash in the 
glniin. li to 1' arc cxpic.'scd ci ntcsiinaily.) 


Whilst for tlu^ two kinds ol‘ soil the amount of ash in tin; grain is 
t qnal, a dectdtal dilfeiv iice becomes appartmt in the amount of that 
which is eonlained ii; the Hour; it farther ajqiears that the amount of 
ash contained in the glutiu remains constantly the same. The jihos- 
jihoric; acid in tlu' entire grain is not in projiortion to that in the 
glutiu, although in the o])iniou of Way and Ogston it can scarcely 
be doubted that tlu; glutinous constituents in the grain are combined 
with constant ])ro])ortions of phosphates.—The discrepancies in the 
amounts of the ashes contained in grain, straw and chaff, arc ordy 
due to the silicic acid; if this is removed, no perceptible, difference 
rianains.—Finally, AVay and Ogston endeavour to establish a con¬ 
nection between the moisture of the vegetable dried in the atmosphere 
and the auu.'unt of ash (after deducting the silicic acid); this is at 
least hazardous and contrary to jirobability.—The composition of the 
various ashes jn esents nothing which could support the view of the 
mutual substitution of individual bases (especially potassa for soda). 
In cases where both soil and manure abounded in soda; this latter 
constituent did not appear to be sensibly increased in the ashes. 

The numbei' of obserxations on barley and oats is too limited to 
admit of the deductionjof tenable conclusions for the present; but 


Vegetable 

ashes. 

Wheat, 

barley, 

rye, 

oata. 
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agree in this remarkable result, that the ashes of the grain of 
b'ariej*’ these two phiuts do not vary from those of wheat, cxc(^])t in the 
rye, ’ uiueh higher amount of silicic acid. If the mean constituents of th(‘ 
ash, after deducting the silicic acid, be compared, all essential dif¬ 
ferences disa])])car. 

Turnip, Wliite Turnip, Carrot, Articiioke.— In reference to the 
root-culture-plants(l) all the samples have been deteraiined as fol¬ 
lows: 1. The proportion by weight of the root to the leaves in the 
plant in the fresh state ; 2. the amount of water, and 3. the pro¬ 
portion of ash ill both. These data arc given in Table K. llithca to 
the ashes of only a part of tin; sani])lcs have been analysiul ; the 
results arc given in Tables K and F, Nos. f to 181 inclusive.—As 
it is difficult to separate ]ierfectly the htaves from the root, as the 
leaf-stalks penetrate and are partly devc^loped in the latter organ. 
Way and Ogston lay no absolute, but rather a comjiarative, value 
upon the results of their weighing.—The jirineijial results of their 
analyses are as follows : 

In England three varieties are included in the gein.-ral tm-m 
turnip, namely, jirOpia- turnips, swedus' and hijbrids, all ol‘ which 
possess the same general characters. Among tlie numerous causes 
which jiossihly affect the relation of the leaves to the roots, thcj*e is 
no single one that can be selected as the obvi<msly reguliating cause; 
but in several cases hi turnips fi’oin the same soil a similar ri'lation of 
the two is evident.—Tlie, rpiantity of water contained in the tnrni]i 
amounts on an aviu'age to 90 per cent, and in the leaves to So'o per 
cent, but the variations from these mean quantities are considerably 
greater in the leaves than in the roots. The total Aveight of a crop of 
turni])s in its green or fresh state is a very unfair measure of its 
value, that is, of its cpiantity of dry substance. Tu this resjiect 
thci'c is a gr(;at fallacy in the statements of the efficacy of different 
manures, which appear to cause a jiroportionally higher production of 
water than of the real substance of the tuinip. In one case a field 
was cropped with turnips two years successiv<‘ly, tin; fir*t year without 
nianure, the second with a dressing of bone-ash and guano. The-, 
increase of the whole ci’O]) produced by tin; manured field was 35 jier 
cent more than the jiroduee of the field undressed, but only l l jicr 
cent whe,n the amount of the root was ascertained. The ])roportion 
of ash in the leaves is more than double, that of the roots, and in 
both we ])crccive very great, and indeed greater differences stated 
than in the cereal jilants, even when allowance is made for the 
inequality in tin; quantity of water.—This is conjectured by Way 
and Ogston to be owing ])artly to the probable circumstance that 
tlie turnip contains more of the soil-constituents in a non-assimilated 
state than the dry cereal cj’ops, and partly because it is very difli- 


0) Journ. of the .Royal Agricult. Soc. of England, VIII, Part t. 
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cult to (Ictcrininc the exact period when the root-crops arrive at 
maturity. 

In the turnip itself, the chemical constituents of the ash present tnmip. 
only very moderate variations, but those of thei»lcaves vary very con- artic'hokV. 
siderably. The amount of mineral soil-constituents removed by the 
turnips alone from a given surface is nevertheless in diffi;rcnt cases 
very unequal on account of the variation in the amount of ash. So 
it is with the leaves, 15ut there is a very remarkable adjustment 
manifest when the ashes of the entire crop (roots and leaves in tluur 
natural relation) are taken into consideration, an adjustment which 
extends both to the weight of the ashes and to the weight of their 
separate constituents. Hence it would apju'ar as if a cro*p of turnips 
has the power of assimilating only a definite amount of phosphoric 
acid, alkalies, lime, &c., which are, however, very differently dis¬ 
tributed, according to circumstances, in tluf individual organs.—Thc 
composition of tin; turni])-ash in some degree: indicates a rej)laccmcnt 
of potassa by soda; the ash of the leaves on tlie other hand, 
exhibits no such indication. lloth parts of the plant contain a 
n inarkably large cpiantity of chloride of sodium, and especially the 
leaves. The greatest dilfei-ence in 1,'oth is in the quantity of lime, 
which averaux s Cy times as much in the leaves as in the roots. 

AV ay aiul (Igston deduce simihu’, though only prehminary, con¬ 
clusions, on account of the small number of experiments, from theii' 
observations on mdiKjold-iviirzcl, carrot and artichoke, which we, for 
this reason, omit for the present. U[)on the whole the three roots 
exhibit a pretty similar dej)ortmcnt, and csi>ecially in the quality and 
quantity of mineral constituents which they require. This circum¬ 
stance is remarkable, for the carrot will yield a fair crop without 
manure, which is not the case either with turnip or mangold-wurzel. 

Tlu“ analytical processes ofler little that is new. In order to deter¬ 
mine the quantity of ashes which they contain, the various parts ol 
the vegetables were burned to a white ash in a shallow platinum 
dish ; in such ashes as were easily fused the incineration was effected 
at a lower ti niperature, and the unconsumed carbon deducted. In 
analysing the ashes fimu 30 to 40 times more substance was ein- 
I)loyed, and this was heated to dull redness till the carbon formed 
ceased to glimmer. Ashes containing a large pro])ortion of silicic 
acid, or sncli as retained too much carbon, were subji-ct('d to a second 
ignition with an equal weight of nitrate of baryta. On this subject, 
and on the determination of phos])horic acid, see ])p. 307 and -14 7. 

After the jnihlication of tlu sc! analyst's, AVay and Ogston became 
acqriainted w ith the observat ions of j\'l itscherlich and IT. Hose 
regarding the influence of incineration upon the comi)osition of the 
ash. They immediately commenced a series of experiments on this 
subject, fi'om which they conclude that the method of preparing 
ashes practised by them occasions a |)crceptible loss oidy in one of 
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constituents of the ash, namely, in the sulphur (of the sulphuric 
Turnip, ^acid). Ou this account(l) Way and Ogston performed the analysis 
luriii^', of tlie several plants, which arc distinguished by the amopnt of sul- 
artSoke. phur whicli they conlliin, tlic results of which are given in Nos. 37— 
58 inclusive, Nos. 61—66 inclusive. Nos. 194—196 inclusive, and 
in Nos. 200 and 201 of Tables B, C, and F. They determined the 
sulphur alwaj's according to a method which they recommend for 
this pui’pose, and in which the unaltered substance of the plant is 
oxidised by nitric acid before combustion. The results obtained are 
given, together with the quantities of water contained in the plants 
examined, in Table L. 

Clover; Sainfoin; Italian Rxe-nrass. —The comparative analyses 
of the hay of red and white clover (Nos. 61—61 inch, Table C) rei’er to 
two samples, the one from a sandy soil, the ‘other from a clayey 
soil. The comparison shows that the diversity of soil is inappreciable 
in the eompositifin of the aslu!s of the whole plant; yet'tlxe samples 
invesligeied jirove that in different varieties of the plant there is 
a perceptible diilerence in the ashes.—In like maJiner, the ash of 
sainfoin (Kos. 65 and 66 of Table C) and that of the Italian rye-grass 
(Nos. 200 and .201 of Table F) show no perceptible difference of 
composition whether the i)lant has been collected in blossom or in 
seed. Clover and sainfoin belong to the series of plants ou which, 
according to e\])eriei;eo, gypsum exercises a beneficial influence. In 
fact, the quantity of sulphur in the form of suljdniric acid, which the 
first withdraws iiom the soil, is sufficient to render it probable 
that an introduction of suli)luiric acid is to ,1 certain extent the object 
of manuring with gvpsum. But a glance at Table L shows that 
other cultivated jdants, namely, ])eas, ho])s, and others, ou which 
gypsum has not the same effect,, absorb, nevertheless, an equal quan¬ 
tity of sul])hur from the soil. 

Heps. —The ashes f)f the three varieties of the strobiles of the hops 
exhibit considerable differences in the quantities of silicic acid and 
potassa without the decrease of pofassa being compensated by the 
increase of soda. It is, however, doubtful whether these fluctuations 
arc to be ascribed to the diversity of the soil or to the diffei’ences 
in the varieties of the plant. The plants Nos. 195 and 196 (Tables 
F and L) were sulj)huriscd, a circumstance which, according to Way 
and Ogston, explains the higher amount of sulphur found in these 
specimens when compared with that of No. 191. 

Peas; Beans.— The following analyses of two varieties of peas, and 
two of beans, as W'ell as of the haulrn, wci'c instituted with special 
regard to the condition of the soil; the first analysis was made with 
the same seed which w-as sown, and the other with the seed and 
haulm produced fi’om the seed of the first experiment; one crop was 

(1) Joura. of the Royal AgricuU. Sue. of England, IX, Pari 1. 
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jiroducf'cl on a sandy, and the other on a clayey soil. In general, the 
effects attributable to the difference of soil and to the different 
* varieties of the plant are of slight importanc^j; but in this statement 
the produce of each crop is not taken into accoilnt. Farther, it was 
remarked that the ashes of peas are as different from each other as 
from the ashes of beans; and this is the case both with the straw and 
the seed. These results arc confirnlcd, moreover, by the analysis of 
pea- and of bean-ashes, mentioned in Way and Ogston’s treatise, 
quoted at page 474 (sec Tables 13 and C, Nos. 33—36 inch and 
Nos. 59 and 60); only one exception is to be noted, namely, that the 
bean-straw shows a considerable preponderance in alkalies. If the 
amount of the ashes of the whole crops be taken into account, 
it ajjpears that the bean- and pea-seed assimilate the mineral consti¬ 
tuents in tolejal)ly equal degrees, but that the straw of the bean 
only absorbs half as much of these as does the straw of the pea ; the 
difference for the most jiai’t consisting in lime anti magnesia. We 
should, however, be tleceived were we to attribute that difference to 
the unequal produce; it rather depends on the difference in the 
amounts of ash (5 per cent In the bean, and 7'5 to 8 per cent in the 
pea), which is, however, not constant, becoming, for example, ac¬ 
cording to the results conttiincd in the other treatise above-mentioned, 
alraf>st imj)erccptible. 

lAiiscea anil Oli-cnke. —While engaged in investigating the nutri¬ 
tive pro})erties of oil-cake(l) and oleaginous seeds. Way has taken 
the oj)portunity of publishing an analysis of the ashes of linseed 
(No., 149), by himself, of linseed oil-cake by Ward (Nos. 115 to 14<8 
inel.) and of rape-seed oil-cake, by Eggar (No. Ilf of Table E). 

As an appendix to the treatise noticed at p. 413, JI. Rose has 
published several analyses of the ashes of j)lants(.2), which under his 
direction, had been conducted b}- Weber and B. W. Bull, with the 
view of ascertaining the inflitcncc of the method adoj)ted upon the 
result. Nos. 29a to 32d inelusivi', of Table B, are ashes of peas; 
Nos, 139a to 112 Table E, of rape ; Nos. 103a to 10 Id Table D, of 
wheat, and Nos. 201a to d Table F, of ])ale beer lees. Nos. 31, 32, 
141, 142 are the results of direct incineration ; the i*cmaining numbers 
ai’c obtained by the successive exhaustion with water and hydrochloric 
acid and uieinerating the remaining charcoal.—The direct incineration 
is very difficult w’herc the alkalies are prejmndcrant, and compara¬ 
tively easy when the earths prevail. In every case, but especially in 
the former, the greater part of the chlorides of the alkali-metals are 
volatilised in this operation. The amount of 6’5 per cent of soda in 
the rape-straw which was incinerated directly, if no error attaches to 

(1) Sec p. 496. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 338; J. Pr. Clinni. XLVIII, 43; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 
171,271. 
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the transcription of the figures, is very remarkable; whilst the 
eens,rope, analysis by the new process gives no soda, and also no equivalent of 
nheat. gf godium. Ojjc hundred parts of the ash-constituents in 

the vegetables investigated are distributed in the various solvents as 
under: 


i Peas.* 

Ilapc.t 

JV_ 

Whuat.J 

j'^ 

Lces.§ 

1 (irains, i Straw. 

r 

t trains. 

Straw. 

r 

Grains. 

Straw. 

In the aqjieous extract . . 23-lG | 27'00 

9-50 

39-59 

30-80 

31-79 

27-21 

,, livdrochioric extract . 21‘t8 j (>5-87 

3500 

15-91 

13-93 

13-39 

37-70 

,, carbonaceous residue 55'3(> ' 7‘13 

51-90 

14-50 

19-27 

55-82 

35-00 


* No. 2!) a, b. c, d, and 30 a, li, c, d of Tab. R. 
t" No. 130 a, b. c, d, and 1 10 a. b,c, d of Tab. E. ^ 

+ No. 10.3 a, b, c, d. and 101 a, b, c, d of Tab. D. 

§ No. 204 a, 1), c, d of Tab, F. 

13aer(l) has published a chemical analysis of the ashes of peas, of 
pca-haulin and of rape-haulm without giving any detaiLs regarding 
the modes of cultivation. As the determination of their amount of 
moisture is omitted, the determination of the jiroportions of ashes is 
of no value. The vegetables were first carbonised by Hose’s nnithod, 
then exhausted, and finally the residue was incinerated with the aid 
of a current of oxygen. The results of the analysis arc given in 
Nos. I T uiul IS of Table C, and in 113 of Table 1), as they were 
calculated by Baer, after deducting the carbonic acid and .sand. It 
should be rcmarkial, however, that the carbonic acid was dctcrminiul 
by a method which Baer himself considers to be; fallacious.—By the 
method of lleintz he found in peas 0‘0288 jicr cent of sulphur. 

DllTercnt Esculent Vcftctalilcs. —The miiu.ral constituents of the 
following esculent vegetables have been investigated by Th. J. He¬ 
ra path (2) (Nos. 1—.21 of Table G.) 1. Cochleafin atiylica, wxxvvy- 

grass ; this is not actually a nutritive; substance, but rather an anti¬ 
scorbutic. It was collected on the banks of the A von, being produced 
on loose debris of red-sandstone, regularly exposed to the tide. 
2. Apium yraveolens, ccV'.vy. 3. Crawi/x? wari/i/rtcr, scu-kalc; a,sh of 
the fully developed leaves and stalks. 4. The same, young bright- 
green sprouts; both grown on loose sandy garden-soil on calcareous 
millstone-grit, dressed with stable dung. 5. Asparagus officinalis, 
cultivated near Bristol, upon garden-soil, as No. 4. 6. The same, wild, 
from the daily-flooded alluvial soil on the banks of the Avon, the 
j»lants fully developed, 7. The s])routs of the same as they are 
eaten. 8. Brassica oleracea, var. hotrytis, grown on loamy, very 


(1) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVII, 138. 

(2) Cheni. Soc. Qu. J. 11, 4 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIl, .381 ; Ann. Ch. I’harm. LXXII, 350. 
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lioavjf, well-manured soil in Cornwall ; quite young plants. 9. PAa- 
seolus multijlorus, kidney beans j frc.sh young plants. These, and 
all the. following plants, w'ore produeed on the same fertile, well- 
manured and watered sandy arable land, near Bristol. The subsoil 
of this ground is millstone-grit and new. red sandstone, the latter of 
whiclj abounds in sesquioxide of iron, carbonate of lime and car¬ 
bonate of magnesia. 10. Allium sativum, fresh plants (with or 
without roots is not stated). 11. Brussica rapn, fresh roots. 12. B. 
campestris, var. napohrnssica, swedes. 13. Beta vulgaris, beet, 
var. long red. 14. Baphnnus sativus, radishes. 15. Daucus carota, 
carrot, var. long scarlet. 10. Pastinucu sativa. Fiye varieties 
of Solnnmn tuberosum, namely: 17. W/dte apple; 18. Princess 
beauty; \'d. Axbridge kidney; 20. Maggie, ov May hie; 21. Forty- 
fold. Commencing with No; 11, tin; roots or tubers were ex¬ 
amined. 

The numbers in the tables express, generally, the mean of two 
analyses, llerapath deduces from his results a confirmation of 
the often-observed’fact, that the mineral constituents of vegetables 
are, by cultivation, considerably modified in their composition and 
mutNal relation, and also that the saturating ca])aeity f)f the ash, 
which is exjwessed by the ajuount of oxygen contained in the bases 
})reseut, does n<jt always remain constant (being in cultivated as})a- 
ragus = 7'52, in the wild = 5'Cl)). Finally, he deduces the con¬ 
clusion that the alkaline salts in all young s])routs and roots show a 
considerable preponderance when compared with the earthy salts. 
He might have added that his analyses of plants, not investigated 
heretofore, have extended our knowledge of the fact that the soluble 
j)ortioi\s of the ashes of culinary vegetables in the fresh state amount 
to at least O o, often to 0-75, and sometimes even exceed 0 8 of the 
ashes. 

AKparoRiiK; Koii Cattlini^e.—Schlicnkamp(l) has investigated the 
ashes of asparagiu:, and of red cabbage (Nos. 189 aiid 190 of 
Table D.) lie exhausted with water the vegetable, carbonised it at 
a moderate temperatures incinerated the carbonaceous residue in 
the, muffle, and mixed the ash with the extract for analysis. The 
carbonic acid was determiiu'd by the iiTethod of Fresenius and 
Will; the ])hos])horic acid as pyrophosj)hatc of magnesia, after it 
had been precipitated by acetate of lead, and the lead-salt decom¬ 
posed by sulphide of ammonium, llic separation of the manganese 
from the iron was effected by carbonate of soda in the acetic solution. 

The asparagus, dried at 100°, lost 93-G per cent of water; the 
IVcsh plant yielded 0'42C per cent of ash. For red cabbage no 
similar determinations have been made. 


Vegetable 

ashes. 

Oilferent 

esculent 

vegetables 


ill Ann. Ch, Pharm. LXX, .‘tl9. 
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l^ttoee and Beetroot.— F. Griepcnlcerl(l). has published the 
<-««uce results of his analysis of the ash of lettuce, and of bccti*oot., without 
be^root. auy farther rcniai’ks. We do not know, in reference to the former, 
how much the leaves and stem resj»ectively contributed, neither arc 
we informed how much fresh substance is rejirescnted by that which 
was dried at 100®. The beetroot contained between 87 and 88 ]icr 
cent of water. The results of the analyses arc given in Nos. 173 
and 187 of Table F. 

White Cabbage ; tVtaitc Tiirnlii.— K. StammCT(2) has investigated 
the ashes of the white cabbage {Jirassica oJeracen) and the tuniij) 
(Nos. 172 and 188 of Table F.) The fresh cabbage (the leaves with 
or without the leaf-stalk not stated) lost in the watcr-britli S)3’41< ])er 
cent of water, and yielded 0’76 per cent of ashes. The turnip ga\ e, 
in a similar mannci’, 93*31 ])er cent of water, and 0*40 ])cr cent of 
ashes. The incinei*ation was effected in a muffle, and yielded a white 
ash, which was not fused. The carbonic acid was determined by 
Fresenius and Will’s method, the phosjdioric acid as phosphate 
of magnesia, from the precipitate w'ith scstpiichloridc of iron and 
acetate of soda (after the scjiaration of the sesqxtioxide of iron by 
sulphide of ammonium).—Both ashes were free from mangancsoand 
soda. 

Toplnambour.— Paycn, Poinsot and Fcry(3) have investigated 
the ash of the tubers of tojunambour. Two specimens, namely, the 
one (I) described at p. 331, and another om* bought in the market 
(II), gave the following results ; 



T. 

11. 

Silicic acid .... 

2-00 

6-95 

Carbonate of lime 

4-12 

1 10-23 

,, magnesia . 

1 '.(I 

Phosphate of lime and magnesia 

33-59 

1 16-62 

Alumina .... 

1-44 

Chloride of potiissium 

8-3C) 

10-75 

Sul|)hate of put.-issa 

11-16 

10-66 

Phosphate of potassa 

28-10 

8-15 

(Jiirbonate of potassa with traces of so<la 

9-93 

36-34 


100-94 

100-00 


Diseased Potatoes.— Fr. Griepcnkerl(4) is of the opinion, pre¬ 
viously expressed by Liebig, that the principal cause of the potato- 
disease is to be sought for in the obstructed circulation of the sap, 
• induced by an abnormal condition of the atmosphere; he believes, 

(1) Ann. Ch. Pharra. LXIX, .H60 and 361. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 294. 

(3) Loc cit. p. 331 of the present Report. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 354. 
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however, that it is likewise dependent on the soil and mode of 
cultivation, and on the atmospheric relations of the locality(l). In 
hopes of obtaining in this direction a more satisfactory explanation 
of the disease, Gricpenkerl has undertaken a comparison of the 
ashes of sound and diseased potatoes (Nos. 185 and 186, Table F.) 
Jloth were of one sort, and from the same field, and were examined 
(dug up ?) in the month of June. In reference to the state of the 
diseased potatoes, Gricpenkerl only notes that the disease had just 
commenced, but he docs not state anything regarding the particular 
condition of the tubers, neither does he intimate whether or not he in¬ 
vestigated the entire tubers, or merely the diseased substance, although 
these circumstances would materially influence the results. ' The 
sliced and dried tubers were, without difficulty, incinerated in porce¬ 
lain dishes in the muffle. The healthy tubers lost “about” 78*92 
jier ccift of water, the diseased “ about” 69*65 per cent. The amount 
of ash fluctuated in the “ sound and diseased potatocs,^^ between 
4*86 and 6*00 ])er cent of the dried substance. From the precipitate 
ju-oduced by acetate of soda and sesq\iichloride of iron the phosphoric 
acid was determined as phosphate of magnesia (the precipitation of 
sesquioxidc of iron having been prevented by the addition of tartaric 
acid to the hydrochloric solution). It appears from a comparison of 
the percentage-compftsition, that the ash of the diseased potatoes 
contains about an equal amount of phosphoric acid and potassa, and 
1*1 less of chloride of potassium, 1*18 less of magnesia and 0*83 less 
of lime ; moreover, that the ash of the former contains 1*18 more of 
sidphuric acid, 1*08 more of silicic acid and 0*55 more of sesquioxide 
of ii*on than the ash of the sound potatoes. Consequently, if Grie- 
pcnkerl-fiuds that the influence of the disease upon the nature of the 
mineral constituents is expressed chiefly by the smaller quantity of 
magnesia and lime, this view is not quite justified by the foregoing 
numbers. Moreover, it is evidently necessary to the success of such 
a comparison, that,the constituents of the ashes .should be calculated 
for equal weights of the substance of the potato. But after all, it 
remains uncertain w'hethcr the diflercnccs exhibited are the causes or 
the consequences of the potato-rot. 

Flax.—We have published in our last Report, II, p. 327, the 
results of .the researches of Sir R. Kane on the cultivation of Bel¬ 
gian and Dutch flax; we have now to report upon similar investiga¬ 
tions of Russian flax, which have been published by J. E. Mayer 
and J. S. Brazier(2). The specimens were grown in the maritime 

(1) Namely, that the active resistance against the external destructive causes is, 
to a certain degree, diminished by the want of the conditions necessary for the main¬ 
tenance and manifestation of the vital functions of plants. 

(2) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. 11, 78; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 314. 

VOL. in. II 
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provinces of Esthland, Liefland, Kurland and in tbc interior of 
Lithuania. 

As to the preparation of the ash, the stalks were burned over a 
porcelain plate in the open air, and the still adhei’ing carbon was 
destroyed by heating it to redness with protoxide of mercury in a 
platinum dish.—The Liefland flax yielded on the average 4*129, the 
Kurland, 3*636, the Lithuanian, 2*302, and the Esthland, 4*019 per 
cent of ash of the composition given under Nos. 150—153 of 
Table E. 

The results thus obtained when compared with those of Kane, with 
the exception of lime and phosphoric acid, in which they ]>retty nearly 
coincide, present very considerable discrej)ancics. In the former 
the amount of soda is very much less than that of the potassa, 
whilst in the specimens investigated by Kane these constituents 
occur in nearly equal j>ropoi*tions. Kane, moreover, found a much 
smaller q\Tantity of magnesia in his specimens, but more iron, and far 
more chloride of sodium than that obtained bj* INIayer and llrazier. 
—In the mjyority of Kane's specimens the silicic acid is smaller 
than in those of Mayer and Brazier; finally, the latter chemists 
found no alumina; the former indicated as much as 7 jjcr cent. 
"Without entering into a fiirthcr comparison, the results of Mayer 
and Brazier afford additional evidence that flax is one of the most 
exhaustive crops. But as the prepared flax takes away very little 
of the mineral constituents, which remain for the most ])art in the 
refuse, this observation affords an important hint for im))roving the 
culture of flax, namely, by employing the waste of the flax as a 
rnariure for a subsequent crop. The soils on which the above 
samples grew were also analysed by Mayer and Braz ier,-who con¬ 
fine themselves, however, to stating the deportment of the soils with 
solvents, together with their percentage-composition. 

The following tabular statement shows the deportment of the soils 
with solvents : 



Liefland., 

Kurland. 

Lithuania. 

Esthland. 

Soluble in 1 Mineral substances . 
water, j Organic substances . 

0-080 i 
0-229 j 

0-170 

0-312 

0-153 

0-442 

0-150 

0-458 

Together 

0 315 ! 

j 

0-482 

0-595 

0-608 

Soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Insoluble residue . . . . 

7-259 1 
92-425 1 

6-917 

92-601 

7-243 

92-162 

8-712 

90-681 


99-999 ; 

100-000 

100-000 

100-001 


The elementary constituents of these soils are given in Nos. 15— 
18 of Table A. The whole series of the soils is distinguished by 
abounding in alkalies, especially potassa, and in phosphates, as 
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mipjht be expected from the ash-constituents of the corresponding 
kinds of flax. Poppy 

Poppy Seed. —Sacc(l) in his investigations of poppy seeds has *** ' 
also given an analysis of the ash-constituents which they contain. 
Assuming that the expressed oil contains no such constituents (an 
assumption unsupported by direct exj)eriment, and, moreover, im¬ 
probable, from the fact that expressed oil commonly does contain 
mucilage, albumin, &c.), he confined his investigation to oil-cake, 
and without describing his method of incineration and analysis, pub¬ 
lished the results which are given in Table F, No. 193. ' The seeds 
yielded in the fresh state, 5’4; the oil-cakes, 8'6 per cent; in the 
dry state the seeds, 7‘0; the oil-cakc, 10’6; the latter treated with 
ether yielded 13’3 per cent of ash. 

Allies Pectinata. Fir-wood. —Sacc (2) has, moreover, examined the 
ash of Abies pectinata. The wood which he made use of was ob¬ 
tained from trees of average height, growTi uiion calcareous soil; 
the chips from the trees which had been felled in the autumn and 
were sawn up in February were carefully mixed; they contained, as a 
mean, 38‘00 per cent of w'atcr, and 0’554 per cent of a grayish- 
white ash (No. 192 in Table F). After exhaustion with a mixture 
of equal parts of hydrochloric acid and water, and washing, it left 
mdy 0'07l per cent of a dazzling white ash. The method of analysis 
is not described. 

oiivr-trec.—A. Mullcr(3) has analysed the ashes of the leaves, 
wood and fruit, as well as the native soil of an olive-tree {plea 
Europata) frfmi the neighbourhood of Nice. The incineration and 
examination of the ash were conducted essentially according to the 
method given by Erdmann; the phosphoric acid, however, was 
dc'termined by a special method (See p. 397), and the magnesia 
and potassa wxrc estimated by indirect determination in the solution 
from wdiich the phosphoric acid had been separated by a salt of ses- 
quioxide of iron. The results thus obtained are given in Nos. 197 
to 199 of Table F. 

With regard to the soil, A. Muller has omitted to give any infor¬ 
mation respecting its physical and geological relations, its state of 
culture, and the various mechanical operations by which it was pre¬ 
pared for analysis; the results, therefore, are wholly destitute of 
interest. 

Wuntesby-fruits. —Ilf the paper quoted at p. 315, Stein(4) has 
communicated an analysis of the ash of the Wongsby-fruits (No. 203 
of Table F.) The phosphoric acid was determined according to 
Hose’s method by means of mercury. 


(2) Loc. cit. p. 327. 

(4) Also Dingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 136. 
I I 2 


(1) See p. 494. 

(3) J. Pr. Chem. XLVIl, 3.35. 
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Vegetable 

ashes. 

Hay. 


Hay. —In the autumn of 1847 upwards of 1000 cwts. of hay were 
burnt in a rick in the estates of the Count Wenckheim, in the 
Banat. The ash remained in the form of a vitreous massan 
analysis by Hubcrt(l) gave the results stated in Table F, No. 202. 

Seeds of Madder,— In the analysis of the ash of the seeds of 
madder procured from Avignon, J. Schiel(2) obtained the results 
given in No. 191 of Table F; he omits, however, to state whether 
the amount of ash was determined in the fresh or in the dried seeds. 

Fucus. —According to Malaguti, Durocher and Sarzeaud(3), 
the proportion existing between the soluble (in water ?) and insoluble 
portions of the ash in 


Fuctts canalieulatua is that of 
„ vesiculoms „ 

„ serratiis „ 

,, cerarno'ides „ 

„ nodosus „ 

Ulva compressa „ 


75 to 25 
5.1 : 47 
41 : 59 

35 ; 65 
62 : 38 
41 : 59 


Articles of Food. Water. — Casteluau(4) h.is proposed to 
construct the filters in ordinary use in Paris in such a manner that 
the water shall regain the air which it has lost during the filtration.— 
Moziere(5) directs that the filter be covered with a layer of animal 
charcoal to remove the lime from water intended for domestic uses. 

With regard to the action of water upon lead, see p. 439. 

wine. —In a treatise upon the treatment of wines by Vergnette- 
Lamotte, which has been reviewed by Bussy(6), the former proposes 
some improvements in the clarification of wine with isinglass.—lie 
remarks that the success of this method depends upon the combina¬ 
tion of the isinglass with the tannin, forming a jirccipitatc which 
envelopes and carries down with it the suspended impurities ; he 
explains that the inutility of repeated clarifications with isinglass 
results from the circumstance that, in the later operations, this sub¬ 
stance finds no more tannin with which it may combine. In this 
ease, and 'generally, in the case of wines poor in tannin, such as 
some kinds of Burgundy, he proposes to add tannin at first, and 
recommends for this purpose in place of nut-galls or catechu, w'hich, 
though very suitable, are far too costly, a hot infusion of grape- 
seeds, the husks of which, according to his experiments, contain 
abundance of tannin. * 

(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLVl, 212. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm LXIX, 143. 

(3) Loc. cit. p. 425. 

(4) Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 462, 

(5) J. Chim, M^d. [A] V, 65; Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 438 

(6) Bull. Soc. d’Enc. 1848, 645; Monit. Industr. 1848, No. 1300; Dingl. Pol. J. 
CXI, 147. 
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Vergnette-Lamotte(l) has, moreover, studied the action of frost 
upon wine, which is rendered practically useful in Burgundy. When 
the atmosphere exhibits a degree of cold of, at least, —6°, the wine 
is exposed in casks (each holding less than 100 litres) during the 
night, to a north wind, in a place which is shaded during the day. 
Two different phenomena may then be observed. Even before the 
wine has attained a temperature of 0°, colouring matter is separated 
together with nitrogenised matters and much bitartrate of potassa, 
producing a turbidity which disappears again at the ordinary tempe¬ 
rature; this precipitate is more abundant in red, light, and young 
wines than in white, strong, and old wines. The wine decanted from 
this ])recipitate is found by experience to have a purer flavour, to be 
hotter, and especially stronger than before, biit at the same time 
remarkably infei’ior in bouquet. At about —6° a crystallisation of 
shining leaflets of ice commences, which gradually form a continuous 
tissue throughout the vessel. The portion still remaining liquid is 
nftw drawn *off without shaking the cask before the temperature rises, 
and set aside in the cold; in from 4 to 6 weeks the precipitate sepa¬ 
rates entirely, and the wine may now be drawn off a second time. 
Ill an economic point of view, Vergnette shows that this process of 
freezing is only applied with advantage to wines of medium quality, 
and not to strong or light wines. 

Boussingault(2) has communicated some experiments upon this 
subject, M'hich entirely confirm the observations of Vergnette. 
Mixtures of water and alcohol containing from 13 to 15 vols. per cent 
of the latter, froze exactly like wane, whilst mixtures containing from 
20 to 45 per cent remained perfectly liquid. Boussingault regards 
as unfounded the view advanced by Vergnette, who considers the 
leafy crystals as a definite compound of alcohol and water not pre¬ 
existing in the wunc; Boussingault, however, also found that the 
ice formed contained alcohol.—Bussy(3) in his review of Verg¬ 
nette’s investigation, likewise refutes this opinion by the older 
observations of Gay-Lussac, who completely separated the alcohol 
from the w'ine by distillation in vacuo, as well as by means of deli¬ 
quescent salts. 

Schubert(4) has published some observations upon the influence 
of time upon the w'ine, and in order to ascertain the nature of this 
influence, has tested 67 sorts of wine from the neighbourhood of 
Wurzburg; for the determination of the extraetive matter and spirit, 
he employed the hallymeter of Fuchs, and made; use of Otto’s 

(1) AnTi. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 353; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 176; Dingl. Pol. J. 
CXIl, 300. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 363; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 308; J. Pr. Chem. 
XLVII, 181 : Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 306. 

(3) Moniteur Industr. 1848, No. 1297; Dingl. Pol. J. CXI, 229. 

(4) Loc. cit. p, 197. 
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wjne. acetimeter to indicate the amount of acid present, which he calculates 
as tartaric acid; the sp. gr. of each specimen was also determined. 
The amount of alcohol contained in these wines (of different localities 
and ages, some of them more than 100 years old), varied between 
10'7 and 5'3 per cent by weight; the amount of extractive matter 
(with two exceptions, where it amounted to 7'2 and 9’4 per cent), 
between 4'4 and 1‘1 per cent; the acid present, between quantities 
corresponding to 1'3 and 0 4 per cent of tartaric acid. The sp. gr. 
of the various specimens lay between the extremes 1*0833 and 
0*9763. From his oyra investigations, compared with those of 
Fischern, ^iiidersdorff, Fresenius, Liebig, and Geiger, Schu¬ 
bert believes himself justified in inferring: 1. that the amount of 
alcohol decreases only during the period of secondary fermentation, 
t. e. during the first year, but not after longer standing, because 
(according to his view) the wood of the cask at first allows oidy the 
dcohol of the wine to pass more readily, but afterwards the wine, 
when it is reduced to a certain strength, passes itself j 3. that kerj)- 
ing particularly favours the formation and concentration of the oenan- 
thic ether, and 3. efiects the separation of the dregs; 4. that kee])ing 
diminishes the amount of acid in consequence of the concentration 
of the liquid, and the deposition of bitartrate of potassa. If Schu¬ 
bert maintains that there is a relative diminution of the acid in the 
W'ine, it is incumbent upon him to bring this deposition of the bitar- 
tratc of potassa into accordance with the laws of crystallisation and 
with the results of experience. lie infers moreover, 5. that the 
greater intoxicating power of new wine, or the loss of this power in 
the secondary fermentation, is “doubtless,” due to the formation of a 
more intimate chemical combination of the alcohol w*ith water (which 
oj)iuion, however, is not supported by any experimental results). In 
order to determine the amount of sugar ])rescnt in sevci’al of the 
wines submitted to examination, Schubert has subjected the si)eci- 
mens to the action of yi^ast to produce a secondary fermentation, 
and has determiued the wt ight of the carbonic acid evolved, how¬ 
ever, without drying it, and regardless of the amount which might 
be produced from the yeast, has taken it to represent the amount of 
grape-sugar.—Since it is impossible to obtain accurate results by 
this method, we pass over these cxpcx*imcnts and the conclusions 
deduced from them. 

R. Kersting(l) has investigated the wine from the Bergstrasse of 
different years and vintage. He determined the pex’centage weight 
of the various constituents as follows: 1. anhydrous alcohol fx*om the 
sp. gr. of the distillate; 3. grape-sugar, according to Trommer’s 
method, by means of a gx'aduatcd alkaline solution of oxide of 
copper; 3. tartaric acid by adding a gniduated solution of potassa 

(1) Ann. Ch. Pharin. LXX, 250. 
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until tile liquid was neutral to test-paper (the numbers refer to crys¬ 
tallised tartaric acid); 4. extractive matter and salta from the residue 
dried at 100° after deducting the acid and sugar ; 5. the amount of 
water by difference ; 6. the sp. gr. in the usual manner (water 
= 10,000). Kersting has named the vintage and variety of the 
grajie in only a few cases. He found in 100 parts of the various 
kinds. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Auerbach (Riesling) 1840 

10-60 

0-22 

0-60 

1-64 

86-88 

9924 

>» • 


10-44 

0-40 

0-71 

1-27 

. 87-12 

9933 

(Riesling) 

• »» 

9-97 

0-18 

0-61 

0-93 

88-31 

9916 



10.55 

0-23 

0-65 

1-16 

87-41 

9918 


1834 

9 05 

0-20 

0-69 

1-20 

88-86 

9934 

( Riesling) 

• fi 

8-81 

0] 5 

0-67 

0-83 

89-54 

9930 


* ♦» 

8-22 

0-28 

0-81 

1-29 

89-40 

9936 


Distinction ftetween Grape- and Apple-wine (Cyder). —Winckler(l) 
has investigated the distinctive characters of the wines obtained from 
gi’apes and apjilcs. He finds that the wine from ajijiles is distin¬ 
guished by the absence of bitartratc of potassa and of oeuanthic acid, 
l)y its containing a smaller amount of alcohol, and more tannin, but 
especially, by the presence of a characteristic acid, which he regards 
as lactic acid, notwithstanding that this opinion is not confirmed by 
the degree of solubility of its salts with oxide of zinc, lime and mag¬ 
nesia. 

Spirit from tlie Berries of the Mountaln-Ash. —Ijiebig(2) has ob¬ 
served that the juice of the berries of Sot'bus aucuparia underwent, at 
the ordinary tem})crature, a spontaneous vinous fermentation, which 
proceeded in a regular mannei’, and furnished, on distillation, about 
4 p. c. of a s])ii*it similar to Kirschwasser, of a pure taste, and con¬ 
taining about 50 })cr cent of alcohol. He believes that by the 
addition of the juice of these berries to potatoes, the formation of 
fusel oil may be prevented. 

Miih.—J. Ilcisct(3) has investigated, in a series of experiments, 
the facts previously observed by Parmenticr and Deyeux, and by 
Quevenne and Donne, as well as by Pcligot, that when the 
milking first commences, the milk has a different composition to that 
which is subsequently drawn from the udder. The two cow^s which 
were made the subjects of experiment were turned out to pasture 
during the day, and shut up in the stall at night without more food. 
At each milking, the milk was fractioned off, and, as soon as drawm, 

(1) JabrU. Pr. Phartu. XIX, 33.5. 

(2) Aim. Ch. Pliarin. LXXl, 120. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 82; Ami. Ch. Pharm. LXXl, 231; J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 
500; Dingl. I’ol. J. CXJ, 390 (in abstr.); Froriep’s Notizen aus d. Natur- u. lleilk. 
1849, No. 197. 
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evaporated to dryness in the water-bath. No remarkable difference 
was observed when the milk was drawn at periods of two hours or 
oftener. When, however,' the milk had remained in the udder for 
four hours or longer, the solid constituents in the last portion always 
exceeded, and often very considerably, those in the first portion. 
After an interval of about twelve hours, the proportion borne by the 
dry residue of the portion first drawn, to that left by the last portion, 
was that of 100 to between 60 and 60; after five or six hom-s, of 100 
to between 66 and 81. The analysis of the solid constituents 
showed that the amounts of ash and of nitrogen contained in the two 
portions were virtually constant, the observed variations being due 
merely to those in the amount of butter present. The ratio of the 
butter in the last portions to that in the first, was 100 to between 
27 and 11, according as the milk was drawn every five hours or 
oftener.—This circumstance cannot be explained by the position of 
the cow’s udder, which favours the accumulation of cream upon the 
surface, because the experiments made by Reiset upon the milk of 
women exhibit variations in the same direction, though within far 
narrower limits.—Incidentally to these inquiries, Reiset remarked 
that the milk of cows is always richest immediately after food has 
befin taken, and that from this time, its solid matter decreases. He 
likewise controlled the results of Bound’s lactoscopc, which do not 
testify in favour of the accuracy of the instrument.—In order to 
exhibit the great practical importance of his observations, Reiset 
states that the milk which he examined gave, in all, 4‘5 per cent of 
marketable butter, whilst, by fractional milking, from 6*6 to 8*4 per 
cent might have been obtained from the last poi’tions. 

Lignac(l) has made known a process for the preservation of 
milk, with a view to its trans^iortation to a distance. He evaforates 
the milk (with the addition of 75 grins, of sugar to every litre), in a 
water-bath, to of its original volume, and seals up the evaporated 
mass in tin cases. I^Ticn required for use, the mass is heated to 
boiling with four times its weight of water.—According to Payen(2), 
milk thus preserved can scarcely be distinguished, in tea/ coffee, &c., 
from fresh milk which has been boiled and sweetened. 

F. Louis(3) has taken out a patent in England for two methods of 
effecting the same object. One of these is essentially the same as the 
foregoing, except that the milk is evaporated farther, and dried up to 
a solid mass. According to the second method, the milk is coagu¬ 
lated by an acid, the curd washed, ]>rcssed, and, after addition of 

(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 144; Instit. 1849, 249; J. Pharin. [3] X'V'I, 214; Dingl 
Pol. J. CXIII, 434. For the description of his apparatus, patented in England, see 
llingl. Pol. J. CVIII, 3G.3. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 495; Monit. Industr. 1849, No. 1397; Dingl. Pol. J. 
CXV, 71. 

(3) Cbem. Gaz. 1849, 48. 
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very little bicarbonate of soda, mixed with the whey evaporated to 
dryness. 

13cthel(l) proposes to preserve the milk by boiling it, and after¬ 
wards impregnating it with carbonic acid by means of a forcing- 
pump. 

With regard- to the determination of milk-sugar in milk, see 
pp. 86 and 421. 

Wheat ana Wheaten Bran.— ^E. Peligot(2) has made several de¬ 
terminations of the proximate constituents of wheat; these determi¬ 
nations have been effected (unless otherwise stated) on, in all, 14 
specimens of wheat produced from various countries. 

The water amounted, as a minimum, to 13‘2 ; as a niaximum, to 
15*2 ; and, on an average, to 14*1 per cent. Hence it is very constant. 
The inorganic salts varied (in 7 determinations) from 1*4 to 1*9 per 
cent, amounting on an average, to 1*7 per cent.—Peligot designates 
by the name of cellulose that substance which remains behind after 
twenty-four hours’ digestion with sul]}huric acid (containing 6 equivs. 
water) at a temperature of 100°, w'ashing with w'ater, solution of potassa, 
alcohol and ether, and drying the undissolved portion. This substance* 
is stated to exhibit its cellular structure unchanged under the micros¬ 
cope ; its quantity varied, in five determinations, from 1*4 to 2*3, the 
mean being 1 *46 per cent.—Anhydrous ether extracted from the per¬ 
fectly dry* wheat 1*0 to 1*9, as a mean 1*3 of fatty* matter, Peligot 
states that he hjis observed a striking influence exerted by this fat in 
the preparation of glutin (by washing the dough); the wheat freed from 
fat, forms, in this operation, an emulsion, in which the glutinous por¬ 
tion is inca])ablc of acquiring coherence; the presence of too large a 
quantity of fat in the meal likewise ])revents the formation of coherent 
glutin, and therefore, of a fine dough; the sifting off the bran is 
said to have for its object, not only the separation of the cellulose, 
but likewise of the excess of fatty matter.—The amount of glutin 
(albuminous portion insoluble in Water) is calculated from that of the 
nitrogen, and was found to coincide with the result of the determi¬ 
nation by kneading. It exhibited greater variations than the other 
constituents, namely*, from 8*1 to 19*8 per cent (mean 12'5 per cent). 
—In the aqueous solution evaporated to dryness, Peligot deter¬ 
mined the nitz*ogen, deducted the albumin thence calculated (1*4 to 
2*4, as a mean 1*7 per cent) and considered the remainder, in which 
he found no sugar, as dextrin. This last varied between 5*9 and 
10*5, amounting, as a mean, to 7*25 per cent.—After Peligot had 
endeavoured, without success, to determine the starch in the wheat 
exhausted with alcohol and ether, sometimes by treatment with 


(1) Cliem. Gaz. 1849, 326. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXIX, 5; J. Cliini. Med. [3] V, 361; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 
182 ; Instil. 1849, 42; Oingl. Pol. J. CXI, 446. 
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dilute sulphuric acid* and sometimes with diastase, he preferred to 
calculate it from the loss in 100 pai’ts. This method prcsupjwses a 
"knowledge of the weight of all the other constituents, which, however, 
were only determined in three cases, where the starch amounted to 
57*9, 54*4 and 59*7 per cent. In the other cases, sometimes the 
cellulose, sometimes the ashes, and sometimes both, are left unde¬ 
termined, in consequence of which, numbers, even as high as 66‘7 
per cent, were obtained for the starch.—From the bran, Peiigot (in 
four analyses) obtained from 7 to 9*3, as a mean 8*0 per cent of 
cellulose. 

E. Millon(l) has likewise endeavoured to determine the amount of 
cellulose in' wheat, with especial reference to the separation of the 
bran. Whilst Boussingault fixes the amount of cellulose in wheat 
at 7’5 per cent, Millon, whose result coincides with that of Peiigot, 
only finds between 1*25 and 2'38 per cent.—Millon succeeded, in 
extracting considerable quantities of glutinous substances from tlie 
bran with acetic acid and alcohol ; he found in 100 parts, starch, 
dextrin and sugar 50'0; sugar 1*0, glutin 14‘9, fat 3'6, cellulose 9’7, 
salts 5"7, water 13’9, the remaining 1’2 per cent consists, according 
to Millon, of adhering resinous and odoi’ous matters. In an ab- 
8tract(2) published before the rest of the investigation, he gave 53-0 
per cent of starch, dextrin and sugar, and 0’5 per cent of salts, with 
the same numbers which w'cre given afterwards for the other sub¬ 
stances, and considered the 3'4 per cent still wanting, as incrusting 
and odorous matters; in another statement(3) published soon after 
the preceding, he gave 5‘0 ]>er cent as the amount of salts. 

Millon is of opinion that the nutritive ])ower of the wheat (UiS 
Fiirstenberg has ah-eady showui) is diminished by the separation of 
the bran in greater proj)ortion than it is increased by the removal of 
the cellulose, whence it becomes a point of economy entirely to omit 
the process of sifting. He defends this ojiinion (which is not acquiesced 
in hy Peiigot)(4), but without bringing forward any important 
original views. 

Testlnirofwiieaten Flour.— Lc Canu(5) has indicated methods for 
the detection of the adulterations of wheaten-meal.—The recognition 
of potato-starch depends upon the process of washing recommended 
by Boland, and upon the observation of Paycn, that wheat- and 
potato-starch exhibit different reactions with solution of potassa. 
After washing the glutin from the dough prejiared with the meal 
under examination, the milky liquid is poured through a silk sieve 


(1) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVI, 5; J. Pr. Chein. XLVII, 167 (in abstr.) 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 37 ; Instit. 1849, 28 ; Dingl. Pol. J, CXI, 386. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 264; Dhigl. Pol. J. CXII, 142. 

( 4 ) See p. 489. 

(r>) J. Pharm. [3] XV, 241; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIII, 33. 
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into a conical pointed glass, and allowed to stand for some time. The '’^^ateu^ 
potato-starch subsides first, and is thus concentrated in the point of flour, 
the vessel ; the water and the upper layer being poured off, the 
remainder is placed in a .watch-glass, covered with 80 parts of so¬ 
lution of potassa of 1*75 per cent, and examined under the micro¬ 
scope. The granules of potato-starch swell to 6 times their volume, 
and form a jelly, whilst the wheaten starch remains imaltcred. . 

The method proposed by Le Canu for detecting admixtures of 
the flour of the leguminossc is not a formal method of testing, but 
merely a qualitative chemical analysis for Icgumin, combined with a 
microscopic investigation of the very indefinite appearances of the 
starch and cellular tissue of the Icguminosse. 

cuicory-coffee. — A. Chevallier(l) makes use of the property 
possessed by the seeds of wheat and the leguminosa?, as well as by 
bread and acorns, of striking a blue colour with iodine, in conse¬ 
quence of the starch which they contain, for the detection of fraudu¬ 
lent additions of these substances to chicory-coffee; he likewise 
recommends for the same purpose the reaction of the decoctions of 
acorns and leguminous plants with sulphate of sesquioxide of iron, 
with which they produce a black precipitate. 

sngar-reflnini?.—As early as the year 1810 Proust recommended 
the employment of sulphite of lime to prevent the fermentation which 
so raj)idly takes j)lace in the juice of the srigar-cane; in 1829 
Dubruufaut took out a patent for the sulphurisation of the juice of 
beetroot ])veviously to its ])ui*ification, by the addition of sulphurous 
acid or of its acid salts; a similar patent was taken out by Stollc in 
1838, to dispense with bone-charcoal in the sugar-refineries, by 
enqdoying bisul])hite of lime, the addition of which, however, must be 
preceded by the usual purification w'ith hydrate of lime.—More, re¬ 
cently, Melsens(2) has resumed the investigation of this subject, 
lie started with the princijde that the great loss in the sugar-manufac- 
ttire is only to be avoided by the introduction of a substance which shall 
]>revent the conversion of the albuminous matters of the juice into 
ferments, and thus render the fermentation of the juice impossible. Of 
the substances which may be employed for this purpose, bisulphite of 
lime appears to him the most appropriate.. He therefore instituted a 
series of experiments upon its practical application. The propositions 
which Mel sens has based upon these experiments have been intro¬ 
duced into the world by Dumas (and subsequently by the Minister 
Lanjuinais) in such a manner as to allow us to expect a radical 
reform in the existing process, and a consequent increase of the pro¬ 
duce, on which account, these statements created such unusual sen- 


(1) J. Pharm. [.■?] XVI, 50; J. Chiin. Mcrt. 1849, 276; Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 387. 

(2) Alin. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVII, 273; Rev. Seientif. Iiidustr. XXXVI, 276; J. Pr. 
Chem. XLIX, 76; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 375, 111 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 101. 
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sation until the details of the process were published.—The following 
are'the most important of Melsens’ results». 

The bisulphite of lime produces scarcely any, or. no change, in 
cane-sugar, when in contact with the air, if it be not added in larger 
quantity than is necessary to prevent the production of a ferment; 
an excess of bisulphite, however, affects the sugar, especially on 
ebullition. The sulphuric acid produced by oxidation of the sul¬ 
phurous acid is rendered harmless, since it immediately enters into 
combination with lime. At a temperature of 100°, bisulphite of 
lime separates albumin and casein almost entirely from yolk of egg, 
milk and blood; if sugar be dissolved in these liquids, about 93 per 
cent may be extracted unchanged from the filtrate. The bis\ilj)lute 
of lime therefore acts, not only by preventing the fermentation, but 
also as a powerful purifier.—The colouring matters existing in the 
juice of the beetroot and sugar-cane are masked, but not fully de¬ 
stroyed, by this salt; it entirely and permanently prevents, however, 
the coloration of the juices of these plants by exposure to the air. 
With regard to the mode in which the bisulphite should be employed, 
Melsens found that the juice of the crushed sugar-cane, immediately 
mixed with 1 per cent of a solution of the lime-salt of 10° B., purified 
by boiling, and filtered, furnished, by gradual crystallisation, large 
hard crystals of sugar-candy with the slightest traces of deoomposed 
sugar. Sugar-canes of different kinds, and degrees of maturity, even 
when partly exhausted, and afterwards washed with a weak solution 
of this salt, behaved in the same manner. Melsens believes, that 
since, in the ap])lication of his method, no fear of fermentation need 
be entertained, the evaporation of the saccharine liquid by artificial 
heat may be replaced by a process of graduation by the heat of the 
sun.—In beetroot, there were much greater difficulties to contend 
with, especially since the evil consequences of the presence of a large 
amount of salts cannot be avoided by Melsens^ process; the 
inventor, however, believes that an addition of bisulphite of lime to 
the expressed marc will ensure a complete exhaustion by means of 
systematic washing; he proposes to increase the nutritive power of 
the exhausted residue by mixing it (previously to its use as food) 
with molasses, and thus to restore the salts of the latter to the soil in 
the excrements of the animals. Melsens believes, that by the 
addition of bisulphite of lime to the crushed beet, and washing with 
a solution of this salt, the molasses produced may be so far dimi¬ 
nished that, probably, only -rV of crystallisable sugar will be lost in 
the refining; and that, at all events, 8 per cent of “ bonne qua- 
trieme** would be gained. He thinks, lastly, that if advantage be 
taken of the purifying properties of the bisulphite of lime, the em¬ 
ployment of bone-black (except for the whitest kinds of sugar) 
may be omitted; (it is well known that the price of the sugar 
depends chiefly upon the bone-black.) In several experiments. 
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crushed beet, treated according to his method, famished, by gradual 
evaporation, a moist crystalline mass, which gave the same quantity 
of cane-sugar as indicated in the juice, when examined by the 
polarising apparatus. This was the case with beetroot, differing in 
age, colour, ripeness and soundness, but the products were never so 
fine as those obtained from the sugar-cane. All the experiments of 
Mel sens were conducted in the laboratory, and therefore, on the 
small scale. On this account he'refrains from laying down for the 
manufacturers any definite plan of operation, and only states deci¬ 
sively, that the addition of bisulphite of lime must precede all the 
other operations upon the crushed beet, and that the disadvantages 
of the process of the so-called gradual crystallisation,* which was 
given up long ago, may, by the addition of this substance, be 
avoided, and the process in question, on account of its many advan¬ 
tages, again be brought into use. The anticipated cheapness and 
simplicity of this process, lose somewhat, however, from two circum¬ 
stances which Melsens has by no means under-valued. In the first 
place, the sugar thus prepared retains a sulphurous taste, from which 
it can be freed only by long washing (which occasions a loss of 
10 per cent), or else by a protracted exposure of the powdered l?tef to 
the air, or to an atmosphere of ammonia (which is stated*to confer a 
flavour of vanilla). Secondly, it is questionable whether the residue 
of the beet, after treatment with sulphite of lime, is still fit for food. 
According to Melsens’ experience in the refinery of Claes, at 
Lembccq, where sulphurous acid is employed, it appears that the 
exhausted beet, which has thus been treated, may be eaten by 
animals. 

Stolle, in a separate treatise, has laid claim to priority in the 
invention of the process proposed by Melsens.—Payen(l) confirms 
the statement, that the crystallised product, and also the molasses 
obtained by the process of Melsens ai'c nearly colourless, but adds, 
that this want of colour is by no means to be rtigarded as an indica¬ 
tion of purity. He found, indeed, that the crystals contained certain 
viscous nitrogenised matters, together wdth a substance, which, under 
the influence of the atmosphere and of traces of ammonia, assumed, 
first a rose, and afterwards a wine-red tint. • In 1000 parts of the juice 
of beetroot, it is said that there are 50 parts of foreign matters to be 
separated; when lime and bone-black are employed, at most, 20 
parts of these foreign matters remain, in Melsens’ process (according to 
Payen’s experiments, which were not more precisely stated) 45 parts 
arc left behind. It hence appears, in Payen’s opinion, advisable to 
retain the bone-black, and perhaps also the purification with lime, 
although the advantage of the method proposed by Melsens for 
preventing the fermentation, cannot be disputed. 


(1) Monit. ludustr. 1850, 1415; Dingl. Pol. J. CXV, 212. 
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Liidersdorff (1) believes, that for the treatment of the juice of 
beet, any acid is preferable to sulphurous acid, or its acid salts, if it 
can afterwards be more easily removed than this acid. Since, accord¬ 
ing to his view, the juice of beetroot contains some substances which 
are only to be separated by acids, and others only by alkalies, he 
proposes, to mix the juice first with sulphuric acid, to sepai’atc the 
milky liquid by decantation (which cannot be effected in less than 
twelve hours, even with the help of an addition of plastic clay, which 
Liidersdorff recommends), and afterwards to purify by means of 
lime. It will be seen, that this process does not differ essentially 
from that of Achard and Kodweiss. 

Scoffern(3) states, that the process of purification mentioned in 
the Annuar Report for 1817 and 1848, II, ]). 344 has been put to 
the test during twelve months on the large scale, and not only effects 
a saving of time and labour, but allou's of the purification of the 
crudest products, and renders the use of bone-black unnecessary. 

With regard to saccharimcti'y, see pp. 85 and 419. 

Potato-Disease. —Lelieur(3) believes that the diminution and 
exhaustion of the tubers by the growth of many shoots during the 
periad of their laying in store, are the causes of the potato-disease. 
With regaffl to his process for ensuring the healthy growth of these 
plants, we must refer to the original treatise. 

Respecting the potato-disease, see also p. 480. 

i*opi»y-seerts.— Sacc(4) has communicated an extended analysis of 
the seeds of the white poppy {Pavot blunc, var. a yeux ouverts) from a 
brown clayey calcareous soil, 90 mt!ters above the level of the Lake of 
Geneva. The seeds were very clean and white, and were obtained from 
a thriving crop of the year 1838. The examination was divided into 
the estimation of the proximate organic constituents, the ultimate 
analysis of the seeds, and the analysis of their ashes.—Since, from 
their toughness, the seeds could not be finely pulverised, Sacc found 
it better to express the oil; this was effected in a wedge-press with 
24 kilogrms. of substance, the first time in the cold, the second time 
with water of 30°; . He thus obtained 43*75 per cent of oil, 53*22 of 
oil-cake, and 3*03 of water as loss. 100 parts of the oil-cake thus 
obtainedj when dried at 100° in a stream of carbonic acid (to avoid 
the oxidation of the oil which it still presents) gave 84*0 of dry 
substance; in this process, a small indeterminable quantity of a sub¬ 
stance possessing a faint odour was volatilised, together with the 
water. When exhausted with ether, the dried oil-cake left 76*24 per 
cent of residue; from the ethereal solution 17*31 of fat was ob- 


(1) Dingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 145, 

(2) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 403; Instit. 1849, 31C. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 263; Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 386. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Pbys. [3] XXVII, 473; J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 296. 
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tained; Saco considers the 6-45 parts of dry oil-cake still wanting, jeedi’J* 
as volatile oil, without explaining how this can exist in the oil-cake 
after drying at 100°.—In the ethereal solution, Saec sought in vain 
for the organic bases contained in opium. The residue left, after 
treating the oil-cake with ether, contains, according to Sacc, a 
j)ectin-coinpound similar to bassorin, woody fibre, casein, and 
albumin. He endeavoured to estimate these by dissolving the 
pectin-compound out of the oil-cake by digestion with very dilute 
sulphuric acid, extracting the fat and the protein-compounds from 
the residue by means of a weak solution of soda, and calculating the 
residue as woody fibre. Disregarding the hygroscopic moisture, 
which amounted to 3‘03 per cent (Sacc here leaves out of con¬ 
sideration the water remaining behind in the oil-cakti), the poppy¬ 
seeds contain 45-1IGG per cent of fatty oil, directly determined, 

9‘4979 of fatty oil together with colouring and odorous matters, ex¬ 
tracted by ether, 3‘545 of volatile matter, 23‘2G3G of pectin-com¬ 
pounds, 12 *G448 of ])rotein-com])ouiids, 5'9321 of woody fibre. In 
spite of the four places of decimals calculated by Sacc, these deter¬ 
minations must necessarily be only approximative. 

Sacc moreover determined the ultimate composition of the seeds, 
the oil-cake and oil; he dried these substances at 100° Ih a stream 
of carbonic acid. The seeds thxis lost G‘86 per cent of water, to 
expel which it was necessary to dry them during fourteen days. By 
combustion of the dried substance with chromate of lead, estimation 
of the nitrogen by Will and Varrentrapp’s method, and deter¬ 
mination of the ash as usual, he obtained the following I’esults; for 
the seeds (1), for the oil-cake (II), for the same after exhausting with 
ether (III), and for the oil filtered with exclusion of air (IV). 

I. II. III. IV. 

Carbon . . . 62'23 47'74 42-27 76'G3 

Ilyilrogcii . . 9-20 G-7rt G-04 11G3 

■Nitrogen . . . 3-59 5-97 7-G4 — 

Oxygen and loss . 17-97 28-94 30-8r> 11-74 

Ash . . . 7-00 10-59 13-20 — 

Respecting the composition of the ash of poppy-seeds, see p. 483. 

Sacc has endeavoured, from the estimation of the proximate 
constituents and the determination of their ultimate composition, to 
infer the ultimate composition of the seeds and of the oil-cake, and 
compared the results of this calculation with those given in I, ll, and 
III. lie here forgets, however, that the estimation of the proximate 
constituents gives no satisfactory account of the deficiency of more 
than 3 per cent, which he ascribes to some hypothetical volatile 
odorous substance, moreover, that the other substances were not 
weighed in the pure state, that they still retained part of the ashes of 
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the seedsj and, in short, that he is not in possession of accurate data 
for such a calculation. Nothing, therefore, can be less surprising, 
than that great discrepancies should be perceived, to the extent of 
several per cent, between the calculated results and those obtained 
by experiment. Thus, for example, the amount of nitrogen found in 
the seeds was 3*59, that calculated, only 1‘72 per cent ; the oil-cake 
exhibits similar deviations. Sacc sees in this difference a confirma¬ 
tion of the view, that the nitrogen exists in pop})y-8ecds, not only in 
the form of protein-compounds, but also of ammonia and amidogen- 
compounds, and finds another support for this view in the circum¬ 
stance that the poppy-seeds evolve ammonia when triturated with 
caustic soda. 

oiucake as Food for Cattle. —A circumstance known by experience 
to all agriculturists, is the excessive variation in the nutritive power of 
different specimens of oil-cake from the same kind of seed. T. Way(l) 
has therefore performed a scries of chemical analyses to determine 
the question, whether this difference in value dc])ends upon chemical 
causes, upon different amounts of albuminous substances, upon the 
presence of different quantities of water or sand, or lastly, upon other 
conditions, such as easy and difficult digestibility, and the like. The 
examination extends to the amount of water, of ash, of albuminous 
substances and fat. The amount of nitrogen (determined by Will 
and Varreutrapp^s process) is taken as the measure of the albu¬ 
minous substances; the fat was determined by exhausting with ether. 
In thirty-three experiments with different linseed-oil cakes (Table M, 
Nos. 1 to 33 inclusive), the amount of albuminous substances varied 
from less than 25 to above 36 ]icr cent ; in twenty-one experiments, 
it varied between 28'3 and 31’5. The amount of these constituents 
does not vary, as the oil certainly docs, according to the origin of the 
material. If we look back to the composition of the seeds (Nos. 34 
to 40 inclusive. Table M), differences are observed in the amount of 
nitrogen, which perfectly corresjiond to those in the oil-cake; the 
results of Way's experiments farther showed, that the predominating 
opinion respecting a fraudulent addition of sand, &c., has no foun¬ 
dation. The oil-cake from rape-seed appears to be richer in nitrogen, 
which, however, docs not depend upon the greater abundance of this 
substance in the rape-seed (No. 43 of Table M). 

Various klnUs of Food for Cattle. —Estimations similar to the 
above, in peas and beans (Nos. 44 to 49 inclusive), have been con¬ 
ducted xmder Way’s direction, by Ward and Bggar, (Nos. 50 to 55 
inclusive, of Table M). Their results confirm the close correspondence 
in the composition of the two seeds, as well as their high nutritive 
power. 


(1) Journal of the Royal Agricult. Soc. of England, X, Part 2. 
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I.INSBBD OIL.CAKKS. 


from Dunbirk 
from Treport 
from Bordeaux 
from MaraeiUes 


American 


New Orleans 


Knglish 


from Russian 


Dutch 

Italian, from Genoa 


From Riga 
From hicinel 
From fhe Black Sea 
Fiiglish of 184“ . 


IT nknown 


RArK-SBBIf. 


Dwarf rape 


White peas 

Produce thereof on clayey soil 
,, ,• „ sandy soil 

Grey peas . 

Produce thereof on clayey soil 
,, ,, „ sandy soil 


Heligoland or tick-beans 
Produce thereof on clayey soil 
,, „ sandy soil 

Mazagan beans 
Produce thereof on clayey soil 
,, ,, ,, sandy soil 

Clover-hay . , 

Wheat-chaff 
Potatoes 
Sweet turnips 
Beet 

Red turnips . 

Vellow turnips 


— 13-20" 

— 14-20 

— lb-80 

— 17-00 

— 11-00 

— ICbO 

— 1&-60 

— 12-90 

— 75 80 

— 83-00 

— 87-25 

— 83-90 

— 87-60 
[To face page 49?*. 














TABLE N. 



Water 
p. c. 


Egg (entire ?). 

Root of Psoralca c.scul/snta 
Strasburg beer (containing 0'04 alcohol) 
Entire beet root .... 
American wheat (imported in 1847) 

Plums (flesh of) .... 

Cultivated chesnuts 

Wild chesnuts .... 

Bread from Mcttray 

Iguame from India (fresh) 

„ lower part .... 
Linseed ..... 

Figs (from the market) 

Ammunition bread (from the bakerv on 
the Quai de Billy) 

Ordinary I’arisian Ijrcad 
White cabbage (choux pomines) 

Meal from American wheat (imjiorted 1841 
,, ,, Indian ignanic. 

., „ Indian sweet potatoes 

Cheese from Brie .... 

,, „ Ncufcliatcl . 

,, „ Marolles 

>, „ Roquefort 

,1 „ Holland 

„ ,, Griiyeres . . 

,. ,, Chester 

„ Parrnesano 



Chloride of 
sodium. 


p. C. Ill 

the dry 
suUltance. 



ct O X 

























































TABLE O. 


Origin of the Coals. 

Cft 

1 

S 

s> 

S!^ 

100 parts by weight of the dj 

contain: | 

y fhel. 

leave: 

Specific grarity. 

Car¬ 

bon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Nitro- 

gen. 

Sul¬ 

phur. 

Oxy¬ 

gen. 

Ash. 

Coke. 

WKLSII COALS. 












Thoma’s Merthyr , 



1 

!>012 

4-3,3 

1-00 

0-85 

2-02 

1-68 

80-5.3 

1-30 

Nixon*8 Merthyr • 



2 

9l)-27 

4-12 

0 G3 

1-20 

2-63 

1-25 

79-11 

1*31 

Hiirs Plymouth Works 



3 

88-49 

4-00 

0-46 

0*84 

3*82 

2-39 

82-25 

i*;t,5 

Abcrdure and Co.'s Merthyr 



4 

88*28 

4-24 

1-60 

0-91 

1 6.5 

3-2G 

85*83 

1 31 

Oadley Nine^feet Seum 



5 

8*;-18 

4-31 

1-09 

0-87 

2-21 

.5-.H4 

86-.54 

1*33 

Neath Abbey 



e» 

89 94 

♦5-05 

1-07 

1*60 


3*55 

61*42 

1 31 

Gadlev Four.feet Seam 



7 

HH*5(» 

4-79 

0-83 

1-21 

m __ 

4-88 

88-23 

1*32 

Idyiivi 



8 

87-18 

5-OG 

0*8G 

1-33 

2-53 

3-04 

72-94 

1*28 

llock Vawr . 



9 

77-98 

4-39* 

0-57 

0*96 

8*55 

7-.56 

62-60 

1-29 

LANCASHIRE COALS. 












Balcnrres Arlcy 

• 


10 

83-&.1 

5-24 

0-98 

1-05 

5 87 

8-42 

62-89 

1*26 

Blackley Hurst 



11 

82-01 

5*55 

1*68 

1 *43 

5-28 

4-05 

67-84 

1*26 

IJlacklirook Little Pelf 



12 

82-79 

5-55 

1-48 

1-07 

4-89 

4-31 

58-48 

1*26 

Kushy Park Mi tie 



13 

7<.’/<> 

5-23 

1-32 

I-01 

8-90 

5G9 

.5606 

1*28 

Blackbrook iliiKhy Park 



14 

81-10 

5-99 

1-35 

1-02 

7*20 

2 <i8 

68-10 

1-27 

JohiiHun and W'irtliington's Rushy Park 

ir> 

“9-50 

5-15 

1-21 

2 71 

9*24 

2 19 

57-62 

1-28 

Lnttak Rtishv Park . 



ir> 

80*47 

5-72 

1-27 

1-39 

8*33 

2-82 

50*26 

1<J5 

Balcarres llaigli Yard 



1/ 

82-2<» 

5-47 

1-25 

1-48 

5-64 

3-90 

60*09 

1-28 

M'lgan, cunnel coal 



18 

71»-23 

G-08 

1-18 

1*43 

7*24 

4*84 

60*33 

1 23 

Balcarres Idiidsay . 



lit 

83*90 

5 GG 

1-40 

1-51 

5-.53 

2*00 

57*8,5 

1 *26 

Balcarres Five Feet 



2b 

74-21 

5 03 

0*77 

2-09 

8-69 

9 21 

55-90 

1-26 

Johnson and Wirtliiiigton's Sir John 


21 

r2-8(» 

4*98 

1-07 

1-54 

8-15 

11*40 

.50-15 

1-31 

NKWCAMTI.K Ot)AI.S. 












Andrew's House. 'I'anlid 



lii 

85-58 

.5-31 

1-26 

1 '.39 

4-39 

2-14 

65-13 

1 20 

Newen8tie Hartley 



23 

HI 81 

5 50 

1-28 

1-G9 

2-.">8 

7-14 

G4-G1 

1-29 

Hedley’s Hartley 



24 

h0-2r» 

5-2-< 

l-IG 

1-78 

2 40 

9*12 

72-.-il 

1-31 

Jhite's West Hartley 




80-01 

5'2G 

1-52 

1 85 

G-;.i 

425 

— 

2 25 

JUiddle’.s West Hartley 



2<» 

SO 75 

5-04 

1-4G 

1-04 

7'8G 

3«*'5 


i-2;i 

Hastings Hartley 



27 

82-24 

.5-.12 

1-61 

1*35* 

G 44 

2 94 

35-00? 

1 *2,5 

Carr's Hurtlev 



28 

79 

5-11 

1-17 

0-82 

7-80 

5-21 

oti'(;3 

1-25 

Pnvison's West Hhrtley 



2I> 

8;t 2<l 

5-;:l 

1-72 

1-33 

2-.‘»0 

5*84 

.59*49 

1-25 

North Percy, Hartley 



30 

8t» 03 

5*08 

0-98 

0-78 

9*91 

3*22 

.57-18 

I *2,5 

Haswell C<jal Coinpuiiy's steamboat 











Wallsend 



.31 

83-71 

5-;h» 

1-OG 

1-21 

2-79 

5*9.3 

01-38 

1-27 

Perw'entwater's Hartley 



32 

78!>l 

4-74 

1-84 

i-:i7 

10-31 

3-73 

.54-83 

1-26 

Original Hartley 



33 

81*18 

5-.3G 

0-72 

1-44 

8*03 

3-07 

58*22 

1 25 

Cowpen and Sidney, Hartley 



34 

82 20 

5-10 

l'G9 

0-71 

7-97 

2-33 

,58*.59 

1-26 

SCOTCH COALS. 












Wellewood 



.35 

81 ^O 

G*28 

1-.53 

1 .57 

6-.S7 

2*89 

59-1.5 

1-27 

Kglinton 



3G 

80-08 

G 50 

1*55 

1 

8-0' 

2-44 

54-94 

1 -25 

Stuvely 



37 

79-85 

4-84 

1-23 

0-72 

1*96 

2-40 

57-80 

1-27 

KORBIGN COALS. 





• 







Conception Buy, Chili 



.38 

70-S.5 

5 76 

0*95 

1.08 

13-24 

7*52 

43 63 

1-29 

Sidney, New South Wales . 



.39 

82-39 

5*;t2 

1*23 

0*70 

8 32 

2*04 

«... 

_ 

Port Famine 



40 

04-18 

5-33 

0-.50 

1-03 

22-75 

6-21 



t'hirique 



41 

38 98 

4-01 

0 58 

6-14 

13-38 

36 91 

— 


J..aredo Bay . 



42 

58-67 

.5-.52 

0-71 

1-14 

17-33 

10-63 



Bandy Bay, 1., Patagonian 



4.-t 

<12*25 

5-05 

0-63 

1-13 

17-54 

13-40 



II II *•^1 ij 



44 

59-93 

5-G8 

0-64 

0-96 

17-45 

15-64 


_ 

Taicahnnno Jlay 



4.5 

70-71 

6-44 

1-08 

0-94 

13*95 

6 92 


__ 

Vancouver's Island . 



40 

tiG 93 

5 32 

ro2 

2*20 

8-70 

15-83 

... 

_ 

Colcurru Buy, Chili . 



47 

78*30 

550 

109 

1-06 

8-37 

5-68 


— 

Arlilicial Fuel, Lyon's 



48 

86-36 

4-66 

106 

1-29 

2-07 

4-60 

— 

1-13 

Jirmvti coal, from Wildshiit 



49 

53*79 

4-26 


0-1*8 

26-.39 

1.5-.58 

.54'7 

l-30ti 

,, ,, ,, Thullern 



.'iO 

49-58 

3-84 


4*.'>G 

■22-68 

19-34 

G.3‘7 

i-4i; 

„ ,, „ riioggiiitx 



51 

57-71 

4*49 

— 

3-12 

22-14 

12 54 

,54 4 

1-364 

Bltuiniiious coal, from GrUnbacli 



52 

99 G<i 

4-29 


1-71 

17-42 

6*92 

<'»0-9 

1-320 


[To face page 4!I7. 















TABLE P. 


Origin of the anthracite. 

Numbers. 

D 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

ra 

VI. 

VII. 


r 1 

10-16 

10-72 

15-33 

53-0 

82-29 

57-5 

538-48 


2 

9-96 

•io^o 

15-44 

51-7 

82-29 

64-5 

514-93 


3 

9-75 

10-18 

15-84 

51-2 

84-78 

64-0 

499-20 


4 

9-73 

10-27 

15-86 

49-3 

81-73 

74-5 

479-68 

Anthracite from Wales' . . " 

5 

9-56 

10-46 

15-88 

54-8 

83-16 

76-0 

523-88 


. 6 

9-38 

9-65 

14-51 

59-3 

83-57 

50-0 

556-23 


7 

9-29 

10-73 

15-92 

51-6 

82-79 

68-5 

479-36 


8 

9-19 

9-58 

14-99 

53-3 

80-35 


429-82 


L 9 

7-68 

7-88 

13-15 

55-0 

80-21 

65-5 

422-40 



8-83 

9-09 

13-67 

50-5 

78-17 

76-0 

455-91 


11 

8-81 

9-00 

13-75 

48-0 

78-90 

65-0 

422-88 


12 

8-29 

8-55 

13-33 

51-0 

78-16 

01-5 

422-79 


13 

8-08 

8-35 

13-48 

47-0 

80-04 

67-0 

379-76 


14 

8-02 

8-26 

14-12 

55-3 

80-15 

80-5 

443-50 

Anthracite from Lancashire * . ■ 

15 

16 

8-01 

7-98 

8-16 

8-16 

13-44 

12-79 

50-0 

52-6 

80-10 

84-07 

69-0 

75-5 

400-50 

419-74 


17 

7-90 

8-23 

13-09 

50-8 

80-10 

80-0 

401-32 


18 

7-70 

806 

13-83 

48-3 

76-80 

95-0 

371-91 


19 

7-44 

7-58 

12-18 

51-1 

78-61 

70-0 

380-18 


20 

7-21 

7-.35 

12-07 

49-0 

79-11 

44-5 

353-29 


L 21 

6-32 

6-62 

11-07 

51-6 

81-73 

82-0 

326-11 


f 22 

9-39 

9-80 

14-44 

52-1 

78-86 


489-21 


23 

8-23 

.8-66 

14-81 

'0-5 

80-27 

78-5 

415-61 


24 

8-16 

8-71 

14-12 

52-0 

81-79 

85-5 

424-32 


25 

8-04 

8-26 

13-45 

50-8 

78-17 

69-5 

408-43 


26 

7-82 

8-01 

1.3-73 

50-6 

77-11 

800 

395-69 


27 

7-77' 

7-96 

13-34 

48-5 

78-04 

75-5 

376-84 

Anthracite from Newcastle . . 

28 

7-71 

8-13 

14-37 

47-8 

78-23 

77-5' 

368-53 


29 

7-61 

7-83 

14-01 

47-7 

78-36 

76-5 

362-99 


30 

7-57 

7-72 

13-53 

49-1 

78-29 


371-68 


31 

7-48 

7-85 

13-39 

49-5 

79-36 

79-5 

370-66 


32 

7-42 

7-66 

13-53 

50-4 

78-79 

63-5 

373-96 


33 

6-82 

6-98 

12-38 

49-1 

77-98 

80-0 

334-86 


34 

6-79 

7-02 

13-33 

47-9 

78-67 


325-24 

Anthracite from Scotland . . J 

35 

36 

8-24 

7-37 

8-39 

7-48 

13-20 

11-31 

52-6 

52-0 

79-78 

79-84 

m 

433-42 

483-24 

1 

37 

7-26 

7-40 

13-06 

49-9 

79-79 

88-5 

362-27 

Anthracite from Conception Bay f 

38 

5-72 

5-96 

11-91 

— 

80-54 

— 


Lyon's artificial fuel . . 1 

39 

9-58 

9-77 

14-59 

61-1 

74-73 


585-33 


QTo face page 497. 



















FUEL AND ILLUMINATING MATERIALS. 497 

Henncberg(l) estimated the water and nitrogen in different kinds 
of food (Nos. 56 to.62 of Table M). 

With regard to the amount of nitrogen contained in cabbage and 
carrots, see p. 384, and with regard to nutrition, see p. 365. 

Payen(2) published the results of his analyses of different nutri¬ 
tive matters and species, of food in a synopsis which we give in 
Table N. 


Fuel and Illuminating Materials. Coal. —L. Playfair and 
de la Bechc(3) have continued their former researches upon the 
value of coal as fuel for steam-navigation, with the same apparatus 
and the same methods which they formerly employed. The ulti¬ 
mate analyses from 1 to 48 in Table O were conducted partly by 
How, partly by T. T. Phillips. The Roman characters in Table P 
bear the same signification as in the preceding Annual Report, II, 
p. 355; VI, however, docs not indicate (as was erroneously stated in 
the previous Annual Report) the diminution by attrition, but the 
amount of large coal which remained out of 100 parts after the 
diminution from this cause had been deducted. J. A. Phillips(4), 
induced by a statement made by Vaux, with regard to the presence 
of copper and lead in coal, tested 16 specimens without finding even 
a trace of either of these metals. 

Brown.coai. —The Academy of Sciences at Vienna has undertaken 
an investigation of the brown and anthracite coals of Austria, which 
in the general mode of proceeding closely resembles that just de¬ 
scribed. The first communication upon this subject by Schr6tter(5) 
treats of four fossils belonging to the brown-coal formation. Nos. 
■19 to 52 of Table O. The amount of nitrogen present was not 
separately determined, and is, therefore, calculated with the oxygen; 
the specific gravities were determined wuth the powdered substance, 
the quantity of coke by gradual carbonisation. By rapid carbonisa¬ 
tion, from 2 to 6 per cent less coke was always obtained. In addition 
to the data in Table O, the following w^ere also determined: A, the 
cohesion in the sense in which it is taken by Playfair and de la 
Beche, estimated from the percentage of coal which'remained behind 
upon a sieve of one square inch meshes after treatment in a rolling 
cask; B, size (expressed in pounds) of the masses in w'hich the coal 
comes into the market; C, percentage of water which it loses at 


(1) Loc. cit. p, 365. 

(2) J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 279. 

(S) Fron) the Civil Engineer’s and Architect’s Journal, Sept. 1849, 269, in Dingl. 
Pot. J. CXIV, 345. 

(4) ,ChetD. Soc. Qu. J. II, 1. 

(5) 'Wien. Acad. Ber. 1849, November and December, 240. 

VOL. III. ' K K 
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Brown- 

coai. 
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100°, and D, that which'the dried coal again absorbs in 24 hours j 
E, the heating power in units of heat calculated., from the elementary 
composition; F, that calculated from the test with oxychloride of 
lead; G, heating power of the coke determined as at F j H, sp. gr. of 
the coal in masses, estimated after covering with wax; I, amount of 
sulphiir present in the coke. 


• 

A. 

r* 

L_ 

B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

Brown coal from Wildshut 

77*0 

I 1 to 

80 

26*1 

188 

4421 

3621 

5339 

1*269 

1*58 

„ „ Thallem . . 

70*51 

50 


100 

22*5 

12*7 

3969 

3498 

4631 

1 327 

5*93 

„ Gloggnitz 

72 0| 

1 

» 

2 

25*1 

15*9 

4813 

4034 

5295 

1*346 

3*23 

Bituminous coal from Griinhach 

58*5; 

1 

f* 

40 

6*6 

6*6 

5878 

4933 

6377! 

1*3031 

1*97 


Barruel(l) has examined a specimen of lignite found in boring 
a well at Villcttc near Paris, which is thought to be closely connected 
with that of Bievre and Yonne in the basin of the Seine. Tlie upper 
and lower portions of the seam consist of a clay penetrated by 
carbonaceous matter; the true scam begins at a depth of 73 meters, 
and possesses a thickness of 1’5 meters. A specimen of this lignite 
containing sulphide of iron furnished 51*3 per cent of volatile 
matter, 33*8 of coal, and 14*9 of ash consisting of lime, sesquioxidc 
of iron, alumina and silica. ‘ 

\Vackenroder(2) and, under his direction, Staffel, have examined 
u peculiar earthy brown coal which covers, to a thickness varying from 
half a foot to two feet, the upper part of a scam, from 4 to 12 feet 
in thickness, of ordinary' brown coal, containing, however, much 
steatite, at Gerstewitz, in the neighbourhood of Merseburg. This 
upper portion consists of a homogeneous, yellowish-brown, brittle mass 
resembling dry loam, of sp. gr. 1*1297, which is scai'cely moistened 
by water in consequence of the presence of a considerable amount 
of a waxy fat soluble in hot alcohol and ether. Dried at 100° it lost 
22 per cent of water. The dry mass, incinerated in a platinum cru¬ 
cible, left 45*41 per cent of ash, and when exhausted with carbonate 
of soda, the, filtered . solution gave with hydrochloric acid 22*6 per 
cent of a brown precipitate, wiiich 'Vl’’ackenroder considers as humic 
acid. Although the extraction of the fat, by treatment oF the dry 
substance with successive portions of alcohol (of 84 per cent) and 
ether, was not quite perfect, 17*9 per cent of fat were thus obtained. 

The analysis of the ashes, according to 'Wackenroder^s method(3), 
gave in 100 parts : . 

(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 2.37; Instit. 1849, 273. 

(2) Arch. Pharm, [2] LX, 14; partly in Ann. CIi. Pharm. LXXII, 315. 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 240. 
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Lime 

. 0*16 

1 Sesquioxide of iron 

• a 

1*97 

Sulphate of lime . 

. 114 

Alumina 

• • 

0'S6 

Phosphate of lime 

. 009 

lVoto«se8(iuioxide of manganese 

0-38 

Chloride of egleium 

. trace 

Carbonate of lime 

• • 

10*21 



Magnesia 

• » • 

2*56 

Portion soluble in v^ter . 

. 1-39 

Silica 

• • 

6*71 



Sand 

• • 

73-57 



Portion insoluble in water 

9606 


»i<*wn. 

e«d. 


thus amounting in all to 97'45|j)cr cent, leaving a deficiency of 2*55 
per cent.—The ultimate analysis of the waxy fat, designated by 
Wackenroder gave, in four experiments, 76'68 to 78'24 

per cent of carbon, and 11*09 to 12 27 of hydrogen. From this 
M’ant of concordance iii the results of analysis, and from the failure 
of an attempt to determine the equivalent, some more accurate 
evidence in support of the formula proposed by Wacken- 

roder is desirable. 

CcoiioiuT of neat. —With regard to the arrangements for heating, 
aud their theoi’y, Marozcau(l) has communicated some remarks and 
results, for which we must refer to the journal quoted below. 

Xliuinfnatlnsr Material from Peat. —Reecc(2) has discovered a pro¬ 
cess, u hich has not yi't been jniblishod, for obtaining from peat, by 
means of dry distillation, a material (]jai’affin ?) for candles similar to 
siM'rinaecti, and he bclu'ves it to be applicable on the large scale. In 
ail cxpei’iment, 1000 parts of Irish jieat are said to have yielded, 
amongst other products, 11 parts of carbonate of ammonia, and 
someuhat less than 3 parts of this illuminating material which would 
be less costly, by somewhat more than one half, than spermaceti. 


PlUres of Plants. Detection oftlic Fibres of Phormium tenax. 

'—raycn(3) has tested Vincent’s process for rocognising the fibres 
of Phormium tenax in any fabric (compare II, p. 358, of the pre¬ 
ceding Annual Report). He finds that the reaction is not produced 
liy the fibre itself, but merely by some adhering matters which are 
peculiar to the di£Fci*ent plants. It does not-succeed, therefore, with 
well-elc ansed and bleached stuffs; but since those fabrics used on 
ship-board, for which Vincent’s test is designed, are not included 
iji this category, Paycn found the method in question quite adequate 
to its object. 


(1) Instil. 1849, 321. Morin’s report thereupon, Compt. Rend. XXX, 758 i Instit. 

1850,211. . „ . 

(2) Tunes, 28th of July, 1849 ; Dingl. Pol. J. CXni, 237, 317. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 491; Instit. 1849, 353; Mouit. Industr. 1849, No. .1397; 
Dingl. Pol. J. CXV, 150. 
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Cotton 

which 

cannot 

be 

colon tedv 


Couon nrhtcli cannot be coloured. —W. Crur»(lj has investigated 
the circumstance often observed, that fibres are present in cotton 
fabrics which remain white, even vrhen the rest of the stuff has 
been thoroughly dyed. This unalterable cotton (dead cotton, coton 
mart') is found scattered in small quantities between the* ordinary cotton, 
and forms finely interwoven flocks of a high silky lustre. These flofcks 
consist of short fibres of slight tenacity, which, according to Crum, 
when examined under the microscope, differ from ordinary cotton in 
possessing no sjiiral structure, and especially in not being hollow and 
tubailar, but solid throughout. Crum considers that all cotton-fibre, 
before it ripjens, contains a sap which, if dried, fills up the cavity of 
the fibre. If, in consequence‘of the withering of the seed, or any 
similar cause, any of the cotton does not ripen, these fibres will not 
become coloured, or, at least, not pernianently coloured, because they 
possess no empty cavity which can take up the colouring matter. In 
this he finds an important sujqiort for bis theory that this coloration 
is, in all cases, a nmchanical ])rocess, which operates either by a 
similar filling up of cavities, or by surface-attraction analogous to the 
action of charcoal in decolorising. 

Dyclnic. safflower.— Salvetat(2) has examined 8 specimens of 
safflower reputed of good quality, and has found notable differences in 
their percentage composition. 


No. 

1. 

2. 

3 

3. 

a 

5. 

0. 

4 • 

' 

8. 

Water* ..... 

6 0 

11 5 

4-5 

4-8 

6 0 


11-1 

6-0 

Albumin .... 

3-8 

40 

8-0 

1-7 

4-0 

4-0 

1-5 

3-0 

Yellow'colouring matter, at 

27-0 

300 

30-0 

26-1 

26-0 

20-0 

21-0 

26-0 

ft ft »F ^ • 

30 

4-0 

6-0 

2-1 

4-2 

■igl 

4-4 

5-0 

Extractive matter 

5-0 

4*1 

6 0 

4-1 

3-6 

ggil 

6-5 

5-4 

Waxy matter .... 

10 

0-8 

1-2 

1-5 

0-7 

Mm 

0-6 

0-8 

Carthamin .... 

0-5 

0-4 

0-4 

06 

0 3 

0-4 

0-3 

0-1 

Woody fibre .... 

60-4 

41-77 

38-4 

56 0 

49-4 

16 7 

50-1 

50 0 

Silica. 

20 

1-5 

3-5 

1-0 

4-0 

8-4 

1-2 

1-6 

Sesquioxide of iron and alumina 

06 

0-8 

1-6 

0-5 

1-0 

1-6 

0-4 

0 5 

Sesquioxide of manganese. 

01 

01 

0-3 

— 

-0-5 

0-1 

— 

0-1 


’ll Which is expelled at 20'*. t With soluhle sulphates. 


Yellow Colonrlnx Wfatter In Buck-wheat —C. Nachtigal(3) points 
out that the straw of buck-wheat contains a yellow colouring matter 
applicable to the dyeing of cotton. This colouring matter, however, 
is said to be far less abundant than that in luteolin and quercitrin, and 


(1) Phil. Mag. [.^] XXXV, 334 j Dingl. Pol. J. CXV, 145; J. Pr. Chem. L, 122. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 339; J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 477; Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 
78 ; J. Pharm, [3] XV, 271. 

(3) Verb. Gew. Bef. Pr. 1849, 123; DingL Pol. J. CXV, 157. 
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to be accompanied by tannin and extractive matters, which render it 
somewhat dingy; nevertheless, experiments with 60 pieces of calico 
steeped in acetate of alumina did not prove unsatisfactory. 

With regard to the action of light on prussian-blue, see p. 198; 
for the indigo-test of llcinsch, see p. 423; and for farther infor¬ 
mation on the subject of colouring matters, p. 314, et seg. 

iHoraants.—J. A. Cartcron(l) has taken out a patent for four new 
prescriptions for tartaric acid mordants for different kinds of red, 
bi*own and black. 

Bleachini; of eum. —H. Picciotto(2) has taken out a patent for 
two methods of bleaching gum-arabic. By the first process, the 
bleaching of the dissolved gum is effected by means of sulphurous 
acid j according to the second process, with freshly precipitated hy¬ 
drate of alumina. For the necessary manipulations we must refer to 
the specification. 

Chinese Nnt-salls. —W. Stein(3) has examined a new species of 
nut-gall from China. It comes into the market in the form of nodu¬ 
lated, hollow masses covered with a grey felt-like substance; they 
vary from of an inch to. an inch in diameter, and contain the dead 
brood of the insect to which they owed their origin upon the parent 
tree (according to Reichcnbach, a Solatium). Beneath the felt, 
the substance itself is reddish, shining, and brittle ; its fracture has 
a gresisy vitreous lustre, and it emits an odour of tobacco j it cakes 
together when warmed, and if strongly heated, leaves a difficultly 
combustible coal, which gives 2 per cent of ash (lime, magnesia, 
potassa, iron, phosphoric acid, silica, carbonic acid and chlorine). It 
becomes soft and leatheiy in boiling water and alcohol, and evolves an 
odour of taimin. The analysis, 'the mode of effecting w'hich is not 
specified, gave 69 per cent of quercitannin, 4 of other kinds of tannin 
not farther investigated, 1 of sajionifiable fat, 8 of starch, 5 of woody 
fibre, and 13 of w'ater. This new drug contains, therefore,* If times 
as niuch tannin as the galls of Aleppo, and is, moreo\er cheaper. 


(1) Chem. Ga?,. 1849, 368. 

(2) Lond. Journ. of Arts, 1819, 112; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 147 ; Dingl. Pol. S. CXIl, 68. 
(;$) From the Polyt. Centr. 1849, Lief. 22, in tlingl.Tol. J. CXIV, 41^). 
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ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Calcula¬ 
tion of 
nnalyaes. 


Calculation of Anaiy!4c». —Einbr6cU(I) Las endeavoured to show 
that in calculating the atomic weight of a substance A from several 
analyses of its combination with another substance Ji of known 
atomic weighty a more accurate mean is obtained when the ])ercentage 
composition is calculated from each analysis, and from the mean of 
these numbers, the atomic weight of A deduced, than when the 
atomic weight is calculated from each analysis, and the mean of 
these results taken as the truth.—In order to determine how far the 
formula of any substauce agrees with the results obtained by analysis, 
Einbrodt(2) recomnu nds that the percentage amount of each con¬ 
stituent calculated from the analysis, should be divided by the pro¬ 
duct of the number of atoms of this constituent, indicated by the 
foi’mula, into its atomic weight; the more nearly the result of the 
analysis coincides with the formula, the more closely will these num¬ 
bers correspond among themselves, a'nd w'ith the normal quotient 
(100 divided by the atomic weight represented by the formula of 
the substance analysed). 

Analysis of Cases.— llegnault and Rciset(3), incidentally to their 
researches upon the respiration of animals, have made some import¬ 
ant observations upon the analysis of gases. The apparatus which 
they employ in this branch of analy.^is, consists essentially of the 
following parts : an U-shaped tube, provided at the lowest part of 
the curve with a stop-cock A, and having the longer limb B open, 
whilst the shorter limb C is connected at its uj)per c.xtremity, by 
means of a capillaiy tube (the communication through which may 
be cut oif at 1) by several stop-cocks), with a bell-jar E standing 
in a mercury-trough. The trough F is fixed, but the rest of 
the apparatus may be raised and lowered by means of a rack and 
spring. The gases are mixed in the jar E, where also the absorp¬ 
tion and other operations are conducted, ,thc determination of the 
volume and the detonation by the electric spark arc effected in the 
tube C (the measuring-tube). The gas is transferred from E into 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 281. 

C2) From the Bull. d. Naturforsch. Gesellsch. in MoskauXXI, (1848) in J. Pr. Chem. 
XLVI, 279. 

(3) In the translation of the treatise quoted p. 356,' contained in the Ann. Ch. 
Phann. LXXIII, 129, many important errata in the niimljers are corrected. 
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C by lowering the apparatus^^eeper immersion of the bell-jar E in o“g^e,* 
th«i trough P), and allowing the mercury to escape through A ; when 
gas is to be conducted from C into E^ the apparatus is raised, and 
mercury poured into the limb B. All the determinations of volume 
are etfccted in such a manner, that the quantities of gas to be mea¬ 
sured in C, may be reduced to the same volume by increasing or 
diminishing the pressure ; the former is effected by pouring mercury 
into B, the latter by allowing it to escape through A. The pressure 
upon the gas is measured by the difference of level of the mercury in 
B and C (which are graduated only longitudinally, not according 
to capacity) ; from the amount of this pressure, and the temperature 
of the gas (for the accurate determination of which" B and C are 
surx'oundcd with water), the volume under noj’mal conditions may 
be calculated. 

In tbc detonation of mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen by 
the electric spark, llegnault and lleiset found that, when the 
hydrogen is in excess, the limit at which the combination of the 
oxygen is inconqxlcte, and tliat at which no detonation at all 
takes place, nearly coincide, and that detonation is still possible 
wheju the volume of the oxygen is more than O'Ol of that of 
the hydrogen, but that it is not so wheti the former is less 
than 0‘008 of the latter. With an excess of oxygen, the combus¬ 
tion of the hydrogen is complete when its volume is at least 0'12 of 
that of the oxygen j no combination ensues when the hydrogen is 
less than 0 065 of the oxygen, and between these limits the combus¬ 
tion is only partial; when the cxjjlosive gas is mixed w'ith carbonic 
acid, the detonation is complete when the volume of the gas is, at 
least 0-37 of that of the carbonic acid. Nitrogen prevents the com¬ 
plete combustion of the explosive gas in the same degree as an excess 
of oxygen. In a mixture of atmospheric air and explosive gas the 
combustion of the latter is complete, when its volume is at least 0’17 
of that of the air. Bunsen (Ann. Ch. Pharm. LIX, 208) had 
found, that to ensure complete; combustion, the volume of the explo¬ 
sive gas must be at least 0‘4 of that of the air, and that vehen it 
amounts to more than 0*85, oxidation of the nitrogen, and formation 
of subnitrate of mercury take place. Begnault and Reiset fixed 
the latter limit at 0*92, and beyond this point Bunsen’s experience 
is confirmed by their results. These experimenters also found 
that the diameter of the explosion-tube is not immaterial, for the 
combustion takes place less easily in naxTow tubes than in those of 
greater diameter. Between pi-essures of ^ atmqsphei’e and 2 atmo¬ 
spheres, the influence exei^ted upoix the conibustioxi of the explosive 
mixture by the pressui*e to which the gas is subjected is not percept¬ 
ible. The explosive gas employed in the eudiornetrical experiments 
was prepared by the electi’olysis of water, previously boiled, and 
slightly acidulated with acetic acid; when the gas thus evolved was 
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allowed to escape for several hours, sd^that the water was retained in 
a constantly renewed atmosphere of explosive gas, and held in solu¬ 
tion the oxygen and hydrogen in the proper proportions, the mixture 
exploded without leaving any residue; a known volume of atmo¬ 
spheric air underwent no alteration, when mixed with such gas before 
the explosion(l). 

When a mixture of oxygen or atmospheric air, carbonic acid, and 
excess of hydrogen is exploded, a part of the carbonic acid is always 
converted into carbonic oxide, for which reason, previously to the 
determination of oxygen in air containing carbonic acid, the latter 
must first be removed by potassa; on exploding a mixture of oxygen 
with an excess of hydrogen, in the presence of carbonic oxide, a 
quantity of the latter (varying inversely as the excess of hydrogen) 
is always-converted into carbonic acid. 

For the estimation of oxygen, llcgiiault and lleiset prefer 
the detonation with hydrogiai to the employment of dc.'oxidising 
agents for the absorption of the gas; under all eirciiinstaiices, 
how'cver, they recommend attention to the mixing of the gases by 
their repeated transference to and fre in the various parts of their 
apparatus. Oxygen is rapidly absorbed by hydrated protoxid<! of 
iron suspended in an alkaline liquid, also by an ammoniacal solution 
of Bubchloridc of cop])ei’, or by ammoniacal sirlphatc of the suboxide ; 
the first of these agents soils the sides of the vessel in which the 
absorption takes ])lHce, the two latter render the I’csidual gas ammo- 
niacal(2). For the absorption of sulphurous acid, llegnault and 
Reiset employ potassa, oxide of mercury or binoxidc of lead (moist¬ 
ened, spread upon a porcelain rod, and dried), the two latter, in order 
to separate it from carbonic acid, for which purpose, however, a concen¬ 
trated solution of bichromate of potassa mixed with sulphuric acid is 


(1) Doyerc (Corapt. Rend. XXIX, COO) asserts, that the explosive mixture wliich is 
obtained by electrolysis of water always leaves, on explosion, a residue varyiiiR from 
0'3 to 0'5 per cent, containing hydrogen and nitrogen in the proportion of 2 to 1 ; but 
neglects to give any data with regard to the (piantity of atiuospbcjic air coutained in tlie 
water, and the extent to which the result was influenced by the difference in the <pian- 
tities of hydrogen and oxygen which water is capable of absorbing. Tlie combustion 
of the explosive gas is complete when mixed with oxygen in the proportion of at least 
20 to 100, with nitrogen in'that of 30 or 3.') to 100, and with hydrogen in the propor¬ 
tion of 45 or 50 to 100. Tlic limit is said to he dependent upon the intensity of the 
electric spark employed, and upon the pressure to which the gaseous mixture is exposed. 
If less than 20 volumes of explosive gas be mixed with 100 of air the detonation is 
incomplete-; if more than 45 volumes of explosive gas be mixed with the same quantity 
of air, oxidation of the nitrogen ensues, and hereupon also, the intensity of the sjiark 
and amount of the pressure exert an influence. For the removal of the oxygen by 
absorption, the ammoniacal solution of suhchloride of copper is alone applicable, and 
even this reagent does not absorb the oxygen completely from a gaseous mixture unless 
fresh jiortions of it be rej)catcdly allowed to act upon the gas. 

(2) Both evils are avoided by employing a solution of gallic acid in caustic potassa, 
by which means, in the Giessen laboratory, the oxygen contained in the air was deter¬ 
mined almost as accurately as by the employment of hydrogen. 
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oven more advantageously employed ; for the removal of eyanogen they 
also mate use of potassa (moist oxide of mercury acts more slowly); 
for sulphuretted hydrogen, a solution of sulphate of copper or acetate 
of lead; olefiant gas is absorbed by pieces of platinum sponge (or 
of coke) moistened with strong fuming sulphuric acid ; (the gaseous 
mixture must be free from oxygen) (1). Respecting the order in 
which the operations are conducted, and the calculations in the 
analysis of particular gaseous mixtures, we refer to the original 
treatise. 

Cartionlc Acia In Mineral Waters. —Limouzin-Lamothe(2) pro¬ 
poses, for the estimation of carbonic acid in niineral waters, to mix 
about 10 litres of the waters with an excess of lime-water, and to 
deduct from the weight of the precipitate produced, that of the in¬ 
soluble carbonates present in the water. The author of this method 
seems quite unaware of the fact, that the same process has been in 
use in Oermany for thirteen years, but with this improvement, tliat 
in place of lime-water, a mixture of chloride of calcium and ammonia 
is employed(3). 

Ptinsphortc Acid. — II. Rose( 1) has ])ublished a comprehensive 
investigation uj)on the ([uantifative, estimation of (diosphoric acid. 
The description of the ])roecss which the author i)roposcs for this 
pmqmse, is pr(;ced(!d by a preliminary inquiry, supported by experi¬ 
ments, into the methods now in gi ueral use for the se]mratiou of 
phos])horic acid from the bases ; tin; most important rcsidts of his 
j)aper wc stihjoin. If tlu' ]diosjn)orie acid be jnreipitated l)y chloride 
of ammonium, ammonia and a magnesia-salt, th{; licjuid must not be 
heated above oO*^, t>ther\vise a precijiitation of hydrate of magnesia 
will occur; if the carbonate be substituted for pure ammonia, car¬ 
bonate of magnesia-ammonia easily scparates(5). — Phosphate of 
sesquioxule of iron is deconqmsed, though with difficulty, by digestion 
with svdphidc of ammonium ; the 2 )hos])hatc of magnesia-ammonia, 
however, j)rccipitated from the filtrate, is contaminated, slightly it is 
true, with iron, a'ince this metal js not completely separated by sul- 
j)hidc of ammonium. Comphde sejmration is not efFccted, even by 
fusing the jihosphatc of sesquioxide of iron w'ith carbonate of soda 


(1) It is well kuowti that, several of these methods were long ago cmi>loyed by 
llunsen, whose very complete methods for the analysis of gases Ucgiiaiilt and Reiset 
appear to have been unacquainted with, or at least, have not mentioned. The literature 
relating to Bunsen’s methods of research will be found collected in the Ann. Ch. 
I’harm. LXXIII, 142. 

(2) J. Chiin. Med. [3] V, 481. 

(3) Liebig and Poggendorff’s Ilandwortcrbuch der Cheraie I. 351. 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LXXVl, 218; Berl. Acad. Ber. 1849. 42 (in ahstr.) ; J. Pr. Chem. 
XLIX, 168; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 331; .T. Phnrnt. [M XVI, 72; Instit. 1849, 
229 ; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 177, 199; Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 181. 

(5) According to Weber’s analysis, the double salt thus separated may be approxi¬ 
mately represented by the formula 5 (MgO, CO.,) + 2 (Nil,, CO-) -r 21 HO. 
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and sulphur. Berthier's method is not applicable in accurate 
experiments, since the precipitated basic phosphate of sesquioxide of 
iron, even when a large excess of sesquioxide of iron is present, 
yields some phosphoric acid to the ammonia, and cannot be washed 
without decomposition ; this is the case to a still greater extent when 
the acid present is the pyrophosphoric. If, on the other hand, as 
proposed by Kobell(l), the sesquioxide of iron be precipitated, 
together with the phosphoric acid, by digestion in the cold with 
carbonate of lim<^ or better, with carbonate of baryta, satisfactory 
results are obtained; it is only necessary to precipitate the baryta 
from the solution of the washed and gently ignited ])recipitatc, by 
sulphuric acid, and to subtract the corresponding weight of carbonate 
of baryta, and that of the sesquioxide of iron, from the total weight 
of the precipitate, to obtain that of the phosphoric acid.—Rose has 
satisfied lumself, that from a solution of phosphate of magnesia in 
hydrochloric acid, the phosphoric acid is entirely precipitated by 
carbonate of baiyta, even without the addition of sesquioxide of iron. 
The phosphates of baryta, strontia and lime are only j)artially decom¬ 
posed by fusion with an alkaline carbonate ; in the case of phosphat 
of magnesia the decomposition is perfect, if the fusion be made with 
carbonate of potassa and soda (containing equal equivalents) ; the 
phosphates of oxide of zinc, oxide of copjier, protoxide of manganese, 
and sesquioxide of iron, ai-e likewise entirely d(;composed by fusion 
with an alkaline carbonate. Instead of Werther^s proccss(2) for 
the separation of phosphoric acid from sesquioxide of uranium, which 
consists in fusing the compound at a gentle heat with calcined tartrate 
of potassa and soda. Rose employs the following, which he considers 
more simple and less injurious to the platinum crucible. The com¬ 
pound is fused with three parts of carbonate of soda and one part of 
cyanide of potassium in a platinum crucible, and when the whole is 
jn tranquil fusion,, a small stick of cyanide of potassiunj is added ; the 
crucible is then covered and allowed to cool. The mass is exhausted 
with hot W'ater, the sesquioxide of uranium filtered off after the 
addition of some chloride of ammonium, ■washed with water, dis¬ 
solved in nitric acid, and the sesquioxide of uranium reprecij)itated 
with ammonia and heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen gas. When 
-a solution of phosphate of sesquioxide of uranium in nitric acid is 
supersaturated with carbonate of ammonia and mixed jvith sulphate 
of magnesia and chloride of ammonium, crystalline carbonate of 
magnesia-ammonia is precipitated, which renders this method of 
separating the phosphoric acid inapplicable. Phosphoric acid is 
separated from chromic acid in the same way as from sesquioxide of 
uranium, by fusion with carbonate of soda and cyanide of potassium ; 
the residual insolubl# sesquioxide of chromium contains alkali, and 


(1) J. Pr. Chem. XXXVI, 301. 


(2) J. Pr. Chem. XLIII, 321. 
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must, therefore, be fused with alkaline carbonate and nitrate, and 
precipitated as chromate of suboxide of mercury.—Sulphpric acid in ’arfd.*' 
the presence of alcohol serves only to separate phosphoric acid from 
lime; the j)hosphatcs of the other bases above-mentioned cannot be 
completely decomposed in this manner, even if sulphate of amtponia 
be added to diminish the solubility of the sulphate formed. 

The method proposed by H. Rose for the scpai’ation of phosphoric 
acid from the bases, depends upon the solubility of all nitrates and 
the insolubility of the phosphate of suboxide of mercury in water free 
from acid. The process enables us to separate the bases from the 
acid, completely, in one operation, and is inapplicable only in cases 
where alumina is present; it is conducted as follows. The phos¬ 
phate, or mixture containing phosphoric acid, is dissolved in just a 
sufficient quantity of nitric acid, an excess of metallic mercuiy added, 
and the solution cvaj)oratcd to comph te diyness in a porcelain cap¬ 
sule placed on a water-bath. If the residue, whilst still warm, has 
the odour of nitric acid, it is again moistened with wat(U’ and dried 
on the water-bath till all excess of acid is expelled. The absence of 
all free acid, as w'ell as the employment of a temperature for desicca¬ 
tion which does not exceed that of boiling water, arc conditions 
necessary to the success of the experiment. The dry mass is now' 
washed with water, the residue thrown uj)on as small a filter as 
j)ossible, and washed with w'ater until the washings leave no fixed 
residue on platinum. The solution contains the nitrates of the bases 
which w'crc previously in combination with the ])hosphoric acid, 
together wdth much nitrate of suboxide of mercui'y> The latter is 
removed either by addition of hydrochloric acid, and subsequently, 
w'ithout separating the subchloride of mercury, of ammonia, and the 
bases estimated in the filtrate according' to the usual methods ; or the 
solution is evaporated to dryness in a platinum capside, the mcrcuiy- 
salt expelled by heat, and the residue, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 

—That j)ortion of the dried mass which is insoluble in water, con¬ 
tains the whole of the phosphoric acid in combination wdth suboxidc 
of mercury, together with nitrate of suboxide of mercury and metal¬ 
lic mercury. In order to determine the- phosphoric acid this residue 
is well dried, and mixed in a platinum crucible, with an exci-ss of 
carbonate of potassa and soda; the filter is rolled into a ball and 
buried in the mixture. The crucible' is now moderately heated under 
a chimney for about half an hour, so that it is not ignited nor its 
contents fused. In this way the metallic mereury and the mercuiy- 
salts with exception of the phosphate, are volatilised. A strong 
heat is then applied, and the contents of the crucible fused; the 
fused mass is treated with hot water, in which it entirely dissolves, if 
the compound under examination contained no Iron. The solution is 
supersaturated with hydrochloric acid, and the phosphoric acid precipi¬ 
tated as j}hosphate of magnesia-ammonia. If the compound under 
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examination contain an oxide of iron, on treating with water the dry 
mass obtai);ted by evaporating the nitric solution with an excess of 
metallic mercury, the greater part of the iron remains undissolvcd as 
sesquioxide, together with the pbosi)hate of suboxide of mercury, 
whilst a small portion of it is dissolved out with the nitrates. The 
residue is filtered off, washed, and the sesquioxide of iron in solution 
determined together with the other bases; the residue, after fusion 
with carbonate of soda and treatment with water, consists of sesqui- 
oxide of iron free from phosphoric acid; it is dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and pi’ecipitatcd by aininonia. 

In a later treati8e(l) H. Hose has described the methods which he 
employs for the separation of ])hosphoric acid from bas(;s when 
alumina is present. — In the ashes of animal and vegetable sub¬ 
stances alumina is not detected with certainty, wherefore, for the 
estimation of phosphoric acid in these substances, the })i‘ocess just 
dcsci'ibcd can be made use of; it is otherwise, however, with roeks 
such as basalt, which contain compounds of jvhosphoric acid (a])atite) 
diffused throughout their mass, and from which tin; phosphoric acitl 
is dissolved out, together with alumina and other bases, on treatmenf 
with acids. If the nitric solution of such a mineral be eva})orati:d 
to dryness with an excess of mercury, and the residue treated with 
water, the greater part of the alumina is dissolved out together noth 
some phosphoric acid. He, therefore, substitutes the following j)ro- 
cess. The solution of the compound in an acid (hydrochloric acid is 
best for this purpose) is dilutcal with water, digested for severiil days 
in the cold writh carbonate of baryta, filtered, and the undissolved 
residue washed with cold water. (When lime is present tlie precipi¬ 
tate must be w'ashcd until the washings, after precipitation of the 
baryta with sulphuric acid and supersaturation of the filtrate with 
ammonia, give no farther precipitate with oxalic acid). The filtrate 
contains the bases which were in combination with phosphoric acid, 
vyith the exception of alumina, sesquioxide of ii’on, and other w'eak 
bases whiah are completely precipitated together wdth the phosphoric 
acid. From the solution the baryta is first precipitated with sulphuric 
acid, and the bases then estimated according to the usual nnsthods. 
(If the compound has been originally dissolved in nitric acid, the 
sulphate of baryta is very diffidult to wash if lime be present; some 
hydrochloric acid must then be added to the washing-water, and the 
excess of acid expelled from the filtrate by evaporation, previously to 
the saturation with ammonia; when treated v^dth water there will 
then remain behind a small quantity of sulphate of baryta which 
had been dissolved by the acid washing-water). The undissolved 
portion which contains, together with an excess of carbonate of 

(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 217; Deri. Acad. Der. 1849, 220 (in absti.): J. Pr. 
Chem. XLVIII, 252 ; Instit. 1849, 389. 
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baryta, all the phosphoric acid, alumina and sesquioxide of iron, 
is dissolved in as small a quantity as possible of dilute hydrochloric 
acid, the baryta is precipitated w^ith sulphuric acid, avoiding a great 
excess of the latter, and the filtrate previously to evaporation is satu¬ 
rated with carbonate of soda. The liquid is now evaporated to dry¬ 
ness together with the separated phosphate of sesquioxide of iron 
and j)hosphate of alumina, and the dry residue is ignited, intimately 
mixed with an equal weight of pure silica and six parts of carbonate 
of potassa, and heated in a large platinum crucible, first moderately, 
then to bright redness. The ignited mass is exhausted with water, 
the silica is precipitated with carbonate of ammonia, and the precipi¬ 
tate, after com])lctc subsidence, filtered off and washed with cold water 
(H)ntaining a little carbonate of ammonia. The filtrate is super¬ 
saturated, first with hydrochloric acid, then with ammonia, and the 
phos[)horic acid is precipitated from the solution as phosphate of 
magnesia-ammonia. The uudissolvcd portion is digested with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, evaporated to diyncss, and the silica separated as usual 
from the sesquioxide of iron and alumina. 

A. Muller(l) estimates the ])hosphoric acid in solutions contain¬ 
ing alkaline earths, by adding a known quantity of sesquioxide of 
iron in the form of a graduated solution of the scsquichloride, the 
liquid being tlien supersaturated, first with ammonia, then with acetic 
acid, and heated to ebullition, when all the sesquioxide of iron and 
the phos})horic acid are precipitated. Tlic weight of the latter is 
obtained by deducting from the total amount of the ignited precipi¬ 
tate that of the sesquioxide of iron added. If the solution originally 
contained sesquioxide of iron, its quantity must obviously be ascer¬ 
tained and taken into the calculation. This method is inapplicable 
when alumina is present together with sesquioxide of iron, since the 
former is likewise, but only partially, ])reci])itated on boiling, from the 
acetic solution.—^Th. Way and G. II. Ogston(3) have followed this 
method in the examination of a great number of ashes which they 
have analysed. (See "Agricultual Chemistry^-). They found(3) 
that the phosi)hatc of sesquioxide of iron which is precipitated on 
adding acetate of ammonia to an acid solution, containing a salt of 
stisquioxide of iron and excess of an alkaline phosphate (cither at the 
ordinary temperature or at the boiling-point), always varies in com¬ 
position according to the relative quantities of the reagents employed), 
an important observation, since it discloses a soiirce of error which 
prevents the em])loyment of 11 aewsky’s method for the estimation 
of phosphoric acid( J!). Way and Ogston ultimately arrived at the 


(1) J. Pi. Chem. XLVII, 341. 

(2) Journ. of the Koyal Agricult. Society of England, VIII, Part 1. 

(3) Journ. of the Royal Agricult. Soc. of England, IX, Part 1. 

(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 213. 
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following modification of the process for estimating phosphoric acid 
in ashes, which deserves the preference over the preceding process, 
since its accuracy is not dependent upon errors in the determination 
of the amount of sesquioxide of iron added. The hydrochloric 
solution of the ash is decomposed with acetate of ammonia, as usual 
for the separation of the phosphate of sesquioxide of iron ; from the 
filtrate now containing free acetic acid the lime is precipitated by 
oxalate of ammonia. The solution is filtered from the oxalate of lime 
and divided into two parts; in one the magnesia is precipitated by 
ammonia, and if necessary by phosphate of soda; in the other 
portion the phosphoric acid is deterniined by means of sulphate of 
magnesia, chloride of aimnonium and ammonia. 

E. Cottercau(l) has described a method of estimating phosphoric 
acid, which shows that its author is but little acquainted with the 
behaviour of the phosphates. It depends upon the erroneous sup¬ 
position that insoluble pbosjihates are decomposed by boiling with a 
solution of alkaline carbonate. The phosphoric acid thus brought 
into solution is to be precipitated, after neutralisation with nitric 
acid, by means of a solution of nitrate of silver of known strength. 
The precipitate is said to be 2 AgO, PO 5 .—Another process, pro¬ 
posed by Lcconte( 2 ), is founded upon the insolubility of phosphate 
of sesquioxide of uranium. The phosphoric acid is prcci])itated from 
the diluted aqueous, or slightly acid solution, at the boiliug-])oiut, by 
means of a standard solution of nitrate of sesquioxide of uranium.— 
E. Moride and A. Robicrre(3) are of opinion that the phosphoric 
acid contained in manures, animal charcoal, &c., can be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy by the employment of a standard solution 
of acetate of lead. 

Wackenroder(4), in a new series of experiments upon the estima¬ 
tion of phosphoric acid in the form of phosphate of baryta, in solu¬ 
tions containing carbonates and phosphates, together with chlorides, 
has shown that chloride of barium will throw down the whole of the 
phosphoric acid. -The baryta-precipitate is treated with very dilute 
nitric acid, when sul])hatc of baryta (which must be treated with 
hydrochloric acid before being weighed) remains behind. Prom the 
solution, by addition of ammonia, all the ])hosphoric acid may be 
precipitated as phosphate of baryta, which after ignition has the 
formula 5I3aO, 2 PO 5 (containing 27‘16 per cent, of POg). The 
hydrochloric solution, on the other hand, as Ludwig(5) has pointed 


(1) Compt. Reijd. XXVIII, 128 ; Tnstit. 1849, 26; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 145. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 55; Jnstit. 1849, 226; J. Chim, M^d, [3] V, 619; J. Pr. 
Chem. XLIX, 380. 

(3) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 280. 

(4) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVIl, 17. 

(5) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 214. 
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out, yields with ammonia a precipitate which contains chloride of 
barium. 

11. Wagner(l) has collected the researches 'which appeared in 
1847 and 1848 upon the estimation of phosphoric acid, and the sepa¬ 
ration of magnesia and alkalies. 

Uciiioval of Sulphuretted Hydroi^en from Solutions.— For the re¬ 
moval of sulphux’ettcd hydrogen from acid solutions, in which the 
chlorine is to be precipitated by nitrate of silver, it is advantageous, 
according to 11. llose(2), to add a solution of sulphate of sesqui- 
oxidc of iron, by which means sulphur only is separated, and may be 
filtered ofi". When salts of oxide of copper, and other heavy metallic 
oxides are cinjxloyed, a combination of the metallic sulphide and 
chloride, similar to that which Rose has pointed out in the case of 
salts of mercury, is easily formed. 

Analysis of Chlorinated Orgrunlc Compounds. —Stadclcr(3) has 
satisfied himself by a direct experiment, that on passing oxygen-gas 
over a heated mixture of oxide and chloride of cojxper, chlorine is 
evolved, wdnch, as has been long known(4), may introduce an error 
into the. determinations of carbon and hydrogen in chlorinated 
orgahic substances. Accurate results are however obtained, if a 
sjxiral of thin sheet-copper be laid in the fore part of the combustion- 
tube, and there maintained at a red-heat during the combustion, the 
current of oxygen being interrupted when a layer of oxide appears 
on the hinder part of the copper spiral.—A. Vblckcr(5) proposes that 
the oxide of copper employed in the combustion be mixed wdth ^ of 
binoxide of lead, by which all the chlorine is completely retained, even 
during protracted exposure to o.xygen gas, which cannot easily be 
avoided when chlorate of potassa is placed at the closed end of the 
combustion-tube. Such a mixture of chloride of copper with oxides 
of copper and lead, did not evolve a trace of chlorine when ignited id 
a stream of oxygen. 

Bromine. Iodine. —A. Reynoso(6) has proposed, for the recogni¬ 
tion of iodine and bromine, the employment of binoxide of hydrogen, 
which is preferable to chlorine, since an excess does not destroy the 
reaction, thus rendering the test more certain. It succeeds also in 
cases where the iodine can no longer be detected by chlorine. In 
order to test for iodine some binoxide of barium is introduced into a 
test-tube, then water, hydrochloric acid and starch-pastc, and lastly, 
when bubbles. of gas arc evolved, the substance to be tested; even 


(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 414. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 405. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 334. 

(4) Liebig and Poggendojrff’s Handworterb. d. Chetn. I, 373. 

(-5) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 245. 

(«5) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVI, 285 ; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 562; J. Pharm. [3] 
XV, 406 ; Instit. 1849, 137 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 467 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 328. 
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Bromine, of an iodine-compound a violet or dark-blue tint is 

immediately produced. Since, in this case, an excess of binoxide of 
hydrogen is always present, the presence of metallic sulphides, of 
hyposulphites and sulphites, does not influence the reaction; in the 
case of an abundant precipitation of sulphate of baryta the mixture 
must be shaken, in order that the surface of the binoxide of barium 
may not be protected from the acid. For the detection of bromine 
the same process may,be employed (fiery-red bromide of starch being 
obtained), or instead of starch-paste, the solution may be agitated 
with ether, which dissolves the bromine, with a more or less intense 
yellow colour. If ether containing bi'ominc be agitated with starch 
the latter is coloured, which prevents the simultaneous testing for 
iodine and bromine by means of ether and starch-paste. 

Iodine. —Casaseca(l) considers i,hc employment of pure nitric 
acid, with some starch, for the detection of iodine, as certain as that 
of binoxide of barium. 

A. Vogel, jun.(2) finds that the production of the iodine-reaction 
with starch-paste, by means of nitric acid, is only certain when the 
latter contains a trace of sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitrous acid; 
whence the paste of iodide of potassium and starch may be used as a 
test of the purity of the (jircviously diluted) nitric acid. 

Thorel(3) boils the solution to be tested for iodine, or the solid 
substance diffused through water, with a few drops of nitric ami 
hydrochloric acids, a paper moistened with starch-paste being placed 
in the neck of the flask; if much organic matter be present, the 
coloration of the starch-jiaste does not ajipear until some tartrate of 
potassa is added. 

A communication by Dorvault(4) upon the estimation of iodine 
•contains no new statements. 

Fluorine. —H. i{.ose(5) has shown that in the precipitation of 
fluorine fi’om acid solutions in the form of fluoride of calcium, it is 
preferable to neutralise the solution with carbonate of soda rather 
than with ammonia, on account of the solubility of fluoride of cal¬ 
cium in ammoniacal salts. The precipitate containing fluoride t)f 
calcium and carbonate of lime is ignited, supersaturatijd with acetic 
acid, evaporated to dryness in a water-bath and exhausted with water, 
when fluoride of calcium remains uudissolved. In many cases the 
fluorine may also be completely precipitated from neutral solutions 
in the form of fluoride of barium, or fluoride of lead, by addition of 
the corresponding nitrates in the xirescnce of alcohol, the ]>recipitatc 

(1) Instil. 1849, 38.5. 

(2) Rcjwrt. Phann. [3] 111,361. 

(3) J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 291; J. Chim. Med. [3] V, 486. 

(4) Instit. 1849, 17. 

(5) Pogg. Ann. I.XXIX, 112 ; Borl. Acad. Ber. 1849, 357 ; J. Pr. Chcin. XLIX, 309; 
Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXll, 343; Instit. 1850, 134. 
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being afterwards washed with spirit of wine; the fluoride of barium 
is ignited, that of lead merely dried at 100°. If the solution contains 
metallic chlorides, the precipitates are not free from the chlorides of 
barium and lead.—Fluoride of calcium and several other insoluble 
fluorides are completely decomposed by fusion with an alkaline car¬ 
bonate only when silica is present, so that an alkaline silicofluoride is 
at first produced, and afterwards decomposed by the excess of alka¬ 
line carbonate. The fused mass is treated with v^ter, the silica 
precipitated with carbonate of ammonia, and from the filtrate, the 
fluorine, by addition of a lime-salt. Combinations of fluorides with 
insoluble phosphates are not decomposed by fusion v?ith an alkaline 
carbonate and silica, if we except the compounds of phosphate of 
alumina with fluorides. To separate phosphoric acid from fluorine 
in the aquiious alkaline solution (freed from silica by carbonate of 
ammonia), we may either precipitate the former with an excess of 
basic nitrate of suboxide of mercury (in which the subfluoride of 
mercury at first precipitated is soluble), and treat the precipitate with 
carbonate of soda, as described under phosphoric acid (page 396), or 
the alkaline solution containing phosjihoric acid and fluorine may be 
precipitated by a lime-salt, the iveight of the phosphate of lime and 
fluoride of calcium estimated, after removing the carbonate of lime in 
tlie manner jircviously described, and digested in a platinum-crucible 
with concentrated suljihuric acid till the fluorine is comple4;ely ex¬ 
pelled ; the phosphoric acid and excess of sulphui'ic acid are removed 
by alcohol, the weight of the tindissolved sulphate of lime is deter¬ 
mined, and the phosphoric acid precipitated (after evaporation of the 
alcohol), as phosjjhate of magnesia-ammonia. From the difierence 
between the weight of the original precipitate, and the joint weights 
of the phosphoric acid and lime, the W’cight of the fluorine which w'as 
substituted for the equivalent of oxj'gen in the lime is calculated. A 
mixture of sulphate of baryta with fluoride of calcium, as it sometimes 
occurs in nature, is not completely decomposed by hydrochloric acid j 
the decomposition succeeds better wdth alkaline carbonate and silica 
at a red-heat. The fused mass is treated with water, the silica 
removed from the alkaline solution with‘Carbonate of ammonia, the 
solution supersaturated with hydrochloric acid and mixed with 
chloride of barium, which precipitates sulphate of baryta (free from 
fluoride of barium). 

Nltroireii. —In the estimation of nitrogen in compounds rich in 
carbon by the method of Dumas, Mulder(l) observed the forma¬ 
tion of carbonic oxide, even .in an analysis in other respects well 
conducted. This gas is produced by the decomposition of the 
carbonic acid evolved from the bicarbonate of soda in its passage 
over the uuconsumed red-hot carbon, and is carried along by the 
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(1) Seheik. Oiidctz. V, 4. Stuk, 277. 
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Nitrogen, Stream of gas before it can be reconverted into carbonic acid 

by the oxide of copper. On this account, it is advisable, in the 
analysis of compounds rich in carbon, to mix them very carefully 
with the oxide of copper, and to evolve the carbonic acid from the 
bicarbonate of soda very slowly, especially towards the end of the 
process. A plug of copper-turnings, oxidised on the surface by 
ignition in air, and retained at a red-heat throughout the combus¬ 
tion, might lil<?fewise entirely prevent the passage of carbonic oxide 
into the gas-cylinder. 

Th. Bromeis(l) has described a method, commnnifcated to him by 
Bunsen, for the analysis of the nitrite and hyponitrite of lead, which 
is applicable to all the salts of metallic oxides with nitrogen-acids, 
capable of being decomposed by heat, and allows of the determination 
of all the constituents by one experiment. It consists in decompos¬ 
ing the compound in an atmosphere of uitixigen, passing the evolved 
gases over ignited metallic copper, and abstracting the water by 
means' of chloride of calcium. The apparatus consists of a chloride 
of calcium tube 2 feet in length, connected with another tube (A) 
about 20 inches long, filled with reduced copper-turnings, which 
serve to abstract the oxygen from the air; this tube is drawm out 
to a point at its other extremity, where it is connected with another 
tube (B) of 10 inches long, likewise drawn out, and containing 
reduced copper' in its anterior portion; in the hinder part of this 
tube is placed a platinum boat, filled with the substance to be 
analysed. This last tube is w'cighcd with its contents, and the 
weight of the substance and of the little platinum boat arc likewise 
known. Connected with this tube is a chloride of calcium tube, and 
with this again a wider glass tube (C), which contains reduced copjier 
to prevent an introduction of oxygen (by diffusion) from the aspirator, 
which is connected with this part of the apparatus. After the copper 
for the two little tubes B and C has been dried in the water-bath, and 
the outer tube C filled with it, and connected with the aspirator, the 
little platinum boat with its contents is first introduced, thfcn the copper 
into the middle tube B, the chloride of calcium tube and the tube B 
weighed, connected together, and the latter surrounded with copper-foil, 
to prevent the fusion of the ashes upon it, and placed in a charcoal 
tire. The tube A is heated to redness, and when all hygroscopic 
moisture is expelled from it, it is connected with the tube B, and the 
aspirator is put in operation till all the atmospheric air is replaced by 
nitrogen.' The tube C is now heated to redness, and B fused with 
the blow-pipe, at the narrow part between the caoutchouc and the 
copper-foil ; me last-mentioned tube is gradually heated to redness, 
commencing at the end nearest to the aspirator. After the 
experiment is concluded, and the tube cooled, the apparatus is dis- 

(1) Loc, cil. at page 188 of the present work." 
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connected where the chloride of calcium tube joins the outer tube C, 
the closed point broken off, air drawn through the apparatus, and the 
chloride of calcium tube and the tube B are weighed, together with 
the points which were broken and fused off. The diminution of weight 
of the tube B, is the joint amount of nitrogen and water in the sub¬ 
stance ; the weight of the water (and therefore that of the -nitrogen) is 
obtained from the increase of ■weight of the chloride of calcium tube. 
Lastly, if the weight of the oxide of lead remaining in the little 
platinum boat is determined, and this weight, together with that of 
the water and nitrogen, deducted from the weight of the substance 
cniployed, the amount of oxygen present is ascertained. 

In the analysis of the combinations of nitric acid with suboxidc of 
mercury, Marignac(l) estimated the nitrogen by the method used 
in the analysis of an organic substance. The salt to be analysed was 
placed at .the end of a combustion-tube, which was filled up with 
s})ongy metallic copper, and connected with an U-shaped tube, con¬ 
taining pumice-stone moistcnied with oil of vitriol; from- this a bent 
tube conducted tlie gas into a graduated gas-jar, which could be 
raised or depressed at pleasure in a cylinder of mercury. After the 
experiment the increase in volume of the air in the jar, and the 
increase of weight of the desiccating tube were estimated, and the 
amounts of nitrogen and water ascertained. Marignac has satisfied 
himself that the sources of error in this process are quite unimpor¬ 
tant. If so much of the mercury-salt be cm])loyed that from 80 to 
3 20 c. c. of nitrogen are obtained, and a narrow tube be made use of, 
the error consequent on the absorption of oxygen is scarcely ])erce])- 
tible ; the first effect of heat u])on the salt is the expulsion ef ater, 
then dry nitrogen passes over, and carries all the water with it into 
the desiccating tube; lastly, the mercury-vapour is evolved, and is -so 
com])letcly condensed between the metallic copper and the cork, that 
the determination of the water is not affected by it. 

Kitrous Acia. —It is well known that when nitrous acid comes in 
contact with urea, both substances are decomposed, yielding carbonic 
acid, nitrogen and water; the determination of urea by Millon's 
process(2) depends upon this reaction. .Schwarz(3) makes use of 
this process, conversely, for the estimation of nitrous acid. The 
compound of nitrous acid is brought in contact with an excess of 
urea, and then with sulphuric acid, in an apparatus fitted for the 
estimation of the carbonic acid, 1*000 part by weight of carbonic 
acid evolved, represents 0*760 of nitrous acid. 

Cvauogrcn.—Cb. Ileisch(4) determines the cyanogen in cyanide 
of mercury in the form of cyanide of silver, to effect which he brings 

(1) Loc. cit. p. 193 of the present volnine. 

(2) Annuiil Ileiwjrt for 1847 and 1848, Vol. II, 249. 

(3) Ann. Cit. Fhann. L\X, 5G. 

(4) Ciiem. Soc. Qu. j. ll, ‘219. 
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cyitnogcn. compouwd in contact with zinc, water and sulphuric acid, in an 
apparatus for evolving gas, from which the hydrocyanic acid produced 
is conducted into nitrate of silver; the precipitate is collectc4 and 
weighed. In order that the zinc may not be protected by amalgama¬ 
tion from the action of the acid, a little nitric acid is added to the 
mixture. The author considers this method a])])licable to the analysis 
of the double cyanides; a determination made with cyanide of mer¬ 
cury gave a satisfactory result. 

' Metals In oenerai. —C. F. riattner(l) has described, in a little 
treatise, the methods invented by himself, and employed in the 
assay-laboratory of the Freiberg smelting-works, for the quantitative 
• estimation of "cobalt, nickel, copper, lead and bismuth, in the dry 
way. The proct^ss for the determination of these metals in ores and 
furnace-products mainlj^ consists in the conversion of the co])])er, 
nickel, cobalt and the greater part of the iron into arsenides, with 
simultancrous separation of the lead and bismuth in the metallic 
state, and in the subsequent roasting of the arsenides formed; in 
this process, first the arsenide of iron, and after the volatilisation of 
the excess of arsenic which is still present, the arsenide of cobalt and 
then the arsenide of nickel, arc separatcal from the arsenide of copper 
by smelting, and from the amount of the arsenides of cobalt and 
nickel (C 04 AS and Ni^As), which arc constant at higher temperatures, 
the amount of pure, cobalt and nickel is obtaiiu^d by calculation; 
lastly, the arsenic combined with the coj)])cr is volatilised, when the 
copper alone remains behind. For the details of the process we must 
refer to the original treatise of the inventor, whose merits in this 
department of analytical chemistry arc universally acknowledged. 

For the analysis of the salts of those metallic oxides wdiich are 
insoluble in potassa, Rouchcr( 2 ) proposes to preci])itate the bases 
by a known volume of an alkaline solution graduated by means of 
sulphuric acid, to w’ash thoroughly, and tiicn to estimate the amount 
of alkali in the filtrate by means of a graduated acid. The difference 
in the amount of alkali corresponds to the amount of acid which was 
contained in the salt. 

Separation of Nitrates from ChlorlUes. —Freshly precipitated phos¬ 
phate of silver is decomjiosed, when digested and subsequently evapo¬ 
rated to dryness with cliloride of magnesium, chloride of calcium, or 
chloride of sodium, into phosphate of magnesia, lime, or soda, inso¬ 
luble in water or alcohol, and-chloride of silver ; nitrate of magnesia 
and nitrate of lime do not decompose it. This reaction has induced 
La8saigne(3) to recommend phosphate of silver for the separation of 
nitrate of magnesia from chloride of magnesium, or of nitrate of lime 

(1) Beitrag zur Erweiterung der Probirkunst. Freiberg, 1849. 

(2) Coinpt. Rend. XXIX, 283. 

(3) J. Pharm, [3] XVI, 289; L’ompt. Rend. XXIX, 183; IiiiUt. 1849, 259- 
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from cliloride of calcium, which are frequently met with in well- 
waters. The phosphate of silver is stated to be very sparingly 
soluble in solutions of the niti*ates. By this reagent also, chloride 
of sodium may be easily separated from certain organic substances 
(e. g. sugar), since the phosphate of soda thus produced is insoluble 
in alcohol. 

' Behaviour of Baryta ana Strontla Before the Blow-pipe. —Accord¬ 
ing to J. S. Muspratt(l) chloride; of barium, nitrate, and especially 
acetate of barytfi, tinge the blow-pij)e flame of a brigbt-green, whilst 
caustic-baryta imparts a yellowish colour; of strontia-salts, those only 
which are soluble. iS water colour tlu; flame carmine-red; in many 
eases it is necessary that they be first moistened with water : chloride 
of barium and chloride of calcium do not interfere with the strontia- 
reaetion, but soda-salts completely prevent it. A mixture of a 
strontia-salt with a salt oi’potassa colours the outer flame indistinctly 
earminc-red, whilst the violet colour appears around tht: test- 
specimen. 

mine. —A. llcyuoso(3) has made an observation which is of some 
importance for the estimation of lime, that tlu; oxalate of this base, 
digested in soluble salts of co])per (chloride, sulphate and nitrate), is 
gradually converted into oxalate of copper, wnth formation of a 
soluble limc-salt(3). In the ])resenc(; of much chloride of sodium, 
chloride of calcium, or chloride; of ammonium, oxalate of lime dis¬ 
solves in chloride of cop])er; on agitation, or long standing, oxalate 
of copper separates; on boiling oxalate of lime with the soluble salts 
of oxi(ie of silver, oxide of lead, oxide of cadmium, oxidt; of zinc, oxide 
of nickel, oxide of cobalt, stroutia and baryta, a soluble lime-salt is 
formed, and the oxalates of these bases arc prcci])itated. 

Mcparatliin of Magnesia fr«»m Alkalies.— For the estimation of the 
magnesia (or of the oxides of zinc, nickel and cobalt) and alkalies in 
the sjime solution, II. \Vatts(1) has propo.sed to piccipitate the first 
by a known w'eight of carbonate of soda at a boiling heat, to neutra¬ 
lise; the filtrate with sulphuric acid, or if the bases were dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, with the latter, to cvajtoratc to dryness, ignite arid 
weigh. After deducting the amount of sulphate of soda, or chloride 
of sodium, which corresponds to the carbonate of soda employed, the 
amount of the potassa- or soda-salt present is ascertained. This 
method does not possess any decided superiority over the employment 
of phosphate of ammonia(5), as proposed by ll-eintz and Erdmann, 


(1) Aun. Ch. l>'aann. LXXIl, 118; Laur. ami Cerli. C. R. la.-iO, ICl. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 527; J. Pr. Cheni. XLIX, 511. 

(3) Reynoso’s statement with regard to the conversion of oxalate of lime into 
oxalate of cojiiter, by means of chloride of copper, is strictly correct. Malate and citrate 
of lime arc perfectly tsolnhle in chloride of copper in the cold, and hy this solubility are 
easily distingnished and separated from oxalate and tartrate of lime. 

(4) , Chem. Soc. Qn. J. II, 99. (5) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. II, 226. 
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but is attended witb the great disadvantage, that the accuracy of the 
estimation is impaired in proportion as the quantity of the alkalies 
diminishes. 

ChFomlam. —Chromic acid, in acid solutions, is converted into scs- 
quioxide of chromium by salts of protoxide of iron (6 FcO + 2 CrO., 
= 3 Fe 203 + Cr 203 , according to. which I’OOO of metallic iron repre¬ 
sent 0-600 of CrOg, or 0-4571 of Cr20s, or 0-3143 of Cr). If a 
solution of protoxide of iron of known strength be added in excess to 
the acidified solution of the chromium-compound, in which all the 
chromium has been previously converted into chmmic acid, and if tlie 
amount of ])rotoxide of iron still remaining be determined according 
to Marguerite^s method, by means of a graduated solution of per¬ 
manganate of potassa (an operation in every respect similar to the 
estimation of nitre by Pelouze’s(l) method), then the difrerenC’c 
between the amount of iron still present as protoxide, and tlie whole 
quantity employed, represents the amount converted into sesqui- 
oxide by the chi-omic acid, and from this the amount of the latter 
may be calculated. Upon this princijde a method described by 
H. Sch warz(2) for the estimation of chromium is based. To detei-- 
mine the amount of this metal in chrornc-iron ore, a weighed portion 
of the finely divided mineral to be analysed is added to fused -hydrate 
of potassa h(;ated to redness in a silver crucible j sticks of fused 
chlol-ate of potassa are then introduced till the mass is clear, and of 
a transparent yellow colour; upon cooling it is dissolved in hot water, 
the solution su])ersaturatcd with suljdun-ic acid, and the cln-omic acid 
determined as described above. If the chroTnium-compound is fused 
with nitre the aqueous solution contains nitrous acid : this may be 
dccompo.sed by boiling the alkaline liquid with chloride of ammo¬ 
nium. 

iTranlnm. —A. Patera(3) proposes the following process for the 
determination of the amount of uranium present in uranium-ores: 
the nitric solution is precijjitated w-ith excess of carbonate of potassa, 
the filtrate evftporated, and the ignited residue (ixtraejed with water, 
which leaves undissolved a combination of potassa and sesquioxide of 
uranium, from which the amount of ui-anium present is to be calcu¬ 
lated. Since some se.squioxide of uranium is precipitated together 
with the sesquioxide of iron, and cannot be rcdissolved by an excess 
of carbonate of potassa, and other oxides remain dissolved in the 
bicarbonate of potassa together with sesquioxide of uranium, this 
method of determining the uraniuih cannot furnish very accurate 
results. 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. II, 223. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 209; J. Pr. Chetn,'XLVII, 15; Chetn. Gaz. 1849. 143. 

(3) From Berichtc der Freunde der Naturwissensch. in Wien, IV, in 3. Pr. Chotu. 
XI,VI, 182. 
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Arsenic.— The best form for the estimation of arsenic, according 
to H, Rose(l), 4s the arseniate of magnesia and ammonia, as origi¬ 
nally pro])osed by 'Level; the precipitate must not, however, be 
ignited as Level recommends, since a loss of arsenic then results 
from its iieduction to the metallic state. The precipitate is best dried 
in vacuo over sulphuric acid (and is then expressed by 2 MgO, 
NH^O, AsOg +12 HO), or at 100° (when its formula is 2 MgO, 
NIl^O, AsOj-f HO). The conversion of an arsenic-compound, even 
of sulphide of arsenic, into arsenic acid, is most easily effected by the 
action of chlorate of potassa and nitric acid at a gentle heat. Arsc- 
uious acid is most accurately estimated by the amount of gold 
reduced from the chloride (2 cquivs. of gold represent 3 cquivs. of 
arsenious acid). All arseniates, even arseniate of lime, are com¬ 
pletely decomposed by fusion with alkaline carbonate; the arsenic 
acid may also be separated by treatment with metallic mercury and 
nitric acid (as stated in the case of phosphoric acid, page 395), but 
this method cannot be well made use of, since the platinum crucible is 
very powerfully attacked by this process, and if a porcelain crucible be 
employed silica is found in solution. * 

P. Kotschoubey(2) has communicated a method of determining 
arsenic, which is founded upon the same principles as that employed 
by Raewsky(3) for the estimation of phosphoric acid, and is there¬ 
fore open to tlie same doubts with respect to accui-acy. The solu¬ 
tion, which must contain the arsenic in the form of arsenic acid, is 
precipitated by acetate of sesqnioxide of iron (or a mixture of solu¬ 
tions of iron-alum and acetate of soda) in the ])i'csence of free acetic 
acid; the precipitate of arseniate of sesquioxide of iron (which, dried 
at 100° is said to possess constantly the formida ''Fe 203 , AsOj + 5 HO) 
is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution reduced by metallic 
zinc, and the protoxide of iron in the filtrate detei’mincd, according 
to Marguerite’s method, by means of a graduated solution of 
permanganate of potassa. From the quantity of iron present, that 
of the arsenic acid is calculated according to the above formula. 

Kobell(4) reduces the arsenic acid contained in the liquid to the* 
state of arsenious acid, by passing through it sulphurous acid, whilst 
the air is excluded; chloride t>f barium is then added, the solution 
rapidly heated to ebullition (to expel excess of sulphurous acid), and 
the amount of arsenic acid calculated from the weight of the sulphate 
of baryta. Sulphide of arsenic is oxidised by aqua-regia, the solu¬ 
tion evaporated with the addition of a little sulphuric acid to expel 
all the nitric acid, then mixed with hydrochloric acid, precipitated 

(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, .534 ; Ilcrl. Acad. Ber. 1849, 124; J. Pr. Chcin. XLIX, 166; 
Ann. Ch. Pharra. LXXII, 336; Instil. 1849, 308. 

(2) Petersb. Acad. Bull. VIII, 129 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 182. 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. 11, 213. 

(4) J. Pr. Chem. XLVl, 491. 
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with chloride of barium, aud the filtrate being free from sulphuric 
acid is treated as above. 

Detection; of Arsenic in Judicial Cases. — Wohler(l) prefers 
the employment of chlorine gas for the destruction of the organic 
matter and extraction of arsenic in medico-legal investigations j the 
chlorine may either be allowed to act directly upon the organic 
matter, or the latter may be dissolved in as small a quantity as 
possible of potassa-solution, the liquid acidified and treated with 
chlorine. After the removal of the excess of chlorine by digestion 
at a gentle heat, the liquid is filtered, heated to about 70°, and satu¬ 
rated w'ith washed sulphuretted hydrogen gas, by which means the 
arsenic acid is precipitated as rapidly as when it is previously reduced 
to arsenious acid by treatment with suljihurous acid, a reduction 
which can only be slowly effected. If the gas be passed through the 
cold solution, it must, when completely saturated, be allowed to stand 
for twenty-four hours in a closed vessel. By gently heating in an 
open vessel, the excess of gas is then expelled, the solution decanted, 
the precipitate collected upon a small filter, thoroughly washed, and 
the filtrate once inore saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen, in order 
to ascertain that all arsenic is sejiarated. The removal of the organic 
matter which is precipitated together w'ith the sulphide of arsenic, 
is effected, according to Wohler, w'ith ease and certainty in the 
following manner. The filtci’, together with the precipitate, is 
digested in a sufficiently large crucible of genuine porcelain, w’itli 
concentrated nitric acid, until it is decomposed and reduced to a 
homogeneous mass; the free nitric acid which it contains is satu¬ 
rated by pure carbonate of soda, gradually added, and the mass is 
carefully dried. It is important that it should contain the requisite 
excess of nitrate of soda, wdiich is easily insured by adding a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of nitric acid at the commencement. The crucible is 
now heated over a large spirit-lamp to the fusing-point* of the nitrate 
of soda, when the mass first becomes brown, then blackens, and 
fuses, without explosion or deflagi'ation, into a colourless liquid. The 
saline mass when cold, after gradual addition of pure concentrated ' 
suljdmric acid, is heated in the crucible until all nitric and nitrous 
acids are comjdctely expelled. The nitric acid, as well as the carbon¬ 
ate of soda cmjiloyed, must be free from chlorine, in order that, 
during this treatment with sul])huric acid, no chloride of arsenic 
may be volatilised. If the sulphuretted hydrogen precipitate contain 
antimony, this will be found in the fused mass as antimoniate of 
soda, and on extraction with water will remain undissolvcd as a white 
powder, which must be filtered off before the treatment with sulphuric 
acid. If suTphide of copper be present, black oxide of copper will 
then also remain behind. The acid saline mass (containing no nitric 


(l) Ann. Ch. Phatm. LXIX, 364; J. Pharm. [3] XVI, .395. 
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acid) is afterwards dissolved in the crucible with the least possible 
(juaiitity of hot water, and the solution gradually introduced by a 
funnel tube into Marshes apparatus previously filled with hydrogen 
gas(l). If a ring of metallic antimony is obtained, independently of 
the well-known methods, it is easily distinguished from an arsenic ring 
by being heated afresh in hydrogen gas, when it is much less easily 
volatilised, does not impart the least garlic odour to the evolved gas, 
and allows a numb’er of fused globule's to be distinctly perceived in 
the tube with the aid of a lens. The chief difficulty, as Wohler 
very justly remarks, in this process, is in avoiding the introduction of 
arsenic from impure reagents and apparatus; on this Recount all the 
substances to be employed, even the chlorate of potassa and the 
filter-paper, should previously be carefully tested. 

Boissenot(2) evolves the chlorine for the decomposition of organic 
matter in the examination for arsenic, from a paste of chloride of 
lime, to which he adds, dro]) by drop, commcreial hydrochloric acid. 
He supposes, that even hydrochloric acid containing arsenic can be 
employed for this purpose without fear that this metal will pass over 
with the chlorine, since the evolution proceeds regularly in the cold, 
and the lime which is present fixes the arsenic acid. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this statement of Boissenot, which is unsu])ported by any direct 
experiment, it is advisable in every case to use hydrochloric acid 
which has been tested and found free from arsenic. 

Iiistinction of Arsenic aua Antlinony.— J. H. Van den Broek(3) 
has found, on repeating the experiments of Sehdnbein(f) upon the 
disappearance of antimony and arsenic spots in an atmosphere of 
ozone, obtained by the evaporation of ])hosphorus, that this furnishes 
no satisfactory means of distinguishing between these two metals, 
since the y)eriods required for the disappearance, of arsenic and 
antimony-spots of equal thickness arc not very different. Contrary 
to the statcindht of Schdnbeiu, he observed that the disappearance, 
of the arsenic-spot requires a longer time than is necessary with an 
antimony-s])ot, and that in both cases the y)laces previously occupied 
by the spots exhibit an acid reaction. 

In order to distinguish and scj)arate antimonietted from ar- 
senietted hydrogen, Schenkel and Rieckher(5) have taken 
advantage of the observation made by Meissner and llan- 
kel(6), that the former gas is decomposed by an alcoholic solution of 


(1) In order to obtain the arsenic in an appropriate form for Marsh’s test, the 
solution of sulphide of arsenic in potassa may be conveniently dc-sulphuriscd by weans 
of tcroxide of bismuth. The filtrate, when acidified, may be poured int<t the appai'atus. 

(2) J. I’harm. [3] XV, 185. 

(3) Scheik. Onderz. V, 3. Stuk, 225. 

(4) Annual Report'for 1847 and 1848, 231. 

(5) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XIX, 257. 

(6) J. Pr. Chem. XXV, 243; L. Gmclin's Handbiich der Chemie, 4. Aufl., II, 758. 
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*i{on of potassa. The antimonictted hydrogen, in their experiments, was 
arsenic SO Completely decomposed by slowly passing through a solution of 1 
antimony, part of caustic potassa iu 3 parts of alcohol, that the hydrogen flame 
no longer furnished a spot, whilst it at once indicated an admixture 
of arsenietted hydrogen. 

Separation of Arsenic from Antimony. —If antimony and arsenic 
exist in a hydrochloric solution, Ullgren(l) directs that it be t\‘catcd 
with an alkaline hypochlorite to convert the arsenic into arsenic acid, 
that tartaric acid be then added in great excess, afterwards ammonia 
and sulphate of magnesia, when the arseniate of magnesia-ammonia 
will be precipitated ; this precipitate is washed with dilute ammonia, 
dissolved in nitric acid, the solution evaporated to diyness in a 
platinum crucible, the residue mixed into a paste with a weighed 
quantity of calcined magnesia and some water, dried and ignited. 
After deducting the amount of magnesia added, the arsenic acid is 
calculated from the difference, according to the formula 2 MgO, AsOj, 
(containing in 100 parts, 73‘593 of arsenic acid, or 48"0i8 of arsenic, j 
—See also ])age 407. 

Antimony.— H. R.ose(2) has pointed out that when antimony is 
present in a hydrochloric solution in the form of teroxide, SbOg, it 
can be estimated in the same manner as araenions acid by means of 
an excess of tcrchloride of gold. If, together with the metallic gold, 
antimonic acid also separates, which can be prevented by a large 
excess of hydrochloric acid, it may be removed by fusing the preci¬ 
pitate together with the filter, with alkaline nitrate and carbonate; 
the coherent gold is then weighed.—The tcrchloride of gold serves 
also for the detection (and estimation) of teroxide of antimony when 
present with antimonic acid, for example, in the antimoniate of 
teroxide of antimony (antimonious acid, SbO.,, SbOg). The detection 
of teroxide of antimony in the presence of antimonic acid is however 
more easily effected by nitrate of silver. A solution of teroxide of 
antimony in caustic alkali, gives with nitrate of silver a deep black 
precipitate, which docs not dissolve in ammonia; a solution of anti¬ 
moniate of potassa, on the other hand, gives a yellowish-white 
precipitate of antimoniate of silver, which, if free alkali be pre¬ 
sent, is mixed with brown oxide of silver; both are completely 
soluble in ammonia. In order to recognise teroxide of antimony in 
the presence of antimonic acid, the compound is fused for a short 
time with hydrate of potassa in a silver crucible, dissolved in w*ater, 
nitrate of silver added, and subsequently ammonia ; if a black pre¬ 
cipitate remains undissolvcd, teroxide of antimony was present, of 
which the |imallest traces are thus indicated. By long fusion with 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 30.3. 

(2) Pogg. Arm. LXXVII, 110; Deri. Acad. Ber. 1849, 165; J. Pr. Chcui. XLIX, 
222; Anil. CU. Pharm. LXXll, 340; Instit. 1849, 411. 
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hydrate of potassa the teroxide of antimony is converted into anti- 
nionic acid. Terchloride of ggld likewise gives a black precipitate 
in an alkaline solution of teroxide of antimony; with antimoniate of 
potassa only an insignificant black precipitate is produced a^er very' 
long standing, A hydrochloric solution of teroxide of antimony is, 
after a time, so completely precipitated by oxalic acid, that the fil¬ 
trate is free from antimony; a hydrochloric solution of antimonic 
acid gives with oxalic acid only a few flocks. Tartaric acid prevents 
the precipitation of teroxide of antimony by oxalic acid. 

In the quantitative determination of teroxide of antimony and 
antimonic acid, the whole of the antimony present is first determined 
in one portion of the.componnd, and in another, the teroxide of anti¬ 
mony by means of terchloride of gold.—H. Rose states that solu¬ 
tions of antimony containing hydrochloric acid, easily lose some 
antimony in the form of chloride when rapidly evaporated; the 
sulphur-compounds of antimony always dissolve in hot concentrated 
hydrochloric acid as terchloride ; if the' compound contains more 
sulphur than corresponds to the tersulphide of antimony, this excess 
remains behind in a pun; state after long digestion with hydi’ochloric 
acid; from the weight of this residue the composition of the sulphur- 
compound is determined. 

Separation of Antimony from Tin.— II. Rose ha.s recently improved 
the method adopted by him, and described in the Annual Report for 
181'7 and 1848 (Vol. II, p. 331, et seq.), for the separation of antimony 
and tin; on account of the partial solubility of antimoniate of soda 
in water, he now employs dilute spirit to separate it from the stannatc 
of soda. The oxides of the two metals retained for some time at a 
red heat, in fusion, with excess of hydrate of soda in a siher crucible, 
are exhausted wntb water, rinsed into a beaker, and the liquid mixed 
with J of its volume of. alcohol of sp. gr. 0*88, in which the 
stannate of soda is entirely dissolved, whilst the antimoniate is easily 
deposited. The latter is w*ashed, at first with a mixture of equal 
volumes of alcohol and water, and at last with a mixture of three 
volume® of alcohol and one. volume of water, until the filtrate acidu¬ 
lated with sulphuric acid no longer gives a precipitate of sulphide of 
tin when tested with sulphuretted hydrogen. It is advantageous to 
mix the dilute spirit with a little carbonate of soda. 

Separation of Antimony, Tin and Arsenic. —In order to "st'parate 
antimony, tin and arsenic, H. Rose converts them into oxides by 
means of strong nitric acid, and fuses these w'ith eight or nine parts 
of hydrate of soda in a silver crucible. The antimoniate of soda 
is separated, as described above, by dilute alcohol. The filtrate is 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, completely pi*ecipitated by sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, and the sulphides collected upon a weighed 
filter; (If after long standing and wanning with sulphuretted hydro- 
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gen a fresh precipitate appears, it consists only of sulphide of arsenic, 
and may be collected sejiai'ately). The sulphides of tin and arsenic 
arc separated (as stated at page 413) by heating the mixed precipi¬ 
tates in^ an atmosphere of snljihuretted hydrogen, the former being 
afterwards converted by roasting into binoxide of tin, the latter into 
arsenic j,cid, by means of nitric acid and chlorate of potassa. 

K.ead. —For the rapid estimation of very small quantities of lead, 
Ilorsford(l) pi'oposes to precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen an 
equal volume of a solution of acetate of lead, the amount of lead in 
w’hich is diminished according to a certain scale (O'l — 0‘01—O’OOl 
—O'OOOl — O'OOOOl grin.), and to conqiai’c the amount of the precipi¬ 
tate with that of the sulphide of lead precipitated by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, from a know'll quantity of the solution under examination 
previously mixed with some acetate of jiotassa. If the solution, 
without concentration, gives no jirecipitate, it contains less than 
T(roiM,-n of load; it is then evaporated to a given volume and again 
tested; if organic matter be present the solution is cvajioratcd to 
dryness, the residue ignited, dissolved in nitric acid, the solution 
mixed with some acetate of potassa, and diluted to a given volume. 

Ebelmen(2) has proposed the employment of sulphuretted hydrogen 
for the quantitative separation of several metals in the dry w ay ; this 
method is based upon the ditferenee in the solubility and volatility 
of the sulphides formed. Ills experiments relate to the following 
metals. 

S«i>aration of Manganese from NlcUcl anil Colialt. —In order to 
separate, manganese from nickel and cobalt, the weighed mixture of 
the oxides is introduced into a little boat of jiorcelain or of jdatinnm, 
heated to dull redness in a stream of sulphuretted liydrogtrn, and 
the sulphides allowed to cool in an atrnosplu;rc of the gas. On 
digesting for some hours with cold dilute hydrochloric acid, only the, 
manganese is dissolved ; the sulphides of nickel and cobalt remain 
behind'free from manganese. 

Sicparsitiwn «f MaiiKaiic-'ic from ;einc. —The separation of mangane.se 
from zinc cannot be effected in this way', since suljdiidc of zinc is 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, and acetic acid does not remove 
all the manganese; it is well known that these two metals may be- 
completely sei)aratcd, by means of suljdmretted hydrogen, in an 
acetic solution. 

Separation of Iron from Cobalt- A mixture of the sulphides of 

iron and cobalt (prepared by beating their oxides in sulphuretted 
hydrogen), yields scarcely any iron even to concentrated hydrochloric 


(1) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 297. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [.t] XXV, 92; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 260; J. Pr. Clicm. XLVI, 
305 ; Ann. Cli. Pharm. LXXII, 329 ; Chcin. Gaz. 1849, 82. 
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acid, on which account the two metals cannot be separated by this 
process; if the oxide of iron contain manganese, a part of the latter ’ 
always remains behind with the sulphide of iron. co a . 

Separation of Iron and several other. Metals from Arsenic.— When 
conipounds^of arsenic acid with sesquioxide of iron arc heated in 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, both metals are converted into sulphides; 
the sulphide of* arsenic is volatilised, while the sulphide of iron re¬ 
mains behind free from arsenic. Ebclmen supposes that in this 
way also, the separation of arsenic aqid from the oxides of nickel, 
zinc, copper and lead, might be effected. 

sicparatlon of Tin from Arsenic. —In the same manner, all the 
' arsenic may be volatilised as sulphide from a mixture of arsenic acid 
and binoxide of tin, and even from a compound of the two, by 
heating in a stream of sxilphuretted hydrogen gas, bisulphide of tin 
remaining behind, which is converted into binoxide by roasting.— 

H. Rosc(l) likewise recommends, for the separation of ai’senic and 
tin, to heat their sulphides in a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and to pass the sulphide of arsenic, which is completely volatilised, 
into ammonia. 

Scparatlun of iKlckci from CoUait.— In the separation of nickel 
from cobalt, Wbhlcr(2) precipitates the latter, after the separation 
of nickel by Liebig’s method(3), by means of nitrate of suboxide 
of mercury as nearly neutral as possible, which is added to the solu¬ 
tion' of cobalticyanide of ])otassium (carefully neutralised with 
nitric acid, or even when still alkaline). The white preci]>itate, 
which is easily washed, contains all the cobalt as cobalticyanide 
of mercury, and leaves, when ignited in air, black sesquioxide of 
cobalt. 

Mercury. —Marignac(4) finds, in the analysis of the cojnpounds 
of the oxides of mercury with the acids of nitrogen, that the mercury 
is more easily determined in the form of oxide, than by reduction 
with protochloride of tin or hypophosphorous acid. The salt is 
heated in a glass tube, one end of which is drawn out to a point an.d 
dips into water, whilst the other is connected with a gasometer, by * 
means of which dry air is passed through the heated tube, and in 
this manner the complete decomposition of the salt is easily effected, 
without the it^essity of employing too high a temperature. 

Analysis of Ashes In General.— H. Rose(5). has fully described the 
methods which he adopts in the examination of ashes: to the state¬ 
ments upon this head in the Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. II, 


(1) See page 412. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phartn. LXX, 256. 

(S) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. II, 234. 

(4) See page 403 of the present volume. 

(5) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 324; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 38 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 15. 
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p, 238, we must add that the estirriat-iori of the phosphoric acid in 
. the hydrochloric extract of the charcoal, is effected by means of mctiillic 
mercury and nitric acid (according to the process described at 
p. 395). The phosphates arc either precipitated by ammonia, and 
afterwards dissolved in nitric acid, or when no sulphuric acid is 
present, the hydrochloric solution is evaporated to perfect dryness, 
the dry mass exhausted with nitric acid, the solution filtered from any 
silica which may be pi'esent, and treated with metallic mercury and 
nitric acid. Rose proposes the following method, contrived by 
Fleitmann, of overcoming the objection (founded, upon the fusion 
of the ashes into the crucible, and volatilisation, of the alkali com¬ 
bined with phbs])horic acid) to the complete incineration of the char¬ 
coal, after exhaustion with w^atcr and acids, in a stream of oxygen gas. 
The carbonaceous mass fs moistened w'ith a concentrated solution 
of bichloride of j)latinuni, at first gcnitly heated in a porcelain crucible, 
and then ignited in a concave platinum li(l(l). The coal burns 
off slowly; complete incineration is accelerated by stirring (2), 
and when necessary by again moistening with bichloride of platinum. 
The ash-gi’ey residue thus obtained is ignited in a stream of hydrogen 
gas, in order entirely to decompose the double salts of the alkaline 
chlorides with bichloride of platinum,' then digested with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the filtrate analysed in the same inauntu’ as the hydro¬ 
chloric extract of the charcoal. The uudissolved’residue, consisting 
of platinum, sand and silica, is cither first boiled with carbonate of 
soda to remove the silica, and the ])latinum and sand are then sepa¬ 
rated by aqua-rajia; or the platinum* is first extracted with aqua- 
regia, and the residue is then treated with carbonate of (not caustic) 
soda. 

With respect to the foi’m in which the* inorganic compounds arc 
contained in vegetable and animal substances, H. Rose(3) has 
adopted the following views. The processes of assimilation of inor¬ 
ganic compounds in plants and animals exhibit very great diversity. 
The inorganic substances are taken up into the plants ip an oxidised 
state, but during the growth of the latter, especially in the green 
parts, a jiroccss of deoxidation takes place, which is not merely 
confined to the carbonic acid, but also extends to the mineral con¬ 
stituents; the intensity of the process of deoxidation jg^least where it 
first commences, viz : in those organs of plants which are nearest to 
the ground. As this process of deoxidation proceeds in the living 
plant, the phosphates are probably converted into unoxidized com- 

(1) The combustion of the coal with the aid of finely divided platinum takes place, 
apparently only, at a lower temperature, for a red heat in reality exists at that part 
where oxygen is conveyed by the platinum to the coal. 

(2) The stirring of the ashes is, as Th. Saussure has alreadv indicated, injurious. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVl, 30.5 ; ..T. TV Chem. XhVIll. 36; Berl. Acad. Ber. 1848, 
December; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 1 ; Instil. 1849, 175.- 
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])ounds containing, in most cases, phosphorised radicals in combina- 
tion with the metals of the alkalies and earths. Such parts of plants, g«nerai. 
therefore, as the seeds, the constituents of which have been exposed 
during the longest period to the deoxidising influence, contain the 
greatest amount of uuoxidised matters, in which the herb-like parts are 
comparatively poor. After carbonisation of the organic mattei’, 
these deoxidised substances are insoluble in water and hydrochloric 
acid, and are therefore contained in the charcoal which has been ex¬ 
hausted with these menstrua. Hose calls those organic substances, 
the inorganic constituents of which are in a state of complete oxida¬ 
tion, ieleoxydic bodies; pea-, I’ape- and M'hcat-straw, as well as 
several animal substances, are included by him in this" class. Those 
organic substances, the inorganic constituents of which are present 
partly in an oxidised, partly in an unoxidised condition, he desig¬ 
nates meroxydic bodies; such are peas, rape-seed and wheat. 
Anoxydic bodies, i. e. such organic bodies, the charcoal of which 
yields nothing to solvents, are found neither among vegetable nor 
animal substances. In the process of nutrition of animals, the 
elements of the mcroxydic constituents of the vegetable food enter 
into combination with the oxygen conveyed into the system, and*at 
the same time, of course, the compounds of the “ hypothetical phos¬ 
phorised radicals with metals” are also oxidised. Hence it follows that 
in the blood, as the material from which the other parts of the 
body are repaired, a certain amount of completely oxidised salts may 
be contained, although a large quantity of the above-mentioned hypo¬ 
thetical compounds must still be present. The blood is designated 
a mcroxydic substance, as are also cows’-milk, and the yolk of hens’- 
eggs. The excrements, bones, bile, and the albumin of hens^-eggs 
belong, on the other hand, to the teleoxydic class.—Ultimately, 

II. Rose supposes that perhaps the names anoxydic, mcro.xydic and 
teleoxydic bodies, will be applied respectively to substances the 
inorganic constituents of which consist chiefly of phosphates in an 
unoxidised, a partly oxidised, or an entirely oxidised condition. Ip 
this case the blood will be called anoxydic, but the flesh, on the 
other hand, a mcroxydic substance.—This classification proposed by 
H. Rote, as well as the methods of investigation founded upon his 
views, are noUlikely to be retained. If the inorganic substances be 
contained in such various forms in a vegetable or animal substances, 
their condition would be so changed by incineration, or even by 
carbonisation, that no conclusion with regard to the nature of the 
tuicarboniscd substance could be drawn from that of the carbonised' 
portion. But leaving this out of consideration, Strecker(l) has 
found—and his statement has been confirmed by H. Rose(2)—that 
chloride of sodium, as well as other salts which were purposely added 

(1) Ann. Ch. Pliarm. LXXllI, 339. (2) Pogg. Ann. LXXIX, 398. 
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*“.k 2 **.”*^ to organic substances before carbonisation (and were not produced by 
general, the vegetativc process), may be as obstinately retained by the coal as 
the (according to Bose’s view) deoxidised salts of phospW'ic acid(l). 
The consideration of this subject, however, belongs to the next An¬ 
nual Report.—Respecting the results of single analyses, see the 
sections on Animal and Agricultural Chemistry. 

Analysis of Ashes of Biuod.— P. Verdeil(2) has arrived at the 
following process for the analysis of the ashes of blood. The blood 
is first charred in a porcelain capsule till no more empyreumatic 
vapour is evolved, the porous coal powdered and incinerated in the 
muffle, and lastly, the ash heated with nitrate of ammonia, which is 
dissolved in water and added by degrees. The coal is thus entirely 
burnt, and the carbonates arc converted into nitrates, by which 
means a complete separation is effected, of the constituents soluble 
in water, from those which arc insoluble. The ash of blood thus 
prepared, when digested with water and filtered, yields a perfectly 
neutral solution which contains alkaline phosphates, nitrates and 
sulphates, as well as metallic chlorides and phosphate of magnesia, 
whilst phosphate of lime and sesquioxide of iron remain behind. 
From the aqueous solution all the chlorine and phosj)horic acid are 
precipitated by nitrate of silver. The precipitate, when treated with 
dilute nitric acid, leaves chloride of silver; from the filtrate the 
silver is preci])itated by means, of chloride of potassium, and the 
phosphoric acid is either calculated from the amount of chloride of 
silver obtained, or precipitated as phosphate of magnesia-ammonia. 
Prom the solution which contains the alkalies, the excess of silver 
and the sulphuric acid are removed by chloride of barium, the baryta 
and lime then precipitated by means of carbonate of ammonia and 
ammonia, the filtrate evaj>orated and the residue ignited. On treat¬ 
ment with w'ater the magnesia is left, whilst the alkalies dissolve, and 
are determined as usual. The sesquioxide of iron, the lime, and 
phosphoric acid are also determined by the usual methods, in the 
portion of ash which is insoluble in water. For the determination 
of the lime, the sulphm’ic and carbonic acids, separate quantities of 
the ash are employed. 

Analysis «f the Ashes of Fiesta.— Fr. Keller(3) pursues the fol¬ 
lowing method in the preparation and analysis of the ashes of animal 
substances (especially of flesh). He boils the animal matter re¬ 
peatedly with water, and separates the solution from the residue by 
pressure. The liquid is evaporated, and the residue charred in a 
porcelain capsule j after boiling the powdered coal with water the 


(!') Also Lehmann’s views and hopes (Lchrbuch der Physiol. Chetuic, 2 Aufl., I, 
410) are thus deprived of their foundation. 

(2) Loc, cit. at page 367 of the present volume. 

(3) Loc. cit. at page 368 of the present volume. 
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undissolved portion. is completely incinerated in the muffle. The 
residue of flesh which has been boiled out and pressed, is likewise 
dried and carbonised, and the coal in a finely divided state, treated 
for several days with strong nitric acid, after whicjji it very easily 
bums in the muffle. The nitric solution is evaporated, and the 
ignited residue repeatedly heated with nitrate of ammonia till all the 
coal has disappeared. The ashes thus obtained arc intimately mixed, 
and ignited with three or four times their volume of fused hydrate 
of baryta. From the aqueous solution of the ignited mass the 
baiyta is removed by sulphuric aeid or carbonate of ammonia, artd 
the alkalies estimated in the filtrate. The portion insoluble in water,' 
which contains all the phosphoric acid, is dissolved in the least 
possible quantity of nitric acid, the sulphate of baryta which sepa¬ 
rates is weighed, and the jihosphate of sesquioxid<; of iron precipi¬ 
tated by acetate of ammonia: from the acetic solution the total 
amount of phosphoric acid is separated by acetate of lead. After 
the decomposition of the washed phosphate of lead by sulphide of 
ammonium, the phosphoric acid is precipitated from the filtrate by 
means of sulfdiate of magnesia. In the solution filtered off from 
the phosphate of lead, the baryta and oxide of lead are pi-ecipitated 
by su]j)huric acid, the filtrate (from which the last traces of lead 
must be removed by sulphuretted hydrogen) is evaporated, and the 
lime and magnesia estimated at usual. 

Analysis of the Ashes of Plants.— Th. Way and G. Ogston(l) 
have adopted the following process in their numerous published 
analyses of the ashes of vegetabl<-s(2). The substance was incine¬ 
rated as far as possible at a dull red-heat in a large platinum crucible, 
a platinum wire being used to stir it from time to time (3). For the 
determination of the chlorine, sulphuric and carbonic acids, sejiaratc 
quantities were cmj)loycd. Ashes which were rich in silica or char¬ 
coal were mixed w'ith an equal weight of nitrate of baryta and intro¬ 
duced by degrees into a large ignited platinum crucible, by which 
means the ash became perfectly white;, and was afterwards easily 
decomposed by hydrochloric acid. The silica was then separated as 
usual, the sulphate of baryta present being taken into consideration. 
Of the liquid filterfed from the silica, one part was devoted to the 
estimation of alkalies (by addition of baryta-water, and subsequently 
of carbonate of ammonia, ammonia, &c.) ; another portion was pre¬ 
cipitated with a slight excess of sulphuric acid (since the quantity of 
nitrate of baryta employed was known, the amount of sulphate of 
lime adhering to the precipitated sulphate of bar 5 'ta may be calcu¬ 
lated). In a third portion of the filtrate, the phosphate of sesqui- 


(1) Journ. of the Royal Agriciilt. Soc. of England, VIII, Part 1. 

(2) See Agricultural Chemistry in this Annual Report. 

(3) See page 414. 

VOL. III. 
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oxide of iron waa precipitated by means of acetate of ammonia, then 
the lime, and lastly, the magnesia; from the remainder, after nearly 
neutralising with ammonia and adding acetate of ammonia and free 
acetic acid, the phosphoric acid was precipitated and determined as 
described at page 397. In ashes which contained little silica or 
charcoal the same method was followed, omitting the deflagration 
with nitrate of baryta. .In consequence of some doubt having been 
thrown upon the accuracy of their results by Rose’s researches on 
the constituents of the ashes of animal and vegetable substances. 
Way and Ogston have made a nimiber of experiments from which 
they have arrived at the conclusion, that in their process of incinera¬ 
tion no other' essential element except sulphur is lost by volatilisa¬ 
tion. 

Caillat(l) states that in plants poor in fleshy parts, as clover, 
lucerne, sainfoin, the extraction of the inorganic constituents by dilute 
hydrochloric acid was so successful that the residue which was obtained 
when 10 grms. of the plant were thus treated was easily combustible, 
and left only from 18 to 20 milligrms. of ash consisting of silica and 
sesquioxide of iron. This mode of treatment likewise furnishes a 
greater quantity of the constituents of the ash, especially of sulphuric 
acid, than can be obtained by the ordinary process of incineration. 

C. Bischof(2) has rcmai’ked that in several of the ordinary methods 
for the anaWsis of ashes the amouni of soda obtained may be too 
high. This error is ascribed by him [as also by other chemists, 
especially by Erdmann(3)], partly to the circumstance that car- 
.bonate of baryta is somewhat soluble when much chloride of ammo¬ 
nium is present, and, at the boiling-point, decomposes with this salt, 
forming chloride of barium and carbonate of ammonia; the former, 
like chloride of sodium, gives with bichloride of 'platinum an easily 
soluble double salt. On this account, the alkaline chlorides (which 
are obtained fay precipitating the hydrochloric solution of the ash 
with baryta-water, removing the excess of baryta by carbonate of 
ammonia in the presence of ammonia, and evaporating the filtratq), 
should always, after the volatilisation of the chloride of ammonium, 
be again tested for alkaline earths, and especially for chloride of 
barium. Another cause of an erroneous result ns found in the want 
of attention to all the precautions requisite for the complete separation 
of potassa from soda by means of bichloride of platinum. Bischof, 
moreover, observed that the ashes of wood contain soda in some combi¬ 
nation from which it can be entirely extracted by hydrochloric acid, but 
not by water. This, doubtless, depends upon the formation of insoluble 

(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 137; Instit. 1849, 249; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 309; 
Dingl. Pol, J. CXIV, 423, 

(2) J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 193, 208. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharin. LIV, 353. 
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double phosphates and carbonates. The existence of the former has 
beim placed beyond a doubt by H. Bose (sec page 157), inso¬ 
luble double carbonates, containing an alkali together with lime, 
likewise exist. 

Analysts of Solis.— F. Schulze(l) has published an abstract occu¬ 
pying nearly six closely printed sheets, of a treatise upon the methods 
which he employs for the examination of arable soils as to their most 
important physical properties, and for the determination of their, 
constituents. In these processes the author devotes greater attention 
than has hitherto been paid to the mechanical analysis of soils, the 
determination of their hygroscopic capacity, their powcu- of retaining 
water, the absolute weight of a cubic foot of the moist and dry 
earth, - and its specific gravity; the chemical part contains several 
original methods, which have been brought forward in the endeavour 
to establish a more reasonable proportion between the time necessary 
for the analysis of* a soil, and the value of the results wdiich it 
furnishes. It will be sufficient to state here that Schulze deter¬ 
mines the carbon contained in a soil in the form of humus, by heat¬ 
ing with bichromate of potassa, and measuring the gaseous products 
of decomposition collected over water saturated with carbonic acid. 
For the determination of the sesquioxide of iron, Schulze proposes 
to compare the tint of the hydrochloric extract of the ignited earth, 
with that of a like volume of solution of sesquichloride of iron of 
known strength. For the details of the process w'c must refer to the 
treatise. 

netermlnaUon of Organic Matter In Water. — F6rchhammer(2) 
■proposes to determine the quantity of'organic matter contained in 
well-waters by means of a solution of permanganate of potassa. 
This is to be added to the water heated to ebullition, so long as the 
red tint disappears, after which, by comparing the tint of the cold 
solution with that of distilled w'atcr which has been mixed by degrees 
with the same solution of permanganate of potassa, the excess added 
is determined. This process is liable, as Forchhammer himself 
acknowledges, to error, since the organic matters pi’esent alw'ays 
require, according to their nature, different quantities of the oxidis¬ 
ing agent, and indfganic substances, such as salts of protoxide of 
iron, which may be present in the water to be examined, also reduce 
the permanganate. • 

Sugrar and starcii.— H. Fehling(3) has described a method for 
the quantitative estimation of sugar and starch, which is founded 
tipon the behaviour of grape-sugar with an alkaline solution of oxide 


(1) J. Pr. Chera. XLVII, 241. 

• (2) Instit. 1849, 38.3; Chein. Gaz. 1849, 407. 

(3) Roser’s and W'underlicli’s Arch. f. Phvsiol. lleilk. 1846, 64: Ann. Ch. Pharni. 
LXXII, 100; Cliem. Gaz. 1850, 93. 
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^itarch!^ of copper, as observed by Trommer and Barreswil. Fehling has 
applied this reaction to tecjinical purposes for the estimation of 
sugar in beet-root, grape-jmce and urine, as well as of starch in 
potatoes and corn, and it seems very well adapted for such determi¬ 
nations. The same process was also recommended by Sehwarz(l) 
for the estimation of starch. The alkaline solution of oxide of 
copper necessary for this experiment is most advantageously prepared, 
according to Fehling, by mixing a solution of 40 grms. of crystal¬ 
lised sulphate of copper in 160 grms. of water, with another of ICO 
grms. of neutral tartrate of potassa in a little water, and from 600 
to 700 grms. of solution of caustic soda of sp. gr. 1‘13.—This 
mixture is diluted to 1154‘4 cubic centimeters at 15°. A litre of 
the solution of oxide of copper thus })reparcd contains 34'650 grms. 
of sulphate of copper, and requires for reduction 5 grms. of dry 
grape-sugar (CjjIIjjO,,), or 10 oqxiivs. of sulphate of copper (1247’5) 
are reduced to suboxide by I equiv. of grapc-sugaiw(180) (34'650: 5 = 
1217'5 : 180 or=0’93 : 1). Thus 10 cubic centimeters of the 
copper-solution represent 0‘05 grm. of dry grape-sugar. For the 
examination of a solution containing sugar, Fehling dilutes a known 
weight of it (in grms.) to 10 or 20 times its volume (in cubic cen- 
timctci’s), so that it contains, at most, 1 per cent of sugar ; 10 grms. 
of grape-juicc, for example, are diluted to 200 cubic centimeters. 
On the other hand, 10 cubic centimeters of the copper-solution are 
diluted with 40 cubic centimeters of water, the solution heated to 
boiling, and the liquid containing sugar added, until all the copper 
is perfectly reduced. The ])recipitatc becomes redder and more 
abundant, and subsides more readily the nearer this point is ap¬ 
proached; a test specimen of the filtrate should neither yield any 
reaction for copper with sulphuretted hydrogen, nor after acidifying, 
with ferrocyanide of potassium (2). If the filtrate contains excess 
of sugar it will exhibit a yellowish tint. Since the copper-salt is 
reduced* immediately and in quantity corresponding to the sugar, 
protx’actcd ebullition of the solution is unnecessary, if it be always 
maintained at or near the boiling-point. In order to determine cane- 
sugar by this process, it must be converted into grape-sugar by 
heating for several hours with sulphuric or tartftic acid. The same 
remark applies to starch. In order to ascertain whether the conver¬ 
sion is complete, the test is applied from time to time until the 
quantity of test-solution consumed is constant. 100 parts of grape- 
sugar (CigHjjOia)) correspond to 95 parts of cane-sugar (CjgllnOn), 

(1) Ann. Ch. Pharni. LXX, 54. 

(2) Kersting (Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 252) finds it convenient in this process to 
make use of a piece of paper moistened with a concentrated solution of ferrocyanide of 
potassium, and dried. Upon this, a small doubled strip of filter-paper is laid, and the. 
latter touched with a drop of the turbid liquid. The dissolved oxide of copper sinks 
through, and produces a red stain. 
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and 90 parts of starch (CjaHioOio)-—Pectin, tannin and mucus, do not 
affect the results obtained by this method; grape-juice precipitated with 
acetate of lead furnishes the same amount of sugar as before precipita¬ 
tion ; crude applc-juice, on the other hand, yields somewhat more sugar 
than when pi'ecipitated with acetate of lead before testing.—Schwarz 
prepares the Copper-solution by dissolving 50 grms. of bitartrate of 
potassa, 20 grms. of dry carbonate of soda, and 40 grms. of hydrate 
of potassa in 200 cubic centimeters of water, and adding 30 grms. 
of sulphate of copper dissolved in 100 cubic centimeters of water; 
the mixed solutions are diluted with water to 500 cubic centimeters. 
Feh ling, however, has pointed out that the solution of copper thus 
prepared is decomposed immediately in the sun-light, and after some 
time in ordinary day-light, as well as on heating, with separation of 
suboxide of copper, which renders it inapplicable to these determi¬ 
nations. The copper-solution, prepared according to Fehling's 
prescription, remained unchanged during two years, and did not 
decomjtose when boiled for a long time, 

MUk-sugrar.—Poggiale(l) has proposed the employment of the 
process just described for the determination of the amount of milk- 
sugar in milk. 20 cubic centimeters of his solution prepared with 
10 ]>art8 of sulphat(! of copper, 10 parts of bitartrate of potassa, 30 
parts of hydrate of potassa and 200 parts of w'ater (and graduated 
by means of milk-sugar, not with cane- or grape-sugar), correspond 
to 0'200 grm. of milk-sugar. 50 or 60 grms. of milk are mixed 
with a few drops of acetic acid, heated to 50° or 60°, filtered, and 
the weight thus obtained (amounting on an average to 923 grms. for 
1000 grms. of milk) employed for the estimation of the milk-sugar. 
1000 grms. of whey contain, according to Poggialc, as a mean, 57 
grms. of sugar of milk, and 1000 grms. of milk yielded as a mean 
of ten analyses 43‘8 butter, 52‘7 milk-sugar, 38'0 casein, 2'7 salts 
and 862’8 water.—Poggiale(2) has also stated that the 'milk-sugar 
may be determined with certainty by means of SoleiPs saccharo- 
meter. For this purpose the whey freed from fat and casein ^s 
above, is cleared by addition of acetate of lead, and filtration from 
the precipitate thus produced. With regard to this optical test of 
milk, and the similar methods of A. Becquerel for the estimation of 
albumin in blood, compare page 86; for the saccharometrical. 
methods of Clerget, see page 84. 

orwanic Bases.—Eiegel(3) has observed and minutely described 
the reactions of a great number of natural organic bases. For these. 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 505; Instit. 1849, 154; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 411; J. 
Chim. Mdd. [3] V, 364; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 134. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVlfl, 584 ; Instit. 1849, 145 ; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 413; J. Pr. 
Chem. XLVIT, 349. 

(3) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVIIl, 274. 
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however, we must refer to the Irnginal treatise, which will not admit 
of any abstract. 

Sulphate of Cinchonine In Sulphate of Quinine. —O. Henry(l) 
has modified the process proposed by him for the estimation of sul¬ 
phate of cinchonine in sulphate of quinine(2), in the following 
manner. 10 grms. of an average specimen of the suspected sulphate 
of quinine are triturated with 4 grms. of acetate of baryta, and 60 
grms. of water, with addition of a few drops of acetic acid. The 
mixture solidifies after some moments to a voluminous mass of 
needles with a silky lustre, which are carefully and rapidly pressed 
between linen or flannel. The turbid liquid containing all the cin¬ 
chonine as acetate, is filtered, and afterwards mixed in a flask, with 
twice its volume of alcohol of 35°, with a slight excess of sulphuric 
acid, and again filtered. The filtrate is mixed with a decided excess 
of ammonia, and boiled for a moment. Crystalline flakes of pure 
cinchonine now separate, which when the liquid has partly cooled, are 
collected on a weighed filter, and their weight determined. This 
process yields somewhat too little cinchonine. Henry does not con¬ 
sider an admixture of 1 to 2 per cent of sulphate of cinchonine with 
sulphate of quinine as an adulteration, since it is hardly possible in 
the manufacture of the latter salt on a large Scale, entirely to exclude 
it. Henry satisfied himself that his process furnishes results in 
accordance with those obtained by the use of ether and ammonia, 
according to Liebig's method. 

Ptearin In Wax. —According to Lcbel(3), an adulteration of wax 
with even of stearin, may be recognised by dissolving the spe¬ 
cimen in two parts of oil, agitating with water, and adding acetate of 
lead ; the precipitate thus obtained is said to exhibit a very high de¬ 
gree of solidity. 

Testing of Opium.— A. Guillermond(4) recommends the follow¬ 
ing process; which is certainly inferior in accuracy to that described 
by Merck(5) for the determination of the quantity of morphine con¬ 
tained in opium. 15 grms. of opium are triturated with 60 grms. 
of alcohol of 71°, the marc expressed in linen, and again extracted 
with 40 grms. of aleohol of the same strength. The tinctures thus 
obtained are mixed with 4 grms. of ammonia, by which the morphine 
is deposited after 12 hours, together with more or less narcotihe, in 
coloured crystals, upon the walls of the vessel. These crystals are 
collected upon linen, repeatedly washed with water to remove the 
meconate of ammonia, and the lighter narcotine crystals separated by 


(1) J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 327. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 246. 

(3) J. Chim. M^d. [3] V, 403. 

(4) j. Pharm. [3] XVI, 17. 

(5) Geiger and Liebig's Handb. d. Pharm., .5. Aufl., 1, 1189. 
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decantation^ from the morphine whiclE quickly subsides when diffused 
in water. A good specimen will yield in this way from 8 to 10 per 
cent of crystallised morphine. 

Testingr of intfiso.— Reinsch(l) ascertains the quality of indigo 
by comparing the intensity of the colour of a diluted solution in 
sulphuric acid, containing a known weight of the indigo, with that of 
a normal solution which is prepared with a better specimen. 

Reaction for. Bile. —M. S. Schultze(2) has pointed out, that not 
only bile and the so-called protein-compounds, but also a number of 
other organic matters, such as liquid vegetable or animal fats, when 
gently heated with concentrated sulphuric acid and some sugar, give 
rise to the red colour, upon the production of which the test for bile 
described by Pettenkofer(3) depends. Schultze is of opinion that 
this test cannot be employed for the detection of bile, and that it 
will only allow of the recognition of bile when the absence of pro¬ 
tein-compounds has been proved, as,'indeed, was originally observed 
by Pettenkofer himself. Schultze believes that he has, by the 
following process, isolated the product of decomposition which causes 
the red colour. The white of a hen's egg, diluted with 6 parts of 
water and filtered, was , gradually mixed with concentrated sulphuric 
acid till the precipitate which first appeared was redissolved •, the 
clear solution was' mixed, at a temperature not exceeding 60°, with 
several dixips of a concentrated solution of cane-sugar, and precipi¬ 
tated after 10 or 15 minutes with ammonia, an excess of the latter 
being avoided. The violet-coloured precipitate thus obtained dis¬ 
solves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a purple-red tint; it is also 
easily soluble in potassa and ammonia, the ammoniacal solution is 
precipitated by chloride of barium and by acetate of lead. 

Test for the so«calledl Protein-compounds. — E. Millon(4) finds 
that a solution of mercury in an equal weight of concentrated nitric 
acid, when dUuted with some water, becomes (in consequence of the 
presence of a quantity of the nitrite) a delicate test for a gi’eat 
number of nitrogenised animal substances; in solutions containing 
only -nroV-o-o of the latter, a more or less intense red colour is pro- * 
duced by the mercury-solution. If the- substances to be tested are 
dissolved in an alkali, or in sulphuric acid, a red colour is produced 
without formation of a precipitate j the products of their decompo¬ 
sition by means of nitric acid or chlorine, however, no longer exhibit- 
this reaction. The red colour is most distinct when the liquid is 
heated to 60° or 70°, or even to ebullition. 


(1) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XVIII, 248. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXl, 266; J. Pbarin. [3] XVII, 145; Chem. Gaz. 1850, 98. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LII, 92. 

(4) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 40 4 Instil. 1849, 29; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 350; Ann. 
Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 349. 
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Analysts ef Blood.— Fr. Hinterberger{l) has made several ana¬ 
lyses of blood, with the intention of eomparing, the degrees of 
accuracy to be attained by the use of the various methods hitherto 
prc^osed. In his treatise, he gives a description • of all the known 
methods for the analysis of blood, and selects for comjiarison, from 
among those requiring the coagulated blood, that described by 
Scherer(2), from those which direct that the fibrin should be 
separated by whipping, that of Becquerel and Rodier(3), and 
from those which allow of the direct determination of the blood- 
globules, that proposed by Hoflc(4). 

He finds that the amount of fibrin is smaller when it is deter¬ 
mined by whipping, than when the coagulum is expressed, whilst in 
the latter case, the amount of albumin is diminished (which is also the 
case in a marked manner with Hiif’lc’ a method). Scherer’s method of 
analysis yields the smallest, and Hofle’s the largest amount of blood- 
globules; the extractive matters, fats and salts, are most accui-ately 
determined according to Scherer’s method. (Gorup-Besanez(5) 
prefers Scherer’s process for analysing the coagulated blood, on 
account of its cleanliness, facility and rapidity of execution, but he 
considers that the estimation of the fibrin is best effected by 
whipping; since the accuracy of the determination of the blood- 
globules is less injured thereby).—The following synopsis of Hin- 
terberger’s analyses, made according to the various methods above- 
mentioned, will best show to what extent the numbers obtained for 
the various constituents differ among themselves. (B. and 11. indi¬ 
cates the method of Becquerel and llodier, Sch. that of Scherer, 
and H. that of lloflc.) 



Sheep’s 

blood. 

Human blood. 
(Rheumatls- 

lUUS.) 

Human blood. 
(Angina 
tonsUl.) 

Human blood. 
(Morbus 
Brightii.) 

Water B. and R. 

838-64 

774-59 

789-71 


Sch. 

860-04 

- 1 

791-29 

_ 

H. 

— 

773-54 

796-86 

— 

Fibrin B. and R. 

3-19 

! 1-93 

2-35 

0-97 

Sch. 

4-32 

— 

2-82 

1-04 

11. 

— 

1-93 

2-35 

— 

Albnmin B. and R. 

55-68 

76-59 

75-31 

68-57 

Sch. 

53-36 

1 - 

73-63 

61-93 

H. 

-- 

1 22-27 

43-85 


Blood-globules B. and R. i 

89-51 

I 136-26 

123-92 

132-40 

Sch. 

72-22 1 

— 

110-25 

88-64 

H. 1 

— 1 

152-74 

130-32 1 

— 


(1) 6ricsing6r’s Arch. f. Physiol. Hcilk. VIII, 603. 

(2) Otto, Beitr. zu d. Anal, des Gesunden Bluts. Wiirzh. 1848, 5. 

(3) Hofle, Chemie u. Mikroscop am Krankenbctt. Erlang. 1848, 131. 

(4) Ibid. p. 132. 

(5) ^riesingcr’s Arch. f. Physiol. Ileilk. VHl, 617. 
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MoleBchott(l) has published some remarks upon a soui'ce of 
error in Andral-Gavarrct’s method of analysing blood, and biood. 
Hcnle(2) upon some misinterpretations of which his method for 
calculating the composition of the clot from the analysis of the blood 
is capable. 


Apparatus. —Schcnkel and Ilicckhcr(3) have described an '‘im- 
])roved’’ Marsh’s apparatus. It admits of three different gases 
(hydrogen, carbonic acid, and hydrosulphiuic acid) being passed 
through the same chloride of calcium tube. This is effected by glass 
stop-cocks; but it is scarcely probable that this novel form of 
Marsh’s apparatus will be frequently employed.—E. Kopp(4) has 
devised an apparatus for continuous extraction, ‘which is founded on 
the same principle as those described by Paycn and by Mohr(5). 
—M. N. Bloch(C) has constructed an intermittent syphon intended 
for washing precipitates; E. C. Summers(7), an apparatus for the 
same purpose. 


8ca.water.—According to J. Davy(8), carbonate of lime is chiefly 
found in the sea-water near the coast; water collected at but small 
distances from the land contains only trifling quantities of this salt. 
The water of Carlisle Bay in Barbados contains 1 part of carbonate 
of lime in 10,000 parts ; in the sea-water collected in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the volcanic island of Fayal scarcely a trace w'as found. 
White(9) is of opinion that the bottom of the sea must exert an 
analogous action to that produced by the coast, and believes that if 
the sea-water at great distances from the laud be free from carbonate 
of lime, this absence must be confined to the surface of the sea. 
—Wilson(lO) has confirmed his former statements, that sea-water 
(especially that of the German Ocean) contains fluorine ; the same 
element has been observed by Forchhammcr(I]) in sea-water col¬ 
lected near Copenhagen.—According to Malaguti, Durocher and. 
Sarzcaud(13) a small quantity of silver is found in sea-salt, in sea- 


(I) Zeitschr. f. ration. Medic, von Henle u. Pfenfer, VII, 228. 
m Ibid. VII, 404. 

(a; Jabrb. Pr. Pharm. XIX, 259. 

(4) Laur. u. Gerh. C. R. 1849, 305. 

(5) Comp. Practical Pharmacy, by Mohr and Redwood, p. 89. London : Taylor, 
Walton, and Mabe^rlcy, 1849. 

(6) Ann, Ch. Phys. C3] XXVI, 126; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 409. 

(7) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 96. 

(8) PhU. htog. [3] XXXV, 232; Edinburgh New Philos. Journ. XLVII, 320; Instit. 
1849, 325; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 268 (in abstr.); Arch. Ph. Nat. XIII, 159. 

(9) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 308. 

(10) Chent.^az. 1849, 404; Instit. 1849, 316. 

(II) Instit. 1849, 317. 

(12) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVIII, 129; J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 421; Compt. Rend. 
XXIX, 780 (in abstr.); Instit. 1849, 409; Arch. Ph. Nat. XIII, 55. 
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Sea-water. 


water itself (1 milligrm. in 100 litres), in different varieties of fucus 
{iafiicm serratus and ceramoides at least -rrffW(r)> chemical pro¬ 
ducts in whose manufacture' sea-salt is employed (soda and hydro¬ 
chloric acid for instance), in the ashes of land-plants (the insoluble 
part of the ash contains more silver than the soluble one), in the 
ash of ox-blood, in rock salt and perhaps even in coal. They inferred 
the presence of silver in these substances from the fact of lead fused 
with them leaving on the cupel a more perceptible quantity of silver than 
the same kind of lead subjected to the same process without these sub¬ 
stances. They state that the ash of the above-named species of fucus, 
and hence also the sea-water, contains moreover lead (TTroVinr-o) 
C()pper. These metals are said to exist in the sea-water in the form 
ot chlorides, and to.arise from the native sulphides of the metals by 
the action of the chlorine in the water. 

For Usiglio’s researches on the composition of the various depo¬ 
sits from sea-water in consequence of evaporation, we refer to our 
Report on Technical Chemistry ; we have communicated in the last 
Report (II, 264), an analysis of the sea-w'aters taken in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cettc(l) from a preliminary notice published at an 
earlier period. 

Water of tbe Bead Sea. —^The water of the Dead Sea has btx;u 
analysed by R. F. Marchand(2), by Th. J. and W. riera])ath(3), 
and by J. C. Booth and A. Muckle(4). Marchand did not find 
any iodine ; Th. J. and W. Herapath doubtful traces of iodine and 
nitric acid. Composition of the water in 100 parts : 


Sp. prav, .... 

Marchand. 

1-185 

1 Th. J. and 

1W. Herapath. 

1 1-172 

Booth Qud 
lifuckle. 

1*227 

Chloride of calcium 


V-8!M 

2466 

3'108 

Chloride of magnesium 


10-54.'i 

7-822 

14*1)90 

Chloride of potasaiuiu 


l-ai)8 

1-217 

OOAO 

Chloride of sodium 


(»»)78 

12-110 

7-855 

Chloride of aluminium 


0-018 

0-0^»6 


Chloride of ammonium . 

. 

_ 

0-006 


C'bloride of manganese . 

. 


0-006 


Chloride of iron . , 



0-003 


Bromide of potassium 


_ 


0 037 

Hromide of maipnealum « 


0-251 

0-261 


Sulphate of lime . , 


0-088 

0-068 

0-070 

Carbonale of lime . 


_ 

trace 


Silica 


0-003 

trace 

_ 

Nitrogenous organic substance 


... 

0 062 


Bituminous substance 


— 

truce 


Total of the fixed constituents 


21-729 

24-056 

26-419 

Directly determined 


21-671 

24-048 

— 


(1) In detail, Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVII, 92. , 

(2) J. Pr. Cbem. XLVII, 353 {with a synopsis of the former analyses of this water) ; 

Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 462 {in abstr.); Aim. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 220; J. Pharm. [3] 
XVI 225 ^ "* 

(3) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 336. 

(4) Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River Jordan and the Dead 
Sea; by W. F. Lynch. Pluladclphia, 1849, 509. 
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Well-, SprlniT- and Klver.waters. — W. West, Forchhammer, 
Daubeny and Rogers(l) have declared for the view that all mineral m/’ 
and thermal waters invariably contain nitrogen. wate™. 

In oermany.— Th. Bromeis(2) has exam i ned the waters of a sul¬ 
phuretted brine on the western slope of the lAndener Berg near 
Hanover(A). F. Muller(3) has published an analysis of the brines 
at Stadt Suiza in Sachscn-Weimar, but without stating the method 
which he employed. The springs examined are the Muhlenguelle (B); 
this water contained moreover chloride of lithium); the Kunstgraben- 
quelle{C) and the LeopoldsquelletJ)). In all these waters he found a 
certain quantity of sesquichloride of aluminium. The mother-liquor 
of the salt which he likewise examined contained mor&ovcr iodide of 
sodium. It. F. Marchand(4) has examined the water of the mineral 
spring at Ddlau near Halle (E, contains, moreover, traces of 
phosphoric acid, alumina and lithia); O. L. Erdmann(5) the brine of 
Wittekind near Halle (F); Lebcr(6) the water of the new mineral¬ 
spring at Salzschlirf near Fulda (G, contains traces of chloride of 
lithium, phosphate of lime, carbonate of protoxide of manganese, 
extractive matter and chloride of ammonium) j G. Wolf(7) the water 
of the thermal spring at Gastein (H, 100 vols. of the water contain 
4-865 of gas; 100 vols. of this, gas contain 5-074 of carbonic acid, 

27-110 of oxygen, and 67*816 of nitrogen). The following table 
exhibits the composition in 1000 parts of water. 




A. 

B. 

c. 

D 

E. 

F. 

G. 

B. 

Sp. gr. . 

• 

1-0808 

? 

? 

? 

1-0076 

1-025 

1-0178 

1-0004 

Carbonate of lime 


0-5515 

0*212 

oil;i 

0175 

0-0163 

0*100 

1-0.344 

0*047406 

,, magnesia . 




— 




0-0386 

0 00:i601 

„ protoxide of iron 

, 

— 

0*616 

0310 

0-417 

0*0266 

— 

0 05J4 

0*006769 

*• »» manganese 

— 

— 

— 

— 


—■ 

— 

0*002618 

,, soda 



.... 

— 



— 

— 

0*005242 

Sulphate of lime 


3‘4;^60 

1*714 

2*516 

1*098 

0*4454 

1*004 

1-6848 


potassa 


18413 

— 

— 

— 

0*0553 


0-2:106 

0*001412 

,t soda 


2*4:109 

3*755 

3*444 

1 916 

0*3831 

— 

0-2417 

0-197511 

Basic-phosphate of alumina 


-- 

— 

— 

- 

... 

... 

— 

0 005;h74 

Chloride of sodium 

. 

93*0850 

28*574 

26*216 

:19’416 

8*6983 . 

35*454 

11-1481 

0-047645 

t, potassium 



0*120 

0*110 

0*:418 


•— 

— 


,, magnesium . 


3*1290 

1*171 

0*824 

0*274 

0*0425 

0-744 

1-3692 

— % 

calcium 


... 

0*840 

0*642 

0*316 


0*396 

— 


Iodide of magnesium 



— 

— 

—. 

0 0007 

— 

0-0065 

— 

Bromide of magnesium 



truce 

truce 

trase 

0*00.16 

0*006 

0 0068 

... 

Silica 


0*0678 


— 

— 

0*0291 

— 

0-0073 

0*031458 

Alumina • . • 



... 




— 

0-1167 


Crenic acid 


... 

trace 

truce 

trace 



trace 


Apocreiiic acid . 



trace 

trace 

trace 

... 

... 

trace 

— 

Asphait-like substance 


0*1861 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total of the fixed constituents 


105'33.‘i6 

37002 

34-176 

43-030 

9-7009 

37*704 

15-9.328 

0-.‘149a<)6 

Free carbonic acid 


0-6708 

much 

much 

much 

0-178 

.... 

1-9412 

0 006688 

Hydrosulphuric acid • 


0-0702 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(1) Instit. 1849, 399. (2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 115. 

(3) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVII, 165. (4) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 427. 

(5) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 313. (6) Pharm. Centr. 1849, 791. 

(7) FromilBpsterr. Jahrb. d. Med., January to June, 1848, in Schmidt’s Jahrb. 
der Ges. Me^XlI, 145. 
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G. Bi8cliof(l) has investigated the spring of the watering place 
of Oeynhamen near Netisalswerk in Westphalia (A), which rises 
from a boring 2220 feet deep (under the^ level of the sea). 
Schrotter(2) has communicated the analysis o*f the mineral water 
of Modling (B) (contains in 16 ounces 1'86 Vienna cubic inches of 
free carbonic acid). Quadrat(3) has analysed the mineral water of 
Sternberg in Bohemia, viz.; that of the Selinenquelle (C) and of the 
Heinrichbrunnen (D); both these waters contain traces of basic phos¬ 
phate of alumina, protoxide of manganese, arsenious acid, and indif¬ 
ferent organic substances. The following table exhibits the quantity 
of the constituents in 16 ounces of water expressed in grains. 




A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Sp. gr. . . . . 


? 

? • 

1-0003 

1-0006 

Carbonate of lime 


C-670 

1-99718 

2-8578* 

2 8280* 

,, magnesia 

• 

3-830 

0-02258 

0-3202* 

0-5908* 

„ protox. of iron 


0-513 

0-04493 

0-2480* 

0-2417* 

proto:^. of manganese 

0-010 

— 

— 

— 

Sulphate of soda 


— 

0-46350 

0-2232 

0-1430 

„ potassa . 


0-301 

— 

0-1194 

0-1154 

„ lime 


22-999 

0-50189 

0-2798 

0-1837 

yy magnesia 


19-997 

2.35670 

0-4185 

0-4998 

Chloride of sodium 


250-390 

0-08801 

— 

— 

yy magnesium 


8-281 

— 

C-1338 

0-0505 

Silica .... 


0*357 

0-07219 

0-0983 

0-0888 

Total of the fixed constituents 


319-110 

5-54710 

4-7100 

4-7477 

Free carbonic acid 


— 

— 

4-0015 

2-7032 


* These numbers represent bicarbonates. 


Waltl(4) found in 36 ounces of the mineral water of Kellberg, 
near Passau, 1’90 grains of crenic acidj O fiO silica, 1'08 carbonate 
and crenate of protoxide of iron, 1 ’06 of suljihate of magnesia, and 
1*60 cubic inches of carbonic acid.—A. Barth(o) found in 1 litre of 
the so-called Jod~Soda~Quelle, or Johann-Georgenguelle of Krankcn- 
tieil near Tolz in Bavaria, 0'0280 grm. of suljihate of lime, O'lOdO 
carbonate of lime, 0 0622 carbonate of soda, 0-4620 chloridt; of 
sodium, 0-0045 iodide of sodium, and traces of silica and organic 
substances; total amount 0-6516 grm.; result of determination 
0-6205. The sp. gr. of this water is 1-0006. Bley(6) found in an 
ounce of the deposit obtained by evaporating the Krankenheil water, 
as it occurs in commerce, 0-3456 grm. of iodide of sodium. Ac- 

(1) Froriep’s Notizen aus d. Natur- ii. Heilkiinde, 1849, Nr. 203. 

(2) Wien. Acad. Ber. 6. Heft, 50. 

(3) From d. Prager Vierteljahrschrift, 1849, 2, in J. Pr. Chem. L, 49. 

(4) Repert. Pharm. [3] III, 116. 

(5) J. Pr. Chein. XLVII, 404. 

(6) Arch. Pharm. [2] LX, 284, 
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cording to Fresenius(l) 100 parts of this salt contain 25*800 of 
water, 73*523 of constituents soluble in water (1*298 sulphate of 
potassa, 9*113 sulphate of soda, 34*327 neutral carbonate of soda, 
0*743 sesquicarbonate of soda, 20*259 chloride of sodium, 0*198 
iodide of sodium, 4*475 silicate of soda, 1*110 humate of soda, 
traees of bromide of sodium, chloride of lithium, crenic and apo- 
crenic acid), and 0*639 constituents insoluble in water (0*428 car¬ 
bonate of lime, 0*109 carbonate of magnesia, 0*054 phosphate of 
lime, 0*048 phosphate of sesquioxide of iron, a trace of a peculiar 
resin having the odour of benzoe). Barth(2) found the residues 
attained on evaporating the various springs of Krankenheil varied 
very much in composition; he was unable to detect, any phosphoric 
acid. • 

Sigwart(3) contradicts, like Fehling(4), Ricckher's(5) statement 
that 1 cwt. of the concentrated mother-liquor of the brine of 
Friedrichs hall cont&in as much as 1160 grains, and of that of Cle- 
menshall (Offenau) as much as 220^ grains of iodine ; even the 
most concentrated mother-liquors exhibited only doubtful traces of 
iodine.—Sigwart found bromine in the mineral water of Cannstatt 
and in that of Berg; he observed iodine in the sul})huretted water 
of Sebastiamveilar (between Tubingen and llechingen), and some¬ 
what larger quantities of this clemeut in the water of Boll; neither 
bromine nor iodine was found in the mineral waters of Teinach and 
of Wildhad. 

II. Ucckei*(6) found ai’senic in the alluvial soil in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Wescr mountain; he conjectures that the arsenic is 
present in the form of arsenite of lime or of sesquioxide of iron, and 
partially, pcu’haps, in the form of sulphide of arsenic. 

lu France.— According to Lassaigne(7), the ochry deposit of the 
mineral water of Wattweilei' (l)e])artment of the Upper Rhine) con¬ 
tains 2*8 y)er cent of arsenic, which exists in the form of arseniate of 
sesquioxide of iron. In the ochry dej)osit of the mineral water of 
Royal (Department of I’uy-dc-Ddme), he states that 0*3 per cent of 
arsenic are present, likcnvisc in the form of an arseniate. Both 
varieties of deposits produced no poisonoijs effect upon animals. 

Girardin(8) has e.xamined the mineral water of Ranqon (A) ; 
Marcel de Serves and L. Figuicr(9) have published an analysis 


(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 146. 

(2) J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 313. 

(3) From <1. Wiirtemb. Naturw. Jahresheften, IV. 269, in J. Pr, Chem. XLVII, 231. 

(4) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 255-301. 

(5) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 257. 

(6) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVII, 129. 

(7) J. Chim. Mdd. [3] V, 489. 

(8) J. Pharth. [3] XV, 115. 

(9) J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 184. 
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of the mineral water of Balaruc (Department of Ileranlt), which 
coincides with the one jof Figuier and Mialhe we coininunicrited 
in our last Annual Report, II, 261.—The mineral water of ViUecelle 
near Lamalou (Department Herault), has been analysed (B) by Au- 
douard(l) (according to this analysis, 1 litre of the water contains, 
moreover, 0 005 grm. of carbonate of ammonia, and 100 litres 
0-0024 of arsenious acid) and by O. llenry(2) (C).—Lefort(3) has 
examined a mineral spring (Enclos dt;s Celestins) near Vichy (D), 
which contains traces of strontia, lithia, iodine, bromine, and arsenic ; 
sp. gr. 1*0068, The following table exhibits the amount of fixed 
constituents (expressed in grammes) and of ga^es (expressed in litres) 
contained in 1 litre of the various w'atcrs. 



A. 

B. 


C. 

D. 

Garb, of lime 
,, magnesia 

0-202 

0-«8 

0072 

Bicarb, of bine 

magnesia 

} 0-678 { 

0610 

0-084 

„ soda 

— 

0-368 

„ soda 

0-420 

4-461 

„ protos.of mang. 

— 

0-006 

„ pota.<isa 

trace 

trace 

„ „ iron . 

Crenate „ „ 

j 0-024 

0-002 

„ protox.ofiron 

Crenate and apocrenatc 

1 0-315 J 

0-031 

trace 

Sulphate of lime . 

0015 

0-027 

of iron 

J 1 

,, soda. 

— 

0 043 

Sulphate of soda . 

1 0-065 1 

0-173 

Chloride of sodium 

— 

0-b09 

„ lime . 

0-078 

„ calcium 

0011 

— 

Chloride of sodium 

0-010 

0-667 

„ magnesium 

0006 

— 

„ potassium . 

— 

trace 

Pliosphate of alumina . 

• - 

0-003 

Silica .... 

•j f 


Silica 

Alumina 

trace 

0-018 

0*006 

Silicate of alumina 
Manganese . 

1 0-025 ■! 

0-017 

trace 

Organic matter . 

trace 

0-024 

Phosphate of alumina . 

J 1 


Crenic acid 

trace 

— 

Siiicatc of soda . 


0 092 

Apocrenic acid 

trace 

— 

Organic matter . 

not deterra. 

trace 

Total of the fixed con- 



Total of the fixed con- 



stitnents . 

0 258 

1-026 

stituents 


6-213 

Total directly determined 


_ 

Total directly determined 

1-229 

_ 

Free carbonic acid 


1-687 

Free carbonic acid 

about 0-5 

0-52 

Nitrogen 

— 

0-008 

Nitrogen 

not determ. 

— 


Lcgrip(4) has examined the mineral water of Ckaumaioe (Depart¬ 
ment of Creuse). 10 litres of the water (,sp, gr. 1*0008) left, on 
evaporation, 5*80 grms. of residue, exhibiting the percentage A; the 
deposit of the spring exhibited the composition B. 


(1) J. Chim. M^d. [.S] V, 466. 

(2) J. Chim, MM. [3] V, 468, 

(3) 3. Pharm. [3] XVI, 14. For an analysis of this water by O. Hentp, we refer to 
our last Report, Vol. II, 263. 

(4) J. Chim. MM. [3] V, 514. 
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Well-, 

spring. 

and 

river- 

waters 

In 

France. 


Filhol(l) is of opinion that the rapid decomposition of the hot 
sulphui’etted waters of the Pyrenees is due to the formation of poly¬ 
sulphide of sodium ; he states that the protosulphide of sodium is 
decomposed in such a manner as to yield more rapidly oxide of 
sodium, than oxides of sulphur. 

In Italy. (Orpranic SiibstanccH in Suliilmrettcd Waters.) — Bon- 
jean(2) has investigated the gelatinous organic substance which is 
deposited from sidphurctted waters when in contact with the atmo¬ 
sphere, and whicli has been designated as baregin, plombierin, or 
glairin. He states that the glairin of the sulphuretted water of 
Aix, in Savoy, is white, but slightly soluble in water, and "more 
soluble in concentmted acids, from which it may be precipitated in 
bluish-white flakes. It is free from iodine, and contains but little 
nitrogen. In contact with the air, it assumes a greyish colour; 
chlorine, bromine and: nitric acid reproduce the white colour. When 
kept in water it is free from any smell, but in contact with the air it 
rapidly evolves a bad odour; when dried at 40° it is perfectly 
inodorous, and has the appearance of horn.—Bonjean applies the 
term ylairidin to an organic substance which is deposited from mix¬ 
tures of sulphuretted and other waters (rain-water, for instance); 
it is of a dark-grey, remains inodorous even in contact with air, and 
is not decolourised by acids; nor does it assume a horn-like ap¬ 
pearance by desiccation ; it contains traces of iodine.—If the glairin 
of sulphuretted water, containing no other water in admixture, be 
collected, the first water which drains off deposits violet plates of 
zoiodin. The latter is inodorous and tasteless; it is not altered in 
contact with air and light, and is insoluble'in water; with nitric acid 
and hydrochloi'ic acid it becomes yellowish-red, with the alkalies 
brown; it is not decolourised by chlorine. 


(1) Alin. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVII, 490. 

(2) J. Pbarm. [.I] XV, 321; J. Cliini. MeSd. [3] V, 545 (in abstr.); PhU. Mag. [3] 

XXXV, 75. - V 



A. 

B. 

Sulphate of lime 

3-75 

7-60 

, „ potassa . . . 

8£H) 

— 

Cbloridc of sodium ’ . 

4-25 

— 

Carbonate of protoxide of iron . 

10-50 

11-25 

„ soda 

19-25 

— 

„ lime 

31-25 

42-50 

Sesquioxide of iron 

— 

20-25' 

Alumina . 

1-75 

1-25 

Silica ..... 

14-00 

8-75 

Organic matter .... 

5 50 

2-50 

Loss ..... 

1-25 

_ 
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In Bncland. —J. Mitchel(l) has analysed the water (A) of tin; 
Hampstead Water-works Company, in London; (it is jtumped from 
a boring at Hampstead; Brande(2) the Avatcr of the new Well at 
the Mint, in London, w'hich is 426 feet deep; E. T. Bennctt(3) the 
water of the Thames, ncsiT Greenwich (C); Th. J. nerapath(4) the 
mineral water of Kingswdod, near Bristol (I)). The following table 
gives the quantity of fixed constituents (expressed in grains) and of 
free carbonic acid (expressed in English cubic inches) contained in 
1 gallon (the space filled by 70,000 grains of water). 


■ 

A. 

n. 

C. 

1). 

Sp. gr. . . . . . 

1 00065 

1-0007 

1*00110 

1-00507 

Sulphate of potassa 

;$-27«l 

— 

1-3710 

— 

„ soda .... 

4-8113 

13-14 

3-9224 

122-7600 

magnesia 

— 

— 

0-5475 

129 7520 

„ lime .... 

4-1202 

— 

— 

75-1160 

Nitrate of lime .... 

— 

— 

— 

0 0960 

Chloride of sodium 

17-7581 

10-33 

• - 

60-8210 

,, magnesium 

— 

— 

1-1482 

0-4800 

„ potassium 

— 

— 

— 

0-8384 

„ calcium 

_ 

— 

1-6272 

— 

Iodide of .sodium .... 

_ 

— 

— 

0-0720 

Carbonate of lime .... 

3-8325 

3-50 

14-3997 

31-7328 

„ magnesia 

3-4083 

1-50 

— 

trace 

„ soda 

— 

8-63 

— 

— 

Silica ..... 

0-2859 

0-50 

0-7958 

0-9600 

Phosphate of lime .... 

0-2767 

— 

— 

trace 

Phosphoric acid .... 

— 

trace 

trace 

— 

Alumina ..... 

— 

— 

trace 

trace 

Iron ..... 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Manganese .... 

truce 

— 

— 

— 

Organic matter .... 

— 

trace 

4-0810 

23-9920 

Crenic acid .... 

0-1659 

_ 

_ 


Apocrenic acid .... 

0-0840 

— 


— 

Extractive matter 

1-7199 

— 

— 

— 

Apocrenate of magnesia 

— 

— 

- - 

1-6240 

Creuate of magnesia 

r 


— 

— 

1-1600 

Total of the fixed constituents 

40-0409 

37-80 

27-8928 

449-4072 

Total directly determined 

40-11 

37-50 

28-0387 

450-0480 

Free carbonic acid 

4 39 

— 

19 8535 

32 9936 


(1) Chem. Soc, Qu. J. II, 32; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 359 (in abstr.); J. Pr. Cbein. 
L, 51. 

(2) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 345. 

(3) Chem. Soc. Qu, J. II, 196; J. Pr. Chem. L, 50; for G. E. Clark’s Analysis of 
the Thames water near Twickenham, we refer to Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, 
Vol, II, 254. 

;4) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 200; J. Pr. Chem. L, 51. 
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In Cyprus. —Landerer(l) has made some statements regarding the 
mineral springs in Cyprus. 

In Iceland.— Bickell(2) has examined several specimens from the 
Iceland springs which had been brought home by Bunsen, namely : 
the water of the Badhstofa-spring, at fleykir (A), and of the 
Scribla-spring, v near ReykhoU (B); the siliceous deposit of the 
Badhstofa-spring (C) and of the Scribla-spring (D). In the following 
table A and B give the amount of the constituents contained in one 
litre of the waters expressed in grammes, C and D the percentage 
composition of the siliceous deposits. 


1 

i A. 

! 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Stil|)hur . 


1 00036 


_ 

_ 

Chlorine 


1 01426 

0-0814 

— 

— 

Carbonic acid . 


01019 

0-0780 

— 

— 

Sulphuric acid 


1 0-0164 

0-0549 

0-31 

2-49 

Silica 


1 0-2373 

0-1663 

91-56 

88-26 

Soda 


0-0881 

0-095(i 

0-19 

Oil 

I’otassa . 


0-0385 

0-0318 

0-16 

0-11 

Lime 


0-0124 

0-0042 

0-33 

0-29 

Magnesia 


: 0-0211 

0-0107 

0-47 

trace 

Scsqnioxidc of iron . 


— 

— 

0-18 

3-26 

Alumina 


— 

— 

1-04 

0-69 

Water . ' . 


1 


5-76 

4-79 


In Java. —A. \Vaitz(3) has jmblished the analyses of several 
mineral waters from Java; we refer to the papei’, for the origin of 
the various waters is for the most part very uneei’tain. 

In Canada.— T. S. H unt(4) has examiiu;d several waters fi'om the 
western districts of Canada: namely, the acid water (A) of the 
Tuskarora-waU, in the neighbourhood of Brantford; the sulphuretted 
water of Charlotteville (B), near Port-Dover, at Lake Erie; and the 
Lancaster-brine (C). Composition in IQQO parts : 


(1) Arch. Pharm. [2] LX, 28. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 290. For a former analysis of the water of the Badbstofa- 
apring, by Damour, we refer to the Annual Rejjprt for 1847 and 1848, II, 266. 

(3) Arch. Pharm. [2] LIX, 1. 

(4) Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 364. A former communication, by Hunt, on the water 
A is found in Sill. Am. J. [2] Vll, 175. An analysis of the mother-liquor of the salt- 
works near Freeport, in Pennsylvania, has been communicated by Boye (Sill. Am. J. 
[2] VII, 74). 

VOL. III. 
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Well-, 

•pring. 

and 

river- 

waters* 

In 

Canada. 


Sp. gray. .... 

A. 

10056 

B. 

1-0027 

C. 

1-0291 

Sulphate of potassa 

00608 

0-0510 


,, soda 

00502 

0-4718 

— 

„ lime 

0-7752 

1-1267 

0-7769 

„ magnesia 


0-4351 

— 

„ protoxide of iron 

• 0-3639 

— 

— 

„ alumina 

0-4681 

— 

— 

Phosphoric acid 

trace 

— 

— 

Sulphuric acid 

4-2895 

0-3056 

— 

Carbonate of lime . 

— 

— 

magnesia 

— 

0-0180 

— 

„ ' protoxide of iron 


trace 

— 

Bromide of tnagiiesiuni 

— 

— 

0-1031 

Chloride of magnesium 

— 

0-0878 

5-0737 

„ sodium . 

— 

— 

17-8280 

„ potassium 

— 

— 

0-0920 

,, calcium 

— 

— 

.12-8027 

Total amount of fixed constituents . 
Hydrosulphuric acid 

trace 

2-4944 

0-1776 

36-6764 

Free carbonic acid . 

_ 

0-1535 

— 
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Ceneralltles. Fermentation. —Scliubert(l) has published an in¬ 
vestigation upon yeast. In order to prove that the action of yeast 
is due merely to its porosity, he founds his investigation upon some 
experiments of Brendecke(2), according to which various porous 
bodies, such as charcoal, paper, flowers of sulphur, &c., to which some 
bitartrate of ammonia is added, are capable of inducing fermentation 
in a solution of raw sugar. Ilis observations are also based upon 
some experiments of his own, which seem to indicate that porous 
bodies, even without the addition of a salt, are capable of exciting 
fermentation in a solution of (pure ?) cane-sugar. WTiatever may 
be the means whereby alcoholic fermentation is induced, he states it 
to be indispensable that the body in question should be exposed for 
some time to the influence of air, and that oxygen and carbonic 
acid are absorbed by the ferment. Both oxygen and carbonic acid, 
being electro-negative substances, stand in opposition to the electro- 
jiositive alcohol, and therefore predispose its formation, but only 
when they are highly condensed by the powerful surface-attraction 
of the yeast or of any porous body. The electrical tension, he states, 
may be increased by many salts, provided that* the latter do not at 
the same time chemically affect either the sugar or the ferment. 

Cyanosen-Gompounas. Constitution.— Schrbtter(3) has added 
one more to the views which have been advanced regarding the 
double cyanides. According to his observations they may all be 
referred to the types nMCy and HjOyg, wherein M represents an 
equivalent of metal and n the numbers 1, 2, 3, and 11; nM or 5 M 
may be represented by one or by several metals; in like manner a 
portion of the cyanogen in the cyanides 2 MCy and 3 MCy may be 
replaced by chlorine, bromine, iodine, or oxygen. The cyanides KCy, 
KZnCya, KaFeCyg, and (Quadrates salts) MgPtgCyji, correspond to 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 197. 

(2) Comp. Atmual Report for 1847-8,1,357, narticularly in reference to the statement 
that fermentation taking place in a solution of *ugar in contact with porous bodies is 
due to an impurity of the sugar. 

(3) Wien. Acad. May, 1849, 316. 
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Cyanide of the formula nMCy. Ferricyanidc of potassium, KaFcgCyg, and its 
corresponding salts, are composed according to the forinnla MjCyg. 

Cyanide of iicad. —E. Erlenmcyer{l) has studied the composition 
of the precipitate which is formed in an aqueaus or alcoholic 
solution of basic acetate of lead, by hydrocyanic acid and subsequent 
addition of ammonia or potassa. It agrees with the formula 
2 PbO, PbCy. He states that the compound must be washed with 
exclusion of air, and very carefully dried. By this the different 
results obtained by Kugler(2) in the analysis of the same com])ound 
are explained.—Cyanide of ammonium produces in solution of acetate 
of lead a trifling yellowish precipitate ; however hydrocyanic acid 
alone gives no priicipitate in a solution of cither nitrate or neutral or 
basic acetate of lead. • 

Ferrlcyaiilde of Potassium and Sodium. — According to the 
observations of Laurent(3), if a solution of a mixture of ferri- 
cyanide of potassium and ferricyanidc of sodium be left to spon¬ 
taneous evaporation, a deposition takes place of garnet-coloured 
cubic crystals, which are anhydrous, and when gently heated 
deci’epitate to a powdei*. Analysis led to the formula Fe^Cy,^, 
KgNag. On one occasion Laurent obtained the salt in the hydrated 
condition, in large blackish-browTi, six-sided prisms of about 120°. 
These crystals contained 6 cquivs. of water, yielding on analysis 14’5 
per cent; by recrystallisation, however, they passed into the anhy¬ 
drous cubic salt. 

Prussian Blue. — Chevrcul(4), by his investigations on the 
deportment of Prussian blue in the light, has shown that w'hen ex¬ 
posed on a plate of porcelain in vacuo to the influence of light the^ 
blue becomes decolorised with evolution of cyanogen or hydrocyanic 
acid ; and when in contact with oxygen, it acquires again its blue 
colour with simultaneous formation of sesquioxide of iron. The ses- 
quioxide of iron which is thus formed may be separated from the 
blue compound by hydrochloric acid. ChevreuPs earlier experi¬ 
ments (5) on this subject were made with silk and cotton stulBfs dyed 
with Prussian blue; but the sesquioxide of iron formed in these cases, 
even after five consecutive decolorisations could not be dissolved by 
hydrochloric acid. 

Nltroprussides. — L. Play fair (6), in studying the action of 
nitric acid upon ferrocyanide of potassium, has discovered a new class 


(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 356; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 265 (in abstr.). 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I. 365. 

(3) Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 324. 

(4) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 294; Jnstit. 1849, 298; J. Pr.Chem. XLVIII, 187. 

(5) Rev. Scientif. Industr. XXXVI, 7^112, 151. 

(6) Philos. Transact. 1849, II, 477; FhU. Mag. [3] XXXVI, 197.271, 348; Laur. 
and Gerh. C. R. 1850,170, (in abstr.) ; J. Pr. Cheni. L, 36. 
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of salts which he terms nitroprussides. It had previously been ob- Nitroprui 
served by L. Gmelin(l) and others that the coffee-brown liquid *' 
which is obtained on decomposing ferrocyanide of potassium by 
means of nitric acid, acquires a beautiful blue or purple-red colour on 
addition of an alkaline metallic sulphide. These phenomena of 
coloration, as Playfair has proved, owe their origin to the decom¬ 
position, by the metallic sulphide, of the nitropnissides which arc 
formed. In the course of his beautiful investigation, Playfair has 
made numerous and repeated analyses, and if future investigations 
should show that the formula he has adduced for the new salts are 
untenable, still the numbers which he has given will always be of 
great value for calculation. Before entering into the statements of 
th(! properties and composition of the salts investigated, he adduces 
some experiments whose results arc of imjmrtancc for the foundation 
of a theory regarding the constitution of th? nitroprus.sides. In the 
action of nitric acid upon ferrocyanide of potassium, a copious evolu¬ 
tion of binoxidc of nitrogen takes place in the beginning of the 
operation, but after a short time it ceases entirely if the li(|uid be 
cooled down. At this point of the ])roccss a number of volatihi pro¬ 
ducts of decomposition are evolved, viz., cyanogen, hydrocyanic acid, 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, and, as we may conclude from the stilling 
pungent odour, probably also cyanic acid. The dark-red solution, on 
cooling, first deposits nitrate of potassa, and, if too much nitric acid 
has not been employed, a white body, which Playfair has recognised 
as ox'amide. After heating or long standing, the solution no longer 
precipitates a salt of protoxide of iron of a blue, but of a dark-green or 
slate-colour. In oi’dcr to ascertain in what relation the evolution of 
binoxide of nitrogen stands to the formation of nitrojH’ussidcs, Play¬ 
fair saturated cyanide of potassium with this gas. The gas was 
readily absorbed, the liquid at the same time .acquired a red-colour, 
and dcjjosited a body resembling pavacyanogen. This • solution by 
itself was not coloured on addition of a soluble metallic suljjhidc, the 
colouration, however, was immediately perceptible when a feiTOcyan- 
ogen-compound was formed by adding a salt of protoxide of iron. 

The same result was manifested when a solution of sidphate of pro¬ 
toxide of iron saturated wnth binoxide of nitrogen was mixed with 
cyanide of potassium. Binoxidc of nitrogen is not absorbed by a 
solution of ferrocyanide of potassium ; if, however, the solution be 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of acid and heated, the binoxidc of 
nitrogen is very readily absorbed, and after the completion of the 
action, the liquid is found to contain a nitroprusside. Ilydroferro- 
cyanic acid is first converted by binoxide of nitrogen into hydroferri- 
cyanic acid, and the latter then passes into hydronitroprussic acid, 


(1) Gmeliii's Handb. d. Chein., 4. ed., IV, 370. 
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Nitroprua- wlulst the liquid acquired a red colour with continual evolution of 
gas. Playfair observes that in this reaction nitric acid is invariably 
produced, and even when the acid was prepared with washed binoxide 
of nitrogen, and the solution was saturated by an alkaline carbonate, it 
gave crystals of a nitrate. Prom this cxperiineut Playfair has arrived 
at a simple method of preparing uitroprussides; but in order to avoid 
needless I’cpetition, we shall communicate his process in our descrip¬ 
tion of nitroprusside of sodium. Ferricyanide of potassium is equally 
well adapted as ferrocyanide of potassium for preparing the nitro- 
prussides. 

The uitroprussides have collectively such remarkable properties that 
they are not easily to be confounded with other cyanogen-compounds. 
Most of the salts are ruby-red, and dissolve with the same colour in 
water; the aqueous solutions are not precipitated by alcohol; the 
soluble salts crystallise "with facility; the copper-, nickel-, cobalt-, 
iron-, zinc-, and silver-compounds arc almost perfectly insoluble. 
As an expression of the constitution of the nitroprussides of the 
metals, Playfair adduces . the complicated formula Fcg 

3 > 

5 M = FcjCyioNaOg, 5 M. The far simpler formula FejCyjjNO, 2 M, 
which Playfair himself considers by no means improbable, requires 
about -Tj-th more carbon. According to the two formulae, ^,th of the 
cyanogen is replaced by protoxide of nitrogen; this view assumes 
that the binoxide of nitrogen, w'hich plays so important a part in the 
formation of the nitroprussides, is reduced to the state of protoxide 
of nitrogen in this process. The analytical investigation presents 
many difficulties, in consequence of the facility of decomposition and the 
power this class of cyanogen-compounds possesses of dissolving small 
quantities of other cyanides, and crystallising therewith without 
change of form—a power w hich ajjpears also to be possessed by the 
platino-cyanogen-compounds of Quadrat. For these reasons also 
uncertainty attaches to the numbers obtained, and consequently to 
the formula; which are deduced from them(l). 

Hydronitroprussic acid is obtained by decomposing the silver- or 
barium-compound by hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. Or it may be 
prepared of a less degrqp of purity as a strougly-acid, dark-red liquid,- 
by precipitating the potassium-compound by an alcholic solution of 
tartaric acid. The liquid, however, soon decomposes with separation 
of sesquioxide of iron, formation of hydrocyanic acid, and a soluble 
iron-salt, the presence of which may readily be proved by ferrocyanide 
of potassium. When evaporated in vacuo, this solution affords deli¬ 
quescent crystals of the acid, which, however, are never perfectly 
pure. The crystals are of a dark-red colour, they are soluble in water, 

(1) If » solution of nitroprusside of barium be treated with protoxide of mercury, a 
portion of tbe nitrogen of the compound is converted into nitric acid—an observation 
which appears to be in favour of a higher oxide of nitrogen than the protoxide. 
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alcohol, and ether j the aqueous solution is decomposed at the boiling Nitrovnu- 
temperature. The facility with which the crystals deliquesce and are *'‘‘**' 
decomposed prevented an accurate determination of their composition ; 
the numbers^ however, which have been obtained agi-ee most nearly 
with the formula Pe 5 Cyx 2 (NO) 3 , 6 H + 6 HO. 

Nitroprvsside of sodium is most readily obtained in the crystalline 
form; it is either prepared by the direct process, or by the decompo¬ 
sition of nitroprusside of copper or of iron, by caustic soda, an excess 
of the latter being carefully avoided. 5 equivalents of commercial 
nitric acid, previously diluted with an equal volume of water, are 
poured at once over 2 equivalents of the pulverised yellow prussiate of 
potassa. The salt dissolves to a coffee-coloured liquid, with evolu¬ 
tion of the above-mentioned gaseous products; the solution contains 
ferricyanide of potassium, nitroprusside of potassium, and nitrate of 
potassa. The solution is digested in a water-bath until a salt of 
protoxide of iron is no longer precipitated of a blue- but of a slate- 
colour. On cooling, nitrate of potassa is deposited, and, if less nitric acid 
has been employed, also oxamide. The mother-liquor in the cold is neu¬ 
tralised with carbonate of soda, heated to ebullition, the green or 
brown precipitate which is formed is separated by filtration, and the 
ruby-coloured liquid is evaporated to crystallisation. . At first a 
deposit takes place of nitrate of potassa and soda, but on farther 
evaporation, prismatic crystals separate from the hqf solution; these 
are taken out, and subjected alone to re-crystallisation. The salt 
may be. obtained of still greater purity by precipitating the red solu¬ 
tion with sulphate of protoxide of copper, digesting the washed precipi¬ 
tate with caustic soda, carefully avoiding an excess, and evaporating 
the filtrate to crystallisation. Nitroprusside of sodium forms ruby- 
coloured crystals, resembling those of ferrocyanidc of potassium, and 
belonging to the rhombic system. According to Miller’s determi- 

nation, the following planes ai’e prevailing, ooP.cxsPcw.ooPoo. 

P CO . P CX5 (oo P : oo P = 105° 17'; P oo : P oo in the brachy- 

diagonal principal section = 136° 32'; P oo ; P oo in the macro- 
diagonal principal section = 121° 52'). This salt is permanent in the 
air, soluble in 24 parts of water at the temperature of 16°, more 
soluble ill hot water, and loses nothing in weight at 400°. From 
numerous analyses of salts, prepared by different methods, Playfair 
has calculated the fonnula FegCyijCNO),, 5Na-t-10HO.— Nitro¬ 
prusside of potassium is obtained in exactly the same manner as the 
sodium-compound. It is very readily soluble, and hence difficult to 
crystallise; the crystals belong to the monoclinometric system, with 
the prevailing planes oo P . (oo P oo) . — P. — P oo . (4- P oo); 
oo P:(oo P oo)=130°14'; - P : (oo P oo) = 125° 55'; -P oo to 
the principal axis=57° 56'. It is soluble in an equal weight of water 
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NitropruB- at a tempcratUTe of 16° j when exposed to the light, it acquires a 
greenish colour, and its solution, when kept for a long time, is par¬ 
tially decomposed. The analysis of the salt, dried at 100°, approached 
nearest to the formula Fe.Cy^ 3 (NO) 3 , 6Kh^ 3HO. The crystals 
when dried in a water-bath, lose 11’7 per cent of water.—The aqueous 
solution of this salt, when mixed with double its volume of alcohol, 
deposits, on addition of a caustic alkali, a yellow precipitate, slightly 
soluble in alcohol, readily soluble in water, and which is decomposed 
by acids into a salt of potassa and nitroprusside of potassium. 
Analysis, from which only approximative results cotild be obtained, gave 
for this compound the formula FcgCyjo^NO).,, 5 K-l-4 KO + 8 HO. 
Playfair believes it probable that 6 equivalents of ptdassa arc pre¬ 
sent .—Nitroprusside of ammonium is. very readily decomposed, and 
hence could not be prepared perfectly jmre. On bringing together 
an excess of nitroprusside of iron and ammonia, a red solution is 
formed with evohition of nitrogen, and which ci’ystallises with difficulty 
under the air-pump. When heated, the solution dej>osits Prussian 
blue, and then yields dark-red rhombic crystals ( to P . oo P oo . 
P oo . 0 P ; oc P : cxd P = 91° 56'; P oc : P oo in the macrodiagonal 
principal section = 69° 45') of a somewhat changed salt, whose ana¬ 
lysis led approximatively to the formula Fc.Cyi 2 (NC)) 3 > SNH^-l-SIllO. 
—Nitroprusside of barium is obtained by decomposing the copper- 
compound by basj'ta-watcr, taking great care to avoid an excess of the 
latter. Under the air-pump it separates in dark-red square-])rismatic 
crystals, which are readily soluble in u ater (P . 0 P. oo P oo; P : P 
in the terminal edges = 120° 30'; P : 0 P = 135° 25'). The analysis 
of the salt dried at 100° agreed better Avith the simple formula 
Fe 2 Cy.NO, 2 Ba -I- 6 HO than with the formula corresponding to 
the foregoing salts, Fc 5 Cy] 2 (NO) 3 , 5 Ba-f-HO. At 100° this com¬ 
pound loses from ]4‘9 to 15-2 per cent of water. If the solu¬ 
tion of nitroprusside of barium be heated to ebullition, a brown 
powder containing iron and barium is separated, and the fil¬ 
trate yields, on evaporation, crystals of the same form as the unal¬ 
tered salt but of variable composition .—of calcium is 
obtained by decomposing the Copper- or iron-compound with milk of 
lime, avoiding an excess of the latter. This salt very readily decomposes 
with scparatfbn of Prussian blue. The crystals are monoclinometric, 
00 P. 00 P 00. OP ; 00 P 00 : 0P = 82° ; 00 P : 00 P in the ortho¬ 
diagonal principal, section = 140°. They dissolve with facility in 
water, and lose at 100° 17*85 per cent of their weight. In conse¬ 
quence of the readiness with which the salt decomposes, analysis 
gave only approximative numbers, and led to the formula 
FejCyjjCNOlg, 5 Ca-fS HO; the crystallised salt contained moreover 
15 equivs. of water.—Soluble nitroprussidcs give with nitrate of silver 
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a reddish-white precipitate which is readily decomposed with hydro¬ 
chloric acid or caustic alkalies. The composition of the compound 
dried at 100° agrees with the formula I'e 6 Cyi 2 (NO) 3 , 5 Ag + 2 HO. 
Its solution in ammonia deposits, on standing, brilliant crj’stals of a 
compound of the silver-salt with ammonia, which decomposes 
readily.—By mixing a soluble copper-salt with a nitroprusside we 
obtain a pale-green precipitate, which in the light acquires a slate- 
colour j the precipitate is insoluble in w’ater and in alcohol, and is 
easily decomposed by caustic alkalies with formation of a soluble 
nitroprusside of the metal. On this decomposition depends one of 
the best methods for the preparation of the soluble salts in a state of 
purity. The coj)per-com pound dried at 100° has the formula 
rc 5 Cy, 2 (NO) 3 , 5Cu-fHO(l).—Salts of protoxide of iron produce, 
with soluble nitroprussides of the metals, a salmon-coloured ju’ccipi- 
tate of the formula Fc^Cy^g (NO) 3 , 5 Fe-f 8 HO w'hen dried at 100°.— 
Salts of sesquioxide of iron are not precipitated.—Salts'of zinc give 
a pale reddish precipitate whose composition is expressed by the 
formula Fc 5 Cyj 3 (NO) 3 , Zn-)-2HO.—Neutral salts of protoxide of 
lead, protoxide of mercury, and of the oxides of tin, give no preeipi- 
tate} but basic lead-salts are precipitated white, salts of protoxide of 
nickel dirty-white, and salts of protoxide of cobalt of a flesh-colour.— 
Caustic alkalies transform the red colour of the nitroprussides of the 
metals into orange; and by ebullition therewith the latter are decom¬ 
posed iuto nitrogen, sesquioxide of iron, ferrocyanide of the metal, 
and a nitrite. To represent this decomposition of the nitroprusside 
of sodium, Playfair adduces the equation: 2 [Fc.Cy,„(NO) 3 , 5 Na] 
-1-9 NaO = 8 (FeCy 3 , 2 Na) -t-3 (NaO, NO 3 ) -t-Fe^O,-f 3 N.—Excess 
of ammonia, even in the cold, gives rise to the evolution of nitrogen, 
whilst a black, uncrystallisable substance remains. The* most 
characteristic metamorphosis of the nitroprussides is produced by 
soluble metallic sulphides. If a solution of a nitro})russide be brought 
into contiict with only a very small quantity of a sulphide of an alka¬ 
line metal, a magnificent purple-red or blue colour is immediately 
formed, which is so exceedingly intense that Playfair himself con¬ 
siders it the most delicate, means of detecting the presence of a 
soluble metallic sulphide. In an aqueous solution the colour is only 
very transitory; .if alcoholic solutions of nitroprusside of sodium and 
of protosulphide of sodium be mixed together the purple-coloured 
compound precipitates in oily drops which in vacuo generally dry to a 
. green powder. This is a mixture of the purple-compound and its 


(1) We may add that the copper-compound dissolves easily in neutral oxalate of 
potassa, and that oxalate of copper-potassa crystallises from the green solution. 


Nitropms- 

•Idea- 
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Nitropru*. products of decomposition. Playfair examined the composition of a 
specimen of the dried blue compound which had suffered the least 
possible change, and found for it approximatively the formula 
FejCyijNgOg, 5Na + 3NaS + 6HO. The blue compound which had 
not yet undergone any alteration was precipitated of the same blue 
colour by salts of protoxide of iron, yellowish-brown by lead-salts, and 
brown by salts of copper. When dissolved in water, its purple-blue 
colour quickly passes into red, and then salts of lead produce a red 
precipitate. The red solution in like manner soon decomposes with 
deposition of sesquioxide of iron and sulphur. The supernatant 
liquid contains a ferrocyanide, a siilphocyanidc, and a nitrite, while 
at the same time there are evolved, as products of the transformation, 
nitrogen, hydrocyanic acid, and at the boiling temperature also ammo¬ 
nia. Playfair expresses this decomposition by the equation 
2 (FegCyiaNaO.,, 5 Na + 3 NaS) + 2110 = 7 (FeCyg, 2 Na) + (CyS^, 
Na) + (NaO, NOg) + re 304 + 8^+2 HCy + 2 N. The evolution of 
ammonia he considers to be the result of a secondary action due to 
the conversion of protoxide of iron into sesquioxide at the expense of 
the elements of water, whose hydrogen unites with the nitrogen 
and forms ammonia. No protoxide of iron could be detected in 
the solution. Starting from the observation of Gregory, that sulphide 
of nitrogen produces with caustic alkalies a transitory amethyst- 
colour, which disappears with evolution of ammonia, Playfair like¬ 
wise considers it probable that the blue compound is = Fc 5 Cyj 2 N 3 S 3 , 

6 Na + 3 NaO + 6 HO. If hydrosulphuric acid be passed through an 
alcoholic solution of nitroprusside of sodium a precipitate gradually 
appears which consists of sulphur, Prussian blue, and ferrocyanide of 
sodium ; the supernatant brown liquid contains a peculiar sulphur- 
compound, the nature of which has not yet been investigated.— 
Chlorine or sulphurous acid induce no decomposition; heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid the same transitory purple colour is 
produced as by soluble metallic sulphides. Prussian blue dissolves 
in excess of nitroprusside of sodium, forming a beautiful blue 
liquid ; but with a larger quantity of Prussian blue it forms' an 
insoluble double compound which yields to boiling water nitroprusside 
of sodium. 

With reference to the formation of hydronitroprussie acid from 
hydroferricyanic acid by the action of binoxidc of nitrogen (FcjOyg, 
H 3 + N02=Fe2Cy5N02, H 2 + HCy) Gcrhardt(l) considers the for¬ 
mula Fe2Cy5N02, 2 M as the true expression of the composition of ' 
the nitroprussides. The following comparative table of the numbers 
obtained by Playfair, with those calculated according to his own and 


(1) Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1850, 147. 
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Gerhardt’s-filllrmula, exhibits indeed, an accordance in favour of the 
latter:— 



Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen 

Iron. 

Basic 

Metal. 

Crystallised Acid: found . . . 

24 -7 to 

36-7 

1-7 to 

23*7 to 


24-9 


1-8 

23-9 


Fe.,CygN 02 , + 2 HO (Gerh.) 

25>4 

35-6 

1-6 

23-7 

— 

Fe,Cy. j(NO) 3 ,H 5 + 6 HO (Playf.) 

24-9 

36-3 

1-9 

24-2 

— 

Ammonium-salt; found. . . . 

22 6 

45-9 

3-2 

22-1 


FcoCy^Noj, 2 NH 4 (Gerh.) . . . 

23-8 

44-4 

31 

22-2 

— 

resCy, 2 (NO) 8 , 5 NII 4 , 2 HO (Playf.) 

230 

44-7 

3-3 

22-3 

— 

Potassium-salt: found . . . . 

196 


0-7 

1905 i 

26-4 

Ffe^Cy^NO. 2 K (Gerh.) . . . . 

20-4 

— 

— 

190 

26-5 

Fe 3 Cy, 3 (NO) 3,5 K, 3 HO fPlayf.) 

19-4 

— 

0-4 

18-9 

26-3 

Sodinro-salt; found. 

19-5 to 

27-8 to 

i 1-3 to 

19-3 to 

15-2 to 


20-4 

28-8 

1-6 

19-9 

16-3 

FcjCy^NOo, 2Na + 4 HO (Gerh.) 

201 

28-1 

1-3 

18-8 

15 4 

Fe 8 Cy 43 (NO) 3 ,5 Na + 10IIO(Playf.) 

19-9 

29-0 , 

1-3 

19-3 

160 

nariiiuj-.s.iU: found. 

14-9 to 


1-2 to 

140 to 

34-4 to 


151 


1-5 

141 

34-8 

FeXvsNO.,, 2 Ba + 4 HO (Gerh.) . 

15-4 

_ 

11 

14-4 

35 0 

Fe^Cy^NO, 2 Ba + 6 HO (Plavf.) . 

150 

— 

1-5 

140 

34-3 

Fe«Cy ,2 (N0)3, 5Ba+ 13HO (Playf.) 

14-4 

— 

1-5 

140 

34-4 

Silver-salt: found. 

13-3 

19-3 

0-25 

130 

501 

Fe^CygNO.,, 2 Ag (Gerh.) . . •. 

13-8 

19-4 

— 

12-9 

500 

FejCy, j(NO) 3 , .5Ag + 2110(Playf.) 

13-4 

19-5 

0-2 

130 

50-1 


If the formula proposed by Gerhardt should prove coirect, then 
the volatile products, in addition to hydrocyanic acid, observed by 
Playfair—namely, cyanogen, cyanic acid, carbonic acid, and nitro¬ 
gen—must be formed by the secondary action of the nitric acid. 

Piatinocyjanldes.— Quadrat has coutinued(l) his investigation 
regarding the platinocyanides, already mentioned in the Annual Report 
for 1847-8, I, 369. He believes that the platinocyanides described as 
being composed according to the formula PtgMgCyii do actually 
exist, and moreover he considers it probable that other scries of pla¬ 
tinocyanides may be produced. —' Platinocyanide of potassium, 
PtgKgCyii, crystallises with facility when an .excess of cyanide of 
potassium is employed, and by repeated recrystallisation is obtained 
in a state of purity ; if, however, it is boiled for a long time with 
. water, the proportion of platinum, in the compound obtained by 
several recrystallisations, rises from 49'05 to 51’65 per cent, the latter 
quantity agreeing vrith the formula PtKCyg. Quadrat mentions that 
the statements he made on a former occasion to the effect that a sulpho- 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 300; Wien. Acad. Ber. June and July 10,1849. 
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piaMnoty-' cvanogen-compound exists in hydroplatinocyanio acid, prepared from 
platinocyanide of copper by means of hydrosulphuric' acid, and like¬ 
wise in the salts prepared therewith, have no relation whatever to the 
salts which he first described, since they are free from sulphur. 

Quadrat,' in the first place, describes some salts belonging to the 
series of the simple platinocyauides which were all prepared {vom2tlatino- 
cyanide of copper PtCuCy 2 ; the latter differs from the compound 
PtgCugCyj^ only in composition; it forms two crystallisable blue 
compounds w’ith ammonia.— Platinocyanide of sodium, having the 
composition PtNaCyg when dried at 280°, is obtained by boiling 
platinocyanide of copper with an excess of carbonate of soda. It 
forms large, colourless inonoclinometric crystals which are soluble in 
water and in alcohol; with nitrate of suboxide of mercury it fre¬ 
quently produces a beautiful crimson precipitate.— Platinocyanide of 
calcium is formed by boiling the copper-compound with caustic lime; 
it crystallises in delicate monoclinometric needles which exhibit the 
same trichroism as the following salt. At 180° it loses 20‘38 per 
cent of water, and is then represented by the formula PtCaCyj. With 
chloride of calcium it produces a crystallisable compound.— Platino¬ 
cyanide of barium crystallises in six-sided monoclinometric prisms 
with terminal planes; it is of a deep h;inon-yellow colour, the 
crystals exhibiting upon the planes of the ])risins purplish-blue varie¬ 
gations, and a light-ycllow' colour in the direction of the axes. It 
eoutains 15*3 per cent of w^ater, and when dried at 180° is expressed 
by the formula PtBaCy 2 .— Platinocyanide of magnesium, which has 
the formula PtMgCyo when dried at 280°, has the same form as the 
salt Pt.MggCj’jj. It is obtained perfectly colourless from a concen¬ 
trated alcoholic solution ; by evaporating the alcohol, however, the 
crystals become at first sulphur-yellow, then flesh-coloured, whilst 
from a hot sat\iratcd aqueous solution the compound separates in 
blood-red crystals.—-Platinohydrocyanic acid acquires with ammonia 
a yellow, and finally, with an excess, a white colour, but the white 
compound, when exposed to the air, loses ammonia and again becomes 
yellow. A similar deportment is exhibited by the prismatic crystals 
that arc obtained by evaporating platinocyanide of potassium with 
sulphate of ammonia and exhausting the dried mass by alcohol.—On 
the other hand Gerhardt(l) has repeated the analysis of platino¬ 
cyanide of potassium prepared by the method of Quadrat, and, like 
Laurent(2), arrived at the formula KCy, PtCy-l-3 HO. 

Acids and Collateral Matters. Malle Acid. —It is stated by H. 
Schulzc(3) that on crystallising a mixture of solutions of sulphate of 
copper and malate of ammonia, an accidental excess of the former salt 


(1) Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 18.50, 146. 

(2) Comp. Annual llnport. for 1847-8, Vol. I, 369. 

(3) Arch. I'hariu. [2] LVII, 273. 
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first separates, %iid then a double-salt of malate of copper and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, which forms beautiful grass-^een, spear-shaped 
crystals which arc not altered by exposure to the air. 

Succinic Acia. —Piria(l) has shown that crystallised asparagin, 
which contains the elements of malic acid and ammonia, gives rise to 
the formation of succinic acid. Des8aignes(2) has now found that 
malate of lime, when placed with water in an open vessel and exposed 
to the air for several months, gradually yields a slimy substance, 
together with crystals of, hydrated carbonate of lime and fine prisms 
of succinic acid.—Liebig(3) by investigating this decomposition of 
malate of lime has amved at the following results. A mixture of 1 
])art of malate of lime, 5 or G of water, and a quantity of beer-yeast 
amounting to Toth j)art of the volume of water, when put into a warm 
place, soon gives rise to a lively evolution of pure carbonic acid. The 
suspended malate of lime becomes, after some days, more granular; 
the grains, which are continually increasing in size, consist of a com¬ 
pound of succinate and carbonate of lime, whilst acetate of lime is 
found in the supernatant liquid. The decomposition is also rapidly 
induced om})loying m the place of yeast putrid fibrin, or rotten 
cheese; when yeast is employed hydrogen is evolved iu.jthe last stage 
of the process. Tlu’(;e ])ounds of crude malate of lime, prepared from 
the juice of mountain-ash berries according to the method of Liebig,(4) 
is made into a paste with 10 pounds of water at a temperature of 40°. 
This is then mixed with 4 ounces of putrid cheese, previously rubbed 
uj) with water, and exposed at a temperature of fi'om 30^ to 40°, 
when fermentation s|)cedily commences, and after some days ceases. 
The com])ouml produced of malate and carbonate of lime is mixed 
with dilute siil])huric acid until effervescence ceases; a similar quan¬ 
tity of dilute sulphuric acid is then added, and the mixture heated to 
ebullition till the granular proj)erty of the solid salt has disapiieared; 
it is then filtered through a linen bag. The liquid contains bisuccinate 
of lime and succinic acid; it is now evaporated until a crystalline 
])elliclc forms upon the surface, and concentrated sulphuric acid added 
until sulphate of lime cease's to be precipitated. The filtered liquid, 
diluted with water, is eva])oratcd to crystallisation, and the succinic 
acid purified by treatment with a little animal charcoal and re-crystal- 
lisation. From 3 pounds of malate of lime Liebig obtained from 
15 to 16 ounces of brilliantly white succinic acid.—Liebig, moreover, 
has subsequently found that the more slowly and gently the fermcn- 


(1) Comp. Annual Report for 1817-8,11, 114. 

(2) Ann. Clu Phys. [.1] XXV, 253; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 1C; Instit. 1849,1 ; J. 
Pharm. [3] XV, 264; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 102; J. Pr. Clicm. Xl.Vl, 380. Des- 
saignes found asparagin in the voung shoots of all the Legumiuosae. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 104. 

(4) Ann. Ch; Pharm. XXXVIIl, 259. 
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tation is accomplished, the larger is the quantity of succinic acid 
obtained. If an evolution of hydrogen, takes place, another mode of 
fermentation ensues, in which either no succinic acid is formed, 
or in which that which is produced undergoes again decomposition. 
126 cubic centimeters of beer-yeast, I pound of dried malate of lime, 
and 6 pounds of water are good proportions for the preparation of 
succinic acid. When 19 pounds of malate of lime were allowed to 
•ferment with double the usual quantity of cheese, fermentation took 
plaee with great violence after a period of seven days; nearly half the 
evolved gas consisted of hydrogen, and not more than 1 pound of 
auccinic acid was obtained. In the place of acetic acid the mother- 
liquor contained from 24 to 30 ounces pf butyric acid which was 
contaminated with acetic acid; by distilling the mother-liquor con¬ 
taining the lime-salts, an oily ethereal colourless fermentoleum was 
obtained, which was soluble in water, and could be separated there¬ 
from by chloride of calcium or carbonate of potassa(l). The decom¬ 
position which takes place is explained, according to Liebig, by the 
following formulae:— 

Malic acid. Succinic acid. Acetic acid. 

6 C 4 HJO 4 + 4 no = 4 C 4 II 3 O 4 + C 4 H 4 O 4 + 4 COj 

Malic acid. Butyric acid. 

4 C4H2O4 + 4 HO = CsIIs 04 + 8 CO3 + 4 II 

Succinic acid. Butyric acid. 

3 C 4 II 3 O 4 = C8Hg04 + 4 CO 5 + H 

According to Vorwerk(2), the black carbonaceous mass which is 
formed in the preparation of ether, contains succinic acid, which may 
be obtained therefrom, by a process similar to that adapted for pre¬ 
paring the acid from amber(?). 

Tartaric Add.— In order to prepare carbonate of potassa from 
bitartrate of portassa, Wittstcin'(3) recommends to recover a portion 
of the acid in the following manner; 30 parts of pulverised tartar, 
6 parts of hydrate of lime, and 90 parts of water, are digested at a 
gentle heat for some days j the tartrate of lime formed is decomposed 
by sulphuric acid, and the liquid filtered from the sulphate of lime, 
which contains only traces of lime, employed in preparing neutral 
tartrate of potassa or carbonate of potassa. 

Wackenroder(4) has communicated investigations regarding the 
composition of boro-tatrate of potassa. The concentrated solution of 


(1) The fomation of this fennentoleum has been also subsequently observed by 
Rump and Retschy (Repert. Pharm. [3] VI, 82). 

(2) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XIX, 265. 

S Repert. Pharm. [3] II, 313. 

Arch. Pharm. [2] LVIII, 4. 
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1 part o£ borax fuui 3 parts of purified bitartrate of potassa^ still con< 
taining a little lime, slowly deposited a fine crystalline powder, in 
which were found 19‘2 per cent of potassa, 4'3 lime, 1*0 soda, 61*3 
tartaric acid (in the.hypothetical anhydrous state), 2’0 boracic acid, 
and 12*3 water. In the boro-tartrate of potassa, prepared according to 
the above directions, -fth of the bitartrate of potassa is in*exce8s. It 
is merely mixed with the true double-salt, and separates gradually 
from the solution. As the most convenient mode of preparing boro- 
tartrate of potassa, •Wackcnroder recommends to dissolve, at a 
gentle heat, 24 parts (2 equivalents) of crystallised borax with 59 parts 
(5 equivalents) of dry pulvei-ised bitartrate of potassa, previously puri¬ 
fied as much as possible Jby, hydrochloric acid, in 180 parts of water, 
then to filter and evaporate. When dried at from 50° to 130°, until 
it no longer decreases in weight, the product I'emains perfectly stable. 
Also the salt which is prepared from 1 part of borax and 3 parts of 
bitartrate of potassa, is liable to change or to deliquesce only when 
imperfectly dried. When the above salt is dried as much as possible, 
a quantity of water esca])es, which con-esponds to a transformation 
of 4 equivalents of tartaric acid into Cf,Il20„. 

Kacemic Acid.— With reference to the formation of racemic acid, 
K cstner, its discoverer, has communicated the following facts(l). 
Racemic acid w'as prepared in Thann, in the years 1822 and 1824; 
at that period the bitartrate of potdssa was saturated with carbonate 
of lime, and the decomposition w'as completed by chloride of calcium; 
the bitartrate of lime was decomposed by a large excess of sulphuric 
acid, the solution of tartaric acid evaporated over an open fire, and 
bleached by chlorine. At a subsequent pei’iod, the bitartrate of potassa 
was decomposed by caustic lime, only a slight excess of sulphuric 
acid was added, and the bleaching by chlorine discontinued; from this 
time racemic acid was no longer obtained.—Pelouze(2) has com¬ 
municated a note of White (of Glasgow ?), who in 1829 obtained, in 
manufacturing tartaiic acid on a large scale, crystals which differed 
from those of tartaric acid, and which were probably racemic acid; 
the bitartrate he then employed was imported from Naples, Sicily, 
and Oporto. Kestner now mentions that the bitartrate of potassa, 
which he employed in 1822 and 1824, likewise came from Italy. 

Pasteur(3) has published the completion of his investigations on 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXtX, 526.' 

(2) Compt. Bend. XXIX, 557. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVIII, 56; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 477; XXIX, 297 (ill 
abstr.); Instit. 1849, 124 , 298; Dumas, Regnault, Balard and Biot’s Report, 
Compt. Rend. XXIX, 433; Instit. 1849, 337, Biot s Optical Experiments, (whicb con¬ 
firm Pasteur’s statements), Ann. Cb. Pbys. [3] XXVIll, 99, comp, also this 
Report, 127. 
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racemic acid, some of which have already been detailed in. the Annual 
Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 22. He states that racemic acid 
consists of two acids, which, according to their action upon the plane 
of polarisation, he distinguishes as acide dextroracimiqucy which is 
identical with tartaric acid, and atnde Uvorctcfmiqm. We will adopt 
these expressions, but retain the term racemic acid for the compoxmd 
of the two. By combining racemic acid with the majority of bases, 
crystallised salts are formed, the crystals of which invariably contain 
racemic acid; it is only in the preparation of racemate of soda- 
ammonia, and racemate of soda-potassa, that racemic acid is split into 
dextroracemic and Icvoracemic acids, whose salti^ separately crystal¬ 
lise.—By slowly crystallising a solution pf yacemate of soda-ammonia 
two varieties of crystals are produced, and may readily be distin¬ 
guished by their form, viz., as the image and the reflection of the 
•image, or as dextral and leval. The difference between them will 
become at once evident, if M'e imagine a rhombic prism, with a right 
tenninal plane, with one acute edge of the prism turned towards the 
observer. If the edges between the prism and the right terminal 
plane are truncated by hemihedral planes at the top—in front 
towards the right, and on the back towards the left, and at the 
bottom—in front towards the left, and on the back towards the right, 
the prism can never assume such a position as to exhibit these planes 
of truncation at the top—in fronf, towards the left, &c., provided the 
more acute edges of the prism are turned towai'ds the observer. On 
the other hand, a prism which exhibits in the same position hemi¬ 
hedral planes of truncation at the top—in front towards the left, and 
at the back towards the right, and at the bottom—in front towards 
the right, and at the back towards the left—is the reflected image of 
the preceding form. The two kinds of crystals which are deposited 
by the crystallisation of racemate of soda-ammonia, are distinguished 
from each other by the small hemihedral planes of truncation, which 
are reversed in the manner above stated. The crystals exhibit com¬ 
binations of rhombic prisms, in which the two vertical terminal planes 
occur, in addition to the horizontal right terminal plane. If we 
place in front that vertical terminal plane whose edges of com¬ 
bination (in reference to the horizontal terminal plane) are replaced 
by two small planes, the crystals which exhibit at the top, in front 
towards the right, together with these small planes, a plane 
truncating the edge of combination between the prism and the hori¬ 
zontal terminal plane, consist of dextroracemic acid. On the other 
hand, those which have this plane of truncation at the top, in front, 
towards the left, consist of levoracemic acid. The sp. gr. of both kinds 
of crystals is the same and equal to that of tartrate of soda-ammonia, 
viz., 1*576; they are likewise analogous in chemical composition and 
in the degree of solubility, 100 grms. of solution containing at CP 
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21‘2 grms. of crystallised dotible s^lt; equally strong solutions of 
the two salts rotate the plane of polarisation to an equal extent, the 
one, however, towards the right and the other towards the left. The 
two kinds of crystals differ in their deportment from racemic acid; a 
somewhat dilute solution of the crystals containing levoracemic acid 
forms, on additon of a lime^salt, small lustrous and distinct crystals 
of Icvoracemate of lime; a solution of crystals which contain dextro- 
racemic acid (tartaric acid) comports itself in a similar manner; a 
solution of the two kinds of ciystals, however, forms with lime-salts 
a precipitate of racemate of lime differing essentially in its appear¬ 
ance.—When the two kinds of crystals are picked from each other 
and are separately recrystallised, each will form only crystals with one 
kind of the hemdiedral pianos. ■ If a solution of one of these varieties 
of crystals-is decomposed by a lead- or a baryta-salt, and the precipi¬ 
tate which is formed is decomposed by sulphuric acid, we obtain 
dextroracemic acid (tartaric acid) or levoracemic acid according to the 
kind of crystals employed. Both kinds of acid may be obtained in 
crystals, having the same sp. gr. and solubility and the same composition 
(CjH^O., HO). The crystalline form and cleavage of the two kinds 
of crystals is the same, with this difference only, that in the oblique 
rhombic prism of dextroracemic acid (tartaric acid) hemihedral planes 
occur on the one side, whilst in levoi'acemic acid they appear on the 
other side. Both acids exhibit pyro-electricity, and it was remarked 
that on cooling the positive electricity was invariably manifested at that 
side of the crystal on which the hemihedral planes occurred. The 
two acids rotate the plane of polarisation to an equal extent but in an 
opposite direction. Pasteur established beyond a doubt the identity 
of dextroracemic acid with tartaric acid, by an accurate comparison 
of all their properties. Dextro- and levoracemic acids, which both 
differ from the true racemic acid, again give rise to the latter when 
concentrated solutions of the two acids are mixed; in this case a per¬ 
ceptible development of heat is immediately^ manifested, together with 
a copious deposition of crystals of racemic acid.—Pasteur, moreover, 
has investigated various salts of dextro-, as well as of levoracemic acid ; 
these are the neutral ammonia-salt, the neutral potassa-salt, the 
teroxide of antiraony-ammonia-salt, and the potassa-soda-salt. In all 
these salts the above-mentioned characteristic properties are exhibited, 
namely, difference from the true racemates, and agreement of the 
corresponding dextroracemates and levoraceraates in relation to exter¬ 
nal form, with the sole exception that the hemihedi*al planes have an 
opposite position, and lastly an equal but opposite rotation of the 
plane of polarisation. Levoracemate of lime exhibits only holohedric 
planes of crystallisation, and is therefore not to be distinguished by its 
form from the dextroracemate (tartrate); it differs, however, from the 
latter, inasmuch as it yields, when mixed with it, the true racemate 
of lime which exhibits another deportment. 
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Kiacttc Acid. —Engelhardt(l) has investigated the products of 
the distillation of lactic acid and of lactate of copper. If highly 
concentrated lactic acid is distilled from a retort, at a temperature of 
from 130° to 140°, an acid, aqueous, somewhat empyreumatic liquid 
slowly passes over, which is dilute lactic .acid; if the distillation 
ceases, and the retort is then allowed to cool, there remains behind 
anhydrous lactic acid, CjaHj^Ojo, which has been described by 
Pelouze(2). The process of dehydration takes place more quickly 
at from 180° to 200°, but at this high temperature a larger quantity 
of unchanged lactic acid distils over > in general lactic acid in the 
presence of an angular solid body, for instance a platinum wire, may 
be distilled at 200° without decomposition. Anhydrous lactic acid is 
not altered at a temperature of 240°, but at 250^ the decomposition 
commences, and goes on rapidly at 260°. Carbonic oxide is evolved, 
which is accompanied, when the temperature is continually main¬ 
tained at 260°, by only 3 to 4 volumes per cent of carbonic acid, 
but not a trace of a carbohydrogen. In the retort there remains 
from 1 to 2 per cent of an easily combustible, highly lustrous carbon, 
whilst in the well-cooled receiver, a yellowish liquid is condensed, 
which after some time deposits crystals, and moreover contains alde¬ 
hyde, lactide, citraconic acid, and the ordinary hydrated lactic acid. 
Lactone and acetone, which Pelouze mentions as occurring among 
the products of distillation, could not however be detected. If the 
distillate be agitated with water, aldehyde*aftd hydrated lactic acid are 
dissolved, while a heavy oil consisting of lactide, citraconic acid, and 
a portion of hydrated lactic acid separates, which, when jdaced in 
contact with water, slowly disappears. The crystalline magma which 
separates from the distillate is washed with cold absolute alcohol, 
pressed, and the pure lactide thus obtained recrystalliscd from the 
smallest possible quantity of absolute alcohol; the crystals of lactide 
appear to be similar to those of sulphate of protoxide of iron, and 
erumble on being dried. Lactide may be slowly sublimed at 120°, 
but at higher temperatures it ftises, and at 250° it yields the same 
products of decomposition as are yielded by anhydrous lactic acid.— 
Engelhardt has confirmed for lactide the formula CgH^ 04 ; the 
presence of citraconic acid he has proved by the analysis of its baiyta- 
salt. On decomposing 19‘5 grms. of anhydrous lactic acid, by heat¬ 
ing it at a temperature of 260° for a period of eight hours, he ob¬ 
tained 12’2 per cent of aldehyde, 14-9 per cent of lactide, and, 1 per 
cent of carbon ; at a higher temperature more aldehyde and less 
lactide and lactic acid arc found amongst the products of distillation. 
According to the authoi*^s observation the decomposition consists 


<1) Ann. Ch. Phanti. LXX, 241. 

(2) J. Pharm. [3] VII, 1 ■, Berzelius’ Jahresber. XXV, 787. 
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chiefly in the conversion of 1 equivalent of lactide (CgH 404 ) into 1 equi> 
valent of aldehyde and 2 equivs. of carbonic oxide (C 4 H 4 O 2 + CgOg). 
Dehydrated lactate of copper, when heated to a temperature between 
200 ° and 210 °, yields in the first place carbonic acid, aldehyde, and 
a small portion of hydrated lactic acid which is probably due to some 
remaining water of ciystallisation ; in the retort there is left metallic 
coj)per and anhydrous lactic acid, which is farther decomposed at 
from 250° to 260°. Engelhardt recommends the preparation of 
aldehyde from lactic acid, or a lactate of a feeble base. The salts of 
the stronger bases, such as the lime-salt, yield other products. 

Stadeler(l) has remarked that, in the distillation of 1 part of 
lactate of protoxide of iron, with 4 parts of binoxide of manganese 
and common salt, and 4 parts of sulphuric acid diluted with double 
its weight of water, aldehyde chiefly passes over ; with 1 part of 
lactate of protoxide of iron, 10 parts of binoxide of manganese and 
salt, 10 parts of sulphuric acid, and from 12 to 14 parts of water, 
aldehyde first distils over, and subsequently chloral, accompanied by 
another body which is destroyed by hot sulphuric acid( 2 ). 

Camphoric Acid.— Gerhardt and Lies-Bodart(3) have investi¬ 
gated the decomposition of carnphorate of lime by dry distillation. 
It is advantageous to submit the salt to distillation in small quan¬ 
tities at a time, when a brown oil passes over, which is. purified by 
rectification; it always retains a yellowish colour, and becomes again 
darker by exposure to the air. This compound, which has received 
the name of phorone, is lighter than water, has the odour of pepper¬ 
mint, and boils constantly at 208°. tn addition to this there is 
obtained ip this distillation a tarry body, which appears to be a 
secondary product produced by the decomposition of phorone at a 
high temperature. The composition of phorone is Cj^H^O or 
CjgIIj 403 ; the weight of its vapour was found to be =4’98; 
assuming a condensation to 4 volumes, it is calculated at 4’8, for 
the formula Cif,Hj 402 . The formation of this body is consequently 
analogous to that of the acetones of the acids CnH„ 04 . Phorone , 
dissolves with a blood-red colour in sulphm-ic acid, and is^for the 
most part separated from this solution by water; nitric acid acts 
thereon with great violence with the formation of a resinous sub¬ 
stance. A mixture of potassa and lime when mixed with phorone 
becomes heated; the mixture may be exposed to a temperature of 
20° or 30° above the boiling-point of phorone without any of the 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 333; Arch. Pharm. [2] LVIII, 194; Instit. 1849, 150; 
J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 38. 

(2) The lactates yield aldehyde abundantly when distilled with binoxide of manga¬ 
nese, even without the addition of salt. 

(3) Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 385; Conipt. Rend. XXIX, 506 (in abstr.) ; Ann. 
Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 293. 
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crapiiOTic latter distilling over j at 240° a colourless 6 il distils, which is different 
in appearance from phorone, while a resinous substance remains in 
combination with the potassa-lime.—Anhydrous phosphoric acid acts 
violently upon phorone, and gives rise to the formation of cumole 
(C.bHis). 

Meccinie AcM.—According to Einbrodt(l), the formula 3AgO, 
2 CyHO- for the yellow meconate of silver, corresponds better with 
the results he has obtained in recalculating the analyses of Liebig; 
the formula of the white silver-salt he writes with Lowig, AgO, 
CyHOg, and that of the free acid C^HOg + HO. 

Kliilc Add, —Kremers(2) has investigated the basic kinate of 
protoxide of copper, prepared by decomposing sulphate" of copper 
with an excess of kinate of baryta, adding baryta-water until the pre¬ 
cipitate which is formed ceases to dissolve, and leaving it to crys¬ 
tallise at a moderate heat. He found the composition of the crystals, 
dried over sulphuric acid, to be 2 CuO, C^^HjgOjg-f 4110 ; and that 
4 HO are expelled at 120 °. 

Klnone. —In the Annual Report for 1847-8, I, 401, it was 
mentioned that the formula C 3 HO of kinone, as first determined by 
Woskresensky, was recognised as the true expression of its com¬ 
position. More recent investigations, on which we have here to 
report, have proved that the equivalent of kinone is most correctly 
expressed by CisHA- 

Wdhler(3) has again resumed the investigation of the sulphur- 
compounds of kinone, which he had described at an earlier period ( 4 ). 
—Brown sulphohydrokinone^ which is formed when a current of hy- 
drosulphuric acid is passed into a solution of kinone, care bging taken 
that a portion of the latter remains unaltered, has the composition 
C 12 H 5 O 4 S 2 ; it was found that its formation is dependent upon the 
simultaneous production of the green hydrokinone, whose presence 
does not admit of the compound being obtained in a state of purity. 
2 equivs. of kinone and 2 equivs. of hydrosulphuric acid yield 
^ 1 equiv. of brown sulphohydrokinone and 1 equiv. of green hydro- 


(1) Prom BulL der Naturforsch. Gesellsch. in Moskau XXI, 1848, in J. Pr. Chem. 
XLVl, 284. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 92. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 294; Arch. Pharm. [2] LVfll, 186; Instit. 1849, 

148; J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 35. From the earlier statements of Wohler regarding the 
compounds of kinone, and from those of Woskresensky, whose formula he 

confirms, Laurent (Laurent and Gerhardt’s C. R. 1849, 190; J. Pr. Chem. 
XLVII, 153) has endeavoured to deduce formulse .which agree with his own and 
Gerhardt's views regarding the composition of chemical compounds. The recent 
investigation of Wohler, however, appears to render it unnecessary to give here an 
abstract of Laurent’s views. Laurent, for instance, proposes for brown sulphohydro¬ 
kinone the formula CigH^S^O.,, and for the yellow compound C,.HgSgOg. 

(4^ Ann. Ch. Pharm. LI, 145; Berzelius’ Jahresber. XXV, 827. 
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kinone -^Yellow mlphohydroHnone Ci.Hp.S, is formed 

when the foregoing compound is suspended ip water and exposed 
to the farther action of hydrosulphuric acid. It is best obtained 
by saturating an alcoholic solution of kinone with hydrosulphuric 
acid; the solution first' becomes dark-brown, finally bright-yellow 
and cloudy by the separation of sulphur; it is likewise formed, 
with deposition of sulphur, when an alcoholic solution of brown 
sulphohydrokinone is saturated with hydrosulphuric acid. The 
products of earlier preparations which were investigated had 
been mixed with sulphur; the pure compound is obtained as a 
yellowish crystalline mass when the alcoholic solution, filtered from 
the sulphur, is left to evaporate in vacuo. It fuses with partial 
decomposition even below 100°. Its alcoholic solution produces 
with acetate of lead a white precipitate, and with solution of kinone, 
brown sulphohydrokinone with simultaneous formation of green and 
colourless hydrokinone. In the formation of yellow sulphohydroki¬ 
none, 1 equiv. of the brown compound combines with 1 equiv. of hydro¬ 
sulphuric acid, with the separation of 2 equivs. of sulphur ; 2 cquivs. 
of yellow sulphohydrokinone and 1 equiv. of kinone give 1 equiv. of 
brown sulphohydrokinone, 1 equiv. of colourless, and 1 equiv. of 
green hydrokinone.—The bodies produced by the action of chlorine 
irpon the above-mentioned compounds, and formerly described as 
chloro-su/phokinones, are very probably nothing more than mixtures. 

•—Colourless hydrokinone, Cj 2 H,. 04 , combines with hydrosuljjhuric 
acid in two proportions. Rhombohedric hydromlphate of hydro¬ 
kinone, 3 CialleO^-t-SIIS, separates in small brilliant crystals, when 
hydrosulphuric acid is passed into a cold saturated solution of 
colourless hydrokinone; if the liquid be heated during the continued 
passage of the gas, the crystals again dissolve, and on slowly cooling 
the solution the compound separates in large colourless rhombo- 
hedrons, which must be quickly pressed between folds of bibulous 
paper and dried in vacuo. The crystals are inodorous, and when 
dry, unalterable, but if they are moistened with water they decom¬ 
pose into hydrosulphuric acid and colourless hydrokinone; the* 
change being rapidly induced if the solution is boiled. A similar 
deportment is observed when the crystals are treated with alcohol, 
or fused. Prismatic hydrosulphate of hydrokinone, 2 Ci 3 lIg 04 + IIS, 
is formed when hydrosulphuric acid is passed into a saturated 
solution of colourless hydrokinone at a temperature of about 40°; 
it forms very long colourless prisms. It is probable that a com¬ 
pound, CjgHgO^ -f- HS, likewise exists.—A compound of hydrokinone 
vnth acetate of lead, 2 (PbO, C 4 H 3 O 3 ) + Ci 3 Hg 04 + 3 HO, or perhaps 
more con-ectly (PbO, C 4 H 3 O., + C,aH 604 ) + (PbO, C 4 H 3 O 3 + 3 HO), 
was accidentally observed in the andysis of hydrosulphate of hydro¬ 
kinone by means of a solution of acetate of lead, during which 
it immediately commenced to crystallise out. It is directly obtained 


Klnon*. 
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Kiiione. when colourless hydrokinone is dissolved in a- moderately concen¬ 
trated and warm solution of acetate of lead; on the cooling of this 
solution it separates in the crystalline state. It forms oblique 
rhombic prisms difficultly soluble in cold, arid readily soluble in 
hot water without decomposition ^ cold alcohol dissolves scarcely a 
tj-ace, but in hot alcohol, and also in ether, it appears to be decom¬ 
posed. At 100'^ the crystals acquire a milk-white colour with loss of 
water; and when heated to temperatures above 180°-'the crystals 
fuse and suffer decomposition.. By mixing a concenlvated solution rif 
this compound with a solution of kinone, pure green hydrokinone 
separates. 

Stadeler(l) has published investigations upon the chlorinated 
products of the decomposition of kinic acid. If this acid be sub¬ 
mitted to distillation with a chlorine-mixture, an acid liquid and 
a crystalline sublimate are obtained. The liquid contains formic 
acid and an oily body which is a general y>roduct of the decomposi¬ 
tion of organic bodies by chlorine, and will be described by St adder 
on a future occasion. The crystalline sublimate is a mixture of 
four compounds, which may be considered as kinone, in which 1, 3, 3 
or 4 equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by chlorine. Stadeler 
designates the three first bodies as chlorokinone, dichlorokinone, and 
trichlorokinone, the last being the chloranile discovered by Erdmann. 
Similarly to kinone, all these compounds are capable of assuming hy- 
di’ogen, and formiiig compounds thci’cwith analogous to hydi’okinonc. 
—The ]arg(;st quantity of solid ])roducts appears to be obtained 
by employing 1 y^art of kinate of copper, 4 parts of a mixture of 3 
of binoxidt! of manganese and 3 of common salt, with 4 parts of 
sulphuric acid, previously diluted with 3 times its volume of water; 
it is not advisable to employ in one operation more than from 30 to 
35 grms. of the kinate. The mixture swells up and evolves carbonic 
acid, and in the commencement of the operation also a small portion 
of chlorine. The ebullition is continued rapidly, and the vapours 
are passed through a long glass tube, which is cooled sufficiently to 
prevent the products from becoming hot in the receiver in w'hich 
they are collected. By moderately cooling the upper part of the 
condensing tube, it is possible to condense almost entirely the chlo¬ 
ranile which ie volatile with difficulty, and may be thus separated 
from the other solid products. The latter compounds are collected 
upon a filter, w'ashed with cold water, and dried; the dried and 
divided mass is repeatedly digested with small quantities of absolute 
alcohol, until the latter ceases to become intensely coloured; the alcohol 
leaves dichlorokinone with small quantities of trichlorokinone and 


(l) Ann. Ch. Pharin. LXIX, 300; Arch. Pharm. [2] LVlIl, 188; Inatit. 1849, 149; 
J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 389. 
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chloranile, and dissolves chlorokinone and. tricWorokinone which »noi». 
may be separated from this solution by water. 

Chlorokinone, C 12 H 3 CIO 4 , could not be obtained entirely free 
from trichlorokiuone. The yellow precipitate produced by water 
in the above-mentioned alcoholic solution is a mixture of delicate 
needles (chlorokinone) and plates (trichlorokinone). From a solution 
of the mixture in a small quantity of boiling alcohol, a portion of the 
trichlorokinone first crystallises in yellow plates, and only at a later 
period yellow ne^es are deposited j but if the liquid at this point 
of the process is precipitated with water, and th% precipitate re¬ 
peatedly submitted to the same treatment, crystals of trichforokinone 
are still invariably deposited with the other compound. Stadeler 
considers the following properties of chlorokinone established with 
accuracy. It ciystallises in delicate yellow needles which fuse at 
the boiling temperature of water; it imparts a purple colour to 
organic substances; it has a peculiar aromatic odour, and pungent 
and burning taste; it is readily soluble in ether and cold concen¬ 
trated spirit of wine; in alcohol, diluted with an equal volume of 
water, it dissolves copiously when heated, and partlj^ sepaiates again 
on eooling; the solution in dilute alcohol is easily decomposed, 
whereby the yellow colour passes into a deep-red. Chlorokinone 
exhibits a similar deportment towards acetic acid; it dissolves easily 
in boiling water, but on ebullition a large quantity is decomposed, 
a red colour being imparted to the solution; the solution in water, 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, may be boiled for some time before 
the red coloration appears; it dissolves readily in cold aqueous 
sidphurous acid, and forms, with cold sulphuric acid, a solution 
which speedily solidifies to a magma of white prisms.—Chlorokinone 
is capable of assuming 1 or 2 equivs. of hydrogen, and forming com¬ 
pounds which have already been described by Wohler, viz. white 
chlorohydrokinone, CJ 2 H 5 CIP 4 , obtained b}'^ dissolving kinone in 
hydrochloric acid; and brown chlorohydrokinone, C 12 H 4 CIO 4 , pre¬ 
pared by mixing the former with sesquichloride of iron. By dis¬ 
tilling a mixture of chlorokinone, dichlorokinone, and trichlorokinone, 
with a small quantity of water, a mixture of these three compounds 
passed over while the contents of the retort acquired a brownish-red 
colour, and the kinone compounds fused to an almost IBlack mass; 
the dark-red aqueous solution of the residue, mixed with sulphurous 
acid gave on evaporation of the now colourless solution a slightly 
brown crystalline mass, from which chlorohydrokinone in delicate 
plates could be obtained by sublimation ; another portion of the red 
solution, when agitated with ether, gave an extract which left on 
evaporation of the ether drops of oil, that soon solidified into delicate 
crystals of brown chlorohydrokinone. Colourless chlorohydrokinone 
is obtained by dissolving chlorokinone in sulphuric acid. Brown 
chlorohydrokinone forms by digesting a warm solution of colourless 
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Kinone. chlorohydrokinone with cUorokiuone, or by the continued ebullition 
of chlorokinone with a small quantity of water; it is likewise formed 
together willi green hydrokinone in the first moment of the action 
of hydrochloric acid upon kinone. If the dark magma formed by 
treating kinone with hydrochloric acid be washed with^a little water, 
and then with dilute spirit of wine, and the dried residue, dissolved in 
concentrated acetic acid, green hydrokinone will deposit as the solu¬ 
tion cools. 

Dichlorokinor^e, CialljCl^O^, can bc.freed fronlfdilorokinonc, and 
from the great^ part of the trichlorokinone by maceration with cold 
alcohol; ti portion of the latter which still remains is removed by 
washing with hot sph’its of wine diluted with at least an equal volume 
of water; the chloranile is separated by re-crystallisation from boiling 
alcohol, and pouring off the delicate yellow plates of chloranile, which 
are suspended in the liquid, from the heavier crystals of dichloroki- 
none. From boiling alcohol dichlorokiuone crystallises in pure 
lemon-yellow crystals, and from a mixture of alcohol and ether in 
larger and darker vitreous crystals which are prisms with oblique 
terminal planes j at the ordinary temperature it slowly volatilises and 
fuses at 150°; it is insoluble in water, and almost insoluble in cold 
alcohol; it dissolves, however, to a slight extent in boiling dilute spirit 
of w’ine, and abundantly in boiling concentrated alcohol, in cold ether, 
and in boiling eonceiitrated acetic acid, but in the latter case what¬ 
ever may remain in solution after cooling, speedily decomposes with a 
brownish-red coloration. It is soluble without decomposition also in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and in hot concentrated niti'ic acid. 
Dichlorokinone dissolves with a deep reddish-brown colour’ in dilute 
solution of potassa, and after some hours deposits, in delicate prisms, 
a red potassa-salt, from whose solution, on addition of hydrochloric 
acid, the acid separates in red prismatic crystals; this acid appears to 
be analogous to chloranilic acid. Dilutc.ammonia dissolves dichloro¬ 
kinone with difficulty; the solution, which is at first yellow, soon 
becomes red, then blackish-brown, and deposits, on evaporation, 
crystals of chloride of ammonium, and. a substance resembling humin. 
If dichlorokinone be heated with concentrated aqueous sulphurous 
acid, a colourless solution is obtained, which, on cooling, yields stellar 
needles of Slourless dichlorhydrokinone ; this compound 

is obtained from a moderately concentrated solution in acetic acid in 
crystals resembling those of oxalic acid; it sublimes slowly even at 
120°, and rapidly between 150° and 160°: at about 164° it fuses to a 
reddish-brown liquid which, on cooling, becomes again colourless; 
it dissolves readily in ether, alcohol, warm acetic acid, and boiling 
water, but only slightly in cold water; it is not decomposed by sul¬ 
phuric acid, nor by boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid; with 
solution of potassa it yields a colourless solution, which, on exposure 
to the air, becomes green, then red, and deposits a violet powder; 
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with ammonia it forms a yellow solution which speedily becomes red, Kinon* 
and gives, with hydrochloric acid, a precipitate of an amoi^hous and 
of a crystalline substance. By treatment with nitric acid, or by ad¬ 
dition of sesquichloride of iron to a hot aqueous solution it is trans¬ 
formed into dichlorokinone. If sesquichloride of iron be dropped 
into the solution only so long as the eolour still darkens, a compound, 
analogous to green hydrokinone, separates in small violet prisms or 
blaekish-green needles which are also formed, with reduction of 
silver, by mixing ^'solution of colourless dichlorhydrokinone in dilate 
spirit of wine, with nitrate of silver. This compound, violet dichlor¬ 
hydrokinone, is C 12 H 3 CI 3 O 4 + 2 HO; at 70°, or when exposed over 
sulphuric acid, it loses water and becomes yellow. In preparing this 
compound by nitrate of silver it may likewise be formed in the anhy¬ 
drous state by suitably concentrating the liquids. Violet dichlor¬ 
hydrokinone is almost entirely insoluble in cold water; it is dissolved 
by boiling water or acetic acid, and on cooling agahi separates, a por¬ 
tion, however, is by this means transformed into the yellow (anhy¬ 
drous) compound; alcohol, ether, and sulphuric acid convert it into 
the yellow compound; cold dilute nitric acid has no action upon it, 
but moderately concentrated acid transforms it into dichlorokinone; 
aqueous ammonia and potassa dissolve it with a green colour that 
soon passes into ruby-red ; hydrochloric acid produces in the ammo- 
niapal solutioif'a carmine precipitate, but no precipitate in the solution 
prepared with potassa. Yellow dichlorohydrokinone, C 13 H 3 CI 2 O 4 , 
assumes a red colour at a temperature of 110 °, and becomes again 
yellow on cooling; at 120 ° it fuses to a red liquid, being decomposed 
thereby into dichlorokinone and white dichlorohydrokinone; it dis¬ 
solves with facility in boiling water and separates again on cooling, 
being partly transformed into the violet compound. 

T^chlorokinone, C] 2 HCl 304 , is obtained by precipitating the alco- . 
holic solution containing chlorokinoiie and trichlorokinone (page 217^ 
by water, dissolving the precipitate in moderately strong alcohol at a 
temperature of about 60°, and allowing the solution slowly to crys¬ 
tallise, when the trichlorokinone first separates in large yellow plates. 

As soon as the yellow prisms of chlorokinone begin to separate the 
liquid must be poured off from the yellow plates, which are to be 
washed with a little spirit of wine and recrystallised from' hot alcohol. 
Trichlorokinone sublimes pretty rapidly at temperatures exceeding 
130°, and fuses at 160°. It does not dissolve in cold water, and is 
only slightly dissolved in either boiling water, cold alcohol, or acetic 
acid; it dissolves, however, abupdantly in boiling alcohol or acetic 
acid, in ether, and without decomposition in cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and in hot concentrated nitric acid. In dilute potassa- 
solution the crystals first become green and then dissolve with a 
reddish-bi’own colour; after some time a potassa-salt deposits in the 
form of red needles, the acid of which can be separated in red crystals 
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Kinune. by hydrochloiic acid. When treated'with concentrated ammonia the 
crystals assume a red colour and then yield a red solution from 
which small dark-brown crystals are deposited ; they appear to be a 
compound analogous to chlorauilammon.—Trichlorokinone, when 
heated with aqueous sulphurous acid, dissolves to a colourless liquid 
from which, after concentration in a water-bath, colourless, irichloro- 
hydrokinone is separated in colourless plates or in heavy oily drops 
which become crystalline on cooling. Stadeler assumes the formula 
Ci 2 HgCl 304 for trichlorohydrokinone, which he did not analyse, from 
want of the pure substance. It fuses at a temperature a little above 
130°, and sublimes in delicate plates. In cold water it is slightly 
soluble, in boiling water it fuses and dissolves slowly; it dissolves with 
facility in alcohol and in ether, forming acid solutions that yield a 
white precipitate with neutral acetate of lead. Concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid dissolves it at a moderate temperature, and concentrated 
nitric acid transforms it into yellow trichlorokinone. The solution in 
potassa which is at first colourless becomes, when exposed to the air, 
green, then red, finally brown, and gives with hydrochloric acid a 
brown precipitate which appears to be a mixture : it dissolves in 
ammonia with similar changes of colour, the solution yielding with 
hydrochloric acid a flesh-coloured precipitate. A solution of colour¬ 
less trichlorohydrokinone in dilute spirit of wine produces with nitrate 
of silver', when heated, a silver-mirror, and on cooling 'deposits small 
yellow plajtes which are likewise formed on adding sesquichloride of 
iron to an aqueous solution of trichlorohydrokinone. According to 
Stadeler this compound is identical with that obtained by Wos- 
kresensky(l) on acting upon kinone by chlorine and subliming the 
product in an atmosphere of chlorine, and to which he assigned the 
name chlorokinoyl; Stadeler states, n;oreovcr, that its composition 
must be expressed by the formula CijHgClgO^, with which also Wos- 
kresensky’s analyses agree very closely. 

If chloranile, C^aCl^Oj, is boiled with aqueous sulphurous acid, the 
crystals become brownish-white; the product is obtained in white 
plates of perfect purity by washing with cold water, recrystallising 
from a mixture of ether and dilute spirit of wine and then from boil¬ 
ing concentrated acefic acid. This compound is chlorohydroanile 
C, 2 H 2 'Cl 404 ; it becomes slightly brown at 160°, dark-brown between 
215° and 220°, and commences at this temperature to sublime 
rapidly; at a stronger heat it fuses. It dissolves with facility in 
dilute potassa-solution, and produces therewith a potassa-salt in 
slightly coloured crystals; the solution and also the crystals rapidly 
become red when exposed to the air! Ammonia dissolves it with a 
yellow colour, an excess of hydrochloric acid changing the colour of 
the solution to violet, without, however, producing a precipitate. 

(1) J. Pr, Chem. XVIII, 419 j Berzelius’ Jahresber. XX, 448. 
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With water containing some sesquichloride of iron or nitric acid, it 
hccomes, when heated, immediately yellow; the yellow compound is 
also formed on adding nitrate of silver to a solution of chlorohydroanile 
in dilute spirit of wine. In contact with hypochlorite of soda, chloro- 
hydroanilfe, and also the solutiops of colourless di- and trichlorohydro- 
kinone became green. 

oauic Aciii. —Wittstein(l),by his investigations of the compounds 
of iron with gallic acid, has arrived at the following conclusions, viz., 
that a constant compound is not to be obtained, but that the precij)i- 
tate, prepared with pure salts of the protoxide or of the sesquioxide, 
contains the two oxides, and in fact at least as many equivalents of 
protoxide as of the sesquioxide. He states that the quantity of pro¬ 
toxide increases the longer the precipitate remains in the liquid in 
which it is produced, while the sesquioxide augments in quantity by 
drying the precipitate at 100°. 

Tannocaircic Aciti.— Liebich (2) has investigated the action of 
potassa upon tannocaffeic acid. The acid, moderjftely concentrated. 
by evaporation, was mixed with pure potassa, until the solution 
acquired a distinctly alkaline reaction; it iunnediately assumed a 
brown colour, and gradually became darker b}' exposure to the air. 
After eight days a portion of the liquid was neutralised with acetic 
acid, and preci])itated by neutral acetate of lead; the light-brown 
precipitate yielded from 28'4 to 28 7 per cent of carbon, 1*9 to 2‘2 
hydrogen, and 51*0 to 51*3 protoxide of lead, from which Liebich 
has deduced the formula 4 (PbO, CigH-Og) + 3 PbO, 2 Ci^HgOg. 
The remaining portion of the liquid was exposed to the air for eight 
days longer, and a blaekish-brown lead-salt prepared therefrom, which 
gave 21‘2 to 21'5 per cent of carbon, 1-5 to I’G hydrogen, and (iO'2 
to GO'S protoxide of lead ; for which, as for a mixture of a basic with 
a neutral salt, Liebich has calculated the formula 5 (2 PbO, CjjH^Oy) 
4- PbO, CjjH^Oy. Liebich states that, by the above-mentioned 
treatment, tannocaffeic acid splits in such a manner that a group of 
atoms, OigHgOg, becomes free, passing into Cj 2 H 50 g, and finally into 
C12H4O7. 

Non-volatUe Aelds of Valerlan.Root.— B.unge had stated, that in. 
the root of Valeriana officinalis, &c., an acid is contained that forms 
with bases white salts which become green by exposure to the air j 
he named it greenous acid, and its product of oxidation greenic 
acid. Czyrniansky(3) has made the following observations. Fresh 
valerian roots were exhausted with hot absolute alcohol, and the 
extract precipitated hy neutral acetate of lead; the dirty-white pre¬ 
cipitate, washed with boiling alcohol, was suspended in water, and 


(1) Repert. Pharpi. [3] II, 200. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 57. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 21. 
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decomposed by hydrosulpburic acid; the liquid gave^ with acetate of 
lead, a whitish-yellow precipitate which, when dried in vacuo, con¬ 
tained 17-5 per cent carbon, 1-9 hydrogen, 13*4 oxygen, and 67-2 
protoxide of lead, and soon acquired a green colour on exposure to 
the air. The composition of its acid Czyrniansky considers as 
C] 4 ,HgOa, which is tannocaffeic acid-f 1 equiv. of water. The free 
acid decomposes by exposure to the air, reduces silver-salts, gives 
with baryta a white compound, and in contradistinction to tanno- 
caffeic acid does not become green on addition of salts of sesquioxidc 
of iron, nor brown when exposed with ammonia to the atmosphere. 
The liquid, filtered from the first precipitate, gave, when mixed with 
a small quantity of ammonia, a copious precipitate which was decom¬ 
posed by hydrosulpburic acid ; the filtrate yielded, vidth tribasic 
acetate of lead, a precipitate in which 15’2 per cent of carbon, 
V 6 hydrogen, 14'3 oxygen, and 68-9 protoxide of lead were found, 
corresponding, according to Czyrniansky, to the formula of the 
acidCjaHgOpj tffe acid of this salt likewise reduces the silver-salts, 
and does not yield an insoluble salt of baryta. 

Benzoic Acid.-— Chan cel (1) has subjected the products of decom¬ 
position formed in the dry distillation of benzoate of lime to a new 
investigation which has as yet been published only in abstract. 
According to the author, the products of decomposition of benzoate of 
lime are by no means carbonate of lime and benzene only, but in¬ 
flammable gases are always simultaneously evolved; the distillate 
which has hitherto been termed benzone, and supposed to be repre¬ 
sented by the formula ^ 13 ^ 50 , is, according to Chancel, a mixture 
of several bodies, from which a crystalline substance may be isolated. 
This latter compound has the composition ascribed to benzone, viz., 
CjgHgO, or as Chancel, according to his views regarding the con¬ 
stitution of the acetones( 2 ), writes, CggHioOg; it is insoluble in 
water, pretty soluble in alcohol, and very soluble in ether; it crys¬ 
tallises in large, slightly amber-coloured prisms, fuses at 46° to a 
thick oil, commences to boil at 315°, and distils over unchanged. 
With a mixture of potassa and lime, it forms at about 200° only 
benzoate of potassa and benzole (phene), without a trace of hydrogen 
(CogHjoOj + KO, HO=KO, Cj^HgOg-fCjaHg); in reference to 
this latter decompesition, Chancel proposes to term it henzo~ 
pJienone. In the cold, benzophenone is dissolved by sulphuric or 
nitric acid without decomposition, and is again separated on addition 
of water, heated fuming nitric acid acts thereon, and transforms it 
into an oily liquid which retains its fluidity a considerable time 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 83 ; Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 87; Ingtit. 1849, 19 
Ann. Ch, Pharm. LXXII, 279. 

(21 Comp. Annual Report for 1847-8, I, 418. 
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after being cooled; this body which is dinitro^henzoplmume. Benzoic 
CgeHsCNOJgOg, dissolves rapidly in ether, but almost immediately 
separates again as a crystalline, slightly yellow powder.—In addition 
to benzophenone, the products of the distillation of benzoate of lime 
contain benzole and other substances, especially carbohydrides. 
Chancel was unable to detect naphthalin (Cg^Hg) ; but he found 
two other carbohydrides isomeric therewith ; one of these compounds 
crystallises readily, and fuses at 92°, whilst the other is less soluble 
in ether and alcohol, crystallises imperfectly, and fuses at 65° j the 
latter ])osseBse8 the odour of roses, and is identical with the com¬ 
pound obtained by Chancel and Laurent in the decomposition of 
benzoate of ammonia by red-hot caustic baryta(l); it is likewise 
formed in more considerable quantity in the distillation of a mixture 
of benzoate of potassa and potassa-lime. 

Chancel(2) has, moreover, published investigations upon the 
nitro-compounds derived from benzoic acid, and of their products of 
decomposition. — lie prepared nitrobenzoate of ethyl, (C^HgO, 
C, 4 H,j^(N 04 ) 0 g, by passing hydrochloric acid gas into a boiling 
alcoholic solution of nitrobcuzoic acid; the compound in a short 
time separates at the bottom of the vessel, and solidifies on cooling; 
it crystallises in rhornbifc prisms of 122°, fuses at 42°, and boils at 
about 298 °.—JSitrobenzoate of methyl, prepared in a similar manner, 
crystallises in rhombic prisms of 118° to 120°, fuses at 70°, and boils 
at 279°. For the preparation of nitrobenzamide, 
which Field(3) obtained by heating nitrobenzoate of ammonia. 
Chancel prefers mixing nitrobenzoate of ethyl, dissolved in a large 
amount of alcohol, with aqueous ammonia, in quantity insufiicient to 
separate the ether, allowing the mixture to remain in a closed vessel, 
and evaporating as soon as a portion ceases to become cloudy on 
addition of a large quantity of water, which, at the ordinary tempe¬ 
rature, is generally the case in about eight or ten days.—In reference 
to the action of sulphide of ammonium upon nitrobenzamide, comp, 
carbanilamide and carbanilic acid. 


(1) Laurent and Chancel (Laur. and Gcrh. C. R. 1849, 117 j J. Pr. Chem.'XLVI, 
510) state that, by passing benzoate of ammonia over heated baryta, the latter becomes 
red-hot, and benzonitrile, together vrith a small quantity of n ciy-stalliue compound, 
collects ill the receiver. The latter, when purihed by distillation and recrystallisation 
from alcohol, formed colourless plates, which smelt feebly of roses, volatilised without 
decomposition, and had the same composition as naphthalin ; it gives with bromine a 
crystalline substance.—At a former period (comp. Annual Report for 1847-8, 1, 458) 
Laurent and Chancel had stated that only benzole was obtained on passing benzoate 
of ammonia over red-hot baryta. 

(2; Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 177; J. Pr. Chem. XLVll, 140; Ann. Ch. Pharm. 
LXXII, 274 (in abstr.).; 

(3) Annual Report for 1847-8,1, 464. 
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Benxoic According to a short cote, Chancel(l) has subsequently found that 
by the action of sulphide of ammonium upon nitrobenzoate of ethyl, 
carbanilate of ethyl CjgHjjNO^, which he terms carbaniletkane is 
formed; an^ by acting in a similar manner upon nitrobenzoate 
of methyl, he obtains carbanilate of methyl CjgHgNO^ {carbani- 
methylane,) Both compounds are fluid, insoluble in water, and do not 
volatilise without decomposition ; by the continued action of ammonia 
they are decomposed with formation of carbanilamide and alcohol.. 

Fosreslnlc Acid. —Bastick(2) has studied the action of nitric acid 
upon a fossil resinous body which is found at Highgate near 
London (3.) This substance is insoluble in water, with difficulty 
soluble in spirit of wine, and readily soluble in ether; it possesses the 
sp. gr. of 105, and the hardness of colophony. Solution of potassa 
acts only slightly upon it, but sulphuric acid dissolves it with deve¬ 
lopment of a purple-brown colour. Nitric acid oxidises it especially 
when heated; it yields no oxalic acid, but a new acid is formed, which 
he terms fosresinic acid. This body is thrown down on addition of 
w'ater as a yellow non-crystalline precipitate, which is slightly soluble 
in cold, and more readily in hot w'ater; it is soluble in ether and 
spirit of wine, and possesses a strongly acid and bitter taste; it forms 
soluble, reddish-brown unci’ystallisable salts- with the alkalies, and 
insoluble salts with the earths and oxides of the heavy metals. 

Aniuc Acid. —Stenhou8e(4) has found that anilic acid is decidedly 
attacked by chlorine. By digesting the acid with a mixtm-e of chlo¬ 
rate of potassa and hydrochloric acid, it is quickly transformed into 
chloranile without the simultaneous formation of chloropicrin. Anilic 
acid suffers the same change when chlorine is continually passed into 
its hot saturated solution. By the ebullition of anilic acid with 
hypochlorite of lime, no chloropicrin is formed, but the solution 
assumes a dark-brown colour, and hydrochloric acid separates there¬ 
from a number of flocks which unite into a resin. The action of 
chlorine offers a simple means of distinguishing anilic acid from 
picric, oxypicric (styphnic acid) and chrysamic acid. 

Action of Nitric Ada upon Organic Acids. —Ileinsch(5) has pub¬ 
lished aome statements regarding several acids produced from organic 
acids by the action of fuming nitric acid, and termed by him new 
double acids. He states that a solution of 1 part of tartaric acid in 
6 parts of fuming nitric acid of 1*42 sp. gr. soon solidifies to a mass 
of delicate crystdline needles, which is probably a compound of an- 

(1) Instit. 1849, 252. 

(2) Pharm. J. Trans. VIII, 339 ; J. Chim. M^d. [3] V, 383. 

(3) Respecting the earlier investigations of this earthy resin, comp. Rammelsberg’s 
Handworterb. der Mineral. II, 95. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 253. 

(5) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XVIII, 189; Repert. Pharm. [3] HI, 20. 
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hydrous tartaric acid and anhydrous (?) nitric acid, since it decom¬ 
poses into these two acids on addition of. water.—A solution of 
effloresced oxalic acid in moderately warmed fuming nitric acid yields 
on cooling vitreous crystals which are readily decomposed, and pro¬ 
bably contain equal equivalents of oxalic and nitric acids(?). Benzoic 
acid forms with nitric acid likewise a new acid; Reinsch, however, 
appears to pay no regard to the existence of nitrobenzoic acids; he 
thinks it moreover probable that also citric and succinic acid, and 
even boracic acid, exhibit the same deportment. 

Products of the Decomposition of Aloes hy Nitric Acid. —Schunck 
and Mulder(l) had formerly published investigations upon the pro¬ 
ducts of the decomposition of aloes by nitric acid, and of chrysamic ; 
their observations, however, did not accord. Mulder(2) has now 
published the results of more recent investigations. 

1 part of aloes is heated with 8 of nitric acid until the action 
ceases, and the liquid evaporated until a yellow powder separates; 
water is added to the cooled liquid, and the powder which deposits 
is washed with water and treated with alcohol. The chrysamic 
acid, which is much less soluble in cold alcohol, remains after 
cooling almost entirely undissolvcd; the liquid which is filtered off 
deposits, on farther evaporation, first, aloetic acid, which may still 
contain a portion of chrysamic acid, then pure aloetic acid, whilst in 
the remainder of the liquid Schunck’s aloeresiuic acid remains 
dissolved. — Aloetic acid is obtained free from chrysamic acid, 
aloeresinic acid, &c., by repeatedly dissolving the product, deposited 
as a yellow powder, in boiling alcohol, and allowing the solution to 
cool; it is a crystalline orange-yellow powder w’hich is little soluble 
in cold, and more soluble in boiling water; in both liquids it is more 
soluble than chrysamic acid, moreover it is never of so pure a 
yellow, or greenish-yellow, as the latter, but is more of an orange 
colour. The composition of the acid, dried at 120°, is ^14^2^2^10 "b 
110, whilst Schunck had assumed for this acid, the formula 
Cjgll^NjOjg. . It forms readily-solitble salts with potassa and 
soda. By digestion with an excess of solution of acetate of baryta, 
it forms an almost insoluble baryta-gait BaO, Cj4ll3N20,o, which 
on precipitation by acetate of lead gives a dark-red, insoluble pre¬ 
cipitate, 2 PbO, Ci^HgNgOio. — Aloetic acid dissolves in ammonia 
with a violet colour. If placed in an atmosphere of pure ammonia- 
gas at the ordinary temperature, or some dcgi’ees below 0°,* an 
explosion takes place, and a black carbonaceous mass remains; if, 
however, the ammoniacal gas is diluted with a large quantity of 
atmospheric air, no explosion occurs, but water is eliminated and the 

(1) Comp. Annual Report for 1847-8, I, 415. 

(2) Sclieik. Onderzoek. V, 173; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 9 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 
285 ; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 358, 297. Respecting Laurertt’s view on the allied com- 
pounds, couip. Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1850, 1631 
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substance assumes a dark-red colour j the product thus obtained is 
aloetamide which has the composition Cj^lIgNgOjo, when dried at 100 °. 
—Hydroaloetic acid, represented in the hypothetical anhydrous state 
by the formula C 14 H 4 N 2 O 1 ,, is formed by the action of water and pro¬ 
tochloride of tin upon aloetic or chrysaniic acid; it forms a dark-violet, 
heavy powder which, when dried at 120 °, has the composition SnOj, 
Ci 4 H 4 N 20 ii' Mulder considers hydroaloetic acid* as an arnidogen- 
compound. The tin-compound, when treated with solution of potassa, 
evolves ammonia and assumes a violet-blue colour j when heated with 
concentrated nitric acid, it is first converted into aloetic acid, and by 
continued ebullition into chrysamic acid, vapours of nitrous acid being 
simultaneously evolved from the reddened solution.—According to 
Mulder, Schunck’s clirysaminatnide is probably a compound of the 
chrysamide discovered by Mulder with ammonia, his amidochry- 
samic acid, a mixture of chrysamide and green chrysamic acid, and 
finally, his amidochrysamate of baryta nothing more than chrysamate 
of baryta. There exist, moreover, definite compounds of chry¬ 
samide and chrysamic acid, of which the simplest is C,4ll4NAl + 
Cj^lIgNoOjgj if chrysamic acid is treated with ammonia, and the 
liquid, after its perfect conversion into chrysamide, is mixed with 
chloride of barium, a precipitate is formed which, when dried in 
the air, has evidently the formula BaO, Cj^lI^NgOjj-t-xllO, but 
when dried at 120° it is represented by BaO, Cj^HNaOn -f 
BaO, Cj 4 ll 3 N., 0 ,Q.—The compound termed by Mulder Alocresinxc 
acid, is the acid contained in the brown residue of the liquid which 
remains after the separation of chrysamic and aloetic acids (see p. 225). 
The same name had originally been assigned to this acid by Schunck, 
who had, however, found for it a composition differing from that 
arrived at by Mulder ; subsequently, he regarded it as identical with 
a product of the decomposition of chrysamic acid; but Mulder 
considers it to be different, and has distinguished it as chrysatric 
acid. The brown residuary liquid, which contains moreover a 
portion of oxalic and nitric acids, is saturated wuth carJbonate of lime, 
and the filtrate precipitated by acetate of lead; the lead-salt thus 
produced contains protoxide of lead, varying in quantity from 
58 to 62 per cent, but the aloercsinic acid, which is present therein 
has invariably the same composition, Ci^HgNO^j. Aloercsinic acid 
produces with lime, soda, potassa, and baryta, brown soluble 
noh-crystallisablc salts, and with the oxides of lead, cop])er and 
silver, brown insoluble salts which, on ebullition with concentrated 
nitric acid yield in the first instance aloetic acid, and finally chrysamic 
acid.— Chrysatric acid which, in the lead-salt, dried at 130°, has 
the formula C 24 H 6 N 3 O 15 , is formed from either chrysamic or aloetic 
acid by heating with solutions of the fixed alkalies; the brown 
liquid thus obtained is diluted with water, heated w'ith an excess of 
acetic acid, and after cooling precipitated by acet ate of' lead, when a 
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brown compound is separated in which the organic constituent has 
the above-mentioned composition, and in which the proportion of 
protoxide of lead amounts to 58'7 per cent. Chrysatric acid is not 
again transformed into chrysamic acid by treatment with nitric acid. 
—By the action of boiling hydrated sulphuric acid upon chrysamic 
acid a violet-coloured substance is rapidly formed, attended by a 
copious evolution of nitrous vapours ; this body is termed by Mulder 
Chryiudin^ C56HgN3028> or more probably a conjugate compound of 
CggH^NOig with CggH^NjOig. When heated with strong nitric acid 
it yields nitrons vapours and a red liquid which when treated with 
potassa gives no chrysamate of this base; it dissolves nath difficulty 
in dilute solution of potassa, forming a violet liquid, and is precipi¬ 
tated therefrom by hydrochloric acid as a violet-coloured jelly. 
Chryiodin, when treated with solution of ammonia, is transformed 
into two indigo-blue bodies, one being insoluble therein, and the 
oth(',r soluble; the former, which is chryiodamidi, is rei)rcsented, 
when drifid at 130°, by the formula C 2 gHgN 30 j 3 , and the latter, oxide 
of chrijiodamrnonium, when dried at the same temperatnre, by 
CjglljiiN^Ojg.When chrysamide is lurated with ammonia and 
hydrosulphuric acid passe.d into the solution, it assumes in the first 
instance a violet, and finally a blue colour; the evaporated filtrate 
yields a residue which is with difficulty obtained free from sulj»hur, 
and consists of oxide of chrysindinammonium, having the composition 
CjgllgNjO]., (at 130°), If potassa be added to the solution of this body, 
a precipitate is obtained of the formula C 2 ,,lI..N^Oi;.. If hydrosnl- 
phuric acid be passed through a solution of chrysamic acid in ammonia, 
and the solution be boiled and filtered, it yields on evaporation a blue 
deposit which is identical w'ith the first product of the action of hydro- 
sulphuric acid on chrysamide; this compound, which Mulder terms 
chrysindamide, has, when dried at 120°, the composition CggHpN.Ojg 
it could not, however, be obtained perfectly free from sulphur.—If 
an excess of sulphurous acid be j)assed through a solution of chry¬ 
samic acid in ammonia, or if a solution of sulphurous acid be heated 
with chrysamic acid, ammonia being subsequently added, a brown 
liquid is obtained, which is not precipitated by hydrochloric acid. If, 
however, an excess of sulphiu’ous acid be avoided, a violet solution is 
formed, from which hydrochloric acid precipitates a brown jelly, with 
simultaneous evolution of sulphurous acid. 

Nepai-atlon of some of the Acids CnHnO,. —Licbig(l) has published 
some farther details regarding the method, given in the last Annual 
Report, Vol. I, 437, for separating some of the acids CqHjjO^. In 
order to detect the presence of, and to separate small quantities of 
either butyric or valeric acid, in a mixture of these acids, a portion of 
the acid mixture is saturated with potassa or soda, then added to the 
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(1) Atm. CIi. 1‘liarni. LX I, .155. 
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remaining quantity of the mixture, and the whole submitted to dis¬ 
tillation. If a quantity of valeric acid is present in the mixture suffi¬ 
cient to neutralise the whole of the alkali, the residue will contain 
pure valeric acid; if, however, the quantity of valeric acid is less, 
butyric acid will likewise remain in the residue, but the distillate in 
this case contains pure butyric acid. The quantity flf the acid mix¬ 
ture to be neutralised with alkali is determined by the quantity of 
valeric acid supposed to be present; if we have reason to assume that 
T~th of the acid mixture consists of valeric acid, mixture 

must be neutralised. By this procedure. One of the two acids is 
invariably obtained in a state of purity. A mixture of valeric and 
acetic acids, or of butyric and acetic acids, exhibits a perfectly different 
comportment; by partially neutralising with potassa and distilling, 
the more volatile acetic acid does not by preference pass over, but, on 
the contrary, valeric or butyric acid. The cause of this phenomenon 
is the formation of an acid salt, which does not appear to be decom¬ 
posed by either of the other two acids. Valeric acid dissolves imme¬ 
diately, and to a considerable extent, in a solution of neutral acetate 
of potassa, w'hilst by a solution of the acid acetate, it is not taken up 
in larger quantity than by water. If a solution of neutral acetate 
of potassa is mixed wdth an excess of valeric acid, and subjected to 
distillation, the latter acid passes over, whilst acid acetate and valerate 
of potassa remain in the residue; but if the acid acetate of potassa is 
distilled wdth valeric acid, the latter entirely distils over, and acid 
acetate of potassa alone remains in the residue. Butyric acid exhibits 
a deportment analogous to that of valeric acid. If butyric or valeric 
acid, containing acetic acid, is partially saturated by potassa, and dis¬ 
tilled, either all the acetic acid remains as an acid salt, together with 
butyric or valeric acid as residue, the distilled acid in this case being 
free from acetic acid, or there remains in the residue only acetic acid, 
and none of the other acids. The distillate may then be farther sepa¬ 
rated by a similar treatment. 

Formic Acid.— Gorup-Besanez(l) has found that formic acid is 
present in the sap of the common nettle. 

Acetic Acid.— Laux(2) and Bley & Diesel(3) have published some 
observations upon the preparation of Acetum conceniratum; and 
II. Becker(4) upon Tinctura ferri acetici cetherea and the officinal 
solution of acetate of iron. 

Kolbe(5) has investigated the decomposition of acetic acid by the 
electric current. In the electrolysis of a saturated solution of acetate 

(1) Repert. Pham. [2] IV, 29; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 191; Ann. Ch. Pharm. 
LXXII, 267. 

(2) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVII, 14. 

(3) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVIII, 16. 

(4) Arch. Pharm. [2] LIX, 261. 

(6) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 279; Chem. Soci Qu. J. II, 173. 
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of potassa, only gaseous products are eliminated/ viz., carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, an inodorous combustible gas, together with a gas of an ethe¬ 
real odour, which is. perfectly absorbed by sulphuric acid. He states 
that by the presence of the minutest quantity of chloride of potassium in 
the solution, chloride of methyl is formed. The gaseous mixture which 
is evolved, when freed from carbonic acid, gave in one experiment 0-7 
oxygen, 63'8 hydrogen, 32’6 methyl (C3H3), 2‘1 oxide of methyl, 
0-8 acetate of methyl, in 100 volumes; in another experiment, 
66 volumes of hydrogen to 28 volumes of methyl. When the 
solution of acetate of potassa is separated by a porous diaphragm, 
in such a manner as to admit of the gaseous products of decomposi¬ 
tion eliminated at the two poles being separately collected, only 
hydrogen is evolved at the negative pole, whilst at the positive pole a 
gaseous mixture is disengaged, which, after treatment with potassa 
and sulphuric acid, leaves as a residue only -methyl-gas, mixed- with 
a small quantity of oxide of methyl. The gaseous methyl obtained in 
this manner is identical with that prepared by the action of potassium 
upon cyanide of ethyl.(l) According to Kolbe, if w'e leave out of con¬ 
sideration the small quantity of oxide of methyl which is formed, the 
decomposition of acetic acid is explained by the equation C 4 H 404 = 
CjHg-f 2 CO 2 + H. Accordingly, the gaseous mixture which is 
evolved ought to contain equal volumes of hydrogen and methyl, 
whilst, in fact, a volume of hydrogen nearly double that of the methyl 
was observed, no corresponding volume of oxygen being simulta¬ 
neously disengaged. Kolbe states that the process is certainly 
attended by a decomposition of water, but that the oxygen thus 
released oxidises a portion of the simultaneously evolved methyl to 
water and carbonic acid. 

Propionic Ada. —Regarding Nickles^ statements upon propionate 
of copper, comp. p. 13. 

Butyric Acid. —According to H. Schulze(2), when wheaten flour 
is mixed with water and ^rd of its weight of carbonate of lime, 
and maintained at a temperature of from 25° to 37°, butyric acid ' 
is formed as a product of the fermentation ; but w'hen cheese is added 
to the mixture, its formation is accomplished with greater rapidity, 
and with simultaneous pi'oduction of lactic acid. 

Salvetat(3) has published some observations, according to which 
butyric acid is formed in the spontaneous decomposition of saflBower 
under circumstances, how^ever, which have not yet been accurately 
established. 


(1) Annual Report for 1847-8,11, 16. Regarding meAyl, coitii>. at iodide of ethyl, 
in this Report. 

(21 Arch. Pharm. [2] LVII, 272. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 337; J. Phaiiu. [3] XV. 269; J. Pr. Chem. XLVI„. 
475 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 267 (in abstr.). 
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Valeric A«4d.—- Kolbe(l) has now published, more in detail, his 
investigations upon the decomposition of valeric acid by the electric 
current, a notice of which, has already appeared in the Annual 
Report for 1847-8, I, 439. By the' electrolysis of a saturated 
solution of pure valerate of potassa, surrounded by water-at a tem¬ 
perature of 0°, the products of decomposition were found to be 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, a gaseous carbohydrogen, and a light oily 
product. When the two poles of a Bunsen^s zinco-carbon battery 
of 4 elements were separated from each other by a porous dia- 
jihragra, only the hydrogen was eliminated at the negative pole, 
whilst the other products of decomposition ajipeai’ed at the positive 
pole which terminated in a platinum plate. In a solution of valerate 
of potassa, which is but moderately heated, a perfcctlv different de¬ 
composition takes place.—The boiling-point of the ligfit oily liquid, 
dried over chloride of calcium, rose from 100° to 160°. On boiling 
this substance with an alcoholic solution of potassa, and allowing the 
condensed vapours to return to the dask, aqueous valerate of potassa 
is found to separate as a heavy oil, which is farther decomposed by 
continued ebullition. If the cooled liquid be mixed with a large 
excess of water, a light ethereal oil is separated, which after being 
washed with water, dried over chloride of calcium, and rectified, boils 
constantly at 108°; this substance possesses an agreeable ethereal 
odour, mixt!s in all propru’tions with alcohol and ether, is very in¬ 
flammable, and burns with* a very smoky flame; at 18° its sp. gr. 
is 0‘G94. The composition of this body, which may be called Butyli^Z), 
is CgHg; the density of its vapour is 4*05 corresponding to the 
formula CgHg, the calculated density being 3’94, if we assume a 
condensation to 3 volumes. Ordinary nitric acid, or a mixture of 
bichromate of potassa and sulphuric acid, has no action upon butyl 
even on continued ebullition. Strong fuming nitric acid, especially 
on addition of sulphuric acid, oxidises butyl completely on protracted 
ebullition; the liquid thus obtained is saturated with carbonate of 
baryta, evaporated, and the baryta-salt of the newly-formed acid 
extracted by boiling alcohol; if now the extract is evaporated, and 
the residue, dissolved in a little wattr, is distilled with sulphuric acid, 
a yellow liquid passes over smelling strongly of butyric acid. 
Kolbe considers this liquid to be a mixture of butyric and nitro- 
butyi-ic acids [CgH 7 (NO.j,) 04 ], its composition, however, could not be 
determined from want of material. Dry chlorine appears to have no 
influence in the dark upon butyl, but the smallest ray of light 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 257; Cliein. Soc. Qn. J. II, 157 ; J. Pham. [3] XVI, 
.385. 

(2) Kolbe originally proposed the term Valyl, for which we have substituted the 
name Butyl, to indicate the position of this body.—Ens. 
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suffices to induce the formation of hydrochloric acid vapours, and 
chlorinated substitution-products; the liquid, by an excess of chlorine, 
being finally transformed into a difficultly mobile, almost viscid mass. 
Butyl unites with bromine under similar phenomena, the action how¬ 
ever is more feeble; it dissolves iodine in quantity, but it forms there¬ 
with no combination; nor does it unite with sulphur.—In the 
Annual Report for 1847-8, it was stated that Kolbe considers the 
body mixed in the crude oil with butyl to be valerate of oxide of 
butyl CgUjjO, CioHjjOg; the analysis of the crude oil, in fact, cor¬ 
responds with a mixture of such a compound with butyl.—The 
gaseous carbohydrogeu, formed in the electrolysis of valerate oi’ 
potassa, when freed from carbonic acid by potassa, and from the 
odoro\is body by fuming sulphui’ic acid, has the same composition as 
olefiant gas; it has, however, double the sp. gr. of the latter body, 
and appears to be identical with the compound C^Hy, which was 
discovered by Faraday, and named by Berzelius Ditetryl. A 
mixtui’e of this carbohydrogen and hydrogen, when brought into 
contact with dry chlorine, forms vapours of hydrochloric acid and 
an oily liquid; in conductii.g the experiment, an excess of chlorine 
is to be carefully avoiiled, and the glass globe, which is liable to 
become slightly warmed by the reaction, is to be excluded as much 
as possible from daylight. The oily body thus obtained is first 
washed with slightly alkaline, and then with pure water, dried by 
chloride of calcium, and distilled. The liquid distilling at a tem- 
pcratiu'c betwticu 125° and 130°, forming the chief bulk of the 
distillate, is separately collected, and repeatedly rectified till a fluid is 
obtained, boiling pretty constantly at 123°. This liquid is colour¬ 
less, ethereal, and of sweetish odour and taste, strikingly similar to 
those of chloiide of elayl; it is insoluble in water, but dissolves with 
facility in ether and in alcohol; its sp. gr. at 18° is 1 * 112 , and its 
composition CgllgCla. Assuming a condensation to 4 volumes the 
vapour-density of this substance is 4*38, the exjicrimental number 
being 4*43. On heating an alcoholic solution of this compound 
with an alcoholic solution of potassa, an abundant precipitate of 
chloride of potassium is ju-oduced, together with a volatile oily com¬ 
pound of a somewhat different odour, probably of the composition 
Cgll^Cl, and which may be sejjarated from the alcoholic liquid by 
addition of water.—Kolbe, moi'cover, alludes to the fact that, if we 
assume for this compound, which boils at 123°, the formula CgHgCl 2 , 
and for chloride of elayl, or oil of olefiant gas, boiling at 85°, 
the expression CJH 4 CI 3 , the difference of composition 2 CaHg accu¬ 
rately corresjjonds to the difference in the boiling-points, which is 
38°=2 X 19°.—According to Kolbe the oxidising influence of the 
oxygen liberated in the circuit of the galvanic current induces three 
distinct phenomena in a solution of valerate of potassa: 1. Decom¬ 
position of the acid itself into butyl and carbonic acid ; 2 . Decompo- 
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sition of butyl into ditetryl and water; 3. Oxidation of butyl into 
oxide of butyl, which at the moment of its formation combines with 
the free valeric acid. 

1. + O = Cs 11;, + 2 CO.^ + HO. 

2. Cgllg +0 =CsnH + HO. 

3. Cg Hg +0 +C,gli,o04=Cgll90, CiaHgOj+HO. 

The two latter processes appear to proceed simultaneously, and 
independently of each other. Kolbe could not ascertain with 
certainty what circumstances particularly favour the one or the other 
process. 

Caiiryiic Acid, caprylone. — Guclcelbcrger (1) has investigated 
caprylone which is formed by the.dry distillation of caprylate of 
baryta, the caprylic acid (C,gH 4 g 04 ) employed for the preparation 
being obtained from cocoa-nut oil. In the preparation of this sub¬ 
stance, sepamtion of carbon, and other secondary decompositions, are 
avoided, by distilling the baryta-salt, mixed with double its weight of 
hydrate of lime, and taking the precaution to heat the mixture as 
rapidly as possible throughout its entire mass to the requisite 
temperature, w'hich is that of low redness. The vapours which pass 
over condense in the receiver to a yellow oily liquid which in a short 
time solidifies to a yellow mass resembling butter. This substance, 
which is caprylone, is pressed between folds of bibulous paper, and 
recrystalliscd, from boiling alcohol. Caprylojie which has, when thus 
purified, the composition CigHj^O, or CggllggOg, is pei’fectly white, 
and floats upon water, but sinks in alcohol of 0'89 sp. gr.; at 40° it 
fuses, and at 38° it solidifies to a radiated crystalline mass; at 178° 
it enters into ebullition, and distils over without suffering decom¬ 
position. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves with facility in ether, 
fatty and ethereal oils; in alcohol of 80 per cent, it dissolves freely, 
even in the cold, and in boiling alcohol, or pyroxylic spirit, in so large 
a proportion that the solution on cooling solidifies into a mass. It 
is not affected by potassa, and even fuming nitric acid has no action 
upon it in the cold. On the other hand, nitric acid of 1’4 sp. gr. 
acts violently upon fused caprylone, and the vapours which are 
evolved therefrom impart an ethereal odour to water through which 
they are passed. The caprylone is converted into a yellow oily 
liquid, heavier than water, in which it is scarcely soluble; it dissolves, 
however, in aqueous solutions of the alkalies, and yields, with ammo- 
niacal solutions of silver- and lead-salts, precipitates of a yellow 
colour; its silver-compound readily decomposes and detonates when 
gently heated. This substance is analogous to that which Chancel 
obtained by the action of nitric acid upon butyrone, and the cor- 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pham. LXIX, 201; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 139. 
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responding name of nitrocaprylonic acid (nitrooenanthylic acid?) 
might be given to it. 

stearic Acw. —Chevreul(l), some time ago^ had doubted whether 
stearic and margaric acids had not actually the same composition. 
Laurent and Gerhardt(2) have now given an affirmative answer Jto 
this question. They remind us of the similarity of the chemical depart¬ 
ment of this acid to that of margaric acid, and that the quantities of 
base in the salts of the two acids were found to be nearly equal. 
Moreover they do not believe it possible that stearic acid could 
contain an uneven number of equivalents of oxygen w'ith an even 
number of equivalents of carbon and hydrogen. They analysed 
stearic cacid of different preparations, and found it to contain from 
75'4()to 76‘60 percent of carbon, 12'53to 12‘61 hydrogen, and 11'79 
to 12‘06 oxygen. They assign to stearic acid the same formula as to 
margaiac acid, viz., 034113 ^ 0 ^, which requires 75‘55 per cent of carbon,^ 
] 2'5G hydrogen, and 11 ‘89 oxygen; in stearate of silver they found 
a quantity of silver, corresponding with the formula AgO, Ca,H3303; 
the amount of silver found was from 28‘52 to 28‘75 per cent, the 
theoretical quantity being 28*64. From these facts they deplare that 
stearic and margaric acids are merely modifications of the same acid. 
They found, moreover, that, in the distillation of stearic acid, the greater 
part passes over without being decomposed ; the same observation had 
previously been made by Chevreul on heating the acid in vacuo. 

stearin. —Arzbachcr(3) has ptiblished an investigation of two 
varieties of stearin; (A) prepared from beef-suet, and fusing at 47°; (B) 
from mutton-suet, fusing at 50°. The suet, fused in the water-bath, 
was agitated with ether, which, after cooling, was poured off from the 
crystals, the latter were pressed out, and several times submitted to 
the same treatment. The preparations thus obtained from the two 
varieties of suet were of a brilliant white colour, pulverisable, and 
fused at 60°‘6. In the combustion of the stearin oxygen was 
employed in the last stage of the operation. 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 

A. 78-62 to 78-95 12-22 to 12-43 8-83 to 9-19 found. 

78-74 12-39 . 8-87 calculated from the 

formula ^i42Hi340j2. 

B. 76-18 to 76-68 12-17 to 12-50 11-03 to 11-54 found. 

76-21 • 12-34 11-45 calculated from the 

formula CjjaHijgOig. 

(1) Recherches sur les Corps Gras, 74. 

(2) Laur. and Gcrh. C. R. 1849, 337 ; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 400 (in abstr.) ; Ann. 
Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 272.' 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 239 ; Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 343. Laurent and 
Gerhardt in their Compt. Rend, consider, in reference to the formula they have 
deduced for stearic acid, that the stearin from mutton-suet is more probably expressed 
by the formula C, 4 H 7 „ 08 =C«IL 06 +2 034115 , 04—6 HO, which requires 76-8 percent of 
carbon, 12-1 hydrogen; and that the stearin from beef-suet contains 2 equivs. of 110 
less. ( 0-4115303 requires 79-2 per cent of carbon, and 12-1 hydi-ogen.) 
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According to these formal®, the stearin obtained from beef-suct 
consists of 1 equiv. of glycerin+ 2 equivs. of stearic acid—8 equivs. 
of water, and that prepared from mutton-suet of 1 equiv. of glycerin 
+ 2 equivs. of stearic acid—4 equivs. of water. 

.According to Heintz(l), if stearin prepared from mutton-suct be 
enclosed in a small capillary tube and heated in a water-bath it 
becomes perfectly transparent at a temperature of from 61° to 52°, at 
a higher temperature opalescent, and at about 58° again, as originally, 
opaque; between 62° and 62°-25 it fuses. A thin plate of stearin 
becomes perfectly transparent without changing its form when im¬ 
mersed in water at a temperature of from 51° to 52°. 

Fatty Acius In the OH of Bassla. —llardwick(2) has investigated 
the fatty acids contained in the oil of liassia latifolia. This oil has 
a yellow cf)lour, but is slowly bleached when exposed to the light; it 
smells feebly, has the consistence of butter, and fuses at from 27°to 29°. 
By spirits of wine of (>84> sp. gr. it is scarcely affected, and is only 
slightly soluble in absolute alcohol; in ether, however, it is readily 
soluble, and on distillation it yields a large quantity of acrolein. The 
oil was saponified by dilute solution of soda, the soap separated by 
common salt and decomposed by hydrochloric, or better by tartaric 
acid. The mixture of fatty acids thus obtained, fusing at 44°‘6, was 
strongly pressed, and the residue repeatedly recrystallised from 
alcohol till the fusing-point remained constant at 57°‘2. This pro¬ 
duct, when treated with coal-tar-naj)htha, pyroxylic spirit, or oil of 
turpentine, suffered no farther decomjjosition, but when several times 
recrystallised from ether the fusing-point rose to 70°’5, where it re¬ 
mained constant. Bassic acid obtained in this manner is a white 
crystalline substance, whose .alcoholic solution reddens litmus paper; 
its composition is expressed by the formula ; when carefully 

heated in a bath of metal it distils ov'cr without being materially 
altered. Its salts have the composition RO, CygHggO.,. The potassa- 
salt was prepared by boiling the acid with carbonate of potassa, 
evaporating to dryness, and extracting the salt with alcohol; it cry¬ 
stallises from the alcoholic solution in small needles, and forms, with 
water, a gelatinous mass. The silver- and baj’yta-salts were obtained 
as white precipitates by adding to the alcoholic solution of tin; 
potassa-salt nitrate of silver and chloride of barijjm. If chlorine be 
continuously passed into bassic acid which is kept in a bath of boil¬ 
ing watei’, the fused acid slowly thickens and solidifies on cooling to a 
readily pulverisable acid body which is saponified by potassa, and forms 
insoluble salts with protoxide of silver and with baryta. After the 
action of the chlorine had been continued for several weeks, the com¬ 
position of the product was found to be C36H3gClig04; Hardwick 


(1) Berl. Acad. Ber. 1849, 222; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 382 ; Instit. 1849, 390. 

(2) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 231 ; Ann. Ch. I'harni. LXXII, 268. 
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terms it Chlorobassic acid. The author attempted to free the portion 
of the mixture of acids, which was more soluble in ether, from bassic 
acid by repeated crystallisation from ether j the solution was evapo¬ 
rated when the successive crops of crystals assumed a constant fusing- 
point, and the residue fusing at from 64° to 55°, submitted to farther 
purification by distillation in a metal-bath; the distillate being freed 
from liquid carbohydrogens by alcohol. lt.then fused at from 55°'5 to 
56°-7, and had a somewhat waxy appearance. The composition of 
this acid and of its silver-salt agreed with that of palmitic acid 
(^32H,->204) j it has, however, a different fusing-point. Hardwick 
considers it probable that the acid which is more soluble in ether has 
the composition and that the specimen which he prepared 

was contaminated with bassic acid. 

Shea-Dutter anfl Chinese Tegetable Tallow.— R. D. Thomson and 
E. T. Wood(l) have investigated the so-called shea-butter which is 
obtained by exhausting with boiling water the kernel of the fruit of 
a tree growing in Western Africa, and said to have a remarkable 
similaiity to the American oak. They consider it to be identical 
witii the so-called galam-buttcr, which is obtained from a species of 
Bassia. Shea-butter beconuis soft at 35°,. and at 43°-3 fuses to a 
clear liquid. It is perfectly soluble in cold ether, and nearly so in 
hot alcohol; the solutions after evaporation or dilution with water 
deposit crystalline needles. 13y saponifying the substance with 
fjotassa, separating the soap by means of salt, and decomposing with 
tartaric acid, a fatty acid was prepared, which, after repeated recry- 
stallisatioh from alcohol, and pressing between folds of paper, was 
obtained in nacreous plates which fused at a temperature of 61°‘l. 
its analysis, as well as that of its silver-salt, proved it to be margaric 
acid. —Chinese vegetable tallow obtained from the seeds of Stillingia 
sebifera fuses at about 2(»°'7; by the above-mentioned process an acid 
was prepared therefrom which became perfectly liquid only at 67°‘8; 
this acid is considered by Thomson and Wood to be a mixture of 
a large quantity of margaric acid, with a minute portion of stearic 
acid. 

Oxidation of the Volatile Products nt the nistlUatlon of Fats.— 

E. C. Schneider(2) has investigated the bodies which arc formed by 
the oxidation of the volatile products of the distillation of rape-oil. In 
order to remove the acrolein and the acids it might contain, the 
volatile liquid was digested with oxide of silver and then distilled 


(1) I’hil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 350; J. l*r. Chem. XLVII, 237; Ann. Ch. Phariu. 
LXXII, 27.3. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phartn. LXX, 107; Wien Acad. Her. May, 1849, 307 (in abslr.) ; Chem 
fia*. 1849, .334. 
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Oxidation witli Water; finally it was rectified by itself and dried over chloride 
“tiieVro^ of calcium. The distillate thus purified is free from colour and of 
theduui. penetrating odour, resembling that of acrolein. By exposure to 
the atmosphere and also by remaining for some time in closed vessels 
it assumes a yellow colour; the boiling-point of this compound rises 
from 72° to 175°. The average numbers obtained by analysis were 
86'3 per cent of carbon, 12*0 hydrogen, 1*7 oxygen.—In oxidising 
this body by nitric acid, the apparatus is arranged in such a manner 
as to allow the vapours which arc evolved to flow back again to the 
retort; after the operation is ended—w'hich is known by the acid 
producing no farther action even at the boiling temperature—the 
liquid separates into two layers, one being lighter, oily, and of a dark 
colour; the other heavier, aqueoiis, and colourless. On addition of a 
farther quantity of water, a brownish-red oily acid mass deposits at 
the bottom of the vessel, having the odour of bitter almond-oil, and has 
been designated by Schneider as the nitro-compound. The aqueous 
liquid was neutralised by carbonate of potassa and crystallised. The 
mother-liquor separated from the crystals of nitrate of potassa was 
then decomposed by sulphuric acid, and the oily stratum which sepa¬ 
rated was employed for ‘the preparation of baryta-salts ; the liquid, 
after the removal of the oily stratum, was distilled with water and 
the acid distillate saturated with carbonate of soda, evaporated, and 
the crystals of nitrate of soda which were foi’med, together with 
their mother-liquor, were decomposed by nitrate of silver in order to 
prepare the silver-salts of the acids. By studying the baryta-salt the 
presence of cenanthylic, caproic, and valeric acids was established; the 
presence of acetic, valeric, butyric, and propionic acid Avas prov'cd by 
examining the silver-salts. The nitro-compound above alluded to 
evolved red vapours and blackened at temperatures exceeding 100°, 
and from the carbonised mass some fatty acids were extracted by 
potassa. If the nitro-compound was rapidly distilled with water, the 
distillate was found to contain fatty acids ; Avhen fused with hydrate 
of potassa it evol\*ed ammonia, and the residue, on addition of sul¬ 
phuric acid, yielded hydrocyanic acid, and, on distillation, ocnanthylic, 
caproic, and valeric acid. The nitro-compound is decomposed in the 
most perfect manner by passing into it ammonia-gas; there is foi’med 
a bright-red liquid from which a heavy oily stratum is deposited. 
The oily body resembles in odour and colour oil ©f bitter almonds, 
and the supernatant liquid contains caprvlic, cenanthylic, and other 
lower fatty acids, descending in the senes to propionic acid.—The 
more volatile distillate from rape-oil at the ordinary temperature is. 
scarcely affected by a mixture of bichromate of potassa and sulphuric 
acid; the action, however, is very violent on application of heat; 
amongst the products of oxidation were found propionic and a large 
quantity of acetic acid. 
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Scbaelc Acid.— Schlieper(l) has investigated the action of nitric 
acid upon sebacic acid. On boiling for two or three hours 1 part of 
sebacic acid with from 20 to 30 parts of nitric acid of 1*4 sp. gr., red 
vapours are evolved, but the sebacic acid appears to be Ijttle aflfiected; 
it dissolves, however, in the nitric acid just before the temperature 
reaches the point of ebullition. In order to obtain sebacic acid per¬ 
fectly white and pure, Schlieper recommends boiling it with fi*om 5 to 
6 times the quantity of nitric acid and then mixing the liquid with a 
large quantity of boiling.water, when, on cooling, the sebacic acid 
crystallises out in a state of purity. By continued ebullition an 
extremely slow oxidation ensues; in order to oxidise 15 grms. of 
sebacic acid, it was necessary to continue the process .eight days befoi’e 
the evolution of red vapours had entirely ceased. The liquid was 
evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in water and reduced by 
evaporation to the consistence of syrup. The syrup, when placed 
over sulphuric acid, solidified to a white, friable, crystalline acid 
which Schlieper found to be identical in composition and properties 
with pyrotartaric acid (C5II4OJ. The determinations of the equiva¬ 
lent of the acid by means of the silver- and lead-salts did not, how¬ 
ever, correspond to the equivalent of pyrotartaric acid, since the silver- 
salt yielded from 64 0 to Gl'O per cent of oxide of silver, 18*3 to 18‘9 
carbon, and 2*0 to 2*1 hydrogen; and the lead-salt from 72*7 to 73*2 
per cent of protoxide of lead ; the salts were prepared by precipitating 
the ammonia-salt with nitrate of silver and with neutral acetate of 
lead. 

Adds tti the Fatty OU of Mustard-Seed.— Darby(2) has published 
an investigation of the expressed oil of white and of black mustard- 
seed.—The fatty oil of white mustard was obtained by -expressing 
the bruised and gently-warmed seeds of the officinal Sem. Erucae. 
It is a mobile, bright amber-yellow liquid which is inodorous, and 
possesses a bland taste; it is not sqlidified, even by the strongest cold 
of winter, but only thickened and rendered turbid; when heated, it 
evolves acrolein. The oil was saponified by caustic soda; the soap, 
treated with water, in which it dissolved completely, was separated by 
chloride of sodium, and subjected several times to the same treat¬ 
ment. The soap which was freed in this manner from glycerin, 
was decomposed with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the liquid 
mixture of liberated acids washed, first with acidulated, then with 
pure water, and digested in a water-bath with finely-pulverised 
protoxide of lead. The lead-plaister thus obtained was exhausted 
by ether, until this solvent ceased to take up anything, and the 
residue treated with hydrochloric acid and alcohol; the chloridft of 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharin. LXX. 121. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 1 ; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 163. 
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lead being then filtered off, and the alcohol distilled from the solu¬ 
tion ; the residuary acid was washed with warm water, and repeatedly 
recrystallised from alcohol, until the fusing-point remained con¬ 
stant. This point was at 34°, and the solidifying temperature at 33°. 
The acid, which Darby terms Emcasic acid, crystallises from the 
alcoholic solution in brilliant needles, and is represented by 
the formula € 4 ^ 11 ^ 204 =HO, Its salts have the formula 

RO, C 44 H 4 JO 3 . The silver-, lead- and baryta-salts were subjected to 
analysis ; the silver-salt was prepared by precipitating an alcoholic 
solution of erucasic acid. Supersaturated with ammonia, by nitrate 
of silver ; it formed a caseous precipitate, which speedily assumed a 
darker colour, and possessed a constant composition only when it was 
washed, pressed between bibulops paper, and dried in vacuo over 
sulphuric acid. The lead-salt was obtained by heating a solution of 
erucasic acid, in absolute alcohol, with dry carbonate of soda, and 
prccijiitating the solution of the soda-salt thus obtaimul by an 
alcoholic solution of neutral acetate of lead. Finally, the baryta-salt 
was prepared by ju’ecipitating the alcoholic solution of the soda-salt 
with an alcoholic solution of acetate of baiyta. Tlie two latter salts 
are white precipitates, which are anhydrous when dried in vacuo. 
—The portion of the Icad-plaister which was soluble in ether was 
mixed, after the ether had been previously cvaiiorated, with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and alcohol. After the chloride of lead had been filtered 
off, the alcohol was expelled by evaporation, and the crude oleic acid 
was employed for preparing a baryta-salt, according to the method of 
Gottlieb(l). This salt, in which the proportion of baryta remained 
constant after repeated n'crystallisation, contained from fiO'O to 61-2 
percent of carbon, 9'8 hydrogen, 19'9 to 2()'4 baryta, which cor¬ 
responds most accurately with the formula BaO, C^glLj^jO^. The 
oleatc of baryta, BaO, 0 . 5 ( 5113 . 503 , contains 61’8 ])cr cent of carbon, 
9*4 hydrogen, and 21*9 baryta. IJfirby leaves it undecided whether 
the fatty oil of white mustard does not contain an acid which differs 
from the oleic acid df the non-desiccative oils, or whether the former 
is mixed wdtli another acid whose lead-salt is likewise soluble in 
ether. 

By a similar mode of treatment, the expressed oil of the seeds 
of Sinapis nigra was found by Darby to contain stearic acid, 
erucasic acid, and a liquid fatty acid which appears to be identical 
with the above-mentioned acid obtained from white mustard; at all 
events, the baryta-salt of this latter acid, after frequent recrystalli¬ 
sation, likewise yielded 20*4 per cent of baryta. The stearic acid 
was*first deposited from the solution of the mixture of acids separated 
from the insoluble portion of the lead-compound; after recrystallisa- 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LVII, 41. 
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tion, the fusing-point was found to be 70°, arid its baryta-salt to 
yield from 60*7 to 61‘0 per cent of baryta, lO’l to 10‘5 hydrogen, 
and 22'99 baryta; subsequently the erucasic acid crystallised out of 
the mixture of the acids. 


Amides, Anilides and Collateral Matters. Bucclntmlde.— 

Laurent and Gerhardt(l) have examined the compounds of suc- 
cinimidc, or disuccinamide with oxide of silver. Succinimidc 
(bisuccinate of ammonia—4 equivalents of water; NH^O, C 4 H 2 O 3 
-f HO, C 4 H 2 O 3 —4 H0 = C 3 ll 5 N 04 ) is easily prepared according to 
Fehling’s method, which consists in evaporating succinic acid with 
ammonia, and subliming the residue. When recrystallised from the 
smallest amount of hot alcohol it is deposited in rhombic tables, 
0 P. P., the base of the pyramid having angles of 67° and 113°, and 
P : P in the base = ]12°. The composition of the crystallised com¬ 
pound is C 3 ll 5 N 04 -t -2 HO, which is that of succinamic acid; it 
crystallises, however, from a concentrated solution of potassa, without 
giving ri'jc to the formation of a salt. Succinimide unites with 
protoxide of lead, as'has been pointed out by Pchling : the com¬ 
pound with oxide of silver is obtained by mixing a boiling con¬ 
centrated, alcoholic solution of succinimide with some drops of 
ammonia, and subsequently adding nitfate of silver. The solu¬ 
tion deposits, on cooling, four-sided jjrisms with pyramidal summits, 
containing AgO, C 8 II 4 NO 3 , which are soluble in ammonia in all 
j)roportions. They may be treated with potassa in the cold without 
evolving any ammonia; on ebullition, however, ammonia is rapidly 
disengaged. When gently warmed they ydeld a ])ungcnt oil, which 
solidities into a crystalline mass ; when rapidly heated they decom¬ 
pose with explosion. The ammoniacal solution of this compound 
deposits on spontaneous evaporation rectangular prisms AgO, 
C 8 H 4 N 03 -f-NH 3 . If the silver-compound be boiled with water 
containing a few drops of ammonia it absorbs the elements of water, 
and is converted into suecimunate of silver which, on evapora¬ 
tion, is obtained in small rhombic prisms of about 75°, more 
soluble in water than the original compound. When exposed to a 
rapidly increasing temperature this substance, which contains AgO, 
CgllgNOg, does not explode. If the solution be treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the filtrate contains nothing but succinimide. 

BuijiUacarbamlc Acid. —Several years ago Zcise(2) examined the 
action of ammonia upon bisulphide of carbon, when he discovered sul- 
phocarbonate of ammonia and another compound, which he considered 
as hydrosulphate of sulphocyanide of ammonium. Upon taking up this 


fl) Laur. and Gerli. C. U. 1849, 108 ; J. Pr. Clieni. XI,VII, 71; Ann. Ch. Pharni. 
LXXII, 291. 

(2) Schweigpor's .lournal, XI.l, 98. 
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cwbam'ii investigation again, Dcbu 8 (l) has .found that the latter compound is 
•dd,' sulphocarbapaate of sulphide of atnptionium. The reaction of ammonia 
upon bisulphide of carbon in the presence of absolute alcohol gives 
rise to two different processes of decomposition, namely, 1 . to the 
formation of sulphocarbonate of ammonia and of sulphocyanide of 
ammonium, and 2 . to the direct combination of 2 equivs. of ammonia 
with 2 equirs. of bisulphide of carbon, sulphocarbamate of sulphide 
of ammonium being produced. In the concentrated solution at a 
temperature of from 30° to 40°, and with an'excess of ammonia, the 
two former products of decompositions are chiefly formed, while the 
generation of the latter is promoted by the use of dilute liquids at 
from 10° to ] 5°, and of a large proportion of bisulphide of carbon. 
This compound, prepai-cd according to Zeise’s directions, crystallises 
in thin, lemon-yellow prisms, NH.jS, CgNU^jSg, faintly smelling of 
sulphide of ammonium, readily soluble in water, and somewhat less 
soluble in alcohol. By the addition of hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid sul]jhocarbamic acid sej)aratcs from this substance as a colourless 
oil, which is rapidly decomposed into products not farther examined, 
among w'hich a considerable amount of hydrosulphocyanic acid is per¬ 
ceptible. Dilute solutions yield with hydrochloric acid a slight white 
flocculent precipitate, while bisulphide of carbon after several days is 
separated from the liquid. The su])crnatant portion has the odour 
of cyanic acid, and the presence of a large quantity of hydrosulpho¬ 
cyanic acid can be detected. When exposed to the moist atmos|)here 
sulphocarbamate of sulphide of ammonium deliquesces into a turbid 
liquid, which appears to contain exclusively sulphocyanide of ammo¬ 
nium ; potassa gives rise to sulphide and sulphocyanide of potassium, 
water and ammonia ; chlorine, bromine, and iodine withdraw the 
ammonium with separation of a body containing CgNIIjS^. By 
decomposing the ammonia-salt with acetate of lead a white precipi¬ 
tate, PbS, CoNHgSg is obtained, which on drying assumes a red 
colour; in a similar manner sulphate of zinc gives a white precipi¬ 
tate, ZuS, C 2 NH 2 S 3 , .and sulphate of copper a yellow precipitate 
CuS, C 2 NH 2 S.J. These compounds are very instable; when heat is 
applied, or when treated with the alkalies, they yield hydrosulphuric 
acid, hydrosulphocyanic acid, and a sulphide. 

sinitro-aiiiiicnamic Acid. —Laurent and Gerhardt(2) have in¬ 
vestigated the action of sulphide of ammonium upon nitrophenessic 
acid (Ci 2 ll 4 (N 04 ) 202 ). On gently heating a solution of nitrophenessate 
of ammonia with sulphide of ammonium, a lively reaction is observed to 
take place after some minutes; the solution assumes a blackish tint, 
and deposits on cooling large blackish-brown needles. In order fo 
. purify this compound, the sulphide of ammonium is nearly decomposed 
by acetic acid, the liquid heated to ebullition, separated from the 
sulphur by filtration, and then evaporated to crystallisation. The 


(1) Ann. Ch. Phartn. LXXIII, 26. 


(2) Laur. and Gcrh. C. R. 1849, 417. 
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crystals thus obtained are purified by recrystallisation from water. 
The new compound, dinitro-dijihenamic acid, crystallises in six-sided 
blackish-brown needles, with 4 angles of 131°’5, and 2 angles of 97°, 
which yield a yellow powder. The composition of these crystals is 
C 24 Hi 2 (N 04 ) 2 N 304 + 4 HO; the water of crystallisation escapes 
between 100 ° and 110 °. The formation of this acid depends upon 
the rcj)lacement in nitrophenessic acid of 2 equivs. of NO 4 by 2 
cquivs. of Nllgj C 24 Hr(N 04)404 becoming C 2 ^H 8 (N 04 ) 2 (NN 2 ) 204 = 
021 ^ 112 (^ 04 ) 2 ^^ 204 . liiniti’o-diphcuamic acid is but slightly soluble 
in cold water, easily soluble in alcohol and etherivhen heated, it 
first loses its water of crystallisation, then fuses *and yields some 
colourless plates and a brown oil, a charred residue remaining be¬ 
hind. With ammonia it forms a dark-red solution, from which 
the ammonia escapes completely upon evaporation. With potassa 
a dark brownish-red solution is obtained, depositing on spontaneous 
evaporation w^arty crystals of the potassa-salt, K 0 ,C 2 ,,Hij(N 04 ) 2 N 203 . 
The solution of the ammonia-salt gives with acetate of baryta reddish- 
brown needles, slightly soluble in water, but with lime-salts small 
needles after some' time, with acetate of lead a brownish orange-coloured 
precipitate, with acetate of copper a greenish-yellow, and with nitrate of 
silv'cr a dark brownish-yellow precipitate j if hot solutions be employed, 
the latter may be obtained in small crystalline plates having, when 
dri<'d at 100°, the composition AgO, C 24 lI,,(N 04 ) 2 N 203 . 

A. W. Hofmann(1) has communicated a more detailed investi¬ 
gation of several derivatives of aniline, the existence of which he 
haj pointed out at an earlier period( 2 ). 

carbamide-r.arbanlildc. —The action of chloride of cyanogen upon 
aniline varies according to the complete absence or presence of water. 
In the former case, hydrochlorate of melaniline(3) only is formed; 
while in the latter, together with melaniline, carbamide-carhanilide is 
produced. This substance, which Hofmann designates in other me¬ 
moirs by the abbreviated term carhanilamidc, is contained in the liquid 
from which the melaniline is predpitated by potassa, and may be ob¬ 
tained by evaporation, when it is deposited in form of acicular crystals, 
having usually a slightly reddish tint. -If aniline be treated with an 
aqueous solution of chloride of cyanogen, as obtained bypassing chlorine 
into hydrocyanic acid, large quantities of the acicular crystals are 
formed, together with hydrochlbratc of aniline and traces of melaniline. 
The same compound may be obtained moreover by mixing solutions of 
sulphate or hydrochlorate of aniline with cyanate of potassa, when the 
whole liquid solidifies after some hours into a crystalline mixtui’e of 


(1) Chena. Soc. Qu. J. II, 36; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 129. 

(2i Ann. Ch. Phanu. LIll, 57; I.VII, 131, 265; LXVII, 156. 

( 3 ) Annual Report for 1847-8, 1, 508. 
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carbamide-carbaniiide with the potassB'Salts of the acids just men¬ 
tioned, from which it may be separated by crystallisation, being slightly 
soluble in cold and I'eadily soluble in boiling water. Carbamide- 
carbaniiide may be finally prejjared by sloivhf passing the vapour of 
hydrated cyanic acid, as obtain(;d in the distillation of cyanuric acid, 
into anhydi’ous aniline, which has to be kept cool in order to avoid 
the formation of a secondary ])roduct of decomposition insoluble in 
water (carbanilidc); The composition of carbamide-carbaniiide is 
Cj^lIgNgOg; in the two latter processes it is formed by the direct 
union of the constituents (C] 2 n 7 N-t- 1 IC 2 N 02 =C 24 H^N 202 ); in 
the reaction of chloride of cyanogen upon aniline in the presence 
of water, according to the equation 2 CJ 2 II 7 N-f C 2 NCI-I -2 110 = 
C 12 H 7 N, HCl+ Ci 4 llgN 202 . — liofmann found that by treating 
ammonia w'ith chloride of cyanogen, no analogous exchange of 
oxygen for chlorine takes place, inasmuch as in the latter reaction 
he could not produce any urea. Carbamide-carbaniiide is readily 
soluble in alcohol and ether; it may be heated to ebullition with 
dilute acids and alkalies, without undergoing any decomposition; 
on boiling howcvcr*with concentrated potassa, or more readily on 
fusion with the hydrate, ammonia and aniline are evolved, car¬ 
bonate of potassa remaining behind (Cj jHgN 202 + 2 ( 110 , K 0 ) = Nll 3 
H-CjjIlylN'-f-2 (KO, CO 2 ). It is soluble in cold concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, apjiarently without decomposition ; on gently warming 
however, a lively evolution of carbonic acid ensues, sulphate of 
ammonia, sulphanilic acid, previously obtained by Gcrhardt(l) 
by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid upon several ana- 
lides, remaining in solution (Cj^HgNgOo + S (HO, S 03)=2 CO 2 + 
H^I^’O, SOg-f C, 2 N 7 NS 20 g). The formation of carbamide-carbaniiide, 
in the action of cyanic acid upon aniline, induced Hofmann, when 
first he discovered this body, to consider it as a compound analogous 
to urea, and to pi'oposc the name anilo-urea (urea NH,, HCgNOj, 
anilo-urea CJ 2 H 7 N, HC 2 NO 2 ) ; but the deportment of this com¬ 
pound with acids, with which it caifnot be combined, discountenanced 
this view. (For the description of a substance having the same 
composition as carbamide-carbaniiide, and possessing moreover the 
faculty of uniting with acids, we refer to page 24.5.) Hofmann 
now regards the body j,n question as a representative of a new class 
of compounds, consisting of simph; and conjugated amides, namely, 
as a combination of the simple with the conjugated carbamide, 
NH 2 , C 0 -l-C, 2 HgN, CO. In confirmation of this view, he adduces 
that carbamide-carbaniiide, when exposed to th(^ action of heat, is 
actually split into its proximate constituents, one of which, carba- 
nilide, CjgHgNO, forms the principal product of the decomposition, 
while carbamide, at the temperature of the reaction, is converted 

(1) J. Pharm. [3] X, 1. 
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into farthei* products. If carbamide-carbanilide be heated beyond 
its point of fusion, a powerful evolution of ammonia takes place, the 
residue solidifying to a crystalline mass, which consists of carbanilide 
and cyanuric acid. From the residue the whole amount of cyanuric 
acid may be extracted by boiling with a large amount of water, 
in which carbanilide is but slightly soluble. The final result of the 
action of heat may be represented by the following equation : 

Curbumide-carbansliHo. Carbanilide. Cyanuric acid. 

0ChIIsN.,O, = 3NH.^ + CCisllfiNO + IlaCVNaOs. 

cartoaiitlde-NltrooarbanlUdr.—On treating nitrauiline with chloride 
of cyanogen, together with basic dinitromclaniline, an indifferent 
body is formed which is dej)osited in long yellow needles on cooling 
the solution of the crude product in boiling water. This substance 
is carbaniide-nitrocarhauilide, (NO4) N^Oj. An analagous 

compound, C14H7IN0O2 is generated, together with di-iodomelaniline, 
in the reaction of chloride of cyanogen upon iodanilinc. It has not 
been annh'sed. 

i'arbanilide, C4.,HqNO = C42H^.N, CO, is but slightl}" soluble in 
water. It is readily soluble in alcohol and ether; from the boiling 
alcoholic solution it is di'posited in satiny needles. It is inodorous, but 
emits, on being heated, a suffocating odour. This substance fuses 
at about 20 . 5 ° and distils without alteration. The formation of car¬ 
banilide by rapidly passing the vapour of hydrated cyanic acid into 
aniline not cooled, has been mentioned at page 241 . The simplest 
method of preparing it consists in exposing aniline to the action of 
phosgcne-gas(l) free from chlorine; much heat is evolved, and the 
aniline solidifies at once to a crvstalline mixture of the hydrochlorate 
and of carbanilide (2 + COCl = HCl-f-Ci2H,.N, CO), 

which may be separated by boiling water. The residuary carbanilide 
is purified by recrystallisation from alcohol. With concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid it yields pure carbonic and sulphanilic acids. When 
boiled with concentrated solutions, or fused W'ith the hydrate of 
potassa, aniline and carbonate of potassa are formed. An analogous 
decomposition, although less completely, ensues. When moist carbani¬ 
lide is rapidly exposed to a high tenqierature. 

stiiiphocarbanfilde.—Hydrosidphocyanate cdl aniline is obtained by 
treating aniline with hydrosul2)hocyanie acid, as prejiared by the 
action of hydrosulphuric'acid on sulphocyanide of lead; the solu- 


(l) Hofmann observed that phosgene gas may be readily obtained by passing car¬ 
bonic oxide through pcntachloride of phosphorus, which is thus reduced to the terchlo. 
ride ; it is, however, difficult to convert the last truces of carbonic oxide into phosgene 
gas. lie recommends the use of this deportment for the rpialitative discrimination of 
carbonic oxide in a mixture of gases, the odour of pViosgene gas being easily recog¬ 
nisable. 
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tion deposits on evaporation oily globules wbicli gradually solidify 
into a crystalline mass. This salt fuses when gently heated, and 
enters into a sort of ebullition; when exposed to a higher temperature 
hydrosulphuric acid and sulphide of ammonium arc disengaged in 
considerable quantity; at the same time a colourless oil is collect('d 
in the receiver which solidifies to a semi-solid crystalline mass, while 
a slightly coloured resin-like residue remains in the retort, wdiieh 
consists of incllon or melam; this substance pcrtinaccously retains 
some compound of aniline. -The distillate, when rectified, yields two 
layers, the lower one consisting of pure bisulphide of carbon, the 
upper one being a solution of sulphide of ammonium, while there 
remains in the retort a crystalline compound which was found to be 
sulphocarbanilide, Cj 3 H 6 NS = Cj 2 HgN, CS, that is carbanilide w^hosc 
oxygen is replaced by sulphur (comp. Annual Report 1847 and 
184)8,1, 468). According to Hofmann this decomposition is repre- 
by the following equation ;— 


Hydrosnlphocyanate of aniline. Sulphocarbanilide. Sulphocyanide of ammonium. 
acC.jIIyN, HCjNS.) = 2 (C,.,H(iN,CSI' + NH4, CjNSo, 

the sulphocyanide of ammonium being converted at the temperature 
of the decomposition into ammonia, hydrosulphui'ic acid, bisulphide 
of carbon and melam which, when heated more strongly, may split 
into ammonia and inellon. A simpler method of obtaining sidpho- 
carbanilide.consists in acting with bisulphide of carbon upon aniline. 
A mixture of the two substances readily disengages hydrosulphuric 
acid, and solidifies gradually into a scaly crystalline mass. At the 
common temperature weeks elapse before this reaction is completed ; 
at the heat of a sand-bath, the apparatus being so arranged as to 
allow the liquid to return to the seat of reaction, several days arc 
required. The presence of alcohol promotes the process in a remark¬ 
able manner. As soon as the evolution of hydrosuljihuric acid has 
ceased, the crystals 'of sulphocarbanilide arc separated from the 
adhering bisuljihide of carbon by ebullition, and purified by rccrys- 
tallisation from alcohol. Hofmann points out that the action of 
bisulphide of carbon upon aniline is analagous to that upon ammo¬ 
nia, inasmuch as, according to Zeise’s observations, an alcoholic 
solution of bisulphide of carbon, when exposed to the action of 
ammonia, readily yields sulphocyanide of ammonium, the formula 
of which is a multiple of sulphocarbamide (H^N, C 3 NS 2 = 
2 [H^N, CS]). 


Ci 2H,N + CSjj= CjjHoN, CS + HS. 

H3N + CSg= HgN, CS + HS. 

Sulphocarbanilide is only slightly soluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in alcohol and ether; the solutions are extremely bitter. It 
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fuses at 140°, and distils without decomposition. Dilute acids and 
alkalies have no effctt upon this substance. It dissolves in cold con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, apparently without decomposition; but 
when gently heated, carbonic and sulphurous acids are disengaged, 
and the solution deposits upon addition of water a crystalline 
mass of sulphanilic acid (CijIIgN^ + (HO^ S03) = Cj2H7NS30e 
+ CO2 + HS; the hydrosulphuric acid yields, in the presence of 
sulphuric acid, sulphurous acid and sulphur, which remain mixed 
with the sulphanilic acid). Sulphocarbanilide, when fused with 
hydrate of potassa, disengages pure aniline, carbonate of potassa arid 
sulphide of potassium remaining in the retort (Cj2HgN,CS 
+ 2(HO, K0) = C,3ll7N + KS + K0,C02 + H0). If instead of 
the hydrate an alcoholic solution of potassa be employed, sulphocarb¬ 
anilide is converted into carbanilidc which is deposited on cooling 
in long needles (CjalleN, CS + KO = Ci2lleN, CO + KS); the same 
change is effected by treating an alcoholic solution of sulphocarbfeni- 
lide with protoxide of mercury. 

Carbaiillainidc* —Chancel(l) has investigated the action of sul¬ 
phide uf auiinonium upon nitrobenzamidc, which gives rise to the 
formation of a comjiound Cj4lIyN202, having the same composition 
as llofmann^s carbamide-carbanilide (comp, page 241). For this 
substance Chancel has proposed the name carbmitlamide, or anilo- 
Mrea(2). The reaction of suljihidc of ammonium, with an alcoholic 
solution of nitrobenzamide, is frequently vci*y complicated; on the other 
hand, the change occurring in a boiling aqueous solution is very sim¬ 
ple. The mixture is allowed to stand for 21 hours, filtered off from 
the separated sulphur, concentrated by evaporation, mLxed again with 
water, filtered once more in order to remove the last traces of sul¬ 
phur, and lastly exposed to spontaneous evaporation. The crystals, 
which are deposited, have to be recrystallised from water. Carbanil- 
amidc thus crystallised contains Cj JIgN302 + 2 HO, the 2 HO 
csca])e between 100° and 120°; its formation is represented by the 
following equation: Cj4lIg(N04)N02 +0 llS = Ci4lIgN202-1-4 HO 
-I-6S. When heated with soda-lime to a moderate temperature, 
half the amount of nitrogen contained in this compound is evolved in 
the form of ammonia, and the remainder is disengaged, only at a 
higher temperature, as aniline; hence two different stages have to 
be distinguished in this reaction, the first yielding anthranilate, or car- 
banilate of potassa (comp. Annual Report, 1817 and 1818, I., 468) 
(Cj^HgNgOa-f HO, K0 = H3N -b KO, CJ4H6NO3), which in the 
second is converted into carbonate, with evolution of aniline [(KO, 


(1) Coinpt. Read. XXVIII, 293 ; Laiir. and Gerli. C. R. 1849, 177 ; J. Pr, Chem. 
XLVII, 140; Aim. Ch. Pharm. LXXIl, 274. 

(2) In Anil. Ch. Pharm. LXXll, 27G, the name anilamhie-urea has been proposed 
for this compound. 
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Cj^HgNOa + KO, H0 = C] 2 H 7 N 4-2 (KO, CO 3 ). Concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid induces the same metamorphosis which, at page 242, has 
been mentioned for carbamide-carbanilide, namjjly, the formation of 
carbonic acid, sulpbanilic acid, and sulphate of ammonia. 

Chancel considers carbanilamide as the true anilo-urea. Carba- 
nilamidc is soluble in water, alcohol and ether; the alcoholic solution 
rapidly acquires a red colour, and seems to undergo decomposition. 
Crystallised carbanilamide fuses at 72°, the anliydi’ous compound 
only at 100 °; it is decomposed at a higher temperature leaving 
a carbonaceous residue. Carbanilamide combines with acids. Tin; 
nitrate is but slightly soluble in water, it forms crystalline crusts or 
warty prisms, containing NO 5 . Ilydrocbloratc of 

carbanilamide, Cj^llgNoOo, ilCl, crystallises from an aqueous solution 
in small needles. The boiling solution of this salt yields with bichlo¬ 
ride of platinum a double-salt, Cj^IlgN^Oo, liCl-|- PtClj, which crystal- 
* lisea on cooling in long orange-coloured prisms. Carbanilamide forms 
moreover a combination with nitrate of silver of the composition 
Cj 4 HgN 203 , AgO, NO 5 , which is obtained on adding the latter to 
concentrated solutions of the former; it crystallises in needles, which 
arc readily discoloured when cx])osed to the action of the light. 

Carbaiillie Arid. —In a later communication, Chance.l(l) makes 
the following additional statement res])ecting the formation of car- 
banilic acid from carbanilamide. On boiling the latter with concen¬ 
trated potassa until ammonia Ceases to be evolved, and subsequently 
adding an excess of acetic acid, the liquid, unless very concentrated, 
yields no preci])itate, but deposits upon cooling orange-yellow'^ crystals 
of carbanilic acid, Cj^IIyNO^. This substance may be considered as 
bicarbonate of aniline — 2 equivs. of water (C, 2 H 7 N, 2 110, 2 C02 = 
C 14 H 7 NO 4 -I -2 HO)j its compounds with the alkalies or alkaline earths 
when heated with potassa or baryta yield carbonates and aniline. Car- 
bauilie acid itself, wdien mixed with spongy platinum and exposed 
to a high temi)crature, splits into carbonic acid and aniline. Sul¬ 
phuric acid converts it into sulpbanilic acid. Carbauilate of silver, 
AgO, Ci 4 UgN 0 g, is almost insoluble in cold, but readily soluble in 
boibng water; the solution yields on cooling elongated plates, which 
may be heated to 100 ° without decomposition. Chancel believes 
that the acid obtained by the above; process is identical both with 
Fritzschc^s antbranilic and with Zinin’s benzamic acid. 

Decompositions of Cyanlllnc. —Farther inquiries into the action of 
acids and'bases upon cyanilinc, Ci 4 H,N 2 ,( 2 ) have led Hofmann(3) 
to the following observations. Cyaniline is readily soluble in dilute 


(J) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 422. 

(2) Comp. Annual Report, 1S47-S, 1, ."iOfi. 

(.3; Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 300; Ann. Ch. I'lu r.n. LXXIII, 180; Ann.Ch. Phys. [3] 
XXVni, 420 ; Laur. and (ierh. C. R. 1850, 07. 
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hydrochloric acid; when treated with the concentrated acid it is 
converted into the hydrochlorate, which is insoluble in the strong cyaniUne. 
acid. On adding fuming hydrochloric acid to a freshly prepared 
solution of cyaniline in dilute hydrochloric acid the hydrochlorate is 
separated as a scaly-crystallinc pi'ecipitate; this salt cannot be obtained 
•by evaporating the solution in dilute acid, the crystalline deposit formed 
under these circumstanoes contains scarcely a trace of cyaniline. 

This crystalline deposit yiidds to cold w'ater chloride of ammonium 
and hydrochloratc of aniline (no oxalic or formic acid) ; the residue, 
when exhausted with boiling water, consists of oxanilide, Cj^HgNOo, 
and tlfe exti’aet contains two substances which may be separated by 
evaporating it to dryness and tn^ating it with alcohol. By this 
treatment oxaniide is left, the alcohol dissolving a substance which is 
deposited on cooling, or on concentration, in white, hair-like, satiny 
tlak(!s, soluble in ether, volatile without decomposition, and having, 
when rej)eatedly reerystallistid from w'ater, the composition CisHsN^O, 

= fiN, + II2N, C2O.,. 

Oxanllamlde, or nxaini<tc«axaiiili(ic. — Hofmann describes this 
comjamnd under the name oxantlamidc, or onamide-oxanilide; 
its constitution corresponds to that of carbamide-carbanilide men¬ 
tioned at page 241. Oxanilamide is soluble in concentrated potassa, 
the solution becomes rapidly turbid, the substance being converted 
into oxalate of potassa, aniline and ammonia (CjgHgN^O j-f 2 (HO, KO) 

= 2 (KO, C. 2 O..) -t- C, 2 n-N -f HgN). Dilute su1])huric acid has no action 
upon oxanilamide; with concentrated sulphuric acid 'it yields equal 
volumes of carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, the solution retaining sul- 
phanilic acid and sulphate of ammonia (C]( 5 HgNj 04 -f -3 (HO, 80,) = 

2 CO .2 + 2 CO + C, 2 HyNS 20 ,.-f-NHjO, SO 3 ). . 1 equiv. of cyaniline 
(C, 4 HyN 2 )-1-2 HO-f IICI contain the elements of 1 equiv. of chlo¬ 
ride of ammonium, and I equiv. of oxanilide as well as of 1 equiv. 
of hydrochloratc of aniline and 1 equiv. of oxarnide. Oxanilide, 
oxamidc and oxanilamide (oxamide-oxanilidc) are formed in nearly equal 
quantities, when cyaniline is treated with hydrochloric acid; it was 
found impossible to split oxanilamide into oxamidc and oxanilide, either 
by the action of dilute acids or alkalies, or by continued ebullition. 

--—Dilute sulphuric acid has precisely the same effect upon cyaniline. 
Hofmann directs attention to the fact that the deportment of 
cyaniline with acids confirms in a positive manner the correctness of 
the formula which he had proposed for this substance at an earlier 
period.—Cyaniline is soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, with a 
violet colour; on gently heating the liquid, equal volumes of carbonic 
oxide and carbonic acid are evolved j if too much heat be a})plied, the 
proportion of carbonic oxide diminishes, sulphurous acid being disen¬ 
gaged at the same time; on cooling, the residuary liquid solidifies 
into a crystalline mass, containing sulphanilic acid and sulphate of 
ammonia. Bromine violently attacks cyaniline, the first product of 
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the action being probably triboniocyaniliue, which is, however, rapidly 
decomposed by the influence of the hydrobromic acid formed, and 
converted into, tribomaniliue; the latter crystallises, especially if 
alcohol be present, in beaufiful needles, upon the cooling of the 
liquid.—Cyaniline may be boiled with an aqueous, and even with an 
alcoholic, solution of potassa, without undergoing any change." 
When fused with hydrate of potassa, it disengages aniline and 
ammonia; the residue contains no oxalic acid, w'hich at the tempera¬ 
ture of the reaction is converted into carbonic acid, hydi’ogen being 
disengaged, as shown by experiment [Ci 4 ll 7 N 2 -f -2 (HO, KO)-f 
2 HO = C 12 H 7 N -I- H 3 N2 (KO, CO„) + H]. 

Kfelanoxlmiae or Oxainelanlie. — Hofinann(l). has studied, more¬ 
over, the decom])ositions of dicyanomelaniline C 3 oHi«N 3 ( 2 ). This 
compound is also basic, although in a less degree than the bases 
derived fx’om melanilineijy substitution. Hofmann did not succeed 
in obtaining crystalline salts of this body. Hicyanomelauiliac is 
soluble in acids, and is reprccii)itat(!d without change, if potassa or 
ammonia be added to the freshly prepared solution. The solution, 
however, rapidly undergoes decouijxositioii, and then no longer con¬ 
tains a trace of the original substance. Hydrochloric acid of ordi¬ 
nary strength dissolves dicyanomelaniline, forming a clear, slightly 
yellow solution, which, however, becomes turbid aft(;r some minutes, 
depositing a yellowish precipitate, and retaining chloride t)f ammo¬ 
nium in solution. The yellowish precipitate is almost insolubkr in 
water, but slightly soluble in boiling alcohol; it is dejxosited from 
the latter solution in the form of crystalline crusts which, at 100 °, 
have the comjxosition CguHijNgO^. This formula simply explains 
the formation of this substance, which is i*ei)resented by the following 
equation, C,oHi.;N 5 -f 4 HO -i- 2 HC1 = C 3 „H„N 304 -1-2 NH 4 CI. The 
. actual amount of chloride of ammonium formed in this reaction w'us 
found to agree exactly with the quantity cx|)ressed in the given equa¬ 
tion. The above formula represents binoxalate of melanilinc—4 equi¬ 
valents of water (CjgHjgNg, 2 HO, 2 C 2 O 3 —t H0 = C 3 „HuN 304 ), and 
Hofmann considers it as a compound analogous to the imides or 
aniles, for which he jxroposes the name Melunoxhnide or Oxamdanile. 
The decompositions of this substance confirm this mode of viewing it; 
if an alcoholic solution of melanoximidc be boiled with ammonia or 
potassa, crystalline melanilinc is at once separated from the solution, 
which retains a considerable quantity of oxalic acid ; by treating the 
alcoholic sohition of the base with concentrated hydi-ochlorie acud, 
the same products are obtained, together with another substance, not 


(1) Chcni. Soc. Qu. J. II, .307 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIV, 1; Ann. Cli. Phys. [3J 
XXVIll, 431; Laiir. and Gcrli. C. R. 1850, 70 (in abstr.) ; Conipt. Rend. XXVlll, 
543 (in part); lustit. 1849, 129 ; J. Pharni. [3] XV, 397. 

(2) Comp. Animal Report, 1847-8,1, 511. 
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yet fully examined, wBich crystallises upon the cooling of the solu¬ 
tion in long white needles. A solution of melaniline in dilute 
alcohol, especially after addition of some drops of ammonia, gives 
with nitrate of silver a yellow precipitate, the composition of which 
was, however, not coftstant.—Hofmann did not succ^d in preparing 
melanoximide directly by heating binoxalate of melaniline(lj ; in this 
process a large quantity of carbonic oxide and carbonic acid is evolved, 
carbanilidc subliming towards the end of the evaporation, and a 
viscid liquid remaining behind, which on cooling solidifies into a 
resin-like mass; the gases evolved exhibit in a remarkable manner a 
peculiar cyanic odour, frcque’ntly observed by Hofmann in the course 
of these investigations ; but all attempts failed to separate from the 
gaseous mixture the body possessed of this odour. 

Anliw-cyanlc Add. —The above substance was, however, isolated 
on subjecting melauoidniide to destructive distillation. When 
heated, this compound fuses and evolves a considerable quantity of 
gas, containing a large proportion of carbonic oxide, and a small 
amount of carbonic acid; at the same time a yellowish liquid passes 
into tlie receiver, possessing a most powerful and sufibcating odour 
which resembles those of aniline, cyanogen and hydrocyanic acid-, 
inducing lachrymation in so high a degree that it is found necessary 
to collect the gas evolved during the distillation ; towards the end of 
the operation radiated crystals of carbanilidc sublime in the netJk of the 
retort, while a slightly coloured resin-like residue remains behind. 
The distillate amounts to about 10 per cent of the melanoximide 
employed; it is decomposed by water, a fact which enforces the use 
of absolutely dry vessels, explaining at the same time why it cannot 
be procured by lieating binoxalate of melaniline. The new substance 
is mixed with a certain quantity of carbanilidc, from which it cannot 
be separated by fractional distillation ; it maybe purified, however, by 
cooling and freeing the licjuid by filtration from the crystals which 
arc thus separated. An additional rectification is sufficient to obtain 
it perfectly pure. In this state it is a powerfully smelling, colourless 
mobile liquid, heavier than water, highly refractive, boiling between 
178 and 180°, and having the composition Ci,jH 5 N 02 . Hofmann 
denominates this substane(^ Auilu-cyanic acid, since its formula 
stands to that of aniline in the same relation which the formula of 
cyanic acid CgHNO,^ bears to that of ammonia. In fact the decom¬ 
positions of anilo-cyanic acid ai-e perfectly analogous to those of 
cyanic acid; 1. Cyanic acid, when acted upon by acids and alkalies, 
is converted into ammonia and carbonic acid; in a-similar manner 
anilo-cyanic acid on treatment with potassa or hydrochloric acid 
yields aniline and carbonic acid; by concentrated sulphui’ic acid it is 
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(1) Com]). Anuual Report,1847 and 1848,1, 509. 
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converted into Bulphanilic acid; 2. Cyanic^ acid by absorbing the 
elements of water becomes carbonic acid and urea (bicarbamide) ; an 
analogous change is observed with anilo-cyanic acid which, when 
treated with water, especially at the boiling temperature,- is converted 
into carbanilide CjgHgNO, and carbonic acid; 3. Cyanic acid 
gives with aniline carbainide-carbanilide (Cg IINO„ + Cj 2 N 
= C,4H3N202) (comp. p. 442), anilo-cyanic acid yields carbanilide ; 4. 
Cyanic acid and ammonia form urea, anilo-cyanic acid and ammonia 
give carbamide-cai’banilide. These various decompositions are repre¬ 
sented by the following equations : 

1. C, 11 NO., + 2110= n.,N + 2 CO.. 

0,^115X0.:+2110= C,.,11.x +2 CO.' 

2. 2 C., 11 XO.' + 2 no = C.,'l 1^X.,0., + 2 CO.t 
2 CjjH-XOo + 2 HO = 2 CialluX'o' + 2 COj 

3 . C., II NO., + C,.,II.N = C ILX O +C,.,Il,iX 0 = C,^II„N., 0 .. 

ChH-,no.; + c,.:ii-n= c,.,11^x 0 +c,jii„xo ■ ■ 

4 . C„H'N 02 + ll3N= C..H,N.,Oo 

C^Il^XO., + 1 la N = C'hH„n:.o;. 

Anilo-cyanic acid dissolves in the various alcohols with evolution of 
heat; on cooling the solution deposits ci'ystals containing the elcnients 
of 1 equiv. of auilocyanic acid, and 1 cquiv. of the alcohol. These 
substances arc analogous to the compounds resulting from the action 
of cyanft acid upon the alcohols, which are known under the name of 
urethanes! 

In order to obtain a more correct view regarding the action of heat 
upon melanoxiniide, which gives rise to the formation of anilo-cyanic 
acid, Hofmann has submitted melaniline itself to the same process. 
This sub.stancc may be heated to 100° without being altered, it fuses, 
how’cvcr, between 120” arid 130°, and is decomposed at about 170°. 
At first aniline alone is evolved, which is, however, soon accomjianied 
by ammonia, even if the temperature be maintained at this point; on 
heating more strongly this gas is disengaged in considerable quantity. 
In the retort remains a transparent yellow'ish resin-like substance, inso¬ 
luble in water; this substance is but slightly soluble in alcohol, forming 
a tiu'bid liquid w'hich filters with difficulty. The amount of carbon 
and hydrogen contained in a residue, in the preparation of w hich only 
traces of ammonia had been evolved, was found to agree with the 
formula C 5 ,jN 2 gN 7 , i. e., 3 equivs. of aniline -t-1 equiv. of the compound 
Cjgll^N^, representing the mellon of the aniline-seriesr The quantity 
of nitrogen in the residuary products was not determined, the loss, 
however, which melaniline suffers, on being heated to 170°, was re¬ 
peatedly ascertained, and found closely to agree with the formula of 
the compound Cg^HjsN-.—A similar constitution Hofmann is inclined 
to attribute to the residue which is left on heating melanoximide, this 
he assumes to contain CggH^s^T^a* '^’^d to consist of 1 equiv. of anilo- 
nicllon (Cjgll^N^), 2 equivs. of aniline (2 CjgHyN), and 1 cqviiv. 
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of aiiilo-cyanic acid (Cj^HjNOg), an assumption which agrees pretty 
well with the result of experiment. Hence the principal part of the 
reaction might be thus expressed. 

Melatioximidc. Anilo-cyanic acid Residue. 

SCVI.iNaO^ = 6CO + 2 CnUsNOa + CsfilljjjN-Oj 

Various sccondaiy products however occur, such as carbonic acid and 
carbanilide, whose formation is likewise discussed by the author. 

Hofmann points out, moreover, that anilo-cyanic acid may be 
consider’cd as cyanatc of phenyl, C] 4 lI.N 02 = Ci 2 ll 50 , CgNO ; how¬ 
ever it cannot be obtaiiied by distilling a mixtvire of cyanatc of 
yjotassa and sulphophcnylate of baryta. Lastly, he calls attention to 
the i-crnarkable analogy between anilo-cyanic acid and cyanate of 
eth 3 'l(l), both substances exhibiting exactly the same deportment 
when subinitted to the action of potassa, ammonia and water. 

Non.exlsteiicc of Aiiiio-Nitrlies.—Neutral salts of oxide of ammo¬ 
nium are converted by the kiss of 2 equivalents of water into amides. 
In' that of 4 equivalents, into nitriles; the acid salts become in the 
same manner either amidogen-acAds or imides. In the aniline-series 
we have gradually become acquainted with the terms corresponding 
to the amides, amidogen-acids and imides, which have been described 
successively under tln^ names anilides, anilidogen- (anilic) a^j^ds and 
aniles; substances corresponding "to the nitriles of the ammonia- 
series have not as yet been obtained. A series of experiments on 
the action of anhj'drous phosphoric acid upon salts of aniline and 
anilides, has led Hofmann( 2 ) to the conclusion, that it is imjiossiblc 
to obtain aniline-substances corresjwnding to the nitriles. Oxalate of 
aniline loses 2 110, and is readily converted into oxanilidc (Cj jHgNOg)^ 
howeviU’ all attempts have failed to effect a farther removal of 2 HO 
from this substance. When heated alone it is volatilised either 
without any decomposition, or with the formation of a verj' trifling 
quantity of anilo-cyanic acid (C 14 II 5 NO 2 ) ; by the action of anhy¬ 
drous baryta upon it, principallj' aniline is formed ; with anhydrous 
phosphoric acid or chloride of zinc; it is charred, carbouie acid and 
carbonic oxide being at the same time disengaged. In a similar 
manner the attempt to prepare from benzoate of aniline an aniline-: 
compound analogous to bcpzonitrile entirely failed. Hofmann 
remarks that Berzelius^ theory, representing the organic bases as 
conjugated ammonia-compounds, which had been formerly(3) adopted 
by himself^ docs not account for the non-formation of the anilo- 

(1) Comp. Annual Keport, 1847 and 1848, II, 19. 

(2) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, Sill ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIV, .13; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] 
XXVIII, 448 ; J. Pharm. [3] XVII, C7 ; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 78G (in abstr.); Instil. 
1849, 410. 

(3) Comp. Annual Report, 1847 and 1848, I, f>lG. 
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nitriles, but that the reason becomes clear if we admit Liebig’s 
view, in which these, substances ai’c considered as amidogen-cpm- 
pounds. According to the latter view the formulee of oxalate and 
binoxalate of aniline assume the following shape, 

(Ci2ll5)IIgN, HO, CA and (CkIDHjN, IIO, CA. HO, CA 
On glancing at these expressions it becomes at once intelligible that 
the latter salt may lose either 2 IIO or 4 HO, but that from the 
former only 2 HO can be removed without touching the compound 
atom Ci 2 H 5 . By actually abstracting 4 HO this compound atom is 
destroyed, and the product of decomposition can no longer belong to 
the aniline-sei’ies. 

Phenides.—Laurent and Gerhardt(l) consider a class of bodies, 
which they term phenidcs, to be produced in a similar manner as 
ctliers, amides, or anilides: in the formation of these bodies phenylic 
acid (phenolc, phenic acid Ci 2 ^ 6 ^ 2 ) comports itself precisely, like 
alcohol, ammonia or aniline, in the formation of the above-mentioned 
compounds.—Chloride of benzoyl and phenjlic acid have no action 
upon each other in the cold, but on a])plicqit;ion of a gentle heat an 
evolution of hydrochloric acid takes ])lace ; the heat is continued, and 
chloride of benzoyl added as long as an action is observed; the pro¬ 
duct when allowed to remain solidifies to a crystalline mass, which is 
treated^vith a mixture of alcohol and ether, and yields needles of 
benzophenide on spontaneous evaporation. In general, however, a 
small quantity of an oily body is first deposited which appears to be 
benzoate of oxide of ethyl produced by the action of alcohol uj)on the 
excess of chloride of benzoyl. Benzophenide crystallises in pointed, 
colourless prisms of about 80°; it fuses at G0°, boils at a higher tem¬ 
perature, and appears to distil over unchanged ; its composition is 
€ 2511 ,,, 04 ; its formation is ex])lained by the equation Cj 411 - 02^^1 + 
C,oH,02 = C2jl3o04 + HCl. It is insoluble in water, soluble in 
. alcohol, and dissolves with facility in ether; it is insoluble in boiling 
aqueous solutions of the alkalies, but when heated with solid hydrate 
of potassa it forms therewith a comj)ouud from whose aqueous solu¬ 
tion phenylic and benzoic acids are precipitated ; by acids it is like¬ 
wise decomposed, by concentrated sulphuric acid with the formation 
of phenylic and benzoic acids. Boiling hydrochloric or nitric acid 
•appear to have no action upon it although the latter causes it to 
assume a yellow colour; bromine acts upon it with evolution of hydro- 
bromic acid and the formation of readily fusible needles which are 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol or ether; the composition 
of these crystals was found to corrcsj)ond with the formula 
C 26 HgjBrii 04 ; they might, however, have contained still a 


(1) Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 429; Compt. Rend. XXVllI, 170 (in abutr.); 
Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 232. 
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portion of undecomposed benzophenide. — Dinitro-henzophenide, 
(N0,),0, is obtained when nitrophenissic acid is intimately 
mixed witli chloride of benzoyl and gently heated until hydrochloric 
acid ceases to be evolved; the undecomposed acid is extracted by a 
boiling dilute solution of ammonia, the residue \faahed with cold 
alcohol, and recrystallised from boiling alcohol. This compound 
crystallises . in yellow rhombic plates, is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in moderately hot ether, — Trinitro-benzophenide, 
CofjH, (N 04 ) 304 ,, is obtained in a similar manner by employing 
picric acid (Cjgllg (NO^laQa); product of the action of chloride 
of benzoyl is treated with cold alcohol till the latter passes off colour¬ 
less, and the residue recrystallised from boiling alcohol. Trinitrobenzo- 
phenideis then deposited in golden-yellow rhombic plates 'which fuse 
at an elevated temperature and d(;flagrate when more strongly heated. 
On ebullition with ammonia it acquires a yellow colour, but the 
greater part • remains undecomposed; when boiled with an aqueous 
solution of potassa it forms a dark reddish-yellow solution from which 
crvstalli’U' docks arc separated by acids.—If phenylic acid is brought 
into contact with pentachloride of phosphorus (PCI-) hydrochloric 
acid and oxichloride of phosphorus arc immediately evolved; a thick, 
nearly odourless liquid is foianed, which distils only at a higher tern- 
])erature, the greater ])art being thereby decom{)Osed. Laurent and 
Gerhardt believe that the product of this reaction, w'hich thty^ could 
not, however, obtain in a state of puidty, is c/ilorohydrophetiide, 
Cj 2 ll 5 Cl, which stands in the same relation to phenylic acid as chloride 
of ethyl to alcohol. It does not dissolve in cold aqueous solution of 
potassa, but is slowly transformed thereby, as w(dl as by }>ui‘e water, 
into phenylic acid; the reaction is accomplished quickly by heat. — 
TMitrophcnissic acid, when acted uj)on by pentachloride of jihosphorus, 
apjjeai’s to form an analogous compound in which 2 H are replaced 
by 2 NO 4 . Phenylosulphuric acid, discovered by Laurent(l), is said 
to stand in the same relation to phenylic acid as ethylo-suj])huric or 
sulphovinic acid stands to alcohol. 

Organic Bases. —Laurent and Gcrhardt(2) have endeavoured 
.by a series of examples to prove that their'views regarding the divisi¬ 
bility of the formulae of organic compounds arc borne out also by the 
organic bases. In some cases—as, for example, in those of quinine, 
cinchonine, and cyauiline—the formulae in order to admit of the 
law of divisibility, have, in their opinion, to be doubled, and the salts 
of these bases which have hitherto been considered neutral to be 
considered as acid salts. Accordingly we should have to assume the 
existence not only of compounds containing 1 equiv. of base to 2 


(1) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] III, 195; Berzelius’ Jahresber. XXII, 515. 

(2) Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 160. 
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equivs. of hydrochloric (»r nitric acid, but also of such as contain 1 
equiv. of base to 2 equivs. of 'bichloride of platiniim. With rcf^ard 
to the details we must refer to the original memoir. 

Quinine. —Th. Werthcim(l), as appears from a preliminary commu¬ 
nication to the Vienna Academy, adopts Liebig’s formula C 20 IIJ 2 NO 2 
for quinine as the true expression of its composition. His r(^sults 
were derived from the analysis of the following salts :—hydrosulpho- 
cyanate of quinine, C 2 oH| 2 N 02 , lICyS 2 ; a double-compound of 
hydrocyanate of quinine with cyanide, of platinum, C 2 nHj 2 ^^ 2 > 
PtCy-f-IIO; another of hydroclilorate of quinine with bicyaiiide of 
platinum HCl, PtCy^j a third of hydrosul]»hocyanate of 

quinine with cyanide of mercury, 2 (C 2 oH, 2 N 02 , HCyS,,) + IlgCy ; 
and a fourth analogous compound with chloride of mercury, 

3 ( 021 , 1112 ^ 02 , HCySj)^-4 HgCl. In the decomposition of quinine 
by hydrate of potassa, which takes jduce at from 180° to 190°, he 
finds that formic acid is produced and remains in combination with 
the potassa, whilst leucolinc distils over. Hence he is inclined to 
consider quinine as a conjugated compound of hydrated oxide of 
methyl, 0211 ^ 00 , or of a body isomeric therewith, and leucoliwe 
Cif,Hj,N ; or as a compound of the carbohydrogen C 2 H 2 with leucoline, 
CiqIIrN, and 2 equivs. of water. It is here to be remarked that 
leucoline, according to Laure.nt(2), contains 1 equiv. of hydrogen less 
than is represented in the above formula. 

J. Bodeker, jun.(3) obtained perchlorate of quinine, by the mutual 
decomposition ol‘ sulphate of quinine and perchlorate of baryta; on 
evaporating the solution the salt was obtained in the e-rystallinc form. 
According to the determination of I)auber(4) the crystals are rhombic 
pyramids with the terminal planes 0 P ; (P ; P in the principal section 
of the base =149° 46', in the nmcrodiagonal = 80° 30', in the. brachy- 
diagonal = 107° 32'. The ratio of the pi’incipal a.xis to tlic brachy- 
diagonal and to the macrodiagonal = 1 : 0 3417 : O’l lll).—The 
alcoholic solution of-the salt exhibits the most beautiful dichroism of 
blue and yellow, and solidifies by evaporation at the ordinary t(;rnpcra- 
ture over sulphuric acid to a brittle mass; the salt, when heated with 
water, forms oily drops which gradually dissolve : its composition, 
according to Bodeker’s analysis, is = Ci9Hj,N02, HO, Cl, 07 - 1-7 HO. 
The quantity of water of crystallisation, according to theory, is 19’7 
per cent, whilst that foTind by experiment was 18-6 per cent; at 160° 
it fuses and loses all its water, and if heated to a higher temperature 
a violent explosion ensues; at 100°, however, it loses only 5 equivs. 
of water. At a certain stage of the concentration the solution deposits 
shining, regular rhombic tables, which exhibit the same dichroism as 


(1) Wien. Acad. Ber. Nov. and Dec., 1849, 263 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXTII, 210. 

(2) Annual Report, 1847 and 1848. 

(.3) Ann. Cli. Pharm. LXXI, 60. (4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. T.XXl, 6.5. 
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the former salt, but contain only 2 equivs. of water, and fuse alone 
only at 210°. The quantity of water found in this salt was 6'5 per 
cent, the calculated amount being 6‘3 per cent. 

J. van Ileijningen(l) has discovered a new organic base in 
investigating a variety of quinoidine occurring in Dutch commerce ; 
it i^ distinguished from ordinary quinine by its crystalline form, 
but principally by containing another proportion of water in the 
hydrate as well as in the salts. He teniis this base ^ quinine^ 
of which from 50 to 60 per cent, in addition to 3 per cent of quinine 
and fi’oui 6 to 8 per cent of cinchonine, was presoni in the quinoidine 
hc investigated. The best motlc of preparing it is to exhaust the 
quinoidine with ether, to dissolve the residue in dilute sulphuric 
acid, after eva])orating the ether, and to precipitate the liquid with 
ammonia, after it has been decolorised by animal charcoal. The 
base thus separated, after being w'ashed, is dissolved in ether, to 
which -r'„th of its volume of 90 per cent alcohol is added, and the 
solution h^ft to sjjontaneous evaporation, when a large quantity of 
the crystals of ^ quinine is deposited. It is obtained in a state of 
purity by washing with alcohol, and recrystallising from hot water. 
(S quinine is separated from ordinary quinine, which Van lleij- 
ningen distinguishes as a quinine, by precipitating the aqueous 
solution of its sulphate with ammonia, dissolving the washed preci¬ 
pitate in alcohol of 90 per cent, and leaving the solution gradually 
to (;va])oratc!, when the /3 quinine crystallises, whilst the « quinine 
remains in solution. 

/3 quinine separates from its ethereal or alcoholic solution in large 
monoclinometric prisms which become opaque by exposure to tlie 
atmosphere, but do not crumble to pieces. It fuses at 160°, dis¬ 
solves at 8° in 1500 parts of water, 45 parts of absolute alcohol, 
and in 90 of ether ; at the boiling temperature, however, it dissolve.s 
in S'7 parts of alcohol, and in 750 of w'ater. The aqueous solution 
reacts feebly alkaline; it is coloured brown by tincture of iodine, and 
becomes somewhat milky on addition of concentrated solution of 
potassa; tannic acid produces in it a white precipitate. The anhy¬ 
drous base has the same composition as the ordinarj^ a quinine 
for which Van Ilcijningcn retains the formula C2„Hj2N02. He 
found 74'08 per cent of carbon, 7‘44 hydrogen, and 8‘55 nitrogen. 
The hydrate of the base cotitains 2 equivs. of water, which it loses at 
from 110° to 130°. The quantity of neater found was ]0‘8 percent, 
the calculated quantity being 10 0 per cent. The hydrate of « qui¬ 
nine contains 3 equivs. ofwater=14'3 2 )er cent. 

/3 quinine forma with acids neutral and basic salts, ])ossessing a 


(1) Scheik. Onderzock. V, 4. Stuk, 233 ; Ann. Ch. Pliann. LXXII, 302 ; Jahrb. Pr. 
Pham. XVITI, 367; Repeit. Pham. [3] IV, 88; Chein. Gaz. 1849, 319, 32.5; J. 
Pham. C3] XVI, 280, 446. 
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strongly bitter taste; some of these salts—for example, the tartrate 
oxalate, and acetate—ai-e more soluble than the corresponding salts 
of ordinary quinine; on the other handj the nitrate and hydro- 
chlorate are more difficultly soluble.— Basic hydrochlorate of 
quinine, 2 C„„Hi 2 N 02 ,HCl 4 - 2 HO, separates in transpaixmt white 
crystals, which are soluble in alcohol and in water, and .contain 
1 equiv. of water less than the corresponding salt of « quiniiu!; 
at 120° it loses 4’79 per cent of water, the theoretical quantity 
being4’9 percent. The platinum-doublc-salt, C 2 olli 2 ^^ 02 ,IlCl,PtCl 2 
+ 2 no, has the gomposition of the platinum-salt of « quinine. 100 
parts of dried /S quinine absorb 22*5 parts of hydrochloric acid gas, 
and form when dissolved in water a crystallisablc neutral salt.— 
Basid sulphate of /3 quinine, 2 CjoHigNOg, SO 3 , 6 HO(l) is very 
similar to the ordinary salt; at 10° it dissolves in 32 parts of abso¬ 
lute alcohol and in 350 parts of water, whilst the salt of ordi¬ 
nary quinine requires 740 parts of water, and moreover contains 
7 equivs. of water.— Nitrate of /S quinine readily separates in large, 
flat, vitreous crystals; oxalate of /3 quinine, C 2 ()lIi 2 N 02 , CoO-jq- HO, 
forms readily soluble nacreous crystals, whilst the acetate of ^ quinine 
crystallises with difficulty.—/3 qiaininc is said to have the same efteet 
ordinary quinine in intermittent fevers. 

Van Heijningen is of opinion that amorphous quinine does not 
exist, and that the substance known as such is uu>rely quinine, 
whose crystallisation is prevented by a substance which assumes 
a brown colour by exposure to the atmosphere. Wincklcr(2), how¬ 
ever, by following the method of Van Heijningen for prejiaring 
yS quinine, could not obtain an analogous crystalline base cither from 
the amorphous sulphate of quinine he pre])ar(!d at a former period, 
or from a mother-liquor of the quinine manufactory of Zimmer, 
obtained in the prcqiaration of quinine from the genuine bark of 
Cinchona regia. The quinoidine of commerce accordingly varies both 
in regard to the nature as well as to the quantity of bases which it 
contains, the diff’erence being dependent on the quality of the bark 
which has been employed in the pi’eparation of quinine. 

* Van llcijningcn(3), moreover, has published the following in¬ 
teresting observations jiroving the existence of another hydrate of 
quinine which was hitherto unknown.—When a solution of ordinaiy 
quinine in absolute alcohol is left to spontaneous evaporation, the 
base remains behind in the form of a resin, which encloses a number 
of crystalline needles; pure ether likewise leaves it in a resinous 


(1) In the Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 304, it was pointed out that the formula 

2 HO. SO3+6 HO, for this salt is more correct and in accordance with the 

analysis. In the same manner the oxalate is represented by CooH,oNO.,HO, C..O 3 + HO. 

(2) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XVIIT, 337. ' ' ‘ 

(H) Scheik. Ondcrzock. V, 319. 
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form, in which, however, no crystals can be perceived. Liebig and 
Harting have at a former period pointed out that quinine is depo¬ 
sited in needle-shaped crystals from a dilute solution in ammonia; 
these crystals are best obtained by leaving a dilute solution of 
sulphate of quinine, which is mixed with an excess of ammonia, 
to stand for some time, when delicate needles form upon the surface; 
these crystals when dried appear as an amorphous powder; from alcohol 
they crystallise no better than amorphous quinine. If, however, 
the freshly precipitated and well-washed quinine is spread out in the 
air and frequently moistened, the amorphous precipitate is slowly 
transposed into well-formed crystals, which, like ^ quinine, admit of 
being recrystallised from alcohol. The crystals, however, contain only 
1 equiv. of water=5'2 per cent; the quantity found by experiment 
was 5*06 per cent. The amorphous precipitate containing 3 equivs. 
(14’3 per cent) of water had therefore lost 2 equivs. of water in its 
transition to the crystalline modification. Van lleijningen terms 
this hydrate of quinine with 1 equiv. of water y quinine; like the 
« and /3 modifications, it forms basic and neutral salts, which are 
readily crysiallisablc. The basic sulphate contains only 1 equiv. 
= 4-71 per cent of water, the quantity found by experiment being 
4‘47 per cent. Hence we are now acquainted with three hydrates of 
quinine, whose different proportions of water are still recognisable in 
their sulphates. 

Kxtract uf Cinchona.- —P. Blond eau(l) has published an inves¬ 
tigation upon the quantity of extract yielded by different cinchona 
barks, according as they are extracted by boiling or infusing, as well 
as upon the amount of organic bases contained in the extracts thus 
prepared; he has endeavoured to prove that the grey and yejlow 
cinchona barks yield more extract by decoction than by infusion ; in 
the former case, the extract* of course contains more matter which is 
insoluble in water; it is, however, not richer in alkaloids than the 
extract prepared by infusion, hence the latter method merits pre¬ 
ference. The richest and best quality of extract is obtained by 
exhausting the bark with alcohol at a temperature of 56°, evaporating 
and dissolving the residue in cold water. . 

Maillet(2) and Schlotfeld(3) recommend the employment of 
the residue of cinchona bark, which has already been used for decoc¬ 
tions, extracts, &c., for pre^ring sulphate of quinine. 

Qulnotdlne.— Bley(4) has observed an adulteration of quinoidine 
with sulphate and carbonate of soda and magnesia, together with a 
blackish-brown substance insoluble in water, alcohol and acids. 


.j J. Pharm. [3] XVI^173. 

3) Arch. Pharm. [2] La, 186. 


VOL. III. 


(2) J. Chim MM. [3] V. 36. 

(4) Arch. Pharm. [2] LIX, 156. 
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amounting in all to about 27 per cent. Ohme(l) found in a spe¬ 
cimen of commercial quinoidinc 30 per cent of aspbaltum; Walz( 2 ) 
has detected from 1 | to per cent of finely divided copper. 

Clnckonine. —By mutually decomposing of sulphate of cincho¬ 
nine and perchlorate of baryta, and evaporating the solution to 
crystallisation, Bbdeker, jun.(3) obtained large rhomboidal prisms, 
which were permanent in the air. The form of these crystals was 
determined by H. Daubcr(4), according to whom, they belong to 
Naumann’s* diclinometric system. The crystals form rhombic 
prisms of 25° 47' and 52° 13', with a right truncation of the acute 
prismatic edges, and with a double oblique terminal plane, which is 
inclined at 56° 15' towards one prismatic plane, towards the 
other at 57° 23', and towards the plane of cleavage at 80° 54'. 
Perfect cleavage is observed parallel to the planes of truncation. 
The upper and lower terminal planes arc not parallel, but differ 
in position as regards right and left. The salt is readily soluble in 
alcohol and in water, and exhibits also in dilute solution a dichroism 
of blue and yellow*. It fuses at 160°, and loses 3'57 per cent of 
water of crystallisation, when' farther heated it decomposes with 
explosion. The analysis corresponds nearest to the formula CiglljiNO, 
HO, CIO 7 + HO.—With periodic acid cinchonine decomposes with 
separation of iodine; a similar deportment is exhibited by quinine, 
morphine and furfurine. 

Dibromocinciionine. — The existence of dibromocinchonine 
CasH^gBr, NgOg has been pi’oved by Laurent at an earlier period 
(comp. Annual Report for 1847-8, I, 476 ); he has now(5) given 
a process for preparing this base. An excess of bromine is poured 
upon acid hydrocblorate of cinchonine to which some water has 
been added; after the action has ceased, the excess of bromine is 
expelled by heat, and the product boiledTwith water; after filtration 
spirit of wine is added, the solution again heated, and neu^alised 
with ammonia. On cooling the base is deposited in nacreous needles. 
It is colourless, insoluble in water, with difficulty soluble in alcohol, 
and decomposes at 200°. At 160° it loses no water. By allowing 
its aqueous solution to stand for several days in an open vessel, the 
hydrate of the base separates in rectangular octahedrons, which lose 
4’2 per cent = 2 cquivs, of water, at 120 °. The acid hydrochloratc 
2 HCl, which is isomorphous with the acid hydro- 
bromate of chlorocinchonine, is obtained by treatment with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

(1) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVIII, 148. 

(2) Jahrb, Pr. Pharm. XIX, 270. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 59. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 66. * 

(5) Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 312 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXTl, .305. 
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Percblorate of iHorphlne and of Codeine. —Bodeker, jun.(l), 
states, that by saturating morphine with aqueous perchloric acid, 
silky, fascicular, crystalline needles are obtained, which are pretty 
soluble in water and in alcohol; at 150° they fuse, and lose 8‘34 per 
cent (theory 8‘39) of water. The crystals are expressed by the 
formula C 34 Hj<,NOg, HO, CIO 7 , + 4 HO.—Perchlorate of c 6 deine is 
very similar to the preceding salt, but still more readily soluble. Both 
salts explode when heated. 

Papayerlne. —G. Merck(2) has published the mode of preparing, 
and the analysis of the papaverine which he discovered in opium 
(comp. Annual Report for 1847-8, page 482). For preparing this 
base, the brown resinous mass is employed which is obtained when 
the crude morphine, precipitated by soda from an aqueous extract of 
opium, is treated with spirit of wine; the brown extract is evapo¬ 
rated, the residue is digested with dilute acid, and the filtrate ■ 
precipitated by ammonia. If the hydrochloric solution of this resin 
is mixed with acetate of potassa, a dark resinous body precipitates, 
wdiich, after washing with water, yields the papaverine to ether. A 
second mode of preparation is to reduce the dried resin, by an equal 
weight of spirit of wine, to a syrup which solidifies to a crystalline 
mass after standing for several days at a temperature of about 30°; 
after rccrystallisation and treatment w'ith animal charcoal, it is con¬ 
verted into the hydrochlorate, from which all the narcotine may be 
separated by washing with cold w'ater. Merck has analysed the 
pure papaverine, the hydrochloratc, and nitrate, as well as the pla¬ 
tinum-salt. The several analyses led to the formula 
the base.—Papaverine may be taken in large doses, without producing 
any remarkable effect. By treatment with binoxide of manganese, 
binoxide of lead and sulphuric acid, or with moderately concentrated 
nitric acid, crystalline products are obtained, which, however, have not 
yet biln accurately investigated. 

Piiierlne— Th. Wertheim(3), with the partial co-operation of 
Rochledcr, has made an investigation upon the composition and 
the products of decomposition of piperine, which has thrown a clear 
light upon the constitution of this organic base. They obtained the 
I)latinum-salt of piperine in large, dark, orange-red crystals, by the 
spontaneous evapoi’ation of alcoholic solutions of piperine and bichlo¬ 
ride of platinum, previously mixed with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. The crystals are readily soluble in spirit of wine, and are 
decomposed by a large quantity of water. Analysis of the compound, 
dried at 100 , agreed with the formula C 7 oHg 7 NgOjQ, HCl, PtClj. 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 63. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIII, 50. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 58 ; Wien. Acad. Ber., 4. lift., 151; J. Pharm. (3] 
.XVII, 65; Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 375. 
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The crystallised pipeline accordingly still contained 2 eqnivs. of 
water, and must be expressed by the formula CyoHgyNaOio + 2 HO.— 
If piperine is intimately mixed with from 3 to 4 times its weight 
of a mixture of equal parts of hydrate of soda and hydrate of lime, 
and heated in an oil-bath to a temperature of from 150° to 160°, a 
colourless oil distils over without being accompanied by ammonia. 
This oil possesses the composition and properties of picoline, 
CjjHyN, discovered by Anderson(]) in tar-oil: it is distinguished 
from this base merely by^the property it possesses of coagulating 
albumin when placed in contact with an equal volume thereof, and 
allowed to remain a quarter of an hour.—From the residue which 
becomes of a dark cinnamon-brown colour, a brown rcsinoxis body is 
obtained, by successive treatment with cold water, then with alcohol, 
and finally with boiling dilute hydrochloi-ic acid. The addition of 
water and a little hydrochloric acid to the solution of this body in 
absolute alcohol precipitates it in voluminous yellowish flocks, which 
dry up to a strongly electric powder. Proceeding from the above- 
mentioned decomposition of piperine, Wertheim calculates from 
the analysis of this body the formula from which it 

appears that it might be formed by the elimination of 1 equiv. of 
picoline from 2 equivs. of piperine ; 2 H37N20,„-C,,H7N 

.— ^ 128 ^^ 67 ^ 3 ^ 20 - According to this it would appear that piperine 
itself is a conjugated compound of picoline with the body CggHg^NOjo. 
-—If the mixture of piperine and soda-lime is heated to 200°, ammonia, 
in addition to a large quantity of picoline, likewise passes over, and 
the residue is found to contain a non-nitrogenous body which is 
precipitable by acids in yellow flocks, whose composition W ertheim 
expresses by the formula ; it might accordingly be formed 

from the compound CsallggNOiQ by the elimination of NHg and 
a.ssumption of 4 0(2). 

Cotarriine and iKarcogenlne.— Wertheim(3) has extendip} his 
views regarding the constitution of piperine to narcotine, and the bases 
derived therefrom, viz., cotarnine and narcogeninc. He considers 
narcotine to be a conjugated base, and to consist of cotarnine and 
the non-nitrogenous body CjoHjaOg. 


Narcotine. Cotarnine. 
C, 6 HjsN 0 „=CjeHijN 05 + CjoHiA + HO. 


Narcogenine might then be a conjugated compound of 2 equiva- 


(1) Annual Report, 1847 and 1848,1, 482. 

(2) Gerhard t (Laur. andGerh. C. R. 1849, 376) considers the formula C;oIIg„N„Oij= 

07()H3,.N„0,„ + 2 HO for piperine to be more correct; the platinum-double-salt would 
then be HCl, PtCL,. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 71. 
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Icnts of cotarnine with the same non-nitrogenous body, and 2 equi¬ 
valents of water. 

Narcogenine. Cotarnine. 

^ CagHjgNOg + C2oHj20g + 2 HO. 

strychnine.— E. Ch. Nicholson and F. A. Abel(l), by a renewed 
investigation of strychnine and of a large number of its compounds 
have established the true formula of this base. It is C 42 H 32 N 2 O 4 , as 
correctly calculated by Regnault at aurtarlier period.— Hydrochlo¬ 
rate of strychnine, C^aHgaNgO^, HC1-+-3 HO, like most of the other 
strychnine-salts, loses its water of crystallisation even in vacuo over 
sulphuric acid .—Hydriodate of strychnine, C^ 3 ll 22 N 204 , HI, is one 
of the most insolnble salts of the base. — In the hydrosulphocy- 
anate of strychnine the proportion of acid was determined as, 
sulphocyanide of silver, and that of the base by precipitation with 
ammonia j it is = C^. 2 H 22 N 20 j,, llCy^y—Neutral sulphate of strych¬ 
nine, C 42 H 32 N 204 , HO, SO3, crystallises in large four-sided j)risms; 
and the acid-salt, C^gH.gNgO^, 2 HO, 2 SO3, in large slender needles. 
— Nitrate of sri'ycWr<e,~C 42 H 22 N 204 , HO, NO 5 , forms colourless 
needles, which dissolve witli^a yellow colour when heated with con¬ 
centrated nitric acid, and produce the nitrate of a nitro-base._ 

Chromate of strychnine, C 42 II 22 N 2 O 4 , HO, CrOg, is difficultly soluble 
in water and in alcohol, and crystallises in orang'e-yellow needles. 
—Oxalic acid forms with strychnine a neutral salt, C 42 H 2 oNo 04 , 
110,020,, and an acid-salt, C42H23N2O4, 2 110, 2 CgOg.— Bitarirate 
of strychnine, C 42 H 23 N 2 O 4 , 2 HO, C 8 H 4 O 1 ,,,‘crystallises in needles; 
the neutral salt is =2 C 42 H 22 N 2 O 4 , 2 HO, C 8 H 40 j(,. If strychnine 
is dissolved at the boiling temperature in bitartrate of potassa, neu¬ 
tral tartrate of potassa and bitartrate of strychnine are obtained.— 
Hydrochlorate of strychnine and bichloride of platinum, 

HClj^tClo, dissolves in nitric acid with formation of a new platinum- 
salt. Hydrochlorate of strychnine and terchloride of gold, C 42 H 23 N 2 O 4 , 
HCl, AuCl.,, is deposited from the alcoholic solution in bright 
orange-yellow crystals; hydrochlorate of strychnine and protochloride 
of palladium, C 43 H 22 N 2 O 4 , HCl, PdCl, is soluble in water and alcohol, 
and separates from the hot solution in dark-brown needles. Strych¬ 
nine and protochloride of mercury, C 42 H 22 N 2 O 4 , 2 HgCl, is a white 
precipitate which is insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. From its 
solution in sulphuidc acid the compound C 42 H 22 N 2 O 4 , HO, SO3, 

2 HgCl, separates in a form which is only slightly crystalline; 
solution in hydrochloric acid yields the compound C42H22N204,HC1, 

^ HgCl. Strychnine and cyanide of mercury, C42H22N204,2HgCy, 


(1) Chein. Soc. Qii. J. II, 241; Aim. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 79; Ann. Ch. Phys. [.11 
XXVII, 401; J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 305. 
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is formed in the same manner as the corresponding compound with 
chloride of mercury; by mixing hydrochlorate of strychnine and 
cyanide of mercury, Nicholson and Abel obtained the compound 
C^gHgaNgO^, HCl, HgCy, whilst the salt prepared in a similar manner 
by Brandis contained 4 HgCy (Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, 
I, 483).—Strychnine enters into combination also with protochloride 
of platinum, iodide of mercury, and nitrate of suboxide of mercury, 
forming difficultly soluble salts which were not farther investigated. 

Perchlorate of strych^e.— Bodeker, jun.(l), states, that if 
boiling-hot solutions of sulphate of strychnine and perchlorate of 
baryta are decomposed in proper proportions, the solution deposits 
on cooling vitreous, rhombic prisms of perchlorate of strychnine, 
C43H22N0O4, HO, 0107-42 HO; the salt loses its water.of crystalli¬ 
sation completely at 170°, and exjdodes if moffe strongly heated. 
The quantity of water found was 3'8 per cent, w'hich agrees w’ith 
theory.—By dissolving strychnine in very dilute and warm periodic 
acid, lustrous rectangular prisms of periodate of strychnine are ob¬ 
tained, which explode violently when heated. The aqueous solution 
of this salt is decomposed by evaporation in the air. 

Brucine. —Baumert(2) has published more in detail his experi¬ 
ments upon the deconqiosition of brucine*by means of binoxide of man¬ 
ganese and sulphuric acid. The results have been already given in 
the Annual Report for 1847-8, I, 487. 

Perchlorate and Periodate of. Brucine. —By saturating dilute ])er- 
chloric acid with • brucine, Bodeker, jun.(3), obtained pale-yellow 
lustrous prisms of perchlorate of brucine, which are difficultly sohibh; 
in water and in alcohol, and lose at 170° 5'4 per cent of water.— Perio¬ 
date of brucine is yellowish, and similar to the strychnine-salt; it is 
readily soluble in hot water and in alcohol.—Both salts explode when 
heated. 

Perchlorate of Furfterine. —Bodeker, jun., obtained, by dis^ving 
furfurine in dilute perchlorie acid, long, vitreous, very brittle crystals, 
which possessed a disagreeable, saline, bitter taste; according to 
Dauber(4), they belong to the right rhombic system, 00 P . 00 

P 00 . P 00 (00 P : 00 P= 72° 33'; the relation of the macrodiagoital 
to the brachydiagonal, and to the principal axi8= 1 : 0-7338 ; 0-4792 ; 
cleavage parallel to the brachydiagonal principal section). The salt 
is readily soluble in water and in alcohol, and contains 2 equivalents 
of water of crystallisation to 1 equivalent of base and 1 equivalent of 
acid ; at from 150° to 160° it fuses, and loses 4-04 per cent of w ater, 
the theoretical quantity of water amounts to 4*65 per cent. 

(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 62. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 337 ; Chem. Ga*. 1849, 424, 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 62. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 67. 
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caflrelne.—H. Heijn8iu8{l), in preparing caflFeine (theine), submits 
old tea, which is unfit for use, at once to an increasing temperature 
in one of Mohr’s benzoic acid apparatus] a considerable quantity of 
base sublimes, part of which is pure, and the remainder may be 
obtained in a state of purity by one recrystallisation from water. 

Rochleder(2) has arrived at important results in the study of the 
decomposition-products of caffeine. If chlorine is passed into this 
base, made into a thick paste with water, until potassa no longer 
causes a precipitate of undecomposed cf^eine, a liquid is obtained 
which produces on the skin a pui’plc colour similar’ to that caused 
by alloxan, and assumes a beautiful indigo-blue colour with sulphate 
of ])rotoxide of iron and an alkali. It contains, in addition to free 
chlorine and hydrochloric acid, the hydrochlorate of an organic base, 
a feeble acid, and an extremely volatile body, which excites a flow of 
tears, and induces head-ache, which could not, however, be isolated. 
On evaporating the liquid, the latter body is evolved, together with 
chlorine and hydrochloric acid; towards the end of the process 
crystals are formed of the above-mentioned acid, which Rochleder 
tcrm.i Amalie acid (from afiaXoe, feeble). The acid is obtained in a 
state of purity by washing with cold water, boiling with absolute 
alcohol, and recrystallising from hot water. It is colourless, almost 
insoluble iu absolute alcohol, and ki cold water; it is difficultly 
soluble in hot water, and does not diminish in weight at 100°. It 
reddens litmus but very feebly, and forms with baryta, potassa, or 
soda, dark violet-eoloured compounds which are not stable unless 
mixed with an excess of the acid. Ammonia colours this acid of a pm'e 
red, then of a dark violet, with fbnnation of a crystallisable body, which 
dissolves in water with the same colour as murexide. When heated, 
amalic acid becomes of dark colour, and volatilises, whilst ammonia, 
an oily, and a crystalline body, arc formed. The dissolved acid pro¬ 
duces on the skin the same red spots as alloxan; it reduces silver- 
salt very readily, and when boiled with nitric acid yields a new crys¬ 
tallisable substance. Amalic acid has the formula CijHyNjOg.—If 
the solution from which the crystals of amalic acid have been sepa¬ 
rated is evaporated to ^th of its volume, it solidifies to a crystalline 
mass, which is purified by pressing and recrystallisihg fi’om hot 
water or alcohol. The large, leafy, unctuous crystals thus obtained 
are the hydrochlorate of an organic base, for which' Rochleder 
adduced at first the formula C3H4N from the analysis of its platinum- 
salt ; he assigned to it the name formyline, since it might be consi¬ 
dered as a conjugated compound of ammonia with formyl.— 


(1) Scheik. Onderzoek. V, 5. Stuk, 318; J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 317. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharin. LXIX, 120; LXXI, 1; Wien. Acad. Bcr. February, 1849, 93; 
i. Pharin. [3] XVII, 74. 
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A. Wurtz(l) has in the meantime pointed out that the base obtained 
by Bochleder, by decomposing caffeine, is nothing more than methyl- 
amine (page 271), of which he is the discoverer; and that, conse¬ 
quently, it has the formula C2H5N. He convinced himself that 
methylamine is formed on boiling caffeine with concentrated solution 
of potassa; the platinum-salt of the base thus prepared agreed with 
the formula CjHgN, HCl, PtCl2.—Rochleder(2) likewise found, after 
he'had become acquainted with Wurtz’s investigation on methyla¬ 
mine, that his analysis agreed better with the formula adduced by 
the latter chemist; and he stated that formyline was identical with 
.methylamine, even before the above-mentioned experiments of Wurtz 
were published, 

Rochleder considers caffeine to be a cyanogen-compound of the 
formula CgN, C2H5N, CJ2H5N2O4. By heating it with an alkali it 
produces a metallic cyanide; this deportment is not exhibited under 
similar circumstances, either by quinine, cinchonine, morphine, or 
piperine. By the action of chlorine the cyanogen is decomposed, 
with formation of the above-mentioned body which attacks the eyes 
so severely; the base CgHgN combines with the hydrochloric acid, 
whilst the body C,2H,N204 is transformed into amalic acid 
by assuming 2 equivs. of oxygen and 2 equivs. of water. Amalie 
acid is likewise formed when theobromine is treated with chlorine. 
By farther treatment vuth chlorine, amalic acid gives rise to the 
formation of the body which has been described by Stenhouse 
under the name of Nitrotheine, as a product of the decomposition of 
caffeine by nitric acid. Owing to its similarity to cholesteriu, 
Rochleder terms it Cholestrophmie. The analyses made of this 
substance by Stenhouse and Rochleder lead to the formula 
CioHgNjOg. According to a subsequent communication of Roch- 
leder(3), cholestrophane, when boiled with potassa, is decomposed 
into oxalic acid, carbonic acid, and a body possessing the odour of 
ammonia; he considers it probable that this latter substance is 
ethylamine C^H/^N. 

Peiosine. —Bodeker(4) has submitted to analysis the organic 
base discovered by Wiggers(5) in Rad. Pareirce, and to which he 
assigned the name Pelosine. He obtained the pelosine from its solution 
both in alcohol and ether, always in the amorphous state, and of a 
white colour after being pulverised. The anhydrous base has the 
formula C36H2iNOg; when left in contact with water it forms a 


(1) J. Pharm. [3] XVII, 76; Compt. Rend. XXX, 9 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 406. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIII, 56. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIII, 123. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 53; Chem. Gaz. 1849,152. 

(5) Ann. Ch. Pharm. XXllI, 81. 
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hydrate CggHjiNOg + S HO, which loses all its water at 120® (calcu> 
lated 8‘27 per cent, found 8‘21 per cent).^ The hydrochlorate of 
pelosine precipitated by dry hydrochloric acid gas from its ethereal 
solution, which is free from water and spirit of wine, is a white 
amorphous powder CggHgjNOg, HCl, which in the air assumes 
2 equivs. of water, without becoming moist, and thus loses its 
pulverulent properties. The pale-yellow amorphous platinum- 
double-salt is CggHaiNOg, HCl, PtClj. Bichromate of potassa pre¬ 
cipitates from hydrochlorate of pelosine flocky, light-yellow, neutral 
chromate of pelosine, CggHgiNOg, HO, GrOg-fHO, which becomes 
darker on drying; when heated above 100° it rapidly decomposes 
into leucoline (quinoline), carbolic acid, whilst sesquioxide of chro¬ 
mium remains behind. 

PeUutelne —By the action of air and light upon pelosine, in the 
presence of water, it slowly assumes a yellow colour, with evolution 
of ammonia, *and is transformed into a base termed by Bodeker 
Pelluteine, and which is no longer soluble in ether. By treatment 
with hot absolute alcohol which leaves behind it a body resembling 
humiu, ii is obtained in a state of purity. It separates as a flocky, 
brownish-yellow mass, which is distinguished from pelosine, besides 
being insoluble in t;ther, merely by the circumstance of its com¬ 
pounds being coloured of a darker yellow. An analysis of the base 
dried at 100° gave numbers corresponding with the formula 
C42H21NO7; the platinum-double-salt contained as a mean 17‘84 
per cent of platinum. 

Nitroiiarmaiine.— In the Annual Report for 1847-8, I, 490, we 
have mentioned the investigation of Fritzsche upon harmaline and 
its allied bases; his farther experiments(l), which ai’e now before us, 
relate to the deportment of nitroharmalinc towards protoxide of silver, 
petroleum, and hydrocyanic acid. 

If a perfectly neutral nitroharmaline-salt is mixed with solu¬ 
tion of protoxide of silver-ammonia containing no excess of ammonia, 
a gelatinous, yellowish-red precipitate is formed which on drying 
shriiiks together, becomes brownish-red, and is decomposed readily 
by acids and ammonia. It is a compound of equal equivalents of 
protoxide of silver and nitroharmalinc, and contains 30 per cent of 
protoxide of silver.—With nitrate of silver nitroharmalinc forms two 
compounds, one of which separates in bright-yellow felted needles, 
the other in orange-yellow grains, when the alcoholic solution of the 
base is mixed with the silver-salt.—When a solution of nitroharmalinc 
in petroleum is allowed to cool, it deposits, in addition to orange- 
yellow grains of the unchanged base, bright-yellow needles of a 


(1) Petersb. Acad. Bull, VIII, 81; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 175; Ann. Ch. Pharna. 
LXXll, 306. 
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compound of nityoharmaline with petroleum; this compound is 
decomposed by ebullition with water, and admits of being dried in a 
water-bath without suffering change. By alcohol it is instantly 
decomposed into its constituents. It contains from 5*6 to 6-3 per 
cent of petroleum. 

H7arocyano.nlti>oliarniallne.—Nitrohamialine fortns a compound 
with hydrocyanic acid in the same manner as harmaline; the com¬ 
pound likewise exhibits a deportment similar to that of hydrocyano- 
harmaline. Accoi’ding to the analysis of Fritzsche it contains 8’85 
per cent of hydrocyanic acid, corresponding to a compound of equal 
equivalents of the two, which requires 9‘2 per cent of acid.—At 120'’ 
hydrocyano-nitroharmaline fuses without loss of weight to a resinous 
dark yellowish-brown mass which contains, in addition to a large 
quantity of undecomposed base, another body of which Fritzsche 
mentions little more than that it appears to have some similarity to 
a substance which is formed by heating a solution of nitrohar- 
maline that has been partially precipitated with ammonia(]). 

Atropine. —According to experiments made in the H6tel-Dieu in 
Paris, Bouchardat and Stuart-Cooper(2) prefer the pure atropine 
to all other preparations of belladonna; they employ it in doses of 0*002 
to 0*01 grm., either as an external or internal remedy. In order to 
prepare atropine, Bouchardat recommends to precipitate it by an 
aqueous solution of iodine in iodide of potassium, to decompose tlu^ 
precipitate by zinc and water, and to extract the base by alcohol after 
separating the protoxide of zinc by an alkaline carbonate. 

conine.— J. Blyth(3), in investigating the composition of conine, 
has arrived at results which differ from those obtained by Ortigosa(4). 
The crude conine, which appears to vary in the mixture of its consti¬ 
tuents, has no constant boiling-point after separation of its water by 
means of hydrate of potassa. The ])ortion passing over between 
170° and 175° contains the greater part of the base; at a higher 
temperature it appears to be decomposed. Blyth assumes the boil¬ 
ing-point of conine Jto be between 168° and 171°, whilst Geiger 
found it to be at 150°, Christisonat 188°, and Ortigosa at 212°. 
Blyth has communicated the following remarks on the properties of 
freshly distilled conine. It is a transparent, colourless oil of 0*878 
sp. gr.; of penetrating, disagreeable odour which lasts for a long 
time; its vapour attacks the eyes. It is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
acetone, and in oils, but only slightly in bisulphide of carbon; it 


(1) Gerhardt proposes (Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 346) the formula 

for harmaline, for harmine, and (NO 4 ) NjOj for nitroharmaline, 

(2) Fromthe (iaz. Med. de Paris, 1848, 991, in Repert. Pharm. [3] II, 326. 

(3) Chem. Soc. Qii. J. I, 345; Ann. Ch. Phanu. LXX, 73; Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 
1849, 371. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. XLll, 313. 
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exhibits only in the presence of water a transitory alkaline reaction 
upon vegetable coloui-s ; it coagulates albumin instantly. 

Conine dissolves sulphur with facility, but it does not appear to act 
upon phosphorus. It precipitates many metallic oxides from their 
salts, and dissolves oxide and chloride of silver very readily. From 
the analysis of the base, as pure as it was possible to obtain it, and of 
its platinum-double-salt, Blyth deduces the formula ^17^^17^ > if 
difters from the formula proposed by Ortigosa (CigHigN) by con¬ 
taining 1 equiv. more of carbon and 1 equiv. more of hydrogen(l). 

The following synopsis of the analysis of conine and of its platinum- 
donble-salt exhibit such considerable variations that it is difficult to 
decide in favour of the one or the other formula; assuming, however, 
the projxn-tion of platinum to be somewhat too low, the.analysis of 
the platiuum-double-salt by Ortigosa is most in favour of Gerbardt’s 
formula, CiellisN. 
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Chlorine rapidly decomposes conine with formation of a crystalline 
volatile compound which is readily soluble in water, alcohol and in 
ether.—Bromine pi’oduccs with it an almost black mass, from whose 
aqueous solution, after being decolorised by animal charcoal and 
evaporated in vacuo, colourless crystals arc deposited, which dissolve 
witli .facility in water and alcohol, and fuse at 100°. Analysis gave 
48-52 per cent of carbon^and 8-98 per cent of hydrogen; the formula 
Blyth assumes for this compound "is CiyHjyBrN, which requires 
48*28 per cent of carbon and 7*57 per cent of hydrogen(2).—An 
alcoholic solution of iodine yields with conine a dark-brown precipir 
tatc which is soluble in water, alcohol, and in ether; it separates 
from these solutions in colourless crystals.—Most of the salts of 
conine are deliquescent, and difficultly crystallisable j the platinum- 


(1) Gerhardt (Laur. and Gehr. C. R. 1849, 373) rejects both forraiilsB, and it 
appears with justice; he leaves it to farther investigations to decide whether the 
formula CibUijN he has proposed, is tenable or not. 

(2) Gerhardt considers it probable that this compound is'hjdrobromate of conine. 
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double-saltj which is readily soluble in hot alcohol, crystallises in 
four-sided prisms which fuse somewhat above 100°. Conine forms 
with protochlcwride of mercury a lemon-yellow compound, which is 
insoluble in water and ether, and is very readily decomposed; Blyth 
adduces for this compound the formula Cj^Hjrj^N, 4 HgCl. 

Blyth has, moreover, studied the deportment of conine under 
oxidising influences; he found that butyric acid is invariably pro¬ 
duced under these circumstances. It is formed by the resinification 
of the base in the air, and, in larger quantity, by the action of 
bichloride of platinum, of bichromate of potassa and sulphuric acid, 
of nitric acid, &c., upon conine. On boiling cohine with bi¬ 
chloride of platinum, Blyth obsen'^ed an evolution of carbonic acid. 

, The formation of butyric acid he explains by the equation 
80 = 2 CRHy 03 -f-NH 3 -f COg; if Gerharjit^s formula for conine is 
correct, the evolution of carbonic acid is unessential, • the equation 
would then be CjgH^gN -f 4 HO = 2 CgH 304 -f NH 3 . 

Crotonlne.— Fr. Weppen( 1 ) has proved that the cro/onine obtained 
by Brandes from croton seeds is nothing but a compound of 
magnesia with a fatty acid. 

Volatile Bases ototalned 1»y Dry Distillation, Putrefaction, &c.- 

Stenhouse(2) has subjected a number of vegetable substances rich in 
nitrogen to dry distillation, and has investigated the distillate, which 
contained a quantity of organic bases. The author Was led to these 
experiments by the view that the organic bases of coal-tar owe 
their origin to the nitrogenous compounds originally existing in the 
plants from which the coal has been formed. The distillate was 
treated with hydrochloric acid, the hydrochloric extract boiled some 
time, and decolorised by animal charcoal; it was then supersa¬ 
turated with lime or carbonate of soda and distilled. The liquid 
which passed over invariably contained, in addition to an abundance 
of ammonia, a larger or smaller quantity of oily'organic bases, which 
were separated by fractional distillation. Up to the present time, 
Stenhouse, has submitted to accurate investigation only one 
of the bases, obtained by the dry distillation of beans. This 
base was contained in the portion of th(?’ distillate passing over 
between 150° and 155°. It is lighter than water, and dissolves 
in from 6 to 7 times its volume; it is dissolved in every proportion 
by alcohol and ether. It possesses a peculiar aromatic odour, 
a burning taste' resembling that of peppermint-oil, and remains 
perfectly colourless if excluded from light and air. With hydro¬ 
chloric, nitric and sulphuric acid it forms salts which crystallise in 
prisms; the double salts it gives with bichloride of platinum and 

(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 254. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 198; LXXII, 86 } PhU. Mag. [3] XXXV, 534; Chem. 
Gax. 1849, 389, 422; J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 456. 
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terchloride of gold are likewise crystallisable. From his analyses, 
which varied in the proportion m hydrogen between 8*18 and 
7"77 per cent, Stenhouse has calculated the formula CjoHgN; 
which requires, 7’49 per . cent of hydrogen. The platinum-double¬ 
salt gave from 34-6 to 34’7 per cent of platinum j the formula 
CioHgN, HCl, PtClg requires 34‘5 per cent.—In addition to beans, 
Stenhouse ha% subjected to dry distillation wheat, turf, and the 
entire plant of Pteris aguilina, and obtained from them pretty con¬ 
siderable quantities of organic bases ; on the other hand, he found 
that oil-c^e yielded a much smaller proportion, and hard wood 
scarcely traces of bases. He moreover convinced himself that nitro¬ 
genous vegetable or animal substances, such as beans, lycopodium, 
flesh, and bullock’s liver, form organic bases by ebullition with 
caustic alkalies or dilute sulphuric acid; he has also shown that in 
the putrefaction of flesh a portion of its nitrogen, though a smaller one, 
passes over in the form of volatile organic bases. Aniline could not 
be detected in any of these products of decomposition. 

Aniline. —T. S.-Hunt(l) states, that a heated solution of nitrate of 
aniline, in mod<Tately dilute nitric acid rapidly absorbs the vapour 
of nitrous acid with evolution of nitrogen and formation of a brown 
oily body soluble in ether, and which he considers to be carbolic acid. 
This body possesses the odour of castoreum; a strip of pine-wood 
when moistened with it assumes, by immersion in nitric acid, in the 
first place a blue, and then a brown colour. From its solution in 
caustic alkalies it is precipitated unchanged by nitric acid; at the 
boiling temperature it reduces nitrate of silver to the metallic state; 
with concentrated nitric acid it yields an acid, whose potassa-salt 
crystallises in difficultly soluble yellow needles which decrepitate 
when heated. Hunt assumes that the decomposition of aniline 
proceeds according to the following equation: CjgHyN-f NOg-fHO 
= Ci2H602-l-N2-h2 HO. The same decomposition of the base is 
stated to take place when an aqueous solution of nitrite of silver is 
heated with salts of aniline. 

Homoiosmes of Ammonia. —When reporting upon the phosphorus- 
bases of Paul Thenard and petinine, discovered by Anderson, 
(Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 497 and 502,) we have briefly 
alluded to the volatile organic bases belonging to the methyl- and 
ethyl-series, which have been discovered by Wurtz. A more de¬ 
tailed account of the origin and of the properties of these remarkable 
compounds, whose formation appears to throw much light upon the 
constitution of organic bases generally, has since been published in 
several notes presented to the Fi*ench Academy(2). The bases 

(1) Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 372; Chem. Gaz. 1850, 21. 

(2) Upon ethylamine and methylamine, Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 223,323; XXIX, 169; 
Instit. 1849, 100, 257 ; Lanr. and Gerli. C. R. 1849, 120; J. Pr. Cliem. XLVII, 345 j 
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hitkerto described by Wurtz are metbylamincj CgH^N, ethylamine, 
C^HryN, and amylamine, CioHjgN. According to Gerhardt's sug¬ 
gestion, Anderson^s petinine would be closely allied to these bases, 
when viewed as butylamine, CyHnN. According to their composition 
these substances may be regarded as the dxidcs of the ether-i*adicals, 
whose oxygen is replaced by amidogen, or as ammonia in which 
1 equiv. of hydrogen is replaced by 1 equiv. of methyl C 3 H 3 , 
ethyl C 4 H 5 , amyl CiyH„, &c., a mode of viewing the organic 
bases generally enunciated by Liebig as far back as 18-10(1). In 
his report(2) on Wurtz^s paper to the French Academy, Dumas 
points out the parallelism of these substances with the alcohols, 
the ethers, the aldehydes of the various acids and these acids them¬ 
selves, the several terms of these various groups invariably differ¬ 
ing by € 2113 , or a multiple; he considers these bases as compounds 
of-the carbohydrides CnIIj, C^H^, &c., with ammonia, or in general 
terms as n Cgll^, NHg. He extends this view to the other volatile 
bases, which he represents by the general formula Cm H,n _h> NHg 
(m=12,h = 8 for aniline; m = M', h = 8 for toluidine). This view 
coincides in all essential points with Berzelius’ theory. 

The researches of Wurtz have shown that these bases arc chiefly 
obtained in two reactions. They are foimed by the action of potassa 
on the one hand upon the ethers of cyanic or cyanuric acids, and on 
the other upon the honiologues of urea. These processes arc 
analogous to the decompositions induced by potassa in hydrated 
cyanic acid and ordinary urea. In both cases carbonic acid is pro¬ 
duced, remaining behind in combination of potassa. 


CjNO, HO -r 2 (KO, HO) = 2 (CO^, KO) + HN., 

Cymiic at id. Aiiimonla. 

C 2 NO, Calico -r 2 (KO, HO; = 2 (CO^, KO) + CjlI-N 

(’yanate of methyl. Mcthylamlre. 

C 3 NO, QiHsO + 2 (KO, HO) = 2 (CO,, KO) - 1 - C^HyN 

Cyanate of ethyl. ' Ktbylamine. 


CoTI^XaOo + 2 (KO, IIO) ==2 (COg, KO) + IlgN 
Urea. Ammonia. 


M«thyl-urea. 


C„H,NA 

Ethyl-urea. 


+ 2 (KO, HO) = 2 (CO3, KO) + H3N + CoII^N 

Metbylamine. 


+ 2 (KO, IIO) = 2 (CO.J, KO) -1- II3N + C^IIyN. 

Ethylamine 


Ch«m. Gaz. 1849, 115 ; upon amylamine, Compt. Rend XXIX, 186; Instit. 1849, 258; 
J. Pham. [3] XVI, 277; upon the three bases Ann. Ch. Pharrn. LXXl, 330; J. Pr. 
Chem. XLVIII, 238.—Wurtz originally proposed the terms methyl- and ethylamide; 
amylamine he called vahramine; Dumas proposed the terms methyliague, ethyliaqiie, 
butyliague, and amyUaque; Gerhardt the names methammine, ethammine, &c. 

(1) Handworterb. d. Chem. von Liebig, Poggendorff and Wohler, I, 698; comp. 
Ann. Ch. Phann. LXXI, 346. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 203; J. Pharrn. [3] XVI, 199; Ann. Ch. Pharrn. LXXI, 
342. 
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From Rochleder’s researches on cafifeine (}mge 2G3), we know 
that methylamine is formed moreover by the action of chlorine upon •mowid*. 
caffeine. The odour of these substances, which resembles that of 
ammonia in so high a degree, renders it probable that they have been 
frequently confounded with ammonia itself. Lastly, A. W, Hof¬ 
mann has discovered that Wurtz’s bases may be formed moreover 
in a perfectly different manner. We shall return to his researches 
presently (page 273). 

Afetiiyuunine.-;-Tbis substance is prepared by gently heating the 
well-dried hydrochlorate of the base with its double wei^t of caustic 
lime, and collecting the gas over mercury. This gas, which at about 
0 ° liquifies into a very mobile fluid of a strongly ammciniacal odour, is 
heavier than air; its sp. gr. was found to be 1'13 at 25° (theory 
1"075). 1 vol. of water dissolves at 12° 1040 vols., at 25° 959 vols. 

of methylamine-gas; hence of all gases known it is dissolved by 
water in largest quantity. Charcoal absorbs it like ammonia; like 
the latter, it combines with its own vol. of hydrochloric acid, and 
with half its voL of carbonic acid gas. Methylamine restores the blue 
colour of reddened litmus, and produces white clouds with hydro¬ 
chloric acid vapours; it is inflammable and burns with a yellowish 
flame. Potassium heated in its vapour is converted into cyanide of 
potassium, hydrogen being liberated (CoHjN-f K=KC 3 N-f 5 H).— 

The aqueous solution of the base has the odour of the gas and a 
pungent caustic taste; with iodine it yields hydi’iodate of methylamine, 
and a red powder corresponding to iodide of nitrogen. With most of 
the metallic oxides methylamine exhibits the same deportment as 
ammonia; with salts of protoxide of copper it yields a bluish-white 
])rccipitate, which dissolves in an excess of the base, forming a deep- 
blue solution. The salts of cadmium, cobalt and nickel, are preci¬ 
pitated by methylamine; the precipitate docs not, however, dissolve 
in an excess of the base. With nitrate of silver a precipitate is pro¬ 
duced which redissolves in an excess of methylamine; the solution 
when allowed to evaporate spontaneously, deposits a black substance 
which does not explode, either by the action of heat or by percussion. 

Chloride of silver is easily soluble in a solution of methylamine.— 

Wurtz prepared the hydroefdorate of‘methylamine by boiling cyanu- 
rate of methyl with potassa, collecting the cooled gas in water, 
saturating with hydrochloric acid and evaporating. It crystallises in 
iridescent plates,, assuming the lustre of mothcr-of pearl after drying, 
and containing C^HgN, llCl. The platinum-salt, (JgHgN, HCl, PtClj, 
forms golden-yellow scales which are soluble in water. Nitrate of me¬ 
thylamine crystallises in transparent prisms which are soluble in water. 

EtiiTiaiutaie is prepared, like the preceding base, by heating its 
hydrochlorate with lime. The gas thus evolved is condensed in a 
refrigerated receiver. Ethylamine is a very mobile liquid which 
boils at 18°. It possesses a penetrating ammoniacal odour, restores 
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Ibe blue laolour of reddened litmus paper, and bums with a bluish 
’flahaei V it is sdluble in ^vater inwall proportions, and exhibits the same 
deportment arith metallic oxidcii as methylamine. When mixed with 
qxaiic ether it soon deposits crystals of ethyloxamide, CgHgNOa. Ethyl- 
amine has the composition C^HyN. HydrocMorate cf etkylamine, 
C^HyN, HCl, is readily soluble in absolute alcohol; it crystallises in 
plates which fuse at temperatures higher than 100°, and solidifies on 
cooling to a crystalline mass. The platinum-salt, C^HyN, HCl, 
PtCla, forms golden-yellow scales whidh are soluble in water. 

Amyiamlne. —Wurtz found that cyanate of amyl, prepared by 
distilling cyanate of potassa with sulphamylate of potassa, is readily 
decomposed by boiling with potassa. The products of this reaction 
are carbonate of potassa and amylamine which distils over, chiefly 
dissolved in water. On saturating the liquid thus obtained with 
hydrochloric acid, white unctuous scales of hydrochlorate of amyl¬ 
amine, CioHjgN, HCl, are formed, which are soluble in water and in 
alcohol, and are not altered in the air. The platinum-salt, 
CjoHjgN, HCl, PtClj, crystallises from water in golden-yellow plates. 
The hydrochlorate, when distilled with lime, yields the amylamine 
in a state of purity. It is a liquid of a pungent, bitter taste, and 
ammoniacal odour. Its aqueous solution precipitates the salts of 
silver and copper, and the precipitates are soluble in an excess of 
the base. Hydrated protoxide of copj)cr and chloiide of silver are 
somewhat less soluble in amylamine than in ethylamine, methyla¬ 
mine, and ammonia. 

Farther Series of Homolosrous Bases.— In an elaborate paper on 
the molecular constitution of the volatile organie bases, A. W. Hof- 
mann(l) describes a method by means of which not only the bases 
described by Wurtz, but a great number of other homologous 
volatile alkaloids may be produced. He found that, by the action of 
the bromides and iodides of the alcohol-radicals (methyl, ethyl, and 
amyl) upon ammonia, upon aniline, nitraniline, &c., 1, 3, or 3 equivs. 
of hydrogen in the former may be replaced by 1, 3, or 3 equivs. 
either of one or several of these radicals. The number of homo- 
logue volatile bases already prepared by Hofmann, according to 
this method, is very great, and the series of similar alkaloids, the 
existence of which may be antieipated with certainty, is almost 
infinite. We here give a synopsis of the formulae representing the 
terms of this interesting chain, as far as-they have been investigated 
by Hofmann. 


(1) Phil. Trans. 1850, I, 93; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIV. 117; Ann Ch. Phys. [3] 
XXX, 67 ; Chem. Soc. Qu. J. Ill, 279; J. Pharm. [3]XVIII, 161; Gerh. and Laur. C. 
R. 1850, 252; preliminary communication, Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 91; J. Pr. Chem. 
XLVIII, 243; Inttit. 1849, 258; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 184; XXX, 146; 3. Pharm. [3] ; 
XVII, 67, 288; Chem. Gaz. 1850, 276. ' 
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ll,H,C.sHg,N 

Aniline (pbenylainine)< 


H, II, Cjo (H^Cl), N 

ChloranlUite. 

il, H, c;„ (Il4nr), N 

Bromanlline. 

H.ll, C,5 (II^NOJ.N 
NitronlHne. 

H, II, C4II5, N 
Etbyiumine. 
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Ammonia (aa H, H, H, N: 

Imidogen^bases. ; Nitrile-basea. ’ 


C4H„C4Hj,CaHs,N 

UiethylaniUne. 


H,C 4 H.,C„H 4 ,N 

JBtbylanUiue. 

H,C*Hg,C,aHs,N 

Metbylaniline. 

H,C,„H„,C«Hs,N . 

Amylaniline. 

h,C 4 H„c,j(H 4 C 1 ),n 

Ethylocbloraniline. 

II,C4ll5, C,2(Il4Br),N 
Ethylobrumaniiine. 


CjHj,C4Hj,€„H„N 
Metbylethytaniltne. - 

CjjHjj, CjgHg, N 
Diamylaoliiiie. 

C 4 HJ, CigHj, N 
Ethylamylsnliine. 

C4H5, C4n6,C,g(H4Cl),N 
DietbylochloroniUne. 


Va#l|icr> 

•MtcaM 

botnolo- 

gonabawa 


II,C4lL„ C,„ (Il 4 N 04 ),N 

E tbylonitrani line. 

H,C 4 lI„C 4 ll 5 ,N 

Diethylamine. 


C 4 H„C 4 H 5 ,C 4 H„N. 

Triethylamlne. 


This synopsis exhibits a perspicuous survey of these substances, 
of their mutual connection, and of the molecular arrangement of 
their elements. We now pass on to a description of the preparation 
and of the most important properties of the several compounds. 

Kthyiamiae.—Bromide of ethyl acts but very slowly upon am¬ 
monia in the cold; a mixture of the bromide w'ith an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of ammonia deposits after 24 hours a copious precipitate of 
bromide of ammonium, the mothei*-liquor retaining hydrobromate of 
cthylamine, together with the free base. If concentrated ammonia- 
solution, mixed with an excess of bromide of ethyl, be scaled into 
a piece of combustion-tube of about 2 feet in length, and the mixture 
be immersed into boiling water, a lively ebullition ensues, and the 
transformation is rapidly accomplished. It may be considered as 
complete when the bromide of ethyl, after a quarter of an hour’s 
ebullition, ceases to diminish in volume. The tube now contains 
hydrobromate of ethylaminc, which, by distillation with lime, yields 
the base with all the properties described by Wurtz (see p. 272). 
Hofmann has established the composition of the ethylamine thus 
produced by the analysis of the platinum-salt. The reaction is 
represented by, the equation, H 3 N -f C 4 HgBr=C 4 HyN, HBr. 

Diettayiainine. —Ethylamine, when treated in a similar manner 
with an excess of bromide of ethyl, yields after a few hours hydro¬ 
bromate of diethylamine which is deposited in needles from the 
j'ellow solution. On distilling this salt with potassa the base itself 
passes over. It is a very volatile, inflammable, strongly^ allcAline. 
liquid which is very readily soluble in water. The analysis of the 
platinum-salt, which crystallises in orange-red grains, led to the 

von. III. T 
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C8HnN = CJ-l5, C.iHg, H, N. Hence diethylamiue is iso¬ 
meric with butylamiiie (p. 270). 

Trletliyiamine. —A eonccntratcd solution of dicthylamine, when 
mixed with bromide of ethyl, solidifies, after a short ebjillition, into a 
mass of fibrous crystals, which are the hydrobromatc of dicthyla- 
mine. Distillations of this salt with potassa yields the triethylaminc 
as a liquid which is still very volatile, inflammable, and soluble 
in water, but less so than the preceding base. The platinum-double-salt 
forms large, regular, magnificently orange-red rhombic crystals. The 
analysis of this salt led to the formula C].,UigN = C4Hr,, C4H5, C4II5, N 
for triethylamine.—On treating this base again with bromide of. 
ethyl, there are formed, together with hydrobromatc of triethylamine, 
white, opaque, granular crystals, udiose investigation we arc pro¬ 
mised.—Hofmann thinks that piios])horettcd and arsenietted hy¬ 
drogen may possibly comport themselves with the chlorine-, brominc- 
and iodine-compounds of the alcohol-radicals in a similar manner 
as ammonia ; in this case the com])ound C(-,Hj)P, discovered by 
P. Thenard,(l) would correspond in the phosphoretted methyl-series 
to triethylamine. 

Ktiiyianiiine. —Aniline, when gently heated with an excess of 
bromide of ethyl, yields flat four-sided tables of hydrobromatc of 
ethylaniline; if an excess of aniline be enqdoycd, the new base 
remains in the mothcr-litjuor, hydrobromatc of aniline being deposited 
in ])rismatic crystals.—Ethylaniline, in a state; of purity, is obtained 
by decom])osing the; hydrobromatc with concentrated potassa and 
rectifying the base sej)arated, previously desiccated by potassa. It is 
a colourless liquid, powerfully refracting light, and rajndly turning 
brown on cxj)Osure to the atmosph(;re. Its odour is similar to that 
of aniline. It boils constantly at 201°, and has at 18° the sp. gr. 
0‘954. Ethylaniline docs not exhibit the violet reaction with h}q) 0 - 
chloritcs, which is characteristic of aniline, but its solution in acids 
imi)arts to fir-wood the yellow colour. In contact with dry chromic 
acid it is inflamed like aniline. The formula of ethylaniline is 
C,2lP,C4lP,H, N. The salts of this base arc very soluble in water, 
and crystallise hetter from alcohol than from w'ater. Hydrobromate 
of ethylaniline, CjgHjjN, HBr, forms large, vciy regular tables, 
which arc obtained by the spontaneous evaporation of the alcoholic 
solution. When gently heated, this salt sublimes without decom¬ 
position, but is split into bromide of ethyl and aniline, when exposed 
to a rapidly rising temperature. — The platinum-salt, CigH„N, 
HCl, PtCl 2 , is more soluble in water than the corresponding aniline- 
compound. It crystallises in yellow needles, frequently of an inch in 
length.-r-Terchloride of gold and protochloride of mercury yield, 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 497. 
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Avith cthylaiiiliiie, yellow, oily precipitates, which are readily decom- 
])oscd. llroniinc gives rise to the forpiation of. two crystalline com- 
jjounds, one of which is basic, the other being indijBferent. On 
]iassing a current of cyanogen into an alcoholic solution of the base, 
short yellow ])risms are deposited, ])robiibly of cyanethylauilinc 
Cy, Cj,,TI,jN. Chloride of cyanogen is readily aijsorbed by cthylani- 
linc, tlic base becomes hot, and a resinous mixture is formed of a 
neutral oil and tin; hydrochlorate of an oily volatile base. Phosgene- 
gas gives rise to the formation of hydrochlorate of ethylaniline and of 
a lifpiid not yet farther examined. 

»ictiiyiu.uUiiic. —On gently heating a mixture of ethylaniline with 
a large, excess of bromide of ethyl, large four-sided tables of hydro- 
brc>inatc of dicthylaniline arc de])osit(‘d, the mother-liquor retaining 
oidy coloured bromide of ethyl. The base is separated from this 
salt in a similar manner as ethylaniline; it boils at 213°'5, has a sp. gr. 
0-931) at 18°, and is not altered wlum in contact with the atmo- 
sjdiere. With chloride of lime, and with fir-w'ood, it comports 
itself like ethylaniline. Analysis led to the formula C 2 f,H]r,N = 
C,2TI., C4II5, C4II5, N. Hydmbromate of diethylaniline, C2„II]j;N, 
Ililr, when gently heated, sublimes without decom{)Osition, like the 
corresponding ethylaiiiline-salt; w hen ra])idly heated, it splits into 
bromide of ethyl and ethylaniline. The platinum-salt, 

IICI, PtClq, is less soluble, both in alcohol and water, than the 
corresponding salt of ethylaniline.—Diethylaniline, when again loft 
in contact w'ith bromide of ethyl for some time, does not appear to 
undergo any'^ farther decomj)osition. 

Etbyiociiioranliiiic. —A solution of chloraniline in bromide of 
ethyl, when heated for some days, deposits the hyclrobromate of 
a yellow-, oily base, which Hofinaiin con.siders as cthylocliloraniline, 
C]c,II,(,ClN. If this substance be heated again to 100°, for 2 days, 
with an excess of bromide of ethyl, it assimilates a second equivalent of 
ethyl, and is converted into dichtoretJiylanilme, CooHjjClN, w-hose 
)ilatinum-double-salt contains 2.5-3 per cent of platinum (found 
21-5). Doth these bases remain liquid even in the cold. They have 
the odour of anise-seed, and form very soluble salts. Bi-omaniline 
exhibits the same deportment w-ith bromide of ethyl. 

uthyioiittrwnlilnc.— Nitranilinc, when dis.solved in bromide of 
ethyl, is converted, even at the eoinruon temperature, but more readily 
by ebullition, into hydrobromate of ethylonitraniliue, which is depo¬ 
sited in large pale-yelloAV crystals. Addition of an alkali to this 
salt separates the base in form of a brown oil, w-hich after some time 
solidifies iiito a crystalline mass. Ethylonitraniline is readily soluble 
in alcohol and ether, less so in boiling water, from w-hich it 
crystallises in stellar grou])s of y-ellow' needles. Its salts arc as 
soluble as the corresponding compounds of nitranilinc. I'hc analysis 
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of the platinum-double-salt led to the formula CjeHj(,N 204 , HCl, 
rtClg (theory 20*51, exp. 20*23 per eent of platinum). 

mctbyianlllne.—A mixture of aniline and bromide of ethyl rapidly 
solidifies to a ervstalline mass of hydrobromate of mcthylaniline. 
If iodide of methyl be substituted for the bromide, the mixture 
enters at onee into ebullition. The base, separated from the hydro- 
broinate or hydriodate, is a transparent oil, which boils at 192°, and 
imparts a blue eoloiu* to a solution of chloride of lime, though in a 
less decided manner than aniline ; it has a peculiar odour dilFer- 
ing from that of aniline. The analysis of the platinum-doublc- 
salt, whicli is readily decomposed, led to • the formula CuH,N = 
CijIIs, C 2 H 3 , n, N, for the base (exp. 31*55, theory 31*52 percent 
of platinum). 

Methyiethyiantilne.—A mixture of iodide of methyl and ethylaniline 
solidifies, after several days’ exposure to 100 °, to a ci*ystallinc com¬ 
pound. The base contained thei*ein smells like the preceding one, 
but acts no longer upon chloride of lime. Its salts arc so soluble, 
that they arc scarcely capable of crystallising. Even the platinum- 
salt is a yellow oil. Hofmann colliders this base as C,sH, 3 N = 
C^i2Hr„C4H,,aH3,N. 

Aniyiaiiiiliie.—The action of bromide of arnyl upon aniline gives 
rise to the formation of splendid crystals of hydrobromate of aniline, 
amylaniline remaining in solution. If the bromide of amyl be in 
excess, and the mixture! be heated in the water-bath, the whole of 
the aniline is converted into hydrobr*omatc of amylaniline. Sepa¬ 
rated from the hydrobromate by potassa, it is a colourless oil, possess¬ 
ing at the common tcmpei*ature the odour of roses, but smelling 
strongly of fnsel-oil, when heated. It boils constantljr at 258° 
(3x18° higher than ethylaniline).' Its salts, w’ith hydrochloric, 
with hydrobromic, and with oxalic acid, are pretty insoluble, and 
unctuous to the, touch; when heated with water, they collect as an 
oily layer on the surface of the liquid. The platinum-salt is yellow 
and unctuous. 'J’he composition of amylaniline is C 22 H 17 N = 
C,2ll5,C„Il,„M,N. 

niamyiaiiiiine is obtained in the form of the hydrobromate, by ex¬ 
posing a mixture of amylaniline with bromide of amyl, for several 
d‘ays, to a temperature of 100°. The base is separated like the pre¬ 
ceding ones; it boils between 275° and 280°. Its salts are soluble 
with difficulty. The composition of the base, determined by the 
analysis of the platinum-double-salt, is CaglloyN = CjoHj, 

^* 

AmyietliylaniUne is formed by the action of bromide of ethyl 
upon amylaniline, at the temperature of the water-bath. It is a 
colourless oil, boiling at 262°. The hydrochlorate and the hydro¬ 
bromate crystallise with facility; the platinum-salt is an orange- 
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ycjilow crystalline mass, by whose analysis the formula CggHjiN = 
C 4 Hg, N, of ethylamylaniline was established. The 
same body, with ex.actly the same properties, is obtained by the 
action of bromide of amyl upon cthylaniliuc. llydrobromate of 
ethylamylaniline, when heated, sj)lits into bromide of amyl and 
ethylaniliue. 

In concluding his paper, Hofmann directs attention to the great 
nunihcr of isomerisms which are pointed out by these researches. 
Tolnidiftc is isomeric with methylaiiiline (Cj^lIjjN); the two bases 
differ however essentially in their ])roperties. In a similar manner, 
ciimidinc is isomeric with methylethylanilinc (C^gHjaN), &c.; ethyl- 
amine with dimethylaniine (CjlI^N); butylamiue with dicthylaminc 
(CJliiN), &c. 

Nitromcsidine. —Maule(l) has obtained a new organic base, which 
he calls idtroinesidine, by decomposing an alcoholic solution of dini- 
tromesitilole, Cjgllj,, (N 04 ) 2 , (isomeric with diuitrocumole) by means 
of hydrosulphuric acid. It has the same composition as uitro- 
cumidine, viz. CigIIj 2 N 204 =CigHi 2 (NOJ N. Nitromesidine forms 
long golden-j^cllow needles, fuiing below 100*^, and volatile, without 
decomposition, at the temperature of boiling water; they are readily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, forming neutral solutions of a disagree¬ 
able, bitter taste. The salts of nitromesidine are soluble in alcoliol; 
their reaction is acid; most of them are decom])os('.d by water. 
Hijdrochlorute of ?n7ro»iCA/r///<e,C]glI j 2 ^^ 2 ^ 4 ’ 100°), erystallises 

in colourless needles. The platinum-salt, CjglljjNgOi., IlCl, PtCL, 
is obtained by mixing saturated solutions of bichloride of ])latinum 
and hydi’ochlorate of nitromesidine; it forms groups of yellow'crystals. 
The sulj)hate ciystallises in white satiny needles, which are readily 
decomposed by water. Phosphate of nitromesidine, 3 C,glIinN 204 , 
3 HO, I’Og (at 100°) crystallises in orange-yellow plates.—The action 
of bromine upon nitromesidine is very violent, qnd gives rise to a 
dark, oily substance; w hile nitrocumidiue by this treatment is con¬ 
verted into a solid crystalline body. The alcoholic solution of this 
base, w’hen cx])oscd to the action of chlorine, yields a white mass, 
soluble in hot ether.—Trinitromesitilolc, CjgHi, (N 04 ) 3 , i» but slowly 
attacked by hydi-osulphuric acid; it likewise gives rise to the forma¬ 
tion of a basic body. 


Alcohols and Collateral jwatters.—iodide of Methyl.— With re¬ 
gard to the decomposition of iodide of methyl by zinc, see iodide of ethyl. 

Salicylate of Oxide of Methyl. Aulsole. —By distilling salicylate of 
oxide of methyl, or anisic acid (CjellgHg), which is isomeriewnth this sub- 


Aoiyl- 

ethylaiii. 

line. 


(1) Chem. Soc. Qti. J. II, IIC, Aim. Cli. Pharni. LXXI, 137. 
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<rt“oxi^e*Jf stance, with an excess baryta, Cali oui-s sometime since(J) prepared 
methyl, a compoutid whicli he termed aiiisole. lie has now pnbH.shcd some 
new investigations on this substance(2).—Anisole, from wliiehcver of 
these two coin])Ounds it is prepared, is a colourless licpiid of an agree¬ 
able aromatic odour, boiling at 152'^ and of sp. gr. O'ODl, at 15"'.— 
It forms wuth an equal weight of eonceutrated sul^ihuric acid, a 
mixture which is perfectly soluble in water; on saturating the acid 
liquid with carbonate, of baryta a coniiiound is obtained which is 
deposited in white, lustrous jilates when the filtrate is evaporated. On 
treating anisole with fuming sulphuric acid, an excess being avoided, 
the same acid is produced; but when the acid mixture is treated with 
w^atcr, crystalline Hocks are deposited, which crystallise from the 
alcoholic solution in the form of delicate needles.—Anisole forms 
with chlorine and bromine crystallisable products of substitution.—If 
fuming nitric acid is added in small quantities at a time to ani.sole, 
which is kept cool by being surrounded by ice, a hlacki.sh-blue oily 
liquid is formed, which is puidfied by uashiug with water containing 
a small quantity of potassa in solution, dried by fused chloride of 
calcium, and then carefully distilleck In this process unchanged 
anisole first passes over and then niiraniso/e, Cj 4 lI-(N 0 J 02 , whieli is 
an amber-coloured liquid, heavier than water, and is not attacked by 
aijueous solution of jiotassa even when heated ; it is dissolved by 
moderately-warmed sulphuric acid, and is again precijiitated unchanged 
by addition of water. "When heated with fuming nitric acid it is 
converted into diuitranisole and trinitranisole. Dbiifruniaole, 
Ci 4 lIe(N 0 j). 202 , is imuH'diati'ly formed on treating anisole with 
fuming nitric acid and allowing the mixture to boil for some minutes; 
it had ])reviously been obtained by Cahours(‘l) on treating anisic acid 
with fuming nitric acid (comp. p. 280). Trhiitranifiole, Cj ,ll-(N 04 )., 02 , 
is also formed by the treatment of anisole with a mixture of t;qual 
parts of fuming nitric and sulphuric acids, and had likewise been 
prepared by Cab ours at an earlier perioil by the action of the mix¬ 
ture of acids on anisic acid(4). 

By the treatment of nitranisole with an aleoholic solution of 
sulphide of ammonium sulphur is dej)Osited, and a base is formed, 
which has received the name of anisidinc. The alcoholic solution is 


(1) Ann. Ch. Rhys. [3] X, 327. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVJI, 439; J. Pr. Cheiri. XLIX, 202; Compt. Rend. 
XXVllI, 38t (in abstr.); Instit. 1849, 89; J. Pr. Chcni. XLVII, 423; Phil. Mag. 

[3] XXXIV, 470. In this abstract Cahoiirs, moreover, incidentally states that the 
second product of the action of fuming nitric acid upon t olnole, the crystalline di»iitrot ohiolc 
])rodiices a base wlicn treated with an alcoholic solution of sul)>hidc of ammonium. In 
the same manner as uitrotoluole yields toluidinc, the latter is converted into nUrvlotuidine 
C„U«(NO,.)N. 

(3) Annual Report for 1817 and 1818, T, •112. 

(4) Annual Report for 1847 and 1818, I, 412. 
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(;vai)oratcd at a gcutle heat to ^ or ^ of its original volume, and to 
the brown liquid hydrochloric acid is added in slight excess. Some m^tbyi. 
water is then added, the sulphur separated by filtration, and the ^"‘*°**‘ 
brownish-yellow filtrate evaporated at a gentle heat to crystallisation. 

The needles of hydrochloratc of anisidine which have crystallised out 
of the solution arc dried between bibulous paper and distilled with 
concentrated solution of potassa, when the anisidine passes over as 
an oil with the aqueous vaj)our and solidifies on cooling. The com¬ 
position of anisidine is Cj^llgNOg, and it is distinguished from, 
toluidine merely by containing 2 equivs. of oxygen. It yields crys- 
tallisable salts with hydrochloric, nitric, sul|)huric, and oxalic acids; 
and its hydrochloric solution gives with bichloride 'of })Iatinum a 
double salt which ciystallises in yellow needles.—An alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of diuitranisole is I’apidly act(‘d upon by sulphide of ammonium. 

The solution, filtered from the separated sulphur, is evaporated to ^ of 
its volume, and then heated to ebullition with a slight excess of dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Addition of ammonia then throws dowm a 
reddish crystalline precipitate which is washed with water and recrys¬ 
tallised from boiling alcohol. Nitranisidine, C,Jdy(N 04 )N 02 , is 
thus obtained in garnet-red, lustrous needles; it is msoluble in cold, 
but pretty soluble in hot water, and dissolves with facility in ether. 

It forms crystallisable salts with nitric, sulphuric, and hydrochloric 
•acids; it fuses at a gentle heat, and when gradually heated more 
strongly yellow vapours arc evolved which solidify in delicate yellow 
needles. Fuming nitric acid converts it into a viscid mass no longer 
possessed of basic j)roj)erties : a similar effect is jiroduced by bi-ominc. 
Hydrochloratc of nitranisidine, Cj 4 ng(A'Oj,)N 02 , HCl, cVystallises, 
from the solution of the base in hydrochlone acid, in brownish 
needles w'hich may be; obtained nearly colourless by pi-essure between 
bibulous paper and repeated rccrystallisation. It is slightly soluble 
in cold, and dissolves readily in boiling water. From a mixture of 
the hot solutions of this salt and of bichloride of platinum the 
double salt Cj 4 H^{NO 4 )N 02 , llCl-hPtClg is deposited oh cooling in 
brownish-orange-coloured needles. The hydrobromate corresponds 
in its composition to the hydrochlor/ite, and likewise crystallises in 
needles; the sulphate, C,jIIj^(N 04 )N 02 , 110 , SO.., and the nitrate, 
which is of a corresponding composition, also crystallise in needles 
and are both obtained by dissolving the base in the dilute and 
slightly warmed acids. If crystals of nitranisidine arc brought into 
contact with chloride of benzoyl no action takes place in the cold, but 
on gradually raising the temperature hydrochloric acid is formed 
together with nitrobenzanisidide, C 2 j<II] 2 (i^ 04 )N 04 , a compound 
which is analogous to benzamide or benzanilide. By extracting the 
product successively with pure water, hydrochloric acid, and alkaline 
water, and rccrystallising the residue from boiling alcohol, this com¬ 
pound is obtained in small, felted, yellowish needles which are not in 
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degree soluble in water, and only slightly soluble in ether, 
methri- When gently heated the crystals fuse and volatilise, and are dissolved 
by .sidphuric acid, at a moderate temperature, with a reddish-brown 
colour. In a similar manner chloride of cinnamyl yields nitro- 
cinnanisidide, Cgalli^CNO^)^©^, in small yellowish needles; chloride 
of cumyl and chloride of anisyl likewise yield analogous compounds. 
— Trinitraniaole, when heated with an alcoholic solution of sulphide 
of ammonium, yields a blood-red liquid which speedily becomes dark- 
brown and finally solidifies; the liquid is heated to ebullition, 
evaporated to about and treated with hydrochloric acid in 
excess; when ‘boiled and filtered the brownish filtrate yields on 
addition of ammonia, dark-red flocks which after being washed and 
dried form a non-crj'stalline red powder. This compound is dini- 
tranisidine, Cj 4 H 7 (N 04 ,) 3 N 02 , which is scarcely at all soluble in cold 
and only slightly soluble in boiling water. It is little soluble in cold 
alcohol, pretty soluble in hot alcohol, and only slightly in hot ether; 
from the two latter solutions it crystallises in violet-coloured needles. 
With hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric acids, if not employed in 
excess, it forms soluble and crystallisable salts which are decomposed 
by water with sef)aratiou of the base. By fuming nitric acid it is 
violently attacked at the boiling temperature, and converted into a 
brownish-yellow resinous mass which dissolves with a brown colour in 
potassa. 

By the action of fuming nitric acid upon anisic acid, or upon 
nitranisic acid, there is formed, in addition to dinitranisolc or trini- 
trcinisole, moreover, a new crystallisable acid which has received the 
name of chrysmiisic acid. In order to obtain this acid in large 
quantity dry nitranisic acid is gently boih'd for from half to three- 
quarters of an hour, with from 2^ to 3 times its weight of fuming 
nitric acid, and the liquid poured into from 15 to 20 times its volume 
of water. A mixture of chrysanisic acid with dinitranisolc or trini- 
tranisole separates as a yellow oil which soon solidifies. The solid 
mass is now pulverised, the chrysanisic acid extracted by dilute 
ammonia, and the extract evaporated to crystallisation. The 
ammonia-salt which crystallises out of the solution is dissolved in 
water and decomposed by dilute nitric acid; the precipitated yellow 
flocks of chrysanisic acid, after being washed with water, are dried 
on a porous tile aiid between bibulous paper, and recrystalliscd from 
boiling alcohol. Chrysanisic acid is thus obtained in small, lustrous, 
golden-yellow, rhombic plates of the formula being 

isomeric with trinitranisolc. It does not dissolve to any perceptible 
extent in cold, and only slightly in boiling water ; it scarcely dissolves 
in cold alcohol, but abundantly in boiling alcohol, and also in ether. 
This compound fuses at a moderate heat, and evolves yellow va})ours 
which condense to shining plates. When boiled with concentrated 
nitric acid it is converted into picric acid, and when distilled with 
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chloride of lime a large quantity of chloropicrin is produced. If accu- 
rately neutralised by potassa it forms a readily soluble salt which is de- 
composed into a brown mass on addition of a larger quantity of potassa. 
From the solution of this acid in dilute ammonia, the ammonia-salt* 
crystallises in small brown needles, NH^O, CJ.H 4 N 3 O 13 . The solu¬ 
tion of this salt forms various precipitates w'ith ^e salts of the metallic 
oxides ; for example, with the salts of the protoxide of copper the 
precipitate is gelatinous and greenish-yellow, with salts of sesquioxide 
of iron it is bright-yellow, with zinc-salts likewise bright-yellow, with 
protochloride of mercury, if concentrated solutions be employed, it 
is reddish-yellow. The solution forms with acetate of lead a chrome- 
yellow, fiocky precipitate, and with nitrate of silver it produces 
yellow flocks of the composition AgO, CJ 4 H 4 N 3 OJ 3 . By passing 
hydrochloric acid gas into an alcoholic solution of the acid, boiling 
the liquid, adding water, washing the precipitate thus formed first 
w’ith ammoniacal and then with pure water, and finally recrystallising 
from boiling alcohol, the chrysanisate of oxide of ethyl, C 4 H 3 O, 
C 14 H 4 N 3 OJ 3 , is obtained in shining golden-yellow plates. 

If the vapour of anhydrous sulphuric acid is passed into anisole, 
placed in a frigorific mixture, the liquid assumes a thicker consist¬ 
ence. On addition of water the undccomposed anisole floats upon 
the surface;, sul})hanisolic acid remains in solution, whilst sulphani- 
solidc, CJ 4 H 7 SO 4 , separates in delicate needles. "NAnien rccrystallised 
from boiling alcohol it forms needles of a silvery lustre. When 
gently heated these needles fuse, and if more strongly heated, 
sublime; in concentrated sulphuric acid they dissolve with formation 
of sulphanisolic acid. 

Chloroform. — Soubeiran andMialhe(l) have published investiga¬ 
tions regarding the difference between the chloroform prepsired from 
wood-spirit and that obtained from spirit of winc(3). The former 
possesses an empyreumatic odour and induces nausea ; it is specifically 
lighter (1*413) than the latter (1*496 at 12°), and causes indispo¬ 
sition when inhaled.—^According to these chemists, chloroform pre¬ 
pared from wood-spirit is contaminatcd*with an empyreumatic, chlorin¬ 
ated oil which burns w'ith a smoky flame and of which about 30 grms. 
could be separated from 500 grms. of chloroform. This oil is lighter 
than water, and commences to boil at 85°, but the boiling-point rises 
to 133°. By mere rectification this oil cannot be completely sepa¬ 
rated; but by rectification with concentrated sulphuric acid the 
greater part is destroyed.—In preparing chloroform from spirit of 


(1) J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 5; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 225; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIIl, 86. 

(2) Carl has published investigations on the preparation of chloroform from spirits of 
wine (Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XVlIl, 113) ; Dorvault upon testing it (J. Chim. Med. [3] 
V, 41) ; a collcctipii of recipes for preparing chloroform is given in the Ann. Ch. Pharm. 
LXXIl, 94. 
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wine a similar oil is likewise formed, but in smaller quantity; JW) 
kilogrammes of chloroform gave, on rectification in a water-bath, only 
40 grms. of this oil as residue; this oil is heavier than water, smells 
differently from tliat-which is formed in the preparation of chloroform 
from wood-spirit, and possesses a diffci’ent boiling-jioint, vaiying 
between 68° and 117°.—They moreover I’cmark that chloroform 
when poured upon a double filter is solidified by the cold produced 
by its own evaporation; the chloroform which evaporates at the edges 
of the filter leaves the remaining portion frozen in white tufts. 

Aicobui. —Despretz(l) has observed that absolute alcohol which 
was surrounded by liquid protoxide of nitrogen, the latter being 
placed moreover in a mixture of solid carbonic acid and ether, became 
thick under the bell of an air-pumji, and on one occasion it even 
appeared to be solidified on the surface. 

Bussy(2) has described the arrangement j)roposcd by Conaty(3) 
for determining by the boiling-point the proportion of alcohol con¬ 
tained in a mixture ; he has likewise described Silbetinann^s(4) appa- 
i*atus for determining the amount of alcohol by expansion. He states 
that by the former the ])roportion of alcohol, even to 1 per cent, may 
be accurately found. An apparatus for determining, by means of 
expansion, the proportion of alcohol contained in a mixture has also 
been described by Makins(5). For details we refer to the original 
memoirs. 

Alcohoiatcs. —Choduew(G) has jmblished investigations upon the 
alcoholates whose existence has been doubted by Einbrodt(7).—By 
dissolving dehydrated nitrate of magnesia in alcohol of 0‘795 at 20°, 
boiling the solution, filtering whilst boiling hot, and allowing the 
filtrate to cool in a well-closed vessel, Chodnew obtained a white 
mass resembling margarin, which was fusible*, by heat; when ]>resscd as 
much as possible between filtering j)aper it showed the composition 
MgO, NOg-f-S C^HgOo. When a solution of anhydrous nitrate of 
magnesia in alcohol w’as evaporated in the air, moisture was invariably 
attracted, and a salt finally crystallised with 0 equivs. of water.— 
From a saturated solution of'chloride of calcium in hot alcohol of 
0‘795 sp. gr. at 20°, containing about 1 per cent of water, no crystals 
were deposited on cooling; the liquid evaporated to a syrupy con¬ 
sistence gave on cooling a solid white mass which, after being pressed 
between bibulous paper, was soft and deliquescent, and contained 
60'6 per cent of chloride of calcium. A solution of chloride of 


(1) Loc. cit p. 256. (2) J. Pharm. [3] XV, 89. 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, TI, 13. 

(4) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 14. 

(5) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 224. 

(6) Petersb. Acad. Bull. VIII, 137 ; Ann. Cli. Pharm. LXXI, 241; J. Pr. Chem. 
XLIX, 107. 

(7) Comp. Annual Rcimrt for 1847 and 1848, II, 14. 
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eatciulii in alcohol of 0-71)5 sp. gr. at 20° by standing for some days 
in vacuo over sulphuric acid becaiiie thick and viscid, but no crystals 
were deposited; on cooling a portion in ice a crystalline tallowy mass 
WHS obtained, and after being- thoroughly pressed exhibited the com¬ 
position 3 CaCl 4 -2 0 ,^ 11502 -f 2 HO ; the other portion, by continued 
exposure in vacuo, beeaiue after 12 days dry and solid, and then con¬ 
tained CO'S yier cent of chloride of calcium, whilst the former contained 
6 O -4 per cent. By dissolving chloride of calcium in wai-ni alcohol of 
0-790 sp. gr. at 23°, quickly filtering the solution and cooling the 
filtrate in ice, a crystalline white substance was obtained, which, after 
being well pressed, exhibited the composition CaCl + 2 C 4 Hp 02 . 

Ether. —Soubciran(l) has described an ap})aratu'S for preparing 
tither on the large scale, in which rectified ether is at once obtained. 
In this, as in the more recent aj)j)aratus for distilling brandy, the 
first condensers are maintained sufficiently warm to evaporate the 
])ure ether. He reconnneuds the temperature of the ether mixture to 
be ke])t constantly at 130°, since at 140° a gaseous carbohydrogen is 
continually formed. 

Mohi’(2) has written against the ethyl-theory, and has endea- 
v'oured to give a better explanation of the formation of ether. He 
statt;s, that 1 etjuiv. of spirit of wine, and 2 equivs. of sulj)huric acid, 
give 1 equiv. of water, and a com})ound Cj^llgOj, which he terms. 
aldidc, and S,>Or,; the compound C is decomposed, when 

mor(“. strongly heated in the hottest parts of the vessel, into ether, 
C,H,0, and sulphuric acid, 2 SO^; the latter again forming, with 
spirit of wine in the cooler parts of the mixture, aldidc-hyposul- 
phm-ic acid, C^ll^S.iO-. In the formation of ethers of ox 3 "geuated 
-acids, the spirit of wine loses 1 equiv. of hj'drogen, and the hypo¬ 
thetical anhydrous acid 1 equiv. of oxygen; 1 equiv. of water being 
Ibrrned, the residuarj' elements uniting to produce ether. In the 
formation of ether, by means of hydrogen-acids, 1 equiv. of hydrogen 
in the alcohol unites with 1 equiv. of oxygen to form water, and 
1 equiv. of the oxygen of the spirit of wine unites with 1 equiv. of the 
hj^drogcu contained in the acid; 2 equivs. of water being formed 
together with the ether. Mohr adopts the view first enunciated, but 
in his opinion not farther elaborated by Poggendorff (3), that the 
compound ethers are to be considei-ed as amides. He views oxa- 
mide, acetic ether, and analogous bodies, sulphammon, urea, and 
gun-cotton, as amidogen-compounds. 

lotilitc of Etliyl; Decomitusitlou by Metals. —Frankland (4) has 
published investigations regarding the isolation of the organic radi- 


(1) J. Pham. [3] XVI, 321. 

(2) Arch. Phiuui. [2] LVlIl, 150, 259. 

(3) I’ogg. Alin. X.XXVJl, 75. 

(4) Ueber die IsoUrung dcr Aelliyls, Inaugural dissertation, Maiburg, 1849; Aun. Ch. 
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cals. In the first place, he has studied the decomposition of iodide 
of ethyl by metals, under the influence of pressure and elevated 
temperatures. The iodide of ethyl employed for the purpose was 
obtained by treating 7 parts of jfliosjjhorus with 35 of absolute 
alcohol, in a vessel surrounded by iced water, and gradually adding 
23 parts of iodine. 'The liquid poured from the residue was distilled 
in a water-bath, the distillate being washed and mixed with iodine, 
until it remained slightly coloured ; it was then dried over chloride of 
calcium, and repeatedly rectified over a mixture of chloride of cal¬ 
cium, mercury, and protoxide of lead. "NVlien boiled under a 
bai'ometric pressure of 74G“'”’5, the thermometer, with its bulb in 
the vapour, indicated a temperature of 71°'6, and of 72°'2, with the 
bulb in the liquid; at 16° the sp. gr. was I'O IG l. The action of 
metals upon iodide of ethyl, or upon a mixture thereof with other 
liquids, was studied in the following manner. Frankland intro¬ 
duced the metal, in a finely-divided state, in a strong glass tube, 
closed by fusion at the louer extremity; the upper end of the tube 
was drawn out to a fine aperture, bent at right angles, and turned 
backwards. The liquid was introduced by alternately heating and 
cooling the tube, and after exhausting it of air, the drawn-out end 
was hermetically sealed, and the tube then heated in an oil-bath. 

The decomposition of pure iodide of ethyl commences at about 
150°; on the zinc and the glass white crystals are deposited, 
whilst a colourless, readily mobile liquid remains, and occupies about 
half the volume of the iodide of ethyl employed. After heating to 
150° for about two hours, the decomposition ap])eared to be com¬ 
pleted ; when the point of the tube was broken under water, about 40 
times its volume of an cther-like-smelling gas (A) mshed out, whilst 
gradually the above-mentioned readily mobile liquid disappeared; 
the gas burned with a bright flame, and was perfectly absorbed by 
freshly-boiled alcohol. The crj^stalline mass remaining in the tub(?, 
dissolved in v/ater with powerful eflervesecnce, and the evolution of 
an analogous gas (B). The solution contained iodide of zinc, and no 
organic substance, except a trace of undecomposed iodide of ethyl. 
The gas A was collected over a dilute solution of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, in order that it might he kept sufficiently long for the com¬ 
plete absorption of the vapour of undecomposed iodide of ethyl, 
without becoming mixed with atmospheric air, more particu¬ 
larly oxygen, by diffusion, which would have rendered the eudio- 
metrical determination uncertain. The sp. gr. of the gas, when thus 
purified and dried by caustic potassa, was l'525i by careful endio- 
metrical investigations, it was found that 100 volumes consisted of 


Pliarm. LXXI. 171 j Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 263; J. Pharni. [.3] XVII, 146. Gerhardt 
(Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1850, 11) objects to the term radical being applied to the gases 
which Frankland designates ethyl and methyl. 
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50-03 ethyl (C^H*), 25-79 methyl {C3H3), 21-70 clayl and 

2-48 nitrogen. Assuming that the sp. gr. of the gases 0465 and 
C 2 H 3 correspond, like CgHj, to a condensation to 2 volumes of the 
equivalents, as expressed by these formulae, the calculated sp. gr. of 
such a gaseous mixture is = 1-504.—The gas B evolved from the 
crystalline residue, whifch had been kept for aboutf 12 hours, and which 
only amounted to about TTjth of the volume of the gas A, was investi¬ 
gated in the same manner. If the proportion of nitrogen is not 
taken into consideration, 100 volumes contained 2-8 elayl, from 72-0 
to 74-8 ethyl, and from 22-4 to 25-3 methyl. On the other hand, 
the crystalline residue, which was decomposed by water immediately 
after the evolution of the gas A had ceased, yielded a gas which 
contained, after the separation of elayl and iodide of cth) l vapour 
by fuming sulphuric acid, and of the sulphurous acid by potassa, 
47-9 volumes of ethyl and 52-1 methyl.—Frankland considers 
it probable that the methyl in the crystalline residue is present 
in chemical combination, and the ethyl mei’cly as a mechanically 
mixed liquid. lie states, that the decomposition of iodide of ethyl by 
zinc ]»roceeds, first of all, in such a manner, that C 4 H 5 I and Zn are 
transformed into Znl-j -04115 (ethyl), a portion of the liberated ethyl 
being decomposed into clayl and methyl (04115 = 02112 + 02113 ), and 
that a portion of the latter probably unites with the iodide of zinc, in 
definite proportion, to produce the crystalline compound.—Since 
nu thyl and elayl probably boil at lower temperatures than that at 
which ethyl boils, Frankland conjectured that, on opening a decom¬ 
position-tube, the two former gases would escape first, and that the 
gas evolved from the last portion of the liquid would be pure ethyl. 
Experiment has confirmed this supposition; the gas, which after the 
opening of the tube was collected only when the evolution proceeded 
in a slow and regular stream, exhibited the composition C 4 II 5 after it 
had been freed from elayl and the vapours of iodide of ethyl by 
fuming sulphuric acid, and from sulphurous acid by potassa; accord¬ 
ing to a diffusion-experiment it exhibited exactly the deportment 
which a pure gas of 2-0 sp. gr. should show according to the law of 
Graham(l). This gas, which Frankland terms ethyl and considers 
to be represented by the formula C 4 H 5 , which corresponds to a con¬ 
densation to 2 volumes, is colourless, and possesses a slightly ethereal 
odour ; in the pure state, however, it is probably odourless. It burns 
with a highly lu m inous white flame, and is not condensed even at 18°, 
when it is passed with the accompanying methyl through a glass 
tube maintained at this temperature; in one of Oerstedt's condensing 


(1) Frankland recommends the observation of diffusion to distinguish ■whether the 
composition of a gas mixing -with the air remains constant, and whether the gas is to 
be viewed ns a pure compound. He likewise advises this method for determining the 
sp. gr. of smaller quantities of gas. 
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apparatus, however, it is converted, under a pressure of 2^ atmo¬ 
spheres at-1-3°, into a transparent mobile liquid; so that at the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere its boiling-point may lie at about 
— 23°. it is insoluble in water; one volume of absolute alcohol 
absorbs at 14°‘2, aud under a pressure of 744'“'"‘8,18’13 volumes, 
which are again eVolved on adding a small quantity of water; by 
fuming sulphuric and concentrated nitric acid or cbnunic acid it is 
not attacked; nor does it combine cither with iodine or sulphur 
even when heated ; but in contact with sulphur, at a red-heat, hydro- 
sulphuric acid is formed and carbon separated. When mixed with 
half its volume of oxygen and passed over spongy platinum it remains 
at the ordinary 'temperature unchanged ; if, on the other hand, it is 
gently warmed, the spongy platinum becomes red-hot, whilst watin’, 
and probably also marsh-gas, are formed with deposition of a small 
quantity of carbon. Pcntachloridc of antimony doe.s not absorb it 
even in direct sun-light; it is not actisd ujion by chlorine in the dark ; 
a dry mixture, however, of equal volumes of the two gases forms in 
diffused light a colourless liquid with change of volume, llrominc 
acts upon ethyl when both are exposed to solar irradiation and gently 
warmed. The products of decomposition will be accurately investi¬ 
gated by Frankland at a future jieriod. 

If equal parts of water and iodide of ethyl with zinc arc heated 
as above-mentioned in a closed glass tube, exhausted of air, decom¬ 
position takes place at a temperature even lower than that which is 
required for iodide of ethyl and zinc alone. After two hours the 
action appeared to have ceased; the liquid contents of the tube were 
thick, and solidified on cooling to a white amorphous ma.sa. On 
opening the tube under water containing some, sulphide of pota.s- 
sium, a .lai’ge quantity of gas escaped; the white residue remaining 
in the tube, smelling strongly of ether, contained however no 
organic body in chemical combination, but consisted of basic iodide 
of zinc, and evolved no gas when treated with water. The gas which 
escaped on opening the tube, and termed by Frankland methyl, 
has the composition CgH.,; it is a colourless gas, almost insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol, which absorbs 1’22 times its volume 
at 8°'8, and under a pressure of It possesses at first 

a feebly ethereal odour, which, after treatment with alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, completely disappeared. ft is not liquified even 
at —18°, nor at-f 3°, under a pressuw; of 20 atmospheres. Chlo¬ 
rine docs not act u])on it in the dark, but when the mixture is 
exposed to diffused daylight the colour of the chlorine quickly dis- 
apjicars. This gas is identical with that which is obtained in the 
decomposition of cyanide of ethyl by potassium(1), and by the elcc- 


0) Annual Report for 1847 anti 1848, II, 1(». 
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ti'olysis of acetic acid(l). Its formation is explained by the equation 
C 4 II 5 T +110 + 2 Zii=2 C 2 IJ 3 + Znl, ZnO : Franklarid rcconnnends 
this method for preparing itiethyl-gas, but advises that not more than 
3-5 grins, of the iodide should be introduced into one decomposition 
tube, ill order to prevent the temperature from rising above 180°, and 
that the tubes should be beated within a wooden chamber, which is 
furnished with a glass window, for tUe purpose of observing the course 
of the operation. 

If zinc is heated with iodide of ethyl and absolute alcohol, in a 
similar manner, the result is exactly the same, methyl-gas, ether, and 
basic iodide of. zinc being formed (C|^lI.I-f Zn = 2 Cgllj 

-h C^n.O H-ZnI, ZnO).—Equal volumes of iodide of uthyl and ether 
when maintained with zinc, in a similar manner, at about 150°, 
until the decomjiosition ajipcared to have been completed, yielded on 
cooling a thick oily liquid. On ojiening the tube only a feiv cubic 
centimeters of gas escaped, but a much more jiowcrful evolution of 
gas took place by treating the residue with water ; in 100 volumes 
the gas contained, independently of an .accidental admixture of 
iiitr(.g\ ii, 27‘7 ethyl, C8‘2 methyl, 4‘1 elayl. 

Iron, lead and copper, wdien heated in the above-mentioned 
manner with iodide of ethyl to from 150° to 200°, decompose 
scarcely a trace of the iodide. At about 1G0° arsenic forms, with 
iodide of ethyl, a blood-red liquid, which on cooling solidifies in magni¬ 
ficent crystals consisting probably of Asig. On opening the tube 
it was found to be a vacuum, and the crystalline mass, when treated 
with water, yielded no gas. Tin effects the decomjjosition of iodide 
of ethyl at about the same temperature as arsenic, the liquid iodide 
being slowly converted ihereby into a yellow, oily liquid, which 
on cooling became crystalline ; no evolution of gas Avas observed on 
opening the tube, nor on treating the residue with water. Potas¬ 
sium deconqioses iodide of ethyl at about 130° with facility, and 
forms products of decom])Osition which correspond with those 
obtained by means of zinc; the gases, however, which are formed 
in\ ariably contain a j)ortion of hydrogen, derived from the hydrate 
of potassa with which the potassium employed was coated. 

in a notice i’«;garding organic bodies which contain metals, phos¬ 
phorus, &c., Frankland(2) has farther stated that by acting with 
zinc upon iodide of methyl in the manner above-mentioned, methyl- 
gas is evolved, whilst in the dccomj)osition-tube a white crystalline 
residue remains, w hich is decomi)osed on adding wntcr with ignition 
and evolution of pure marsh-gas. When this residue is distilled in 
an apparatus filled with dry hydrogen-gas, it yields a coloiu-less. 


(1) Comp. p. 228 of this Report. 

(2) Ann. ch Vharm. LXXI, 213 ; Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 297; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] 
XXIX, 253; J. Pharm. [3] XVIT, 153. 
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penetrating, and disagreeably smelling liquid, which bums in con¬ 
tact with the air or oxygen with a brilliant greenish-blue flame, and 
formation of dense clouds of oxide of zinc. The vapour of this com¬ 
pound, mixed with a large quantity of methyl and marsh-gas, does 
not spontaneously inflame; when heated, however, it burns with the 
characteristic flame, and if a cold surface is held therein a metallic 
layer of zinc is deposited, and is surrounded by a ring of oxide. The 
vapours of this liquid appear to be highly poisonous; they decompose 
water with the same power as potassium, with formation of 1 equiv. 
of oxide of zinc to 2 equivs. of marsh-gas, proving the composition of 
the liquid to be CgHgZn, as confirmed by direct analysis (Cgll.^Zn-f 
HO = ZnO-}- 2 CH 2 ). Frankland proposes for this compound the 
term zinc-methyl, and considers it probable that it is capable of 
combining directly with oxygen, chlorine, &c., and deporting itself 
as a radical.—A corresponding ethyl-compound is formed in the 
decomposition of iodide of ethyl b 5 ^zincj zinc-ethyl, C^II^Zn, which 
is formed, is less volatile than zinc-methyl, and yields by decomposi¬ 
tion with water methyl-gas in addition to oxide of zinc (C^lIgZn-f 
HO = ZnO-f 2 C 2 H 3 ). Ih’om the existence of zinc-ethyl Frank¬ 
land explains the above-mentioned action of water upon the residue 
obtained by the action of zinc upon iodide of ethyl, and also the 
decomposition of the two latter bodies by the presence of water and 
alcohol j moreover, he is of opinion that zinc-ethyl is dissolved by 
anhydrous ether without decomposition, and by the subsequent 
addition of water is transformed into oxide of zinc and methyl-gas.— 
Frankland considers it probable that, in the above-mentioned decom¬ 
position of iodide of ethyl by arsenic or tin, these metals unite with 
ethyl to form new radicals similar to kakodyl; in fact, the product of 
decomposition obtained by means of arsenic, possesses an odour 
analogous to that'of kakod}d.—Iodide of methyl, iodide of cthjd, &c., 
are readily decomposed by phosphorus, and as no gas is eiolved, it is 
probable that bases containing phosphorus are formed which are 
similar to those discovered by P. Thenard.(l)—Frankland has 
given a synopsis of the compounds of 1 01 ^ more equivs. of hydrogen, 
methyl, ethyl, &c., with 1 equiv. of zinc, arsenic, antimony, or phos¬ 
phorus. The formation of these compounds he considers to be pro¬ 
bable, and several of them which are marked with an asterisk * have 
already been prepared. 


Dyrirogeo- Methyl- Ethyl- Propyl- Butyl- • Amyl- Phenyl- 

eerie*. series. series. series. series. series. series. 


H Zn 
HjAs 
*Jl*Sb 


*(C„H 3 ) Zn 

(C.,II,)xSb 

*(C,Ha)3P 


♦(C)TIa) Zn 
(CdbbAs 
(Cdb)xSb 

(CdbXtP 


(C„ny)Zn (CaHa)Zn (C,„H„) Zn Zn 

(CgH-^gAs (Cally^jAs (C)j,H„) 2A8 (C|2Hr,)2As 

(CBlV)xSb (CWxSb (C,„H„)xSb (C,2l?5)xSb 
(CgHy^jP (CgHgljP (CioHjj) 3P (C,2ll5)3P 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848,1, 497. 
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Bltioxisuipiioeariionate of Ethyl,— Desains(l) had obtained a com¬ 
pound CgHgS^Oo as the only product of the action of iodine upon 
xanthatc (xanthogenate) of potassa. Debus(3) has investigated the 
action of ammonia upon this compound. In order to prepare it. 
Debus recommends the employment of xanthate of potassa or of 
oxide of lead; the former he prepared according to the method of 
Sacc(3), and the latter by the following process :—To a solution of 
potassa in spirit of wine a quantity of bisulphide of carbon and 
hydrated protoxide of lead corrcsjionding to the potassa employed is 
added, and the w'hole left from 6 to 8 hours, with frequent agitation. 
After this time has elapsed, a mixture is obtained of sulphide of 
l(!ad with large colourless crystals of xanthate of leadanother portion 
of the latter is htsld in solution, and is separated from the filtrate on 
addition of water in long colourless needles. For the composition of 
xanthate of lead, Debus confirmed the formula PbO, C(jH.S^O; the 
salt is insoluble in cold water, alcohol, and ether. It is decomposed 
by boiling water with se})aration of sulphide of lead, sulphide of ethyl’ 
and probably dithionic acid. By dilute nitric acid it is transformed, 
after several hours, into a fatty substance, and by long contact or by 
concentrated acid into a yellow oil and sul])hatc of lead; it is not 
blackened by hydrosulphuric acid. At 122° the decomposition of 
this compound commences, and at 140°(4) a yellow oil distils over 
wliich possesses a variable boiling-point and is unaccompanied by the 
evolution of gas, whilst sulphide of lead remains behind and amounts 
in. weight to half.that of the salt (unployed.—When xanthate of lead 
is suspended in ordinary spirit of wiue, and iodine is added until the 
liquid remains permanently brown, the solution becomes clear and 
coloiirless after the removal of the excess of iodine by a portion of 
xanthate of lead; if this liquid is now mixed with an equal volume of 
water and allowed to stand for 10 or 12 hours at a temperature of 
about 12° the compound discovered by Desains crystallises out. 
This compound, which Debus terms hinoximlphocarbonate of ethyl, 
ciystallises in small white prisms which may easily be purified from a 
small portion of iodide qf lead by recrystallisation. In preparing 
binoxisulphocarbonate of ethyl from xanthate of potassa the alcoholic 
liquid, after treatment with iodine, may immediately be diluted with 
wat(!r and allowed to remain at a temperature of 12°. By employing a 
concentrated alcoholic solution of xanthate of potassa, binoxisulpho¬ 
carbonate of ethyl, after diluting its solution with water, scpaiutcs as 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 18. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 1; Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1850, 50: Chem. Gaz. 
1850, 143. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LI, 345; Berzelius’ Jahresber. XXV, 771. 

(4) Couerbe (Ann. Ch. Phann. XL, 490) is stated to have obtained 8 per cent of 
gas in this manner. 
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a yellow oil which becomes crystalline after several hours. Binoxi- 
sulphocarbonatc of ethyl crystallises from dilute solutions in white 
concentrically-gi’oupcd shining piisms, frcqiiently distorted to tables : 
its taste resembles that of mustard. It fuses at 28*^ to a yellowish 
peculiarly-smelling oil which only slowly resolidifies; after it has 
been heated from 100 ” to 120 ” the liquid docs not crystallise again 
on cooling; and if it is heated to 160° it begins to di'compose, as 
has already been stated by Desains. In the jirocess ef preparation 
this compound may be obtained as an uncrystallisablc liquid by the 
too rapid addition of iodine, which raises the teiujieraturc too high. 
The composition of this body Debus found to be C(. 1 I. 5 S 402 , which 
is the same as ’that iit which Desains ai’rived. The former, how¬ 
ever, writes the formula C^ll^O, C 2 S 4 O. It dissolves readily in etlnu- 
and in anhydrous alcohol. Debus considers it probable that, on 
heating chloride of copper with xauthate of ]iotassa, there is first of 
ail formed a compound which is isomeric with binoxisulphocarbonate 
of ethyl. It is known that in this manner Zeise(l) obtained as the 
final result a compound of the comjiosition of suljihocarbonate of 
ethyl. If the liquid, after ti’eating the alcoholic solution of xanthate, 
of potassa with chloride of copper, be filtc;rcd from the xanthate of 
suboxide of copper which is formed, and the filtrate mixed with watci-, 
an oily body is found to be precipitated. This substance dissolved in 
alcohol, but could not be crystallised even at 0 °; in its other proper¬ 
ties, however, it agrees with binoxisulphocarbonate of ethyl. 

When dry ammoniacal gas is passed into an alcoholic solution of 
binoxisul])hocarbonate of ethyl, the liquid speedily becomes warm and 
cloudy with deposition of sulphur. As soon as the sc])aration of 
sulphur has ceased, the current of gas is interru])t(.d, the solution 
being then filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness in vacuo. 
The residue effloresces almost cntinly, and forms small clustered 
needles of xanthate of oxide of ammonium which are mixed with an 
oily body termed xunthoycnamide. The latter may be removed by 
ether which after being evaporated leaves an oil })ossessing a garlic¬ 
like odour, and solidifying gradually at ^ temiJerature, below 28°. 
2 cquivs. of binoxisulphocarbonate of eth)T and 2 equivs. of ammonia 
yield 2 equivs. of sulphur, 1 equiv. of xanthate of oxide of am¬ 
monium (NH 4 O, C 4 H 5 O, 2 CS 2 ), and 1 equiv. of xanthogenamide 
(C«H7NS20,). 

The aqueous solution of xanthate of oxide of ammonium may be 
evaporated to dryness in vacuo without dccon)]iosition: by s])outa- 
neous evaporation in the air a small portion of the salt decomposes 
with formation of sulphocyanide of ammonium; in the water-bath the 
salt evaporates with the aqueous vapours. The crystals of the salt 


(1) Kong'. Danske Yidensk. Selskalis naturvidensk. Afhandl. VI. 
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arc lustrous, similar to those of urea, aud when dried in vacuo over phocai^ui- 
sulphuric acid have the composition NH4O, C^HgO, 2 CSj,. If the natroi 
salt be boiled for a short time only with ammonia it does not appear ^' 
to be altered, but when left in contact for several days a small quantity 
of sulphide and sulphocyanide of ammonium are formed. With 
sulphide of ammonium the salt is decomposed either by ebullition or 
by Icnf'themid contact with the formation of products which have not 
been farther investigated, but which are free from sulphocyanide of 
ammonium. When heated in a small tube a white sublimate is 
formed, together with sulphide of ammonium, a yellow, oily body, 
and ])robably also sulphoearbonate of ammonia, whilst a trifling 
black residue remains. Jly keeping the salt either in solution or in 
the dry form it d<“Com])oses with loss of ammonia. 

xantiiofirenamide.—The ])rcparation of wunthogenamide has been 
described above. The ody residue of the ethereal solution, which 
soon solidifl(‘d, was obtained in large crystals of pei'fect purity from 
the solution in a small quantity of alcohol. If it is intended to 
prepare; only xanthogenamide, it is sufticient to evapm-ate the alcoholic 
solution of binoxisulphocarbonate, of ethyl, which has been treated 
with ammonia, in a water-bath, and to extract from the residbe by 
m«;ans of water a small quantity of xanthate of oxide of ammonium 
which it still contains. When binoxisulphocarbonate of ethyl is 
treated with solution of ammonia for several days in the cold, or for 
5 oi- 6 hours at from 60° to 70°, it dissolves with decomposition and 
sepaVation of sulphur. Tin; solution acquires a dark yellowish-brown 
colour in consequence of the formation of polysulphidc; of ammonium, 
and contains, in addition to xanthogenamide, xanthate of oxide of 
ammonium, or if dige.stcd for a longer'period with excess of ammonia 
it contains the decomposition-products of the latter compound. On 
passing dry ammoniaeal gas over dried binoxisuljihocarbonatc of ethyl 
at aliout 70 °, the volatile pi’oducts which arc formed are bisulphide 
of carbon, sulphoearbonate of ammonia, sidphocyanide of ammonium, 
and sulphide of ammonium, whilst xanthogenamide, sulphur, and the 
greater part of the sulphocyanide of ammonium remain as residue. 
Xanthogenamide crystallises in monoelinomctrie pywamids -h P. — P 
with 0 P; with a perfect ch'avagc parallel to the plane 0 P; the 
plane angles of 0 P are almost 90° ; OP: — P = 118°; 0P:-fP = 105°. 

The crystals, when dried i:n vacuo over sulphuric acid, have the com¬ 
position 0011 ^X 8202 ; they contain 2 equivs. of hydrosulphuric acid 
less than xanthate (xanthogenatc) of oxide of ammonium, hence 
Debus has termed them xanthogenamide. The crystals fuse at 
about 36°, are not easily soluble in water, but are readily soluble in 
alcohol and ether. The solutions of this compound are neutral and 
not precipitated by the majority of metallic salts; precipitates, how¬ 
ever, are produced by bichloride of platinum and by protochloride of 
mercury. The precij)itate produced in the alcoholic solution by 

u 2 
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bichloride of platinum is yellow and crystalline, and is represented 
by Debus by the formula PtCla, Cgll^NSaGg + PtCl, CgHyNSaOg. 
Protoxides of mercuiy, silver, and lead decompose xanthogenamidc 
with formation of a metallic sulphide and evolution of a body which 
powerfully affects the eyes ; when the filtered liquid is distilled a 
portion of a neutral compound passes over, which cannot be 
separated, whilst in the residue thei’c remains a small quantity of an 
ammonia-salt whose acid, after being set free by sulphuric acid, 
evolves the odour of cyanic acid. Concentrated sulphuric acid dis¬ 
solves xanthogenamidc, which may again be y)reei})itat(‘d froni its 
solution by water; w'hcn the solution is heated or allowed to stand 
for some time it evolves, w’ithout being blackened, a large quantity 
of sulphurous acid, and there remains in the solution, besides sul¬ 
phuric acid, an acid which forms a soluble baryta-salt. Potassa- 
solution and baiyta-water dt'conqmse xanthogenannde at the boiling 
tem])ei‘ature into alcohol and hydrosuljihocyanie acid.—On submitting 
xanthogenamidc to distillation it evolved a gas at 110", and at 17r>" 
the fused mass entered into ebullition ; by gradually dc])rcssing the 
tem])erature to 152° a colourless liquid ])ossessing the odour of mer¬ 
captan and cyanic acid })asscd over and assumed a darker colour by 
exposure to light. This liquid, which is insoluble in water, but 
miscible wnth alcohol and with ether, exhibited on rectification a 
boiling-point varying from 50° to 230°. Its alcoholic solution 
yielded with protochloride of mercury a considerable precij)itate, 
becoming crystalline in contact with the mother-liquor, and* for 
w'hich Debus has adduced the formula C^HjjS, HgS-p llgCl. In the 
distillation of xanthogenamidc at the above-mentioned temperature 
there remained as residue a greyish-white mass which yielded 
crj'stals of cyanuric acid when recrystallised from the smallest possible 
quantity of hot alcohol.—Debus moreover adds, as the result of 
continued investigations, that xanthogenamidc is probably to be con¬ 
sidered either as C,H,0, CNH.,0, CS,, or as C.IPO, CNIloO, 
COa-fC^HgS, CNn2S, 'CS2. 

Salicylate of Oxide of Kthyi.— Cahours(l) has prepared from 
salicylate of oxide of ethyl the substitution-product (’igH gCl^Og. If 
chlonne be passed into tin; ether heated to 100°, the liquid finally 
solidifies to a mass which, after being pressed between bibulous paper 
and recrystalliscd from alcohol, forms beautiful colourless tables of 
the above-mentioned composition.—Fuming nitric acid yields with 
salicylate of oxide of ethyl anilate of oxide of ethyl (2); on the other 
hand a mixture of fuming sulphuric and nitric acids yield therewith 
a compound CigHg(N 04 ) 305 . This substance crystallises from boiling 

(1) Anti. Ch. Phys. [.'i] XXVII, 461; J. Pr. Cliem. XLIX, 281 ; Compt. Rend. 
XXVIII, 586 (in abstr.); Instit. 1849, 145; J. Pr. Chem. XLVll, 417. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pliys. [3] X, 360; Berzelius’ Jabresber. XXV, 767. 
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alcohol in yellowish-white plates, and, in the same manner as salicy¬ 
late of oxide of ethyl, it forms with alkalies soluble and crystallisable 
compounds; by ebullition with caustic potassa it is decomposed into 
alcohol and dinitrosalicylate of potassa. 

Phenetoic. —When the perfectly dried compound of salicylate of 
oxide of ethyl with baryta is subjected to dry distillation a residue of 
carbonate of baryta remains, and a colourless liquid passes over; this 
liquid, which Cahours terms 2)henetole{\), is purified by washing 
with alkaline water, drying with chloride of calcium, and rectifying 
it. The composition of this substance is CjgHioOj; it is lighter than 
water, boils at 172°, being 20° higher than the boiling-point of 
aiiisolc (comp. p. 278), from which it differs by C2H3 ; it is insoluble 
in water and readily soluble in alcohol and in ether. It is not 
altered by solution of potassa, but in concentrated sulphuric acid it 
dissolves with formation of a conjugated acid which yields a soluble 
and crystallisable salt with baryta. Chlorine and bromine form 
with it ci’ystalline substances which have not yet been accurately in¬ 
vestigated. 

If phenetole is gradually mixed with an equal volume of fujning 
nitric acid a Solent^ction takes place; on adding water to tin; 
reddish liquid which is thus formed a brown oil is separated; this oil 
is washed with alkalin(^ water, then with pure watei’, and finally 
distilled. The boiling-})oint rises during the distillation ; the first 
portion which distils is probably nitrophcnetole (CieHj,(N0j)02), 
whilst that whicli passes over last becomes crystalline, and is dinitro- 
phenetole (CjgHg(N0j)302). The latter is obtained in a state of 
purity when the mixture of phenetole with an equal Aolilrnc of 
fuming nitric acid is allowed to boil for some minutes until the 
colour of the mixture becomes of a bright yellow; the oil which 
separates, on addition of water, is left to solidify, and the solid and 
washed mass is recrystallised from boiling alcohol. Dinitropheuctole 
thus prepared forms yellow needles similar to dinitrnnisole (page 
278); when carefully heated they sublime without leaving a residue; 


(1; The same compound has been obtained in a similar manner by Baly, who terms 
it salithole (Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 28 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 209 ; J. I’r. Chem. XLVll, 
419). He found that salicylate of ethyl (boiling-point 229‘’-5, sp. gr. 1-097) may be heated 
to perfect decomposition by contact with anhydrous baryta, and that it is advisable to add 
the salicylate of ethyl to the baryta only gradually, and iti small quantities at a time. 
The comjmund of salicylate of ethyl with baryta yielded on distillation a brown liquid, 
consisting of phenetole (salithole) and phcnole (phenylic acid), the latter being separable 
by water. For pure phenetole (salithole) he also found the coiui)osition C„;H,„(X,, and 
the boiling-point 175". By the action of chlorine upon this substance he obtained a 
viscid mass which, after some weeks, exhibited an inclination to crystallise. By the 
action of bromine he obtained a heavy oil, which slowly solidilied, and consisted of a 
ntixture of several substitution-products. With fuming nitric acid he obtained the 
compound C„.IL (NfDjO.,, probably contaminated with CmH^ (NO^)^©^. This com¬ 
pound, which has also been prepared by Cahours, Baly terms dinitrosalithole. 


Phenetole. 
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but if more quickly heated tliey are decomposed with ignition, and 
leave a residue of carbon behind.—By passing sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ammonia into an alcoholic solution of dinitrophenctole a base is 
formed with deposition of suljdiur. This base, which Cahours terms 
nitrophenetidine, crystallises from its alcoholic solution in brown 
needles similar to nitranisidinc (page 279), and has the composition 
It forms crystallisable salts with snliihui’ic and 
hydrochloric acids, and deports itself with chloride of benzoyl in the 
same manner as nitranisidinc. 

Hydrate of Oxide of Amyl. —It appears from Reynolds’s(l) in¬ 
vestigations, of which only a short note has ytit been published, that 
on passing the vapour of fusel-oil through a red-hot tube, a mixture 
of gases is formed which possesses an aromatic odour and varies in 
composition according to the degree of heat em])1oyed, whilst a por¬ 
tion of carbon is deposited. If the decomj)osition is effected at a 
dull red heat, the gaseous mixture is found to contain princi])ally a 
gas of the composition Cgllg, and hydrogen; Reynolds proposes to 
term the former/)rq/)^/e»c. When the mixture of gases is ])asscd 
into bromine, a heavy compound is formed, boiling at 14.“)°, and of 
the composition CgllgBrj; this substance, \^ich is analogous to 
bromide of elayl, exhibits a sirnilad coin])ortnient with solution of 
potassa. Propylene forms with chlorine a compound corresponding 
with chloride of elayl (oil of olctiant gas), having the composition 
CgHgClj, and boiling at 103°;'it is only with difficulty obtained free 
from compounds containing a larger proportion of chlorine. 

Oxide of Amyl. —Malaguti(2) has studied the action of chlorine 
upon BalaiuPs amylic ether (oxide of amyl), under the influence of 
solar irradiation and of elevated temj)cratures. The product ob¬ 
tained, after the completion of the operation, impart(',d strongly- 
acid properties to water; and the aqueous solution thus formed 
yielded, on evaporation in vamo, a considerable quantity of chlor- 
acetic acid.—The product, after being w'ashcd with water, was treated 
■with an alcoholic solution of 'potassa; as soon as heat was applied a 
violent action took ])lace, accompanied by a blackening of the mix¬ 
ture and the formation of a large quantity of chloride of potassium. 
On adding water to the alcoholic liquid a dark-coloured oil slowly 
separated, and when allowed to remain . at rest deposited sesqui- 
chloride of carbon (C^Clg), which generally appeared to be a mixture 
of different compounds. The alcoholic liquid, diluted with water, con¬ 
tained valeric acid and its chlorinated products of substitution. The re¬ 
maining liquid on w'hich potassa produced no farther action, consisted 
chiefly of sesquichloride of carbon and chloraldchyde (C^Cl^Oo). M a- 
lagu ti believes that the two latter substances are the principal products 
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of the decomposition of the simple ethers, in which all the, hydrogen is 
replaced by chlorine, when subjected to an excess of chlorine. 

Cyanatc of Amyl. —\Vurtz(l) has prepared cyanate of amyl, by 
distilling 2 parts of sidj)hamylatc of potassa with 1 part of cyanate 
of potassa. If mercury b(i added to effect a more equal distribution 
of heat, the mixtun; may be rapidly distilled over an open fire. The 
distillate is oily, and when a considerable quantity of cyanate of 
amyl is prciscnt, it is pretty fluid ; the cyanate of amyl boiling at 
about 100”, is s(^])aratcd by rectification from the less volatile oily 
substance. Cyanate of amyl dissolves in an aqueous solution of 
ammonia, and on evaporating the solution, a co)upound is obtained 
of the composition CjolI,^N 202 , whicli crystallises in'long plates, and 
is termed by Wurtz uvnjlo-nrea .—We may liere call to mind that 
Wurtz terms the compound Cj^Il,;N202 Qcetyl-urea, and G(jIlj,N202 
metacetyJ-urea, as was incutiont.'d in the Annual Bejiort for 1847-8, 

II, 0, To. 

Medlock(2) has published investigations upon various com¬ 
pounds of the amyl-series. The hydrated oxide of amyl employed 
in his experiments had been obtained in the distillation oi‘ corn-spirit, 
and contained only s])irit of wine and water, from which it was 
separated in the ordinary manner. 

Suipiiucyantac of Amvi. — Medlock prepared sulphocyanide of 
amyl, which had jireviously been obtained in an impure state, by 
O. Henry, by distilling an intimate mixture of 2 parts of 

sulphamylate of lime w'ith 1 part of sulphocyanide of j>otassium, 
rectifying the oily liquid which distilled over xvitli water, drying 
with chloride of calcium to remove the last traces of water, which it 
retained most ]icrtinaciously, and subsequently rectifying it several 
times. Medlock found it necessary to dry the two salts as much, as 
possible, in order to avoid a strong intumescence. Sulphocyanide of 
amyl, Cj^HjiCgNSg, thus obtained, is a light-yellow' oily liquid, 
which becomes darker by exposure to the air; it is miscible ivith 
alcohol and ethci’, nearly insoluble in water, and has a constant 
boiling-point of 197°.—If .sulphocyanide of amyl be repeatedly dis¬ 
tilled with nitric acid until it has disappeared, and the nitric acid be 
expelled from the residues by evaporation on a w'ater-batb,. a red 
liquid possessing a garlic odour I’emains behind. This liquid con¬ 
tains hypomlphamylic acid, which forms a crystallisable lead-salt, 
and from which the acid may be separated by hydrosulphufic acid. 
The aqueous solution of hyposulphamylic acid, when evaporated in a 
water-bath, left the acid as a colourless liquid, which in vacuo over 
sulphuric acid \vas slowly converted into a granular, crystalline mass, 


Cyanat 

of 

amyl. 


(1) Instit. 18-19, 2.^8. 

(2) (jhcni. Soc. ()ii. J. 1, 3G8; Ann. Oh. Plmrin. I.XIX, 21-1. 
(S') Annual Itcjnn-t for 1817 and 1818, 11, 20. 
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which deliquesced when exposed to the air. Hyposulphamylic acid 
is decomposed when heated; it corresponds to hyposulphomcthylic 
acid(l), and to hyposulphethylic acid( 2 ), which have been dc- 
sdribed at a former period. It forms salts of the general formula, 
RO, CioHjjS 205 ( 3 ). The baryta-salt crystallises in readily-solublc 
lustrous scales, the cop])er-salt in plates, and the lead-salt in readily- 
soluble, silky needles; all three salts arc free from water of crystalli¬ 
sation. 

Clilarocarbonate,* and Carbonate of Amyl.— Hydrated oxide of amyl 
absorbed phosgene-gas with great avidity, and with considerable 
development of heat, 1 grm. absorbing about 1 litre of gas. When 
perfectly saturated, a large quantity of hydrochloric acid was evolved, 
and the .yellow liquid separated into two strata, the lower of which 
consisted of accidental water, strongly impregnated with hydrochloi-ic 
acid. The upper stratum, which possessed a disagreeable odour, was 
agitated w'ith an equal volume of water, separated by a pii)ette, and 
digested with protoxide of lead, in order to remove every trace of 
hydrochloric acid. When dried over chloride of calcium and dis¬ 
tilled, the liquid blackened, and evolved a large quantity of carbonic 
and hydrochloric acid, whilst the boiling-point rose rapidly from 
150° to 224°. The last portion of the distillate, boiling at 224°, is a 
liquid of an agreeable odour, which has the sp. gr. 0*9144, and the 
composition C,iHj ,03 = CjonijO, COa- It is carbonate of amyl, as 
was proved also by its deportment with an alcoholic solution of 
potassa, w*ith which it immediately formed hydrated oxide of amyl 
and carbonate of potassa. IMcdlock is of opinion that chloro- 
carbonatc of amyl is the first product formed by the action of 
phosgene-gas u])on hydrated oxide of amyl (C,|,lI,jO, HO-f-2 COCl 
=:JICl-l-Ci,)HjjO, C 2 CIO 3 ) ; this compound, howcvei*, in the pi*e- 
sence of water, is immediately split into hydrochloric acid, car¬ 
bonic acid, and carbonate of amyl(4) {Cj(,lIjjO, C 2 C 103 -fllO = 
CO^-t HCl-hCOj). If the above-mentioned disagreeably- 
smelling stratum of liquid was not washed with water, but imrne- 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, 11, 4. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 16. 

(3) In a note to Med lock’s paper, A. W. Hofmann considers it probable that hyposul¬ 
phamylic acid may be identical with sulphamylo-sulpburic acid. To represent the compo¬ 
sition of the baryta-salt of the latter acid, Gcrathewphl and Erdmann, and likewise 
O. Henry, jun., gave the formula llaO, C„pII„S20j +HO = TlaO, CjnllijSjOs. The 
former chemists (J. Pr. Chem. XXXIV, 447) prepared the acid by the action of nitric 
acid upon amyl-mercaptan. O. Henry, jun. (Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 
26) obtained it by treating bisulphide, or siilpbocyanidc of amyl, with nitric acid. 

(4) In a note to Medlock’s paper A. W. Hofmann states, that according to some 
experiments made by Bloxam the«blorocarbonate of ethyl suffers, when distilled with 
water, an analogous decomposition, which, however, is imperfectly accomplished even 
after repeated distillation ; a circiimsiancc which prevents this reaction being employed 
as a convenient method of preparing the ciirbonatc of ethyl. 
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^lately freed from hydrochloric acid by protoxide of lead, and 
distilled, the quantity of water which was produced by this method 
of purification was sufficient to cause the same decomposition into 
carbonate of amyl, Medlock, however, believes that chlorocarbo- 
nate of amyl actually exists, especially as the crude product of the 
action of phosgene-gas upon hydrated oxide of amyl, when treated 
with an alcoholic solution of ammonia, yielded a white precipitate of 
chloride of ammonium, and a white substance which was unctuous to 
the touch and resembled spermaceti. This substance is almost 
insoluble in water, and appears to be amylo-urethane—a body in the 
amyl-series corresponding to urethane (carbamate of ethyl), w'hich is 
formed by the action of ammonia upon chlorocarbonatc of ethyl. 

Amyio.i7retiiane.-:-In reference to the latter point, Medlock has 
subsequently(1) published the following details :—Pure hydrated oxid<; 
of amyl was introduced into a large glass balloon filled with dry phos¬ 
gene-gas. A portion of the amber-coloured liquid was immediately 
distilled in a dry retort; it entered into ebullition at 180°, the 
boiling-point rapidly rose to 224°, where it remained pretty constant. 
The liquid which passed over at this temperature, as well as the 
residue remaining in the retort which was mixed with carbonaceous 
matter, was no longer solidified by ammonia ; hence it appears that 
chlorocarbonatc of amyl is likewise, decomposed by heat alone, into 
carbonate of amyl.—Tlie poi’tiou of the amber-coloured liquid which 
was not heated, entered into ebullition when mixed with an aqueous 
solution of ammonia; the oily liquid floating upon the surface solidi¬ 
fied on cooling to a crystalline mass, which was purified by pressure 
between bibulous ])aper, and by washing with water. This com¬ 
pound is mmjlo-urethane, or carbamate of amyl Ci2 H]3NO^ — 
Ci„lIjjO, CoNHjOg. It is soluble in alcohol, ether, and in boil¬ 
ing water, and crystallises from the latter solution, on cooling, in 
satiny iridescent needles; it fuses at 60°, and volatilises without 
decomi)osition at 220°. When distilled with caustic baryta, it is 
dccomj)oscd, with formation of ammonia, - carbonic acid, and an 
oily product, which has the odour and boiling-point of hydrated 
oxide of amyl. * Amylo-urethane is perfectly dissolved by sulj)huric 
acid in the cold, and even after several days it is not decomposed; 
it- may be separated again on addition of water; if, however, the 
solution is heated the compound is converted into sulphamylic acid 
and ammonia, with evolution of carbonic and sulphurous acids. 

In connection with this subject, Wurtz(2) calls to mind that he 
had prepared urethane by the action of liquid chloride of cyanogen 
upon alcohol (3). He hud found that by acting upon hydrated oxide 


Chlorocu- 
bonate, 
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nate of 
amyl. 


(1) Chem. Soc. Qii. J. II, 212; Ann. Ch. Pharni. LXXI, 104. 

(2) J. I'harni. [3] XVII, 79. 

(3) Conipl. Kcud. XXll, 503 ; J. IV. Clicin. XXXVIll. 228. 
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of amyl with liquid chloride of cyanogen, amylo-uvcthane is readily 
foi-med in quantity; he likewise found it to possess the same com¬ 
position, as has been assigned to it by Mcdlock. 


Etbereai Oils.— Tlcgarding a lengthened investigation of Zcllcr(l) 
on ctliereal oils, tlicir colour, odour, taste, consistence, deport¬ 
ment towards light, heat and cold, sp. gr., reaction upon litmus, 
depoi'tmcnt with iodine, nitric acid, suljihutiic acid, and chromate 
of potassa, alcoholic solutions of potassa and ammonia, their solu¬ 
bility in alcohol, their adulterations, &c., we must refer to the 
original memoir. 

Hitter Aiiiionii-oli.— In opposition to his earlier views(2), Lc- 
pagc(3) now admits that bitter almoml-oil, and hydrocyanic acid, 
are for the most ])art formed by the action of cold or lukewarm 
water upon the leaves of bitter laui’el. On adding the leaves to 
boiling water, the distillate is found to contain no trace of oil and 
but little hydrocyanic acid; but on digesting the same leaves with 
cold water and subsequently distilling, lai’ge quantities of both are 
contained in the distillate.—Guibourt(4.) asserts that he has deci¬ 
sively proved that neither hydi-ocyanie acid nor oil exist in the 
fresh and perfect leaves of the bitter laurel. 

B. Quadrat(5) has investigated the products which ai’c formed 
by the action of bisulphide of carbon and ammonia upon bitter 
almond-oil. On mixing thc.se two com])ounds, two layers arc formed ; 
the upper one gradually acquires a red colour, and when mixeal wdth 
acid evolves hj’drosulphuric acid, Avhilst a yellow substance, soluble 
in potassa, is deposited. In the lower stratum colourless crystals, 
generally of a granular appearance, are formed, iind arc agiiin dis¬ 
solved if allowed to remain a considerable time in the mother-liquor. 
These crystals are obtained in a state of purity by pressure between 
paper, and washing them with ether; they arc readily decomposed, 
and become yellow when t;xposcd to the air; they are posscissed of 
a peculiar odour and bitter taste. Quadrat considers this com¬ 
pound to be CjgH 5 NS 2 , and in rcfei*ence to its deportment with 
sesquichloride of iron, terms it sulphocyanide of benzoyl. When 
brought into contact with sesquichloride of iron sulphocyanide of 
iron is formed, whereby the liquid acquires a bloodrred colour; if 
heated, bitter almond-oil distils over. According to this decomposi¬ 
tion, which Quadrat represents by the equation 3 CjgllgNS.^-j- 


(1) Jahrb. Pr. Pharra. XVIII, I, 73, 1.5:$, 217, 281, .353 ; XIX, 1, 65. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 34. 

(3) J. Pharm. [3] XV, 274. 

(4) J. J'harm. [3] XV, 276. 

(5) Ann..Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 13. 
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I’eaClg + 6 HO = Fcg, SCySj + 3 HCl + 3 the crystallised atao^d. 

body may be regarded as Cj^H^NSj, a compound of sulphocyanogen oh- 
^ 2^82, with the carbohydrogen Cj^Hg, which Quadrat considers to 
be the radical of the benzoyl-series. Its formation is exjdained by 
the equation 2 CSa-f- 3 Nil., + Ci,H<,0.2 = Cj^IIsNSa -h 2 NII^S -f 2 HO. 

—When boiled with alcohol, sulphocyanide of benzoyl, with the 
co-operation of the elements of water and assimilation of oxygen, 
is s])lit into carbonic acid, ammonia, hydrosulphuric acid, sulphur, 
and a white compound, w'hich is de])Osited in plates, and for w'hich 
Quadrat has adduced the formula CggH24N„S.(4CieHrNS2-f- 
12HO-f4O = CgcH24N2S,,-l-2NH3-f2nS-|-8C02 + S). If a hot 
alcoholic solution of suljdiocyanidc of benzoyl be mixed with a little 
ammonia, and a sufficient quantity of water be added to cause a 
permanent turbiditj^^ a white powder is separated on cooling. For 
this comjiound, which is insoluble in water, and is decom])oscd by 
alcohol. Quadrat has adduced the formula CggH2(jN2S-, differing 
from the ]n'ceeding only by 2 cquivs. of hydi'ogcm. Both these 
bodies still reqnii’c a more careful investigation, in order to ('sta- 
blish tlicir chemical constitution.—At 120° sulphocyanide of ben¬ 
zoyl fuses, and is split into bisuljdiide of carbon, ammonia, and 
bitter almond-oil, part of wdiich distils over undccomposed; at 
1 50° the contents of the retort become very liquid, and the evolu¬ 
tion of gas ceases. At a tcinjairature of from 210° to 220° a small 
quantity of a substance, crystallising in needh's, passes over; if the 
application of heat be now' interrupted, and the yellowish residue 
after it has become cf)ld be treated with alcohol, a crystalline com¬ 
pound remains undissolved, whilst another yellow, resinous com])ound 
is taken up in solution. The first of these substances, which is 
insoluble in alcohol, according to the statements of Quadrat, clo.sely 
approximates in its ])ropcrti('a to the nitride of benzoyl, Cj^HgN, 
which has been described by Laurent; it contains, how'ever, 1 equiv. 
of carbon more, and its formula is Cj^llgN, according to which the 
formation of this body from sulphocyanide of benzoyl is explained 
by the simple elimination of bisidphide of carbon. The resinous 
product of decomposition, which w'as soluble in alcohol, could not 
be obtained in a state of purity.—Proceeding from the fact of the 
existence of the sulphocyanogen-compound Cj^H^N, Quadrat has 
arrived at the same expression for the constitution of amygdalin as 
Wohler, whose views have already been detailed in the Annual 
Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 117. 

nose-oil. i,<avendcr.oii.—Guibourt(l) has published some obser¬ 
vations regai’ding the means of recognising the purity of rose-oil; 
and Bcll(2) upon the preparation of lavender-oil. 

(1) J. I’liami. [a] XV. .a ir.; Arch. Pharni. [21 LXI. 321. 

(2) riiarm. J. Tnms. VI11, 27f>: .T. Chini. Mc'd. [.3] V, IS/. 
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Rne-oU. —R. Wagner(l) states that on heating a mixture of cod 
livei*-oil and concentrated sulphuric acid with an alkali^ a pene¬ 
trating odour is evolved resembling that of rue-oil, and that on 
distilling with water a very small quantity of a bright-yellow oil 
passes over, which possesses this odour, boils at 300°, and is lighter 
than water. Amongst the volatile fatty acids of cod liver-oil, he 
found butyric, and capric acid; and moreover, he re-states the fact, 
that rue-oil may be considered as the aldehyde of capric acid(2). 
A mixture of cod liver-oil and suljihuric acid, saturated with linie., 
which had been allowed to stand several days previous to being dis¬ 
tilled, yielded a milky distillate possessing the odour of crisp mint. 

Furfuroie. —Ddbcreiner(3) has published some observations con¬ 
firmatory of Fownes^ and Cahours' statements(4) regarding 
furfuroie. 

Volatile Oil of Horse-Raddlsii. — On investigating the pungent 
ethereal oil of fresh horse-raddish root, Winckler(5) has found that 
the unsliced roots lose their pungency, when heated in a water-bath for 
some hours with spirit of wine, in such a manner as to allow the 
volatilised spirit to return to the vessel. The portion of spirit of 
wine which first jjassed over Avas devoid of })ungent taste, and was 
also free from ethereal oil. These roots, when sliced and boiled 
with the same spirit of wine, yielded a liquid which deposited on 
evaporation a dirty-green fat; the filtrate from this substance yieldiid 
on evaporation a brownish-yellow residue, from Avhieh alcolnd of 
80 per cent dissolved a brownisl)-yellow, amorphous body, and left 
behind a portion of sugar. I’lie former substance, when dissolved 
in water, and treated with myrijsine from mustard, and moi*e cs])e- 
cially when mixed with a very small* quantity of an alkali, soon 
evolved a quantity of pungent oil of horse-raddish.—On agitating 
the above-mentioned brownish-yellow residue with alcohol, and 
decanting the liquid, a white pulverulent substance may be separated 
from the smeary residue. According to Wincklcr, the first is a com¬ 
pound of uncrystallisable sugar and potassa, and probably existed in 
combination with myronic acid in the horse-raddish. The latter, when 
dissolved in water, immediately forms with myrosin pungent horse- 
raddish-oil, but still contains a portion of sugar and ])Otassa. Winck- 
ler moreover states, that a preparation similar to the above-mentioned 
sugar-potassa compound may be obtained by agitating for some time 
a portion of Dutch syrup with eight times its weight of absolute 
alcohol, decolourising the alcoholic solution with animal charcoal, and 


(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 155. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 42. 

(3) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVIIl, 1 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 167. 

(4) Annual Report fur 1847 and 1848, 11, 50. 

(5) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XVHl, 96; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 421. 
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mixing it with a solution of potassa in alcohol. White sugar-potassa 
separates, and, in the absence of free potassa, dissolves in hot alcohol 
without decomposition; but when exposed to the air, it is rapidly 
decomposed. Regarding the preparation of myronic acid from horsc- 
raddish, Wincklcr(]) moreover states, that the best method is to mix 
well-washed yeast with the residue of the alcoholic extract of horsc- 
raddish, after it has been rej)eatedly treated with absolute alcohol, 
liy this process the sugar is destroyed by fermentation, and the 
liquid then yields on evaporation a brownish-yellow, syrupy mass, 
containing, according to Wincklcr, acid myronate of potassa, and 
forming a pungent oil with myrosin.—These statements render a 
moi’<! comprehensive investigation, leading -to more definite results, 
highly desirable. 

AsKaf(Ktida.oii.— Hlasiwctz(2) has investigated the oil of assa- 
foetida.—Assafoctida of commerce contains a gummy body, a resin, 
and a volatile oil ; the; two latter constituents are dissolved by strong 
sjiirit of wine. The largest quantity of oil, amounting at most 
to half an ounce from a pound, is obtained from assafeetida by 
distilling the pulverised gum with water, in a glass vessel heated in 
a bath consisting of a solution of salt. The oil which passes oyer 
is pale-yellow, mobile, and has a poAverful odour; it dissolves w’ith 
facility in sj)irit of wine and in ether, and likewise in considerable 
quantity in wafer. The oil is neutral to test paper, and, like the 
crude assafoetida, evolves on long standing a large quantity of hydro- 
sulphuric acid. It docs not even partially solidify when placed in a 
freezing mixture; it boils at fi*om 135° to 140°, being thereby decom¬ 
posed with evolution of hydrosulphuric acid. On standing for 
some time exposed to the atmosphere, it becomes slightly acid, and 
acquires a different odour; in the fresh state, it is free from oxygen. 
The crude oil obtained in diffei’cnt operations contained from 64'2 tc 
69-3 per cent of carbon, from 91 to 10-5 hydrogen, and from 20*2 
to 25-4 sulphur, lllasiwctz consolers the crude oil to be a mixture 
of Ci JliiS. and in variable proportions.—On distilling the 

oil while a current of ammonia-gas is passing through it at 150°, 
white lustrous crystalline lamina; of sulphide of ammonium, vola¬ 
tile by the heat of the hand, are deposited in the neck of the 
retort. AVhen the oil is heated with protosulphidc of potassium 
to 150°, or with pentasuljihide at 185°, a lively evolution of hydro- 
sulphuric acid takes place, whilst the oil invariably acquires a darker 
colour, which is due to the presence of dissolved sulphur. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid gas changes the colour of the oil from red and violet into 
black, and renders it semi-fluid. Chlorine produces the same change 
of colours with evolution of hydrochloric acid and chloride of sulphur. 


Volatile 
oil of 
horse* 
raddish. 


(1) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XVIII, 101- 

(2) Ann. Cli. Pharm. LXXI, 23 ; Chem. Gaz. 1950, 108. 
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and fonnation of a tarry mass. Potassiuui, when brought into con¬ 
tact with the oil, gives rise to an evolution of gas and formation 
of sulphide of potassium. The remaining oil, with an amount of 
sulphur reduced to about O’ l per cent, possesses an aromatic odour. 
The oil forma^ with an excess of protoxide of silver, a black mixture, 
which at as low a temperature as 100° commences to boil, water being 
simultaneously formed. The oil which distils off has the same comiio- 
sition as the crude oil; it was found to contain Co'O per cent of carbon, 
10-1 hydrogen, and 24*8 sulphur.—The alcoholic solution of the 
crude oil yields, with bichloride of platinum, yellow or brown precipi¬ 
tates, varying in composition, according to the concentration and 
temj)erature of the liquids and the tinu; the action is continued. 
Hlasiwetz expresses the composition of three precipitates which he 
prepared by the formula! 

5 (C,J1„S.+ PtS.,) + 3 (C,.,II„CL + PiCL) + « PiS., 

6 (C,:il„Si + PtSr.) + 2 (CiillnCt. + PtCL) + 4 P1S„ + C PtS 

7 (CijllijS'+ PtSj) + 1 (C,jl„Clj+ PtCl;) + 2 PIS 

and he considers the uncombined bisulphide and protosixlphidt; of 
platinum which are here rcjiresented onl)^ as siccideutiil admixtures. 
—Concentrated alcoholic solutions of the crude oil and jtroto- 
chloride of merem-y yield a white flocculent precipitate, which after¬ 
wards assumes a grey colour, from the formation of sulphide of 
mercury. The liquid possesses a garlicky odour, and has an acid 
reaction ; at the same time a somewlnit greasy nniss is formed by 
the action of hydrochloric acid upon the oil. If the precipitate 
is boiled with concentrated spirit of wine, the solution which is 
formed dej)osits on cooling a white salt (A), in microscopic 
crystals; whilst the boiling spirit leaves a greyish-wbite powder 
(B) undissolved. Hlasixvetz assigns to these compounds the fol¬ 
lowing formulaj: 

(A) 5 HgS) + IlgCl 

(B) (Ci;H,oS:+ 2 HgS) + 4 ligoCl + 4 IIg.,SoCI 

and endeavours, by halving the%rmulse, to connect them with the 
allyl-series (CgH^). If one of these, compounds' be rubbed with 
sulphocyanide of potassium, a jxowerfid odour of mustard-oil is 
evolved, and a few drops of the oily liquid which jxasscs over on 
application of heat, yield, on addition of ammonia, crystals re¬ 
sembling those of inustard-oil-ammonia.—A volatile oil, of the 
odour of rosemaiy, and of the composition C^gH 44 Sj„ or C 4 (^H 4 r,Sg, 
is formed by the repeated action of a concentrated mixture of pro¬ 
toxide of lead and potassa upon the crude oil, or by continued 
digestion of the crude oil with moist hydrated oxide of lead; 
the same compound is likewise formed by passing sulphurous acid 
into the crude oil, or by the prolonged action of soda-lime upon the 
oil at a temperature of 200°. In the latter case, hydrosulphuric 
acid is also evolved, and the residue is found to contain valeric anti 
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])ropionic acids, which arc likewise present in the water distilled 
with assafoetida; these acids, however, are not produced in the dry- 
distillation of the resin, nor of the gummy constituents of the assa¬ 
foetida. Ou treating the crude oil with solid caustic soda at 120°, 
a large quantity of liydrosulphuric acid is evolved, awl the residue 
contains formic and a small quantity of acetic acidj the residue, 
W'hen dissolved in watei’, deposits an oil which yielded on analysis 
76*9 per cent of carbon, 11‘4 hydrogen, and 11-6 sulphur; from 
which numbers lllasiwetz has calculated the formxda 03 ( 5113 . 582 .— 
Concentrated nitric acid acts violently on the crude oil, sometimes 
even producing inflammation ; on slowly adding the acid,«and finally 
boiling the mixture, an orange-yellow liquid is obtained, which, 
on dilution with water, deposits a resin ; the distillate of the diluted 
liquid contains acetic and jjropionic acids, and the residue oxalic 
acid.—Acetic and propionic acids arc likewise formed by the oxida¬ 
tion of the crude oil with chromic acid.—The resin of assafoetida, 
pi’ccipitated by water from the concentrated alcoholic solution, which 
has been obtained by treating assafoetida w'ith spirit of wine, is 
j’cllowish-white, but soon acquires a rose-colour ’by exposure to the 
air; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a red colour. 
When subjecited to dry distillation, it yields consecutively a green, 
blue, violet, and red oily'^ distillate, possessing an aromatic odour. 
The violet-coloured distillate dissolves in potassa-solution, with an 
intense rose-red colour; the oil which distilled over yielded to 
potassa formic acid and traces of acetic acid.—The gummy con¬ 
stituent of assafoetida yielded on distillation formic acid, and a small 
portion of acetic acid. 

Naitiithalln.f'oinpounds.— Laurent(l) has published investigations 
upon several conqmnuds of naphthalin.—The action of concentrated 
suljdiuric acid upon naphthalin, C.^olls, gives rise to the formation of 
two acids; one of these acids, which forms a lead-salt insoluble in 
alcohol, Berzelius rej)resented bj’ the name naphtin-hyposulphuric 
acid, and considered it to be expressed by the formula CnH4i O, 
SgO^H-llO. Laurent terms this acid thionaphthalic add; he found 
that its lead-salt dried at 220°, had the composition 2 PbO, 
C3()II(;(S02)o, 2 SO3, and that the salt, dried at 100°, still contained 
4 equivs. of water. He found that the amount of hyxlrogcn con¬ 
tained ill the lead-salt of the acid, formerly termed naphthutin-hypo- 
sulphuric acid, and which he now terms su/phonap/ithalic acid, 
corresponded to the formula PbO, C 2 QH-(SOg), SO 3 . The results 
are confirmatory of the investigations made by Faraday and Keg- 
nault.— Nitro-sulphonaphthalic acid, produced by the action of 
sulphuric acid upon nitrouaphtfialin, C2oH7(N04), he found to be 
identical with the compound 110, C 3 ()Hg(S 02 )(N 04 ), SO.j, w'hich is 

(1) Laur. and Gerh. C. B. 1849, 390; Ami. Ch. Pham. LXXII, 297 (in abstr.) 
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formed by the action of nitric acid upon sulpbonaphthalic acid. 
Laurent was unsuccessful in his attempt to prepare dinitro-sulj)ho- 
naphthalic acid, HO, C 2 qH 5 (SOo)(N 04 ) 2 > SO 3 , from dinitro-naphthalin, 
C2 oH6 (NO,)2. — Chloro-sulphonaphthalic acid, HO, C 2 ,)Hg(S 02 )Cl, 
SO 3 , and ^chloro-sulphonapthalic acid, HO 020115 (^ 02 ) 0 ^ 2803 , 
had already been prepared and anafysed by Zinin(l).—Laurent 
has now investigated also hromo-sulphonapthalic add, HO, 
CgoHg(S 02 )Br, SO 3 . In order to prepare this compound bromo- 
naphthalin (CgoH^Br) is heated with fuming sulphuric acid; after 
the completion of the action the solution is diluted with water and 
neutralise^ with potassa; when filtered and allowed to cool a crystal¬ 
line magma separates, from which the bromo-sulphdnaphthalate of po¬ 
tassa, KO, C 2 oHg(S 02 )Br, SO.,, is extracted by boiling alcohol. This 
salt is colourless, slightly soluble in cold water, but is moderately solu¬ 
ble in hot water and in alcohol. It forms nodular crystals and yields 
with chloride of barium, when hot concentrated solutions arc em¬ 
ployed, a precipitate of the corresponding baryta-salt which is but 
little soluble in cold u ater; by the action of boiling nitric acid a yellow 
salt is obtained which is only slightly soluble in water, and probably is 
represented by the composition KO, C 2 oH 5 (S 02 )Br(NOJ, SO 3 .—The 
potassa-salt of dihromo-sulphonaphthalic acid, KO,C 3 (,H ^ (SOg) Bi’g, SO3, 
was prepared from dibroinonaphthalin, C 2 oHgBr 2 , in precisely the same 
manner. It is similar to the preceding compound.—When trichloro- 
naphthalin, (CoyllgClg) is dissolved in hot fuming sulphuric acid, the 
solution diluted with water and saturated with potassa, a copious gela¬ 
tinous mass is formed ; when heated to ebullition and filtered, even a 
very dilute solution of this compound solidifies on cooling to a gelatinous 
mass which consists of delicate microscopic needles. The solution of 
this salt in hot water produces with acetate of lead a gelatinous 
precipitate of a lead-salt consisting of microscopic needles, by the 
decomposi^^ion of which with sulphuric acid trichloro-sulphonaphthalic 
add is obtained. Its aqueous solution solidifies on cooling to a jelly, 
but from a hot alcoholic solution it separates as a crystalline magma. 
It decomposes the chlorides, and even nitrate and sulphate of potassa 
or soda. The salts of this acid have the composition RO, 
C 20 H 4 ( 803 ) 013 , SO 3 ; if the ammonia-salt is mixed with acetate of 
copper, ammonia being added, and the mixture heated, a lilac- 
coloured salt separates on cooling in gelatinous fibres, CuO, 
^ 20 ^ 4 ( 803 ) 013 , SOa-fS NHg-f 4H0.— Tetrachloro-sulphonaphthalic 
add is formed by dissolving tetrachloro-naphthalic (OgoH^OlJ in 
fuming sulphuric acid j the solution, when diluted with wafer and 
saturated with potassa, deposits on cooling the potassa-salt KO, 
02 oH 3 (S 03 )Cl 4 , SO 3 in crystalline flocks. 

Laurent moreover appends to these investigations some the- 


(1) J. Pr. Chem.|tXXni, 36; Berzelius' Jahresber. XXV, 825. 
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oretical considerations regarding which we must refer to the original 
memoir. 

Bcnxoie.—Latirent and 6 erhardt(l) have investigated several 
nitrogenous compounds derived from benzole, which they regard, 
togctiier with dinitro-diphenamic acid (page 240), as belonging to 
tile dijihene-scries. By the latter term they signify the compounds 
which are derived from two atoms of benzole (CigHg) or phcnole 
(Cj 2 ll,i 02 ) united into one atom.—Mitscherlich(2) formerly de¬ 
scribed a compound Ci 2 Hr,N or C„ 4 H,„N 2 (azobenzide) which was 
obtained by distilling nitrobenzide (Cj 2 Hi;N 04 or C 24 H,,,N 20 g) with 
an alcoholic solution of potassa.—Ziuin(3) has subsequently shown 
that in this process another compound (azoxybeuz’ide) is formed 
which is cxjiressed cither by the formula Cj 2 ll 5 NO or by C 24 Hi„N 202 . 
This observation of Zinin has been confirmed by Laurent and 
Gerhardt.—The expefiments of these chemists prove that azoxy- 
benzidc when boiled with nitric acid is convci-ted into a yellow 
substance, which is slightly soluble in boiling alcohol or ether. 
This compound sejiarates from these solutions in yellow crystalline 
flocks, nnd from the nitric acid solution in small needles. The 
composition of this body, which maybe tevraednitro-asoxybenzide, is 
02411 ,,(N 04 )N 202 . It is rapidly attacked by an alcoholic solution of 
potassa, when warmed, with the formation of a reddish-brewn solution 
which yields a prccij)itate of the same colour on addition of w'ater. 
This precij)itate., after being washed with alcohol and dried, is dissolved 
in boiling turpentine-oil, and the solution filtered while hot, when a 
crystalline orange-red powder is deposited, which is washed with 
ether. It is almost insoluble in alcohol and ether, and according to 
Laurent and Gerhardt has this composition C 24 H 9 N 3 O 2 . The 
fonnula requires r)8'2 ])er cent of carbon, 4'2 hydrogen, and 19*9 
nitrogen, whilst the analysis yielded 70" 1 carbon, 4-5 hydrogen, and 
17'.5 nitrogen, the difference in the numbers being ^scribed by 
Ijaureut and Gerhardt to a trace of turpcntme-oil witn which the 
substance subjected to analysis was contaminated. Azoxybenzide 
appears to form with bromine a substitution-jiroduct corresponding 
to nitro-azoxybenzide.—When azobenzide, C 2 |.nioN 2 (d'), is warmed 
with fuming nitric acid until an action commences, and is then 
removed from the source of heat, red needles arc found to crystallise 
out on cooling. These crystals are washed ivith ordinaiy nitric acid 
and then with water, and afterwards boiled with alcohol; the solution 
thus formed is separated from the residue, and the tabular needles 

(1) Laur. and Gerh, C. R. 1849, 420; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 489 (inabstr.); Tnstit. 
1849, 363. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. XXXII, 225; Berzelius’ Jahresber. XV, 432. 

(3) J. Pr. Chem. XXXVI, 98; Berzelius’ Jaliresber. XXVI, 809. 

(4) According to Laurent and Gerhardt, azobenzide cannot be a nitrile, since it 
distils over unchanged whert heate<l with potassa-lime to flSO®. 
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which separate from the solution on cooling arc washed with 
alcohol and ether. The compound obtained in this manner is nilro- 
azobenzide, C 2 ^Hj,(NOJN 3 . It is a pale, orange-yellow, fusible 
body, less soluble in alcohol than azobenzide, but more solidjU; than 
the following compound. If azobenzide is heated with fuming 
nitric acid for some minutes longer the solution yields on cooling red 
needles which are obtained in a state of pui’ity by washing w'ith 
nitric acid, water, and ether, and finally reerystallising from alcohol. 
This com})Ound is dinitro-azobenzide, C 3 ,Jl„(NOJjN 3 ; it fuses in 
the W'armth to a blood-red licpiid which on cooling crystallises in 
needles. Dinitro-azobenzide yields a base when boiled with alcohol 
and sulphide of ammonium. In }»rcparing this base the ebullilion is 
continued until a ])ortion of the alcohol is exj)cllcd, when water is 
added and, finally, a slight excess of hydrochloric acitl ; after filtra¬ 
tion the base is precipitated whilst warm by ammonia, and purified 
by reciystallisation from ether. The new base, which is termed 
diphenine, possesses a yellow colour and the composition C.>, 1 I, 2 N,. 
Nitric and hydrochloric acid dissolve it with a red colour; the latter 
solution yields, with bichloride of piatinurn, a dark-crimson ]>re- 
cipitate, ibr which Laurent and Gcrhardt adduce the formula 
C3,^lIj2Np 2 HCl, 2 l’tCl 2 .— H]>l>cnd to this investigation some 
theoretical considerations, from which we may adduce the following 
conclusions. When the hydrogen of a body derived from a carbo- 
hydrogen is replaced by N, NOg, or NO^ the compound which is 
formed is neutral, like the, earbohydrogen itself; when the hydrogen 
of sxxch a body is replaced by NHg, the new' comjxound is a base; 
and, finally, wdien a earbohydrogen assumes oxygen, without any 
substitution taking place, the compound Avhieh is formed is an acid. 

Mesityiciic, «r Mcsitiioic —Kane, who first investigated the com¬ 
pound loi-med by the action of 1 vol. of concentrated sulphuric acid 
upon 2 vol$. of acetone, found it to have the comjxosition Cpll ,, and 
the boiling-point 135'^. The determination of the density ol’ the 
vapour of mesitilole induced Cahours to assign to it the formula 
^ 13^81 and in accordance with this assumption the substitution- 
products of this earbohydrogen, known up to I81-9, were expressed 
by the formuhe C, 2 H 6 Br 2 ; and Ci 2 ll 6 (NOJ 3 . The boil- 

ing-point of mesitilole, how'cver, docs not agree with the formula 
> since benzole boils at 80°, and a larger proportion 

of hydrogen generally induces a depression of the boiling-point. 
A. W. llofmann(l) has found the boiling-point of mesitilole, 
purified as far as possible by repeated rectification, to lie betwt^en 
155° and 160°. By his investigations, which were undertaken with 
the view of determining the equivalent of mesitilole by stxxdying its 

Soc. Qu. J. 11, 10-1 ; Ann. Ch. Pham. LXXl, 121; Coniul. Rend. XXVlll, 
130; Instit. 1840, 2.">; 3. I’liartn. [.H] XVI, .HO. ' 
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products of decomposition, he found the composition of the crystal¬ 
lines body, produced by the action of bromine, to be*, expressed by 
Cj 2 llf,Hr 2 , as had previously been shown by Gahours; -moi-eovcr, 
he found the ])i’oduct of decomposition, produced by a mixture of 
fuming nitric and sulphuric acid, or by fuming nitric acid alone, to 
have the composition Cj 2 H 6 (N 04 ) 2 , as had likewise been pointed out 
by Cahours(l). This latter compound may readily be obtained in a 
state of purity by rccrystallisation from acetone. The action, how¬ 
ever, of more dilute nitric acid upon mcsitilolc, is somewhat different. 
By n^pcated distillation with moderately strong nitric acid mcsitilolc 
was converted into a crystalline mass, consisting of .delicate needles 
which, when washed until umter, and rccrystalliscd from alcohol, 
exhibited a composition most simply expressed by the formula 
Cj^lIji/NO^)^* which was confirmed by the conversion of this body 
into nilromeHidinc (comp. p. 277). This compound is accordingly 
to be termed dinitrumesifilole, and mcsitilolc itself to be expressed by 
the formula Cigll, 2 ; and hence the jireiiously known substitution- 
compounds are to be considered as trinitromesitilole CjgllgfNO^),, 
trichioiijmesifUole 0,^11,, Cl.„ and trihrnmomesitilolc Gj^HgErg.— 
According to the formula Gjglljj, mcsitilolc is isomeric with cumole, 
a fact which is confirmed by the com])ositiou of mesitilo-sulphuric 
acid. Fuming suljihuric acid dissolves mcsitilolc, and forms a brown 
liquid, which is blackened by heat, and in which an acid is contained 
that forms a soluble lead-salt. This salt is lery soluble in water and 
in alcohol, and after treatment of the solution with animal-charcoal, 
may be obtained crystallised in white uex?dles, which have the com- 
po.sition FbO, Gj^HuS^O^. 

cariMtliyiiroircns from Nvltlst-oll. —According to a short note pub¬ 
lished by Saint-Evrti(2), it appears that he has obtained in the 
fractional distillation of schist-oil {huile de schiste), by repeated 
rectification over fused caustic potassa, and over anhydrous phos¬ 
phoric acid, the following series of carbohydrogens : 

G-allos with a boiling-point between 275° and 280°; 

^ 56^^52 ^ 56^^26 0 with a boiling-poiut between 255° and 260°; 

^.' 12 ^Us ^ 52 ^ 24 ?) witli ^ boiling-point between 215° and 220°; 

^ 36 ^bi 2 **■ boiling-point between 132° and 135°. 

Saint-Evre has not stated whether, in his formula', he assumes the 
ratit) of carbon to hydrogen as 1 to 6, or as 0'5 to 6. These bodies 
yield, w'ith fuming nitric acid, liquid nitro-substitution-products, 
which furnish organic bases when acted upon by sulphide of am- 
•monium. 


Mesritf 
leae, or 
mesitllole. 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 52. 

(2) Comia. Rend. XXIX, 339; Instit. 1849, 30C. 
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^rpen- Tarpentlne-i»li.— Terebic add, which is formed on the decomposi- 

tion of turpcntinc-oil by nitric acid(l), has been snbjcctca, by 
Cailliot,. to a more accurate investigation, of which, however, only 
a short abstract(2) has as yet been published. According to this 
chemist tercbic acid, which in the free state has the coinpo.sition 
CuHioOs, is decomposed by heat into pyroterebic add, and carbonic 
acid. It forms’ soluble and crystallisable salts, of the formula 
RO, Cj.HyOy. In the preparation of basic salts he obtained an 
insoluble lead-salt 2 PbO, C, jH„On, and other basic salts 2 RO, 
and 2 RO, Cj^Hj.,0,, ; in the former he assumes the 
presence of a bibasic diaterehic add, and in the latter a bibasic 
metaterebic add. Protoxide of lead forms, with these acids, com¬ 
pounds, of which two dejiort themselves as acids. The (‘ther- 
compounds of terebic acid 0 , 411 ^, 07 , C„lln^ lO, form combinations 
with bases. Terebate of ethyl jiroduces with baryta a compound 
C|jHyO,., BaO, O 4 H.O, which is very readily decomposed. 

F. C. Schneider(3) has investigated the volatile products the 
oxidation of turpentine-oil by nitric acid, and has proved that volatile 
acids arc formed of the .scries CnHuO^. Turpentine-oil was oxidised 
in a retort by the gradual addition of i'rom fivt; to six times its weight 
of concentrated nitric acid, heat being applied only at the commence¬ 
ment and at the end of the oxidation. The nech of the retort was 
considerably lengthened, and kcjit })erfcctly cooled; after the action 
had ceased the rcsidiu; was homogeneous, and on cooling a brownish- 
red resinous substance separated, which was somewhat similar to the 
product obtaiiual by oxidising the distillation-jmoducts of fat (p. 235). 
The grccnish-ycllow distillate was saturated with carbonate, of jiotassa, 
and after the nitrate of this base had cry.sialliscd out, the mother- 
liquor was distilled with sulphuric acid. T^ie slightly milky, acid 
distillate, srncdling of acetic acid and rancid butter, was saturated 
with carbonate of soda, and decomj)Oscd by nitrate of silver, a reduc¬ 
tion of the oxide of silver bcung observed to take jdace ])arti(fularly 
on ebullition. The precipitate of the silver-salts thus jmoduced was 
repeatedly treated with a small quantity of water, and fi-om the 
solution thus obtained the salts were separated from each other 
by rccrystallisation. Ry this Tuethod the silver-salts of butyric 
acid, propionic acid, and of acetic acid, together with double¬ 
salts containing two of these acids in equal equivalents, were 
obtained. , 

Devillc(4) has published investigations on hydrate of turj)cntine- 


fl) Comp. Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 47. 

(2) Instit. 1849, 353; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXVI, 76. 

(3) Wien. Acad. 15er. 1849, Nov. and Dec., .337. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Phys. [.3] XXVII, 80; Ann. Ch. IMiartn. LXXI, 348; J. Pr. Clicni. 
XI.VIII, 62 (in ahatr.) 
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oil, or ter]>in(l), of which an ab8tract(2) had previously appeared in 
1813. Wc shall adduce from these researches only the following 
statements. The comjiound CggllggOg, which sejiarates from j||ppen- 
tiiic-oil by digestion with alcohoj and nitric acid, is merely isomeric, 
but, as the ciystalline form shows, not identical with the body which 
is frequently deposited from turpentine-oil, when these substances 
have not been added. The compound CgolIgoOi* which possesses a 
vapour-density of G‘26, and is formed by heating or placing the 
former in vacuo, is again converted, by exposure to a moist atmo¬ 
sphere, into C 2 oll 22 ^ 6 ' These compounds are converted by hydro¬ 
chloric acid into Cg^lli^Clj, from which an oil, having the projjcrties 
of lemon-oil, is separated by potassium. By the action of anhydrous 
phosphox'ic acid, turpentine-oil (CaoHjg), CgoHo^O^, and C 2 oH 220 g, are 
decomj)osed into water, tcrebene C 2 olii(!j which is more volatile, and 
colophenc ( 0 ^^, 1132 ), which is less volatile. 

Kiemi-oli.—Devillc has, moreover, published in detail the results 
of some investigations of other volatile oils, part of w'bich had been 
previously made known.—Elcmi-oil, of which upwards of 13 per 
cent was obtained from 100 parts of good resin, jxossesses, when 
])ure, a s]). gr. of 0-819 at 11 °, and a constant boiling-point of 
174°, at a barometric pressure of Tub"”", and an index of refraction 
of T1719 at 14°; the composition, as Stenhouse(3) had previously 
proved, was found to be C^,„ll,r,, and the density of its vapour 
observed to be 1-84'. It forms w ith’hydrochloric acid two compounds 
of th(! saim; eoinposition one of which is solid and crystal- 

lisablc, and the other fluid(4). 

<M1 fi'iiiu the itcsln of Burscra Gumiulfera.—The rcsin of Bursera 
gummifera yields about 4-7 ])er cent of oil, which is termed essence 
de yoniart, or gomart-oil. The oil of this resin was purified by 
leaving it in contact with solid potassa, treating it with jxotassium, 
and finally rectifying it. The oil thus jxurified is colourless, and 
smells like the oil of turjientine, with which it is also analogous in 
composition (Co,)lIig). It has likewise the sanxe density of vapour, 
which w as found by observation to be 4-70. By the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid two products are formed. These substances, when 
exposed to a vei-y low degree of cold,* and pressed betwei-n bibulous- 
paper, yield white silky needles C 2 ()HiyC 1 . 2 , wdiich arc isomeric with 
the compound derived from lemon-oil. 


(1) Animal Report for 18-17 and 1848, II, 45. 

(2) Rev. Scieiitif. Industr. XV, 66; Instit. 1843, 89; Berzelius' Jahresber. 
XXIV, 477. 

(^3) Ann. Ch. Pharin. XXXV, 304 ; Berzelius’ Jaliiesber. XXI, 351, 

(4) Regarding Dcville’s earlier communication on elcmi-oil, comp. Compt. Rend. 
XII, 18-1 : Instit. 1841, 22 j Berzelius’ Jahresber, XXII, 296. 
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Action of Potasaa upon Balsams.— Sell arlmg(l) has published the 
following statements rcgai’ding the action of potassa upon balsams. 
One ]|prt of Peruvian balsam left in contact for 24 hours with from 
two to three parts of potassa-solution of 1*3 sp. gr., and then dis- 
tilledj yielded a distillate consisting of water and two oils, one lighter 
and the other heavier than w^atcr. The heavier oil when dried and 
rectified, has a sp. gr. of 1‘03, and a boiling-point of 205°; when 
first prepared it smells very slightly, but after some time it acquires 
an odour of cinnamic ether ; it remains liquid at —15°. The lighter 
oil boils at about 130°, the greater part thereof solidifying at —15°. 
Both liquids yield with hydrate of potassa and bisulphide of carbon 
a solid mass, which exhibits with salts of copper and lead the 
reactions of xanthic acid. The oily liquids which pass over when 
Peruvian balsam is distilled alone, or with solutions of salt or 
chloride of zinc, do not exhibit this deportment with hydrate of 
potassa and bisulphide of carbon; the distillate, however, which 
is ])repared from a mixture of carbonate of soda, and the residue 
left in the treatment of Peruvian balsam w'ith a solution of carbonate 
of soda, docs exhibit this character. Since the recognised ethers— 
for instance, acetic ether—when treated with hydrate of ]) 0 tassa and 
bisulphide of carbon, yield a mass which shows the reacti(jns of 
xanthic acid, we may conclude that cinnamic ether certainly docs 
not pre-exist in Peruvian balsam ; but that it is formed by the action 
of strong bases on it.—On distilling liquid storax with potassa, an 
oil is obtained which agrees with Simonas styraconc (comp, below.) 
This oil likewise exhibits the above-mentioned deportment with 
potassa and bisulphide of carbon, and is also to be regarded as a 
compound ether : the di.stillate, however, from copaiva, wdiich has 
been ])reviously treated with potassa, docs not show the same com¬ 
portment. 1’urpeutine-oil yields, with moderately dry hydrate of 
potassa and bisulphide of carbon, a mass whose reactions are very 
similar to those of xanthic acid. 

storax. —In 1827 Bonastrc(2) had discovered in liquid stoi-ax a 
neutral crystallisable substance w'hich he called styracin. K. Siinon(3), 
in 1839, found therein a volatile oil {styrole), styi’aein, cinnamic 
acid, and several resins, and he moreover observed that styracin was 
converted by caustic potassa into cinnamic acid and a difficultly 
volatile oil which has received the name of styracone. At that time 
R. P. Marchand found the composition of styracin to be C24llj,03. 
Investigations on this subject have been published in 1819 by E. 
Kopp and by Toel. The former of these chemists has ])ublished only 
his results. 

(1) Chcin. Gaz. 1849, 417. 

(2) J. Pliarm. [2] XIII, 151 ; Berzelius’ Jaliresber. VIll, 2(>1. 

(3) Ann. Ch. I’harm. XXXI, 2C5; Berzelius’ Jaliresber. XX, 40C. 
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According to E. Kop|)(l) styrolc is identical with ciunamin or 
cinnamolc (C,(.H 3 ) as obtained in the distillation of cinnamic acid 
with baryta. He states that styracin may be obtained in the^amor- 
phoiis and in the crystallised condition; in the former state it is 
identical with Frcmy’s(2) cinnameVn, and in the latter with his 
mctacinnamein ; its composition is C,,( 5 Hi 304 . Styracone he states to be 
identical with Fremy^s peruvin(3) and to be expressed by the for¬ 
mula Cj^lIjoGg. The decomposition of styracin by caustic potassa 
into cinnamic acid and styracone he expresses by the equation 
C.^uHj^O,^+ 2 110 = 0 , 311304 -f-CigHjgOg. Hence styracin comports 
itself in an analogous manner to fats which arc decomposed by 
alkalies into acids and glycerin.—For obtaining th'e dilferent con¬ 
stituents of storax, Koj)p recommends to distil it with from 5 to 6 
times its weight of water, the styrolc being thus volatilised with the 
wat(!r. The cinnamic acid is obtained from the residue of the distil¬ 
lation by frequent exhaustion with a dilute solution of carbonate of 
soda; the aqueous extract is concentrated and decomposed by an 
excess of boiling hydrochloric acid, when the cinnamic acid separates, 
but is contaminated with a resinous substance; by careful distillation 
nearly pure cinnamic acid passes over at first, but at a subsequent 
stage of the operation it is contaminated with empyreumatic oils 
which may be removed by filtering the hot aqueous solution through 
a filter ])laced in a hot-water funnel. Kopp recommends this 
method for the preparation of cinnamic acid. From the residue 
remaiiting after exhaustion with carbonate of soda, a yellow oily 
liquid is obtained by submitting it to pressure. This liquid is 
filtered whilst warm, when it soon solidifies to a njass of styracin ; 
the latter is treated with 10 times its weight of alcohol of 50°, and 
by exposing the solution to a very low temperature the compound 
crystallises in needles of perfect purity. It loses at 38°, and is 
thereby frequently transformed into the aniorjihous variety. The 
resinous I’esidue from which the styracin has been expressed is 
conveniently distilled with caustic potassa or soda in order to prepare 
einnamic acid and styracone. The latter is a colourless liquid, b(*iling 
at 254°; it solidifies at a low tcnn)craturc, but liquifies again 
at 8 °. 

TocFs(4) experiments are not in accordance wdth the statements 
of E. Kopp. This chemist prepared styracin by distilling storax 
with a solution of carbonate of soda, extracting the einnamatc of soda 


(1) Instil. 184y, 182 ; Laur. and Gcrh. C. R. 1850, 140. 

(2) Aim. Ch. Phys. [2] LX, 180; Ann. Oh. Phaini. XXX, 324; Berzelius’ 
Jalireshcr. XX, 396, 404. 

(3) Berzelius’ Jalircsber. XX, 400. 

(4) Ann. Cli. Pliarm. LXX, 1 ; Arch Phaini. [2] liVlII, 195 ; Instil. 1849, 157; 
J. Pharin. [3] XVI, 39 ; Laur. and Gcrh. 0. 11. 1849, 414. 
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from the residue, and maccrsitin^ the remaining resinous mass, 
]»reviously washed and dried, with cold alcohol, which left behind the 
chief part of the styracin only slightly coloured. It was then re¬ 
peatedly recrystallised from a mixture of alcohol and ether. When 
thus prepared it forms long prisms united in feathery groups : it i» 
odourless and tasteless, is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in cold 
alcohol, and readily soluble in ether. At 44'’ it fuses, and remains 
for a long time after cooling amorphous, but subsequently solidifies in 
concentrically-grouped warty ciystals; in contact, however, with a 
pointed body it crystallises instantly at the point of contact. Tocl 
deduces from his analysis the formida Cf,„H 2 j,Og(l). By distilling with 
an excess of a strong potassa-solution cinnamic acid was formed; the 
oil, however, which Simon (page 310) terms styraconc, was not ob¬ 
tained amongst the volatile products of the decomposition, but 
merely a ciystallisable body, which Toel terms styrone. The milky 
liquid, w'hen allowed to remain at rest, became clear, and filled with 
delicate crystalline needles of styrone. Wlicu w'ell cooled, styrone 
condensed in a crystalline form, even in the condensing tube. From 
the M^atcr out of which styrone has crystallised a farther quantity may 
be obtained either by saturating w'ith salt or by agitating it witli 
ether. Styrone forms long silky needles, and possesses an agreeable 
odour rcwmbling that of hyacinths; it fuses at 33“, sublimes 
without change at a higher temperature, is moderately sobxble in 
w'atci’, and readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and in \ olatile and fatty 
oils. On cooling the hot aqueous solution, droph'ts of oil sejiaratc 
which solidify to crystalline needles. When distilled with binoxide 
of manganese and dilute sulpluu-ic acid it yields oil of bitter almonds 
in a similar manner to styracin. From his analyses Toel deduces 
for styrone the formula C 42 H 2 ;. 0 -. lie considers styracin, 
as a body analogous to the fats, which is decom])os(;d by the alkalies 
into cinnamic acid, in the hypothetical anhydrous con¬ 

dition, and an liyj)othetical oxide of styryle, CjoH 3 j 03 , which yields 
styrone by the assimilation of 2 equivs. of HO.—Dry chlorine trans¬ 
forms styracin into a viscid mass, a slight develoimient of heat 
being perceptible at the same time. In order to complete the action 
the mass must be heated to 100°. The product, chlorosiyracin, i.s 
yellow, viscid and adhesive, insoluble in water, and separates in the 
amorj)hous condition from its solutions in hot alcohol or ether. 
Toel states the composition to be Ce„H2iC1.^0g. If an alcoholic 
solution of chlorostyracin is mixed with excess of an alcoholic 
solution of potassa the w^holc solidifies after some time to a crystal- 


(1) n. F. Marchand (Ann. Ch. Phaiin. LXXI, 357; J. Pr. Chcra. XLVIl, 184) 
bas stated that his former analyses, which led to the fornnila C.j,!I,,Oj fp. 310), tigree 
also with Toel’s formula, when calculated according to the new equivalent of car¬ 
bon, &c. 
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line magma of chloride of jjotassium and chlorocinnaraatc of potassa; 
th(! magma is washed with spirit of wine, pressed out,-dissolved in a 
small quantity of boiling water, and the solution saturated with 
hydrochloric acid, when on cooling long needles of chlorocinnamic 
acid separate, and may be purified by recrystallisation. It forms 
long lusti'ous needles which are odourless, fuse at 135i°, and sublime 
unchanged at a higher temperature; they are slightly soluble in 
cold water, but to a greater extent in hot water, and readily soluble 
in alcohol and in ether. The excess of acid in the saturated boiling 
aqiuious solution fuses to an oil. The composition of the acid is 
CigllgClO.^, HO, and that of its silver-salt AgO, CigllgClOg. The 
latter was prepared by mutual decomposition ; it crystallised from 
hot solutions in needles which became discoloured in the light. The 
baryta-salt crystallises from the hot aqueous solution in plates which 
still contain 1 cquiv. of water of crystallisation. In the decompo¬ 
sition of chlorostyracin by potassa there is formed, besides chloro- 
cinnaniic Jtcid, a chlorinated oil which remains dissolved in the 
alcohol. If the greater part of the alcohol is carefully distilled off, 
and water added to the residue, the oil, which possesses a brown 
coh)nr, fails to the bottom. When distilled with water the oil passes 
over with it nearly colourlpss, but becomes rapidly brown again by 
exposure to the air. It possesses a great similarity to the oil which 
Stcnhouse(l) obtained by the action of chlorine tqjon cinnamic 
acid. 

Streckcr(2) has pointed out that the formula CjgHjgOg for 
sty'rone, Cl.^dligO^ for stymein, and C 3 eHj 2 Cl 40 j for chlorostyracin, 
are reconcilable with ToePs analyses. Accordingly styrone would 
stand to cinnamic acid in the same relation as wood-spirit to formic 
acid, alcohol to acetic acid, &c.; by the action of alkalies and the 
assimilation of 2 HO, styracin would be decomposed into styrone and 
cinnamic acid. 

Regarding Scharling’s statements, compare page 309. 

New Variety of Copalva-Baisam. —The hitherto known varieties of 
balsamum copaivee yield when mixed in pi’opcr })roportions with 
potassa- or ammonia-solution a more or less clear solution; from 
the ammonia-solution, after some time, crystals of co[)aivatc of 
ammonia arc deposited. Posselt(3) has investigated a variety of 
this balsam which, although unadulterated, does not exhibit this 
reaction ; it smells and tastes like the ordinary kinds of coj)aiva, but 
is thinner, of a brighter yellow colour, and of 0 91- sp. gr ,; it forms 
with potassa or ammonia, iii all proportions, an opaque mixture from 
which the balsam again speedily separates. It dissolves but imper- 


(1) Pliil. Mag. [.S] XXVII, 3C6i Beraelius’ Jaliresber. XXVI, 451. 

(2) Alin. Ch. Plianii. LXX, 10. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharra. LXIX, (>T. 
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fectly in alcohol, and contains 82 per cent of oil and 18 ])or cent, of 
resin.—The oil obtained by distillation witli water, reetitied in a 
similar manner, and dried over chloride of calcium, is colourless and 
of thickish consistence ; it is I’cadily soluble in ether, but only slightly 
soluble in absolute alcohol. It possesses a strong and pure copaiva 
odour and burning taste, and a sp. gr. of 0‘91 j it boils at 252'^^’ with 
decomposition and rise of the boiling-point. The oil absorbs (Iry 
hydrochloric acid-gas with formation of a brown liquitl whi(;b 
funjcs in contact with the air and from which no crystallisable 
compound coidd be separated The composition of this oil, which 
Posselt terms para-copaiva-oil,'is expressed l)y the formula C,„ll„; 
with concentrated nitric acid it explodes, but when boiled with the 
diluted acid it yields a resin, volatile acids and a small quantity of a 
crystallisable acid which remains behind in coloui’less plates. It 
dissolves iodine w'ithout giving rise to a powerful reaction, and under 
the influence of chlorine becomes yellow and viscid.—In the rcsidm; 
of the distillation of the new cojjaiva-balsam with A^ter thei-e 
remains a mixture of two indiflerent resins; the one which is soluble 
in alcohol is of a bright-yellow colour, non-crystallisable, and 
contains on the average 60*0 per cent carbon, 8’3 hydrogen, and 
31‘7 oxygen ; that which is insoluble in alcohol, but dissolves readily 
in ether or in petroleum, is likewise bright-yellow and non-ciystal- 
lisable; the mean numbers on analysis were 81'9 per cent cai’bon, 
10‘5 hydi’ogen, and 7'G oxygen. The two resins arc insoluble iu 
alkalies. 

iSuaiacnin-ResIn.—Van den Brock(l) has published an investi¬ 
gation regarding the blue colouration which is causc;d in an alcoholic 
tincture of guaiacum by fresh potatoes; he has arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that the blue colour is produced by the conjoint action of 
atmospheric air and the albuminous constituents of the jxRatoes. 


Colonringr Principles of Hladder-Root.— In the Annual lle])ort for 
1847-8, 'II, 77 we repoi’ted u])on the investigations of Schunck 
regarding the colouring ])rinciples of madder-root. We then alluded to 
various papers published about the same time as those which formed 
the principal subject of our report, containing some statements 
which differed in certain ])articulars from those njadc in the paper 
abstracted by us (see the annotations to the Annual Keport for 
1847-8, II, p. 77 and following pagc.s). More recent pajx’rs 
published by Schunk(2) show that he considers the statements 
contained in the text of the last Report, II, 77 and 78, as correct, and 


(1) Scheiknndigc Ondcrzockitigcri, V, 3. Stuk, 210. 

(2) Rci)ort of the liritish Assoc, for 1848; Reports of Researches in Science, 57 ; 
Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 201 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIH, 299. 
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fully cstiiblishcd by bis more complete investigations, and that the Wongshy. 
statements a])pendcd in our notes are erroneous. 

WoiiKNiiy.—W. Stein(l) has investigated anew colouring principle 
imported from Batavia under the name of wongshy, and consisting of 
the s(!ed.capsule of a species of gentian. It imparts to water and 
spirit of wine, according to the state of concentration, a yellow or 
fiery-red colour, and to ether, which at the same time extracts a 
brown oil, a colour varying from pale-yellow to brownish-yellow. 

The aqmious extract likewise contains pectin and sugar. The reactions 
of the liquid, after having been freed from pectin by means of 
alcohol, have been minutely studied by the author. It yields with 
baryta- and lime-water yellow precipitates, from which’ acids separate 
tlie eolouriug-inatter of a vcrmillion colour; when thus })re])ared it 
is insoluble in water, and but slightly soluble in s})irit of wine and in 
ether. Bcgarding the other details which arc given by Stein, we 
nuist rt^er to the original memoir. 

phitci*, or jaune inuieii. —In the colotiring substance occuiring in 
coiiDiK-ree under the name of purree or jaune indicn an acid is con- 
taiued, in combination with n)agnesia. This acid is termed by 
Erdinann(2) euxanthic acid, and by Stenhousc(3) purric acid; 
when heated it yields Erdmann’s euxantbonc and Stenhouse’s 
purrenone or purronc. This acid, as well as the latter product, 
yield by treatment with chlorine, bromine, sulphuric acid and nitric 
acid products of decomposition which have been accurately investi¬ 
gated, especially by Erdmann. Laurent(4) has proposed for 
these couq)ounds and their derivatives other formubc which explain 
the decompositions more clearly, and agree with his own and 
Gerhardt’s views regarding the composition of chemical com¬ 
pounds. These new formula;, which we have translated into the 
notation adopted in this Report, are based upon Laurent’s own 
analyses of euxanthic acid and of euxantbonc, and iqion the recalcu¬ 
lation of the analyses made by Erdmann and Stenhousc. In 
accordance with a conjecture made by Gcrhardt at an earlier 
])criod, Laurent states that dried euxanthic acid is expressed by the 
formula L.J 2 II 1 SO 22 J in the neutral salts by 0 , 2 Hi 7 Oni, and 

euxanthone by For the two former Erdmann had 

ado])ted the formula and for the latter Cj.jll 40 ,j. The 

formation of euxanthone is exi)ressed by the equation C 42 Hjji 022 = 
C4,)n,20]2-l-2 COy + 6 HO. Kokkinonic acid he believes to be 
Gj 2 ll.dN 04 )Ofl, and to be derived from an acid of the composition 

(1) Froinlliilsse and Slockhardt’s I'olvteclui. Ccntralbl. 1849, 19. Lieferuiig, ii» 

J. l*r. Clieiu. XLVllI, .129 ; Chem. Caz. 1850| 7.1- 

(2) J. I'r. Chem. XXXlll, 190 ; XXXYIl, 385; Ucrzelius' Jahresber. XXV, 680 
XXVII, 300. 

(3) Ann. Cli. Pljarni. 1.1, 423; Berzelius’ Jahresber. XXV, 630. 

(4) Laur. and Uerb. C. U. 1849, 377. 
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CjjH^Og; porphyric acid tt) have the composition C 2 gIIg(N 04 ).j 0 y, 
and to be formed from an acid to which he assigns the 

name poi’phyric acid. Oxyporphyric acid ap])ears to tlie autlior not 
to differ from Erdmann's porphyric acid; the formula of oxypicric 
acid (styphnic acid) he proposes to wi’itc C] 2 Hs(N 04 ) 30 g, and regaivjyji 
this acid as being derived from the compound CigllgO.j,. lie more¬ 
over adduces formulee whicli are stated to render the 'decomposition 
of cuxanthic acid and of euxauthoTic by nitric acid, and the formation 
of the above-mentioned nitrogenous acids perfectly intcilligiblc: 
according to these forinulse, however, the compound termed by 
Laurent porphyric acid now becomes all of a sudden C 2 gHyOg. 

f'olonrlnfr l■rinci|lles of Asparagus Berries. —Kcrndt(l) has found 
in the berries ol‘ asparagus a yellow {chryso'idhi) and a red coloul’ing 
matter {edidm). The lattcsr of these principles is by no means 
identical with the colouring matter of annatto, as had been asserted 
by Braconnot(2). For pure chrysoidin, Kerndt gives the formula 
C 24 H 320 g, for eoidin C 24 ll 2203 > for the colouring ])rineiple of 

annatto If the latter formida w'ere multii)lied by 

it would closely approximate to the formula adopted by Kerndt 
for eoidin. 

Colouring Principles of lilclicns. — Stcnhouse(3) has continued 
his earlier researches(4) regarding the colouring matters of liclums. 

liivcstlgatloii of «j rophora Pustulata. — GyrO'phova pustxduta, 
termed in Canada tripe de rochc, is cmjiloyed in the preparation of 
archill, although the proportion of colouring matter it contains 
scarcely amounts to of that which is found in Roccella Mon- 
tagnei{^). The varieties submitted to investigation came from Nor¬ 
way. The colouring princijde was extracted by maceration with 
milk of lime, and was precipitated from the (sxtract by hydrochloric 
acid as a gelatinous, reddish-brown precipitate. The colf»uring matter 
was washed with cold water, dried at a gentle heat, and, in order to 
remove a green, resinous substance, heated nearly to ebullition with 
dilute s])irit of wane. The insoluble portion which remained W'as 
heated, but not to ebullition, with a large quantity of animal char¬ 
coal and strong alcohol, whei-eby a brown substance resembling humus 
remained undissolved. The colouring piinciplc was deposited frf)m 
the filtrate in small verucosc crystals, which were obtained ])ure by 
repeated i-ccrystallisation from spirit of wine, to which animal char¬ 
coal was added. This compound is termed by Stcnhousc gyro- 
phoric acid. When pure, it forms small soft, colourless, odourless, 

(IJ Dissertatio de fructibus asparagi et bixa; orcllanac; Lijwiae, 1B49. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 93. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pliarin. LXX, 218; Chcin. Gaz. 1849, 2C3 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 
403; Instil. 1849, 208. 

(4) Annual Report fur 1847 and 1848, II, 05. 

(5) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 69. 
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and tasteless ciystals, which are almost insoluble in cold and in 
boiling water, and difficultly soluble in alcohol and in ether. The solu- Oyrophora 
tion ]>roduces no effect upon litmus; but, oo. the slightest addition *’******" ’* 
of an alkali, it gives an alkaline reaction. The eomposition of the 
acid, dned in vacuo, is stated by Stenhousc ^o be 
On boiling this acid with an excess of an alkali or alkaline earth, 
it is converted into orcin, with formation of carbonic acid; but when 
boiled with a small quantity of alkali, it forms, like orselllc acid(l), 
an intermediate acid, which exhibits an acid reaction, and ciystallises 
in a different form. Gyrophoric acid too produces, with solution of 
chloride of lime, a beautiful red colour, which however jlis^ippcars 
less rapidly than that which is given by orsellic and other analogous 
ac;ids. Gyrojihoric acid is not soluble even in a large excess of a cold 
aqueous solution of ammonia; but when boiled with an alcoholic 
solution of ammonia, it dissolves with decomposition and fonnation 
of an intermediate acid. If exposed to the atmosphere w'ith an 
excess of ammonia, it is slowly transformed, like the other acids of 
lichens, into a purplish, red-colouring principle. On boiling gyro- 
phorie acid several hours with eoucenti-at(xl alcohol, it forms, in 
addition to a small quantity of orcin and a resinous matter, an ethyl- 
conqiound, which is readily soluble in hot water. It is purified 
in the same mannef as the analogous ethers(2) obtained from orsellic 
and erythric t^ids, to which in its other projicrties it is perfectly 
similar; its cotnposition is C^ll|;0, A corresponding 

methyl-compound may be prepared by boiling the acid with pyroxilic 
sjiirit. Gyrojihoric acid dissolves readily in baryta-water, and is 
again precipitated from its solution by acids, unchanged in its pro- 
})erties. If carbonic acid is passed into the solution, and the salt of 
the organic acid is extracted from the dried precipitate by hot alcohol, 
the alcoholic solution is found to deiiosit small white crystals of a 
baryta-compound, which contain an acid differing from gyrophoric 
acid. The pn^cipitate produced on mixing alcoholic solutions of 
gyro[)horic acid and basic acetate of lead, has a variable composition. 
Stcuhouse did not succeed in preparing any salt of this acid in 
constant atomic j)roj)ortions. 

investlt^atlon of liccanora Tartarea. —A specimen of Norwegian 
J^ecanora tartarea, which is likewise cm})loyed in the preparation of 
archill (3), was submitted to investigation. The colouring principle was 
pr<;part!d in the same manner as that of the j)receding lichen. The 
study of its composition and properties, as well atS the investigation 
of the ethyl-compound, enabled Stenhouse to recognise it as 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 65. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 68. 

(5) Regarding the proportion of colouring matter, comp. Annua! Report for 1847 and 
1848, II, 69. 
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identical with gyrophoric acid, obtained from Gyr(^hora pustulata. 
—He opposes the view of Schunck(]), that the ethyl-com¬ 
pounds, which are formed by the different acids obtained from 
lichens, are all identical, and are actually Iccanoric ether. How¬ 
ever, it must b# added, that the composition of the compound 
termed by Stenhouse gyrophorate of ethyl agrees very closely 
with that assigned to lecanoric ether. 

Erytliro-niannlte. —By boiling picro-crythrin or erythi’ic acid with 
an excess of lime- or baryta-water, Stenhouse had obtained a 
beautiful crystallisable body, which he termed psendo-orcin or 
crythrogluciri, and considered as Schunck pro¬ 

posed for this compound the term erygluein, and the formula 
Cg2H2yO„2(3). Stenhouse now adopts for this compound th(! name 
erythro-rnannite, and the formula Cull^jOij. By treatment with 
filming nitric acid, he has succeeded in jireparing therefrom an 
explosive compound. It is obtained by adding erythro-niaiinite, in 
small portions at a time, to fuming nitric acid, which is kept ])cr- 
fectly cold. After com{)lete solution has been effected, a quantity 
of sul])huric acid, equal in weight to the nitric acid, or somewhat more, 
is added; the ciystallinc magma, which is slowly formed, is placed in a 
funnel, stopped with asbestos; and after the acid has ceased to drop, 
it is washed with cold water, jiressed out, and recrystallised from 
boiling alcohol. By dissolving the lu’ythro-mannite in a mixture of 
fuming nitric and sulphuric acid, and subsequently adding water, 
this compound could not be formed. By the former process, a 
neutral substance is obtained in large foliaceous crystals. This com- 
])Ound is nitro-erythro-manuitc, which is termed by Stenhouse 
nitrate of erythro-rnannite; it fuses at Gl*^, and on cooling becomes 
a crystalline mass. When more strongly heated, it inflames and 
burns ra])idly; and when struck with a hammer, it dcstonates. It 
therefore exhibits a deportment perfectly analogous to nitro-mannite 
(nitrate of mannitc). This analogy, according to Stenhouse, is 
likewise perceived in the composition of the two compounds : he has 
deduced from his analyses the following formulae : 

Mannite . . . Cj2H,.jOi2 Erylhro-mannile . . 

Nitrate of mamiite . CjoHgOy + SNOj Nitrate of erythro-mamiite CuH„Ob + 5 NO 5 

(or Nitro-mannite . Ci2lIg(N04)r,Oi2) (or Nitro-erythro-mannite CjdliiCNO^)^©,,) 

The formula of nitro-mannite agrees with that projtosed by l)o- 
inonte and Menard (comp. p. 332, and following pages). 

litmus.—According to Pereira(4), the Diltch or cake-litmus 
is mixed with indigo. This kind of litmus contains a peculiar blue 

(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 75. 

(2) Annual Uei>orl for 1847 and 1848, II, C8. ■ 

(3) Animal Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 75, 

(4) Phann. J. Trans. IX, 12. 
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substance, tlei'ived from the lichens; indigo; organic remains of 
lichens ; an organic ammonia-salt, which is volatilised by heat as 
carbonate; and earths. 

Products of the uccomposition of indlg’o. —Iiaurent(]) has rein¬ 
vestigated some of the decomposition-products oAindigo, which he 
had studied at a former period(2), and has now arrived at somewhat 
different results. — The composition of indin, which he formerly 
regarded as Cj„HgN02, he now finds to be C;j 2 H,(,N 204 . If indin 
is moistened with a little alcohol, slightly warmed, and mixed with 
a hot coueentrated solution of potassa in alcohol, it forms a black 
solution, from which small black crystals are soon deposited. Laurent 
finds that tli«se crystals contain from 11*5 to 12 per cent of potas¬ 
sium ; he adopts the formula KO, C 33 Hj,N 203 , which recpiircs 
13 ])er cent of potassium. He remarks that the compound is 
difficult to obtain in a state of purity, and that its analysis serves 
merely to decide whether indin contains IG or 32 equivs. of carbon. 
—Indin is couviu’ted by nitric acid into niirindin, to which Lauiumt 
formerly assigned the composition Cjgll 4 N 20 ^, but now finds it 
tu b«„ ropi'cscntcd by the formula C 33 Hfj(N 04 ) 2 N 2 Op according to 
which it is a substitution-j)roduct of indin.—By heating either 
isathyde, mono- or disulphurctted isathyde (sulphasathydi; or sulphe- 
sathydti), or indin, with an alcoholic solution of potassa, hydrindm 
is ])roduccd. The liquid, which is at first black, soon becomes some¬ 
what yellowish, and yields on cooling small, yellow, lustrous crystals 
of hydrindm-j)otassa. Laurent formerly considered this compound 
as hydrindin, but he now finds that, in contact with water, it is 
gradually decomposed, whereby the hydrindin remains behind as a 
white pow'der. If the potassa-compound is dissolved in boiling 
alcohol, with which a little potassa is mixed, and water is gradually 
added, the liquid solidifies on cooling to a magma of crystalline 
ne(idl(!s, that have not been more minutely investigated, but which 
ar(‘- convcu’ted, by a larger addition of water, into a white jjowder of 
hydrindin. Laurent has found for the })otassa-compound the 
conq)osition KO, JL(;4H27^40 i 5 > loses by drying 9 per cent of 
w'ater. Accordingly Laurent considers the formxda of the anhy- 
droTis ])otassa-compound to be Cg 4 ll 2 ,N 40 g, and that of hydrindin 
Cg^lLgN^Oj,,. Former analyses gave 26 equivs., and more recent 
cx])erimeuts from 25 to 26 equivs. of hydrogem to 64 equivs. of 
carbon; but, bearing in mind the decomposition of hydrindin, 
Larirent is inclined to believe that jt contains only 22 equivs. of 
hydrogen-The liquid obtained in the preparation of Ijydrindin 


(1) Laur. and Gorli. C- J{. 1849, 196 ; J. I’r. Chem. XLV'II, 159; Ann. Ch. Phann. 
I.XXIl, 282 (in abstr.) 

(2) Ann. Cli. IMiys. [3] III, 373, 462; Ann. Ch. Phanii. XLVIll, 281 ; Ucrzclius' 
Jahresber. XXII, 4i2. 
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from disulpburetted isathyde or indin with potassa, from which 
hydrindin has been separated, yields on addition of an acid a light, 
yellowish, flocky precipitate, which is a mixture of hydrindin, sulphur, 
sometimes a portion of indin, and a new compound which has 
received the naipe of flavindin. The latter is formed in larger 
quantity, when the ebullition with potassa is continued somewhat 
longer; it may be extracted from the mixture by water, to which 
a few drops of ammonia arc added, and precipitated from this solution 
by hydrochloric acid. It is somewhat yellow, slightly soluble in 
boiling alcohol, and crystallises from this solution in microscopic 
needles, which arc united in star-shaped groups. It yi<;ld<-'d on 
analysis 73*5 per cent of carbon and 3*8 hydrogen, a*id, according 
to Laurent, is polymeric, both with indin and in.digo. Flavindin is 
transformed by heat into a white sublimable body. \^Tien dissolved 
in ammonia, it gives, with niti’ate of silver, a yellow precipitate of 
flaviiidate of silver, which, according to Laurent, is re]n*c»ented 
by the formula AgO, Cj^H^NOg. The compounds which Erdmann 
obtained by treating chlorisathydc and dichlorisathyde with ])otassa, 
and termed h chlorisatic acid and b dichlorisatic acid, arc now con¬ 
sidered by Laurent to be mono- and dichlorinatcd flavindic acid.— 
Laurent recommends the preparation of isathyde by heating ])ul- 
verised isatin in a flask, with a large quantity of water, a little 
sulphuric acid, and pure sheet zinc. Isatin, as it dissolves in 
the liquid, seizes the nascent hydrogen, and is transfornu d into 
isathyde, which is precipitated as a crystalline jiowdcr. This is then 
washed, and boiled out with alcohol, iu order to remove the last traces 
of isatin. 


Suprar.—Sthanier(l) has pointed out that the crystals of sugar 
occurring in the flowers of Jihododendron pordicum consist of pure 
cane-sugar. 

As a completion of a former memoir(3) regarding the various kinds 
of sugar, Dubrunfaut(3) has published the following statements :— 
If cane-sugar is acted u})on by weak acids or ferments, the product is 
found to contain two varieties of sugar mixed or combined in equal 
equivalents: these consist of ordinary ci’ystallisable grape-sugar 
{glucose, of the formula Cj2H^20i2> when dried at -lOO®) and an 
uncrystallisable sugar. The latter, when dried at 100°, has likewise 
the composition CjgHjgO.jg, and yields by fermentation the same 
quantity of alcohol and carbonic acid as is given by grape-sugar. The 
power of rotating the plane of polarisation towards the left, possessed 


XI) Arch. Vharm. [2] MX, 151. 

(2) Comp. Annual Ueport for 1817 and 1848, II, 9(1. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 51 ; Instit. 1849, 242. 
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by the iincrystallisable .sugar, is four times greater than that of the 
sugar which has been acted upon, at the same temperature and under 
similar circumstances, and suffers by the elevation of the temperature 
from 14° to 52° a diminution of It forms with lime a soluble 
basic compound, analogous to that which is formed by grape-sugar, 
and like the latter readily undergoes decomposition, absorbing 
oxygen from the atmosphere with formation of a new product which 
has not been more minutely investigated ; it moreover produces with 
lime a slightly Soluble compound, crystallising in microscopic needles, 
which contains at least 6 ecpiivs. of lime to 1 equiv. of sugar, and 
is <lecomj)oscd when exposed to the atmosphere. When cane-sugar 
is heated with water or with dilute acids it undergoes in the first 
l)lace this peculiar change, and then the nncrystallisable sugar only, 
and not the grape-sugar, is destroyed. Tlie non-cjystalline variety 
is identical with that which is obtained from inulin. The pbwer of 
rotation assigned by IJouchardat(l) to the latter shows that he has 
obtained it only in the impure state.—Honey contains variable quan¬ 
tities of cane-sugar, which gradually disappear, in consequence of the 
transmuting ))ower of the ferment present. Honey which is kept in 
irnperfcctly-closcd vessels, and in cellars, suffers a spontaneous, slow fer¬ 
mentation, by which, in contradistinction to the fermentation caused 
in dilute solutions by beer-yeast, the uncry stall isable sugar is 
destroyed first.—In grapes the so-called fruit-sugar is present by 
which the plane of polarisation is rotated towards the left.—In dried 
grapes there are found concretions of grape-sugar which rotate the 
plane of polarisation towards the right; this phenomenon does not 
depend, as has hitherto been assumed, upon a gradual metamorphosis 
of the fruit-sugar into grape-sugar, but upon a disappearance of the 
above-mentioned lyaciystallisable sugar, which is caused by its slow 
fermentation or consumption by insects; both 8f these actions being 
principally and first observed in the uncrystallisahle sugar. 

Soubciran(2) has published the following statements regarding 
the various kinds of sugar contained in honey :—Bces’-honcy sub¬ 
mitted to examination contained three different varieties of sugar; 
viz., grape-sugar; another sugar which diminished in quantity in 
the honey by keeping and rotated the plane of polarisation towards 
the right, and was susceptibly of being altered by acids; and finally 
an nncrystallisable sugar which rotated the plane of polarisation 
towards the left about twice as far as the altered sugar, the ratio at 
13° being as 33°*1 to 18°-9. Moreover Soubciran is not of the 
same opinion as Dubrunfaut, that the altei’cd sugar originally 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 98. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 774 ; Instit. 1849, 201; J. Pharin. [3] XVI, 252 ^in 
detail); J. Pr. Chein. XLIX, 05. 
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consists of two different kinds, but believes that these are only 
formed by the decomposition of the altered sugar. 

Mannite. Nltro-Mannlte. —Liebig and Pelouze(l) expressed the 
composition of crystallised mannite by the formula CgHyOg, which 
is supported by F«avre’s statements(2) regarding the niannitc-com- 
pounds, Knop and Schnedermann(3) have been led, by their 
investigations of mannito-sulphuric acid, to the conclusion that the 
composition of ciystallised mannite is more correctly expressed by 
the formula CyllgO^; other chemists assume for it the higher 
formula of Liebig —^Within the last few years the 

materials for determining the composition of mannite have been 
increased by the investigation of the product(4) which is formed 
from mannite by the action of a mixture of nitric and sulphtiric acid, 
namely, explosive mannite, fulminating mannite or nitro-mannitc. 
Flores Domonte and Menard(5) assign to this compound the 
formula CjallyOy + b NO 5 , which is likewise adopted by Sten- 
house( 6 ). It admits of .the compound being viewed as a substi¬ 
tution-product of mannite, C, 3 Hy(NOJr, 0 ] 3 . L. Svanberg and 
Staaf(7), who determined only the carbon and hydrogen, adduced 
the formula + d NO 5 . 

Knop( 8 ) states, in a memoir regarding the equivalent of mauiiitc, 
that he could- not obtain by any process the compounds, described 
by Favre, of mannite with ])rotoxide of lead, but invariably obtained 
only a mixture; he likewise considers it probable that tlu; com¬ 
pounds of mannito-sulphuric acid investigated by himself and 
Schnedermann were only mixtures, and that the results obtained 
therewith could be but of little avail in determining the conqiosition 
of mannite. By fusing together an excess of crystallised oxalic acid 
and mannite at 110 °, the temperature being gradually depressed 
from 100° to 9G°, thA’e is formed in 6 or 8 hours, with evolution of 
formic and carbonic acid, a colourless or yellowish syrup which 
solidifies on cooling. This substance is a compound of formic acid 
and mannite which is readily decomposed. Its investigation like¬ 
wise did not decide the question regarding the composition of 
mannite. Knop considers the product of the action of nitric acid 
upon mannite as the only compound which would be likely to 


( 1 ) Ann. Gh. Phann. XIX, 283. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XI, 71 ; Berzelius’ Jahresber. XXV, .'>57. 

(3) ' Ann. Ch. Phann. LI, 132 ; Berzelius’ Jahresber. XXV, 561. 

(4) Comp. Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 377. 

(5) In the Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, we’ have given the erroneous formula 
C,dli„0,T5N0s. 

(6) Corap. P- 318. 

(7) Svanberg’s Jahresber. f. 1847, 360. 

(8) J. Pr. Chera. XLVIII, 362; Chem. Gaz. 1850, 81; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIV, 347. 
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unravel the difficulty; if the composition of this body is represented 
by the above formula, CjgHoCNO^lgOi.,, the composition of mannite 
would in consequence be He prefers, as the best method 

of preparing this product, the process given by Stenhouse(l), 
namely, to dissolve | oz. of mannite in 2 qz. of well-cooled fuming 
nitric acid; after a few minutes to add cold -hydrated sulphuric 
acid to the solution surrounded by cold water, until white flocks or 
grains are no longer separated, and immediately to pour the mix¬ 
ture into a large quantity of water. The crude explosive product thus 
obtained dissolves in boiling spirit of wine, and may be again 
obtained from this solution either by crystallisation or mixing it 
with a very large quantity of cold water. Hydrosulphuric acid, and 
probably also sulphurous acid, do not act upon explosive mannite in 
an alcoholic solution. Zinc deconqjoscs it in this solution slowly, 
iron very readily, particularly in the presence of hydrochloric acid or 
chloride of ammonium. Explosive mannite yields with potas.sa a 
brown product of decomposition (comp. p. 324). . 

Strecker(2) recommends as the best method of preparing explo¬ 
sive mannite to mix 1 part of finely pulverised mannite with a small 
quantity of nitric acid of 1‘5 sp. gr. until perfect solution is effected, 
then alternately to add sulphuric and nitric acid until 4^ parts of 
nitric and 10^ parts of sulphuric have been employed; the pasty 
mass is to be allowed to drain upon a funnel stopped with a glass 
rod, to be washed with cold water, pressed, and recrystallised from 
boiling alcohol; water, moreover, precipitates from the acid mixture, 
which has drained from the funnel, a tolerably large quantity of 
explosive mannite. Strecker observes that when explosive mannite 
is kept in a closed bottle for several years, it is decomposed wuth 
evolution of red vapours, whilst the product remaining contains- 
nitric acid. He found the com})osition of the pure preparation to 
be expressed by the formula CgH^NjOjg or CgH^^NOJjOg, according 
to which it maj be considered as a substitution-product of mannite, 
CgHyOg, and in fact may be termed nitro-mannite. More recent 
analyses by Strecker also agree better with the latter formula of 
mannite than with the fonnula CgHjjOg as formerly proposed by 
Knop and Schnedermann. It remains undecided whether the 
above-given formula of mannite must not be raised to CiaHj^Ojg, 
and that of nitro-mannite to Cj 2 Hg(NOJgOi 2 .—Knop(3) has decided 
in favour of the latter(4); he is of opinion that nitrogen exists in 
nitro-mannite as nitric acid and not as hyponitric acid; because the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid upon nitro-mannite (by which 


(1) Comp. p. 318. 

{2)-Ann. Ch. Pharni. LXXIII, 59; Chem. Gaz. 1850, 149. 

(3) J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 228 ; Chem. Gaz. 1850, 149. 

(4) ' Stenhouse. likewise assumes for mannite the formula CijIlj^Ou (comp. p. 318). 
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^Nitro* botly is decoinposi'd without any gas being evolved) givers rise 

mnnnite. to tlic fomiatiou of a coloiirlcss solution which when ininiediaterly 
mixed with water yields only a trifling -quantity of red vapours; 
whilst on the other hand large quantities of red vapours are ohservird 
when by long standing or apjilieation of heat hyponitric aeid has 
been fornnrd. The de])ortinent of nitro-inannite. with sulphide of 
aniinoniinn is likewise different from that of the coin]>ounds which 
contain hyjionitric acid. Knop adduces tin; following as the most 
probable formula^ of inannite and its derrivaf ives :— 

MaiinUe ..... 

Niti’o-maniiite .... NO-,)n 

Mauuito-'siilpliuric acid C,jUsO|.,(SO.,)g + .*1110 + 3 IIO 

Maiinito sulpliatos . . CiJIjiOr,(SO.,),;+.3 IIO + 3 K() 

Formalc of mamiitc . . . C,._.ll.,0,i(2 CjliO-, +-MIOJ. 

Rcinschfl) has likewise prepared explosive mannite by introdueing 
liiK'ly-pnlvcrised mannite into a cooled mixture of 1 vol. of fuming 
nitric aeid, preparvd by distilling eipial widghts of nitric and sulphuric 
acid, and 1 ,J vol. of common suljdiurie aeid, until a thick paste was 
formed; this he gradually immer.Md in water, and washed and dried 
it at a tcmjicrature not exceeding lO^. On cooling the hot solutions 
of the product, he obtained it as a granular jiowder; by sjsm- 
taneously evaporating the alcoholic solution, it crystalli.sed in star¬ 
shaped gronjis of needles ; and by similarly cvajiorating the ethereal 
solution, it was olitained of a feathery appearance. On addition of a 
little potassa-solution to a solution of explosive mannite in alcohol of 
DO per cent, containing a jiortiou of ether, there arc formed in the 
cold two strata; from the iqiper stratum, which has a reddish tint, 
arc deposited delicate yellow, intensely-bittcr })risms, which form, 
with .suljdiurie acid, a salt crystallising in .slender jirism.s, the base of 
which is termed by lleinsch mimiiitrln. In the lower brown stratum 
there ajipears to be contained only a pccidiar acid, which crystallisi's 
in nccilles from its alcoholic solution. On adding jiotassa to a.warm 
alcoholic solution of exjdosive mannite, a violent action takes jdacc, 
attended by a complicated decomposition. 

Explosive (Substances from Suspar, Starch, C>iim, Jkc. —Rcinsch, 
as other chemists previonsly(2), has obtained exjdosive products from 
canc-sugax*, milk-sugar, starch-sugar, starch, gum-arabic, and tra- 
gacanth, by similar treatment w ith the mixture of acids mentioned. 
In working with cane- and milk-sugar, intlammation may take place, 
if a large quantity of either is rajiidly added to the acid, without the 
requisite agitation and refrigeration. The properties of these explo¬ 
sive substances arc more or less similar to those of explosive mannite. 
The product obtained from cane-sugar comjiorts itself with potassa, 

(1) .TiiUrl). I’r. I’haim. XVIII, 102; Kcpnrt. I'harm. [.3] Ttf, 0. 

('i>nn>. Animal Ilcport fnr 1SI7 and ISIS, II, 377. 
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like ox])]osivc maniiite, and separates only by the spontaneous evapo¬ 
ration of the alcoholic solution which lias been prepared in the cold, 
in line star-shaped ci’ystals; at other times, in the amorphons state. 
Ileinsch likevvise obtained the product from milk-sugar, in the crys¬ 
talline form ; it explodes at as low a temperature as 75°.—Vohl(l) 
was mwer able to obtain the product from cane-sugar in a crystal¬ 
line form; but the compound prepared from milk-sugar was inva- 
rialily deposited from the alcoholic solution in nacreous plates. 
According to his statement, the latter does not explode at-75°; it 
contains water of hydration, which is not expelled at 100°. On 
boiling the alcoholic solution of the substance, it ,js transformed, 
with assiinilation of alcohol, into the amorphous modification. 

Hogi vrdiiig nitro-crythro-mannitc, which is analogous to nitro- 
inannitc, comp. p. 318. 

Viiii-cotton (Pyroxylin). — iMarx(2) has published experiments 
regarding the tcmj)erature at which gun-cotton inflames. He found 
that the gun-cotton prepartnl in the ordinary manner explodes even 
at G3°, but on the average at 9-1°, when the temperature is raised, in 
the space of five minutes, from that of tin; air (20°) up to these 
temjxn’atures. He found, moreover, that when the heating pro¬ 
ceeded more slowly, increasing on the average 3°’l in a minute, 
the gun-cotton did not explode at all, but commenced at G9° to 
decom])Ose, and by continued decomposition entirely lost its activity. 

Manrcy(3), who has becai engaged in the inanufaetiu’e of gun¬ 
cotton on a large scale, ])ul>lishes the following practical remarks. 
In France a kilogr. of gun-cotton cannot be prepared for less than 
7 francs; one kilogr. of l)lastiug-])owder costs 1 fr. 17 cents; the 
same quantity of extra fine guii})owdcr costs 2 frs. 39 cents. To 
])roduc<‘ an ecpnil effirct for the .same price, gun-cotton must have 
six times the effect of the former, and three times that of the latter: 
3 grins, of gun-cotton, however, produces the elfcct of only 5 grms. 
of extra fine gunpowder. . In hard rocks, 1 part of gun-cotton 
’produces the same results as 5 parts of blasting-powder; but in 
soft limestone, its activity docs not exceed that of 2 pai’ts.—^-Maurcy 
observes, that gun-cotton when kept’in closed vessels, and in a dry 
place, exhibits signs of decomposition after a ])eriod of from 3^ to 
9 months: it smelt pungent, and contained formic acid, together 
with I G to 11’5 jier cent of moisture. The decomposition was more 
perceptible in those specimens of gun-cotton, in the preparation of 
which the largest quantity of sulphuric acid had been employed, 
since this acid is never completely removed by washing with pm’e 
water. Gun-cotton which had been washed with alkaline water, 
may be kept from 0 to 7 months without di'composition, but the 
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(•2) Pogg. Auii. LXXVllI, 100. 


(1) Loc. cit. ;$2fi. 

(3) Coinpt. Rend. XXVIII, 313. 
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explosion mentioned below, which took place in experimenting upon 
the gun-cotton which had been washed in this manner, prevented 
farther observation. In operating upon small quantities, decomposi¬ 
tion may be confined merely to a strong evolution of gas, without 
any explosion taking place. Maurey describes a fearful spontaneous 
explosion of 1600 kilogr. of the gun-cotton, washed with alkaline 
water, which had taken place in his manufactory, on the 17th of 
July, 1848. He is of opinion that we are unacquainted with any 
method of guarding against the spontaneous explosion of gun¬ 
cotton. 

Gaudin(l) has published some remarks regarding the different 
effect of gun-cotton, according as it is prepared with a mixture of 
nitre and sulphuric acid, or with a mixture of hydrated nitric acid 
and fuming sulphuric acid. Cotton-wool immersed in the. latter 
mixtm’e only for a few seconds, and washed with a large quantity of 
water, yields a product which does not propel the ball from a gun, 
but shatters the barrel to pieces. 

Morin(2), in opposition to Pelouze(3), has published some 
remarks.\vhich show that fire-arms, by the use of gun-cottort, arc 
much more rapidly injured than they are by the use of gunpowder; 
he has, moreover, added some details regarding the uncertain nature 
of gun-cotton,* es])ecially in reference to its ])reservation, and upon 
the inadequate effects of explosive paper. In the Annual Report for 
1847-8, II, 375, it w'as stated that an extensive series of experiments 
had shown the practical applicability of gun-cotton to fire-arms. But 
regarding a substance, the })ractical use of which depends so much 
upon the mode in whicJi it is prepared, it is impossible to pronounce 
a decided opinion until its chemical nature is established, whereby 
more correct notions regarding the mode of preparing it are likely to 
be cnsui’cd. 

Vo.hl(4) is of oi)inion that the insolubility of many kinds of g)in- 
cotton in ether, is pi-obably caused by the too long immersion in 
sulphuro-nitric acid, especially when the sulphuric acid is in excess, 
and depends upon the fibres of the gun-cotton becoming sun’ounded 
by a substance which is insoluble in ether. On boiling such gun¬ 
cotton with alcohol, the latter substance is either dissolved or ren¬ 
dered soluble in ether, by the assimilation of alcohol. On evaporat¬ 
ing the alcoholic solution obtained by exhausting gun-cotton w'ith 
alcohol, it deposited small crystalline grains of a substance, which 
fused at 70°; this substance became solid again on cooling, and 
detonated, when stmek, or when heated to from 140° to 150°. After 
once more dissolving the compound in alcohol, it did not crystallise 
again. It is soluble in ether after it has assimilated alcohol, but 

(1) Compt Rend. XXVITI, 269. * (2) Conipt. Rend. XXVIII, 105, 144, 146. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 110, 146. (4) Ann. Ch. Phsrni. LXX, 360. 
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l(»scs this property of solubility when precipitated from its alcoholic 
solution by water, and maintained in ebullition therewith until the 
alcohol is completely expelled. It is soluble, without decomposition, 
in cold concentrated sulphuric acid, and yields by the action of 
concentrated potassa-solution, with evolution of ammonia, a bright- 
yellow liquid, which forms a silver mirror when heated with an 
ammoniacal solution of nitrate of silver.—In order to coat glass 
flasks with a silver mirror, Vohl(l) proposes to dissolve gun-cotton, 
or the explosive substance from sugar, mannite, &C., in caustic 
potassa, by the aid of heat, to add to the brown solution a few drops 
of nitrate of silver, and then ammonia, until the precipitated oxide of 
silver is redissolvcd; it is then to be heated in a water-bath, when, 
at a certain point of the process, the mixture assumes a blackish- 
brown colour, froths up, and all the silver becomes deposited upon 
the walls of the vessel in form of a mirror, which is more brilliant 
than that which is produced by means of ethereal oils. 

Cuiiodiiim. —Regarding the ])reparation of collodium, Edwards(2) 
recommends that the action of the acids should not be continued too 
long, and that dilute acids should be avoided. He, moreover, 
advises that the ether employed as g. solvent of the gun-cotton 
should not be too pure, and states that a mixture of alcohol and 
ether of 0‘76 to 0‘77 sp. gr., dissolves gun-cotton instantly. 

Action of niiutc Nitric Acid upon Wo«>dy Fibre- — Sacc(3) has 
stufbed the action of dilute nitric acid upon woody fibre.—On gently 
boiling 200 grms. of deal sawdust (dried at 100°) with 400 grins, of 
water, and 2 kilogrs. of common nitric acid, vapours of nitric acid 
were evolved in the first stage; of th? process, but disappeared as the 
operation jiroceeded. Ry repeatedly returning the distillate, the 
wood after a few hours acquired a pasty consistence. The liquid, 
which contained oxalic acid, was drained off, by placing the mass 
in a funnel stopped w'ith a glass rod; the remaining product being 
washed with water. In the process of washing out the acid, the 
mass which at the commencement still exhibited a woody structure, 
increased considerably in bulk. The substance was insoluble in w’ater, 
but on addition of ammonia it fornted a solution, which gelatinised 
when mixed with acids. Sacc considers this mass to be pectic acid, 
which is formed from the lignin of the wood. When dried at 100°, 
jit assumed a somewhat grey colour, and was then insoluble in am¬ 
monia. It yielded, on analysis, from 40;8 to 42*8 per cent of 
carbon, 5*9 to 6'0 hydrogen, and not a trace of nitrogen: the 
formula Ci^HjgOig, which Sacc regards as the true expression of 
the composition of pectic acid, requires 42-0 per cent of carbon, and 

(1) Dingl. Uol. J. CXII, 237. 

(2) J. Chim. M^d. [3] V, 511; Dingl. Pol. J. CXIV, 157. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 218; J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 430 ; Chera. Gaz. 1849, 274. 
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6‘0 per ceirt of hydrogen.—Porter(l) considers it highly improbable 
that pectic acid, which is so readily decomposed by nitric acid, is 
foimcd in this process. On repeating Saccos experiments, he 
obtained a mass resembling pectic acid; it presented, however, 
essential differences from the true pectic acid prepared from turnips. 
The former was found to be insoluble in boiling water, and to dis¬ 
solve only with difficulty in alkalies; it was precipitated from the 
latter solution as a gelatinous precipitate, which, however, soon 
united in flocks. It was immediately precipitated from its solution 
in concentrated alkalies, as a white powder; and by boiling with 
moderately dilute nitric acid, was converted into oxalic acid. True 
pectic acid, on the contraiy, was found to be somewhat soluble in 
boiling-water, to be precipitated by acids from alkaline solutions 
as a perfectly transparent jelly, and to yield mucic acid with mode¬ 
rately dilute nitric acid. The substance prepared from wood yielded, 
when dried at 100°, from 43'2 to 43*6 per cent of carbon, and from 
5‘8 to O'O hydrogen, which most closely con-esponds to the formula 
CjelligOi^. The formula CggHggOso* which Fremy(2) assumes for 
pectic acid, requires 42'3 per cent of carbon, and 4*8 per cent of 
hydrogen.~Kemp(3) supposes that if the substance investigated 
by Porter is Ci8lli20i4, the body examined by Sacc may be 

CjoHiaOig. 


VcKCtalilo Chemistry. Ahsorption of inorganic Constituents. 

—Las 6aigne(4) has collected bis earlier iuvestigations(5) with a 
view of proving that })hosphate of lime, just as carbonate of lime, be¬ 
comes soluble in water by the agency of carbonic acid, and is thus 
assimilated by plants. 

Root of Pencedanum omclnale. Peucedanln. —Bothc(6) has sub¬ 
mitted peucedanin to a new investigation. It was first jirepared by 
Schlatter(7), and subsequently analysed by O. L. Erdmann(8). 
In order to prepare and purify this substance he recommends tlie 
following method :—The root of Peticedunum officinale, finely jiulvcr- 
ised, is ffigested for some hours with alcohol of 90 per cent, and then 
heated with the liquid to ebullition; the filtered solution when 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pliarm. LXXI, 115 ; Sill. Am. J. [2] IX, 20; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 409.' 

(2) Annu^ Report for 1847.and 1848, II, 103. 

(3) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 487. 

( 4 ) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 316; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 258; J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 
479; Coinpt. Rend. XXVIll, 73 (in ahstr.); Instit. 1849, 18. 

(5) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 119. 

(G) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 371; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 308. (In the latter place, 
important errors in Uothe’s calculations of the uiihlysis,,and sloccluotneirical considera¬ 
tion, have been pointed out.) 

(7) Ann. Ch. Pharm. V, 201; Rerzelius' Jahrc8l>cricht XIV, 323. 

(8) J. Pr. Chem. XVI, 42 ; licrzclius’ Jakresbericht XX, 446. 
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evaporated to a slight extent yields crystals of pcuccdanin which are. 
freed from a brown resinous substance by very dilute cold alcohol, in 
which it dissolves. The subsequent extracts contain a far larger Peucedk- 
quantity of tHe resinous substance. Peucedanin is separated by 
diluting the hot alcoholic extract with water as long as the cloudi¬ 
ness which is produced disappears by agitation and he%t; the cooled 
liquid deposits additional crystals on long standing. Peucedanin is 
purified by repeated recrystal lisation from cold ether which leaves a 
portion of oxipeucedanin undissolved. Pure peucedanin crystallises 
in small six-sided prisms which belong to the rhombic system'. ■ They 
fuse at 75° without loss of weight; at 130° they acquire a brown 
colour with formation of a trifling sublimate; they are expressed by 
the forrinda C^HjO. Bothc adopts the formula It does 

not appear to form compounds of definite composition with basest it 
dissolves however in alkalies and is again precipitated by acids. In 
the rccrystallisation of peucedanin from cold ether, oxipeucedanin 
remains, as above-mentioned, in form of a granular residue; when 
freed from peucedanin by cold ether, it fuses at 110° and has then 
the composition Bothe considers it as being derived 

from peucedanin by oxidation and separation of water, and states 
that old roots contain a larger quantity than roots which arc freshly 
gathered. The author did not suceeed in preparing it artificially.— 
Peucedanin slowly dissolves at 60° in nitric acid of 1'21 sp. gr .; the 
yellow liquid solidifies on cooling to a foliaccous crystalline, mass 
which is reerystallised from alcohol, l^itropeucedanin, the product 
thus obtained, forms colourless, pliable crystalline plates which arc 
jiretty readily soluble in alcohol and in ether, and are nearly insoluble 
in water; heated above 100° they fuse and are decomposed. Bothe 
adduces for this compound the formula Cg^HjoNOg, but his analyses, 
when correctly calculatt;d, do not accurately agree therewith nor with 
the formula CjtHnCNOJOg, according to which nitropcucedanin' 
would be a substitution-compound of peucedanin. In the prepara¬ 
tion of nitropcucedanin oxalic and styphnic acid are likewise 
formed .—Nitropeuceduninamide is the name assigned by Bothe to. 
a compound which is formed when nitropeucedanin is heated to 100° 
in a current of ammonia-gas. He represents its composition by the 
forn»ula C 24 Hi 2 N 20 g, according to which it may be derived from 
nitropcucedanin, C 24 ll)oNOg, by ^e assimilation of NHg and separa¬ 
tion of 110 ; and he adduces in support of his view numbers obtained 
in observing the change of weight of nitropeucedanin when exposed 
to this action. His numbers however directly contradict his state¬ 
ments. Nitropeucedaninaraide is soluble in alcohol and crystallises 
from the hot solution in shining rhombic prisms ; It is soluble also 
in ether, and almost insoluble in water. On adding water to the 
alcoholic solution it separates slowly ; the slightly clouded liquid is 
observed to be yellow in transmitted light and of a sky-blue colour 
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.in reflected light. This compound is likewise formed in an impure 
state, in smaller quantity, by heating nitropeucedanin with ammonia 
and alcohol. It is decomposed by acids with formation of nitro¬ 
peucedanin and an ammonia-salt of the acid employed ; when boiled 
with strong bases it slowly evolves ammonia. 

CoiniiilM».i^ot. —Wittstock in 1830 ( 1 ) found in coluinbo-root 
(of Cocculus palmatm de Cand., Menispermum palmatum, Linn.) a 
peculiar substance which he termed columbin. Its crystalline form 
was determined by G. Ilose(2). Liebig’s(3) analysis, calculated 
according to the new atomic weights, yielded 65‘53 per cent of 
carbon, and 6 ’17 per cent of hydrogen.—B6deker(4) recommends 
the following process for preparing columbin. Coluinbo-root is 
exhausted by alcohol of 75 per cent; as much as possible of the 
alcdhol is distilled from the clear extract, and the last traces are 
expelled by drying the residue in,a water-bath. It is then treated 
with water, and the thickish, cloudy solution agitated with an equal 
volume of ether; the greater part of the ether is distilled from the 
filtered ethereal stratum, and again agitated with the aqueous 
stratum, the process being repeated until the ether no longer 
removes from the aqueous stratum an appreciable quantity of columbin. 
The columbin separates On evaporation in the crystalline form from 
the ethereal solution which contains also a fatty oil, and is purified by 
recrystallisation from ether. The columbin is readily ascertained to 
be free from fat by dissolving it in boiling acetic acid in which no 
droplets of oil should be observed. Biideker found in columbih 
66‘1 and 65*3 per cent of carbon, 6 *Q of hydrogen-; he assumes it to 
be represented by the formula C 42 H 22 OJ 4 which requires 65*3 per 
cent of carbon, and 5*7 of hydrogen. A compound sufficiently pure to 
enable the author to determine its equivalent could not be prepared. 
—As stated in the Annual Report for 1847-8, I, 490; Bbdeker 
found columbin to be accompanied in columbo-root with berberine, 
for which he confirmed the composition C 24 HjgN 09 . If the residue 
of the alcoholic extract of columbo-root is exhausted with hot lime-water 
the brownish-red extract yields immediately an amorphous precipi¬ 
tate when neutralised with hydrochloric acid, and the supernatant 
liquid when mixed with a farther quantity of hydrochloric acid 
deposits after some days hydrochlorate of berberine in the crystalline 
form. A compound similar to -the above-mentioned amorphous 
precipitate is formed .by digesting the aqueous solution of'the 
alcoholic extract of columbo with an acid previously to the separation 
of the berberine-salt. This amorphous precipitate is freed from the 


(1) Pogg. Ann. XIX, 298; Berzelius’ Jahresber. XI, 288. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. XIX, 441. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. XXI, 30. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 37 ; Chein. G&z. 1849, 149. 
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berberiuc-balt by washing with water^ and is dissolved in acetic acid 
which deposits by gradual ev^oratiom a portion of columbin and 
then a resinous yellow mass. The latter is exhausted by ether, the 
residue dissolved in dilute potassa-solution, the brown flocks which 
separate on passing into the liquid a stream of carbonic acid are 
filtered off, and the solution decomposed by hydrochloric acid. The 
flocky white precipitate forms when washed a pale straw yellow, 
amorphous powder which consists of columbic acid. This acid red¬ 
dens moistened litmus-paper, scarcely dissolves in water, is slightly 
soluble in cold ether, more readily in acetic acid and most copiously 
in alcohol; it does not, however, crystallise. According to Bodeker 
its composition at 40° is HO, C42H2iOn4-3 HO; 1 equiv. of water 
is expelled by drying at 100°i and 2 equivs. at 116°. It is not 
altered by cold nitric acid; it dissolves however in concentrated 
sulphuric acid without being decomposed. The alcoholic solution 
yields with a solution of acetate of lead in alcohol a yellow precipi¬ 
tate of the composition 2 (PbO, C^^HgiOj])+PbO, HO-f 5 HO, 
from which the 5 HO are expelled at a temperature between 100° 
and 130°. According to Bodeker the.columbic acid is present in 
columbo-root in combination with berberine. * 

Hoot of Aristoiochla ciematitis. — Winckler(l) obtained on inves¬ 
tigating the root of Aristolochia ciematitis, Linn. {Aristolochia longa 
vulgaris), an ethereal oil in quantity of 120 grains from 4 pounds of 
roots, and a bitter substance which is identical with that which is 
contained in the root of Aristolochia serpentaria Linn. 

Tubers of Allies Taiterosa. —Richard(2) recommends the cultiva¬ 
tion of de Cand. {Glycine apios, Linn.) as a substitute 

for the potato. He gives an analysis by Payen, according to which 
the tubers of this plant (A) compared with a variety of potato {Pa- 
truque jaune; B) contain in 100 parts : 



A. 

B. 

Nitrogenous substances 

. 4-5 

1-7 

Fatty substances .... 

. 0-8 

0-1 

Starch, sugar, and ]>ectin-substances . 
Cellulose and epidermis . ... 

. 33-55 

21-2 

. 1*3 

1-5 

Inorganic constituents . .. 

. 2-25 

11 

Water. 

. 57*6 

74*4 


Topinambour. —Paycn, Poinsot and Fery(3) have analysed 
topinambour. The product investigated was cultivated in a sandy 
soil which had been manured with phosphate of magnesia-ammonia. 
They found it to contain 76*04 per cent of water, 14*70 sugar; 
3*12 albumin and two other nitrogenous constituents; 1*50 cel¬ 
lulose'; 1*86 inulin; 0*92 pectic acid; 0*37 pectin; 0*20 fat 

(1) Jahrb. Pr. Pham. XIX, 71. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 189; lustit. 1849, 76. 

(3) J. Pham. [3] XVI, 434. 
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with traces of volatile oil; and 1'29 ash (comp, at Ashes of 
Plants). 

Bark of caii-eedra. —E. Caventoa(l) has investigated the bark of 
cail-cedra {Khaya senegalensis or Sivietenia senegalensis) which is 
employed in the neighbourhood of the River Senegal as a remedy for 
intermittent fevers. He found it to contain a bitter principle which 
he terms cdil-cedrin, besides a green fat, red and yellow colouring 
matters, gum, starch, a waxy substance, woody fibre, sulphate and 
■ jjhosphate of lime, and chloride of potassium. 

Su^ar-Canc. —CaBaseca(2) has investigated the fresh sugar-cane 
{canne criole) .of Havannah, and found the entire cane (A), the 
stripped cane (B) and the cuticle (C) to consist of the following con¬ 
stituents : 



A. 

B. 

C. 

Water . . . , . 

77 

77-8 

69-5 

Sugar and other soluble substances 

12 

16-2 

11-5 

Woody substance 

11 

6‘0 

19-0 


23 parts of dried sugar-cane contain 12 of sugar, 23 of the dried 
cuticle, however, contained only 8'6 parts. The advantage of jicaling 
the sugar-cane consists principally in the removal of the woody 
substance. Casaseca persists in his opinion that the ratio of sugar 
to the woody substance is constant in the ripe cane, and that in the 
same quantity of perfectly dried sugar-cane there is always an equal 
proportion, of sugar present. 1000 parts of freshly-pealed sugar¬ 
cane yielded 1‘6 of ash which consisted of C8‘G parts of silica to 
31*4 of lime, with traces of iron and manganese. 1000 parts of the 
fresh cuticle yielded 2*28 of ash consisting of G8-9 of silicic acid 
with a large quantity of silicate of iron and a little silicate of manga¬ 
nese, and of 31*1 of lime, together with iron and manganese. 

Payen(3) has jiublished investigations regarding the structure and 
composition of, the sugar-cane. We must however confine ourselves 
to the chemical results which he has obtained. He found in the 
ripe sugar-cane of Otaheite 71*04 per cent of water; 18-02 sugar; 
9*56 cellulose and woody substance; 0*55 albumin and three other 
nitrogenous substances; 0-35 cerosin, green matter, yellow colouring 
matter, colouring principles which assumed a brown and red colour, 
fatty eubstances, volatile oil, ai’omatic and deliquescent substances ; 
0*12 insoluble and 0*1G soluble salts consisting of phosphate of 
lime and magnesia, alumina, sulphate and oxalate of lime, acetate 
and malate of lime, potassa and soda, sulphate of potassa, chloride of 
potassium and sodium ; and finally 0*20 silicic acid. In the unripe 


(1) J. rharm. [3] XVI, 355; J. Chim. Med. [3] V, G73; Repert. Pharm. [3] 
IV, .397. 

(2) Aim. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 321. 

(3) Compt. Rend, XXVIll, 613. 
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sngar-canc which had attained one-third of its perfect develop¬ 
ment he found 79‘70 per cent of water ; 9*06 sugar; 7'03 cellulose 
and woody matihre incrustante; 1*17 albumin and three other nitro¬ 
genous principles; 1'09 starch, cerosin, green substance, yellow 
Colouring matter, and substances which acquired a brown and red 
colour; 1‘95 fatty aild aromatic substances, hygroscopic matter, 
volatile oil, soluble and insoluble salts, silica and alumina.—Payen 
moreover alludes to the diflFcrcnt proportions of solid substance in 
the various parts of the sugar-cane. 

In regard to the latter circumstance, Casasecafl) has published 
the following statements. The proportion of water in sugar-cane 
increases continually tow'ards the summit; sugar occurs in larger 
rpiantity in the lower than in the uj)per portion of the cane, al- 
tlu)ugh it is nearly uniformly distributed in the upper two-thirds; in 
the lower two-thirds the pro])ortion of woody substance is nearly 
c^qual, but far less in the upper two-thirds. The proportion of sugar 
in the middle third corresponds pretty accurately to that of the entire 
cane. The joints contain less water tlian the other portions of the 
cane, but even in those parts the proportion of water increases 
towards the to]) of the cane. 

Cardaminc Amara.— Winckler(2) has investigated the dried 
])lant of Vardamine amara, Linn. He has found it to contain a 
nitrogenous and sulphuretted acid in combination with an organic 
compound which is probably of a basic character. In its chemical 
constitution it is })robably‘idcittical with or only very slightly dif¬ 
ferent from myronic acid of mustard-seed. Alone and in combination 
with bases this acid evolves by the action of the, myrosin of yellow 
mustard, but not by emulsion of almonds,' a pungent volatile oil 
which is vei'y similar to or identical with the oil of scurvy-grass or 
of horsc!-raddish. lie states that flic remarkable bitterness and far 
inferior pungency of the fi’csh plant is dependent on the jirescncc in 
smaller proportion of myrosin or of an analogous compound which is 
required to produce the ])ungent oil. 

Cochicria Ofticinaiis.— The dried plant of CbcA/eria <^cina/i», Linn., 
according to Winckler^8(8) investigation, comports itself in many 
respects like the preceding plant. He states that it contains a sub¬ 
stance forming with lime, a soluble compound which is decomposed 
by free lime at a high temperature. When treated with basic acetate 
of lead the substance combines with the protoxide of lcad,and may be 
separated from its combination by means of sulphuretted hydrogen 
without being thereby decomposed. It is probable that the for¬ 
mation of the pungent ethereal oil is dependent on the simul¬ 
taneous action of .myrosin and a basic body upon this peculiar, 
substance. 
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(1) Compt. Rend. XXTX, 231. 

(3) Jahrb. Pr. Phaim. XVIII, 319. 


(2) Jalirb. Pr. Pharm. XVIII, 89. 
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liea'vff fir the Molherry.Tree.—Rag8ky(l) feond the same propor¬ 
tion of ash in the dark-green as in the yellowish leaves of the 
mnlberry-tree, the colour ^ the leaves being merely dependent on 
the nature of the soil and culture. The ash, which amounted nearly 
to 10'3 per cent, consisted chiefly of carbonate of potassa, chloride of 
potassium, carbonate of lime, a small quantity of phosphate of lime, 
sulphuric acid and magnesia with minute quantities of silicic acid 
ana sesquioxide of iron. But in the yellow leaves, dried at 100°, if 
assumed to be free from ash, he found from 1*6 to 2 per cent of 
nitrogen, and in the green leaves 4*0 per cenh 

l4eaveB of Agave Americana.—Lenoble(2) found in the leaves of 
Agave Americana a pungent, vesicating volatile oil, a gummy, 
resinous constituent, woody fibre, silicic acid and salts of potassa and 
lime, which consisted chiefly of the malates of these bases, 

Ujpld In the Ascldla of Nepentiies.—^A. yolcker(3) has investigated 
th^iquid contained in the ascidia of Nepenthes. If was generally 
clear and colourless, rarely yellowish, and reddened litmus; that 
which was collected from different plants yielded respectively 0‘92 ; 
0*91 ; 0-87; 0-58; 0*62; and 0-27 per cent of residue which con¬ 
tained in 100 parts’ 38'61 per cent of organic matter consisting prin¬ 
cipally of malic acid with a little citric acid/ 50*42 of chloiide of 
potassium, 6*36 soda, 2*59 lime and 2*59 magnesia. 

niilliy tiulee of Ascleplaa Syriaca. Aseleplonc.—List(4) has ex¬ 
amined a peculiar substance contained in the white milky juice of 
Asclepias syriaca, and has termed ft A'sclepione. The milky juice 
which exudes abundantly from the exposed surface after the plant is 
cut off is very concentrated, thick, and p 9 sscsses a slightly acid 
reaction. When heated the albumin it contains coagulates and 
encloses the suspended particles of asclcpione which may be separated 
by digestion with ether. After distilling off the greater part of the 
ether, there remains a clear solution which solidifies oin farther'evapo¬ 
ration to a crystalline mass. The asclepione which is thus prepared 
still contains another substance which by treatment with anhydrous 
ethes. remaiR insoluble. Pure asclepione forms white crystalline 
cauliflower-like masses, and by the slow evaporation of its solution 
it exhibits a finely radiated, concentric crystallisation. It is taste¬ 
less and odourless, insoluble in water and in alcohol, readily soluble 
in ether, but less soluble in turpentine-oil, petroleum and concen¬ 
trated acetie acid. It is neither dissolved nor decomposed by hot 
potassa-solution. It fuses at 104° and then remains amorphous and 
transparent; when more strongly heated it assumes a yellow colour 
and is decomposed. Its composition is expressed by the formula 

(1) Wien. Acad. Ber. 1849, Jan.-51. 

(2) . J. Pharra. [3] XV, 349, 

(3) Annals and Mf^azine of Natural History [2] IV, 128; Phil. Mag. [31 XXXV, 
192; J. Pr. Chera. XLVIII, 245. 

(4) Ann..Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 125. 
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CjjoHjyOg or, with reference to the analogous l^tucon (C^oHj^Og), 

New Tarlear of Hanna. —Th, Ander 80 n(l) has mvestigated a new 
variety of manna which at certain seasons covers the leaves of Euca¬ 
lyptus dumosUf a tree which grows in the interior of Australia Felix, 
and is called by the natives lerp. It appears to be uncertain whether 
it exudes spontaneously, or as the result of the punctures of insect,s. 
This kind of uianna consists of small conical cups covered externally 
with hairs. The alcoholic extract could not be made to crystallise; 
it contains ah uncrystallisable sugar which is susceptible of alcoholic 
fermentation. The residue when treated with cold water yields a 
guidmy substance, and with hot water a substance Which on cooling 
separates as a white powder and is identical with inulin, as was 
also proved by analysis. The substance dried at 100° gave 43’9 per 
cent of carbon and 6'3 hydrogen. The liquid from which thef|M||[in 
bad been separated acquired a blue colour with iodine ; and the cellu¬ 
lose remaining after treatment with water yielded 43-7 per cent carbon 
and 7 0 hydrogen. This kind of manna generally contains in addition 
small quantities of resin and wax, and leaves when burned 1’13 per 
cent of ash. It consists in 100 parts of 15*01 water; 49*06 sugar 
with a small quantity of a resinous substance; 5*77- gum; 4*29 
starch 13*80 inulin; 12*04 cellulose. * 

Forinatiun of Fat In Olives.— Blondeau de Carolles(2) believes 
that the formation of fat in olives depends upon a decomposition of 
woody fibre and tannic • acid with separation of carbonic acid and 
water. He expresses this metamorphosis by an equation in which 
the olive-oil, as obtained from the olives, figures as a piu*e chemical 
compound of the formula ^36^J36®4* 

fiionrd Fruit.— Girardin(3) has investigated the fruit of several 
varieties of gourd; common gourd (A), pain du pauvt'e (B), arti- 
chaut de. Jerusalem (C), giraumont bonnet turc (D) and sucrine du 
Bresil (E). The variety w hich is termed pain du paum'e is difierent 
from that of the same name investigated by Braconnot(^. Girardin 
found in 100.parts of the fresh fruit: 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

Water .... 

94 18 

79*67 

85*80 

92 94 

93*40 

Sugar .... 

027 

2*50 

0*15 

069 

0*33 

Albumin and casein 

0*16 

1*36 

0*41 

0*14 

0*19 

Fat and colouring, matter 

trace 

0*01 

0*01 

0*01 

trace 

Gum, woody substance, Ac. . 

2*94 

12*60 

7*85 

2*09 

2*65 

^tsh . . . ' • . 

2*45 

3*86 

5-78 

4*13 

3*43 

Nitrogen .... 

0*027 

0*218 

0*066 

0*022 

0*031 


(1) Edinburgh new Philos. Journ., July, 1849 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 449; J. Phartn. 
[3] XVI, 235. 

(2) Instit. 1849, 194; Froriep's Tagesberichte uber die Fortschritte der Natnr- nnd 
Heilkunde, 1850, Nr. 121. 

(3) J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 19. 

(4) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 125. 
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besides traces of fre6 acid, an aromatic princiule and starch. The 
ashes eontaiu as soluble salts carbonate-of potassa which is derived 
from the malate, sulphate of potassa, chloride of patassium and 
chloride of magnesium ; and as insoluble salts, phosphate of lime 
and magnesia, carbonate of lime and. mamjesia, silicic acid, alumina 
and sesquioxide of iron.—It is worthy of remark that part of these 
fruits contain more ash than organic matter. 

Aeorns. —Braconnot(l) has found in shelled acorns, obtained 
from Querem racemosa aud sessiliflora, 31*80 per cent of water, 
36*94 starch, 1*90 lignin, 15*82 legiunin and tannin, 5*00 extractive 
matter, 7*00 uncrystallisable sugm*, 3*27 fatty oil, 0*38 potassa, 
0*19 8ulj)hate of potassa, 0*01 chloride of potassium, 0*05 phosphate 
of potassa, 0*27 phosphate of lime (the sum of th<'.sc constituents is 
102*63) ; traces of silicic acid and sesquioxide of iron, uudetcr- 
niqgpd quantities of citric acid and milk-sugar. Braconnot lays 
great stress iqion the occurrence of the latter constituent. He con- 
sidei’s that the existence of a substance in acorns closely allied to 
milk-sugar, can scarcely be doubted; when treated, however, with 
nitric acid, it yielded no mncic acid. 

CoO'cc-Berries.—In a memoir upon coffee, Payen(2) has collected 
the results of several papers which lie had ]mblished at former periods. 
Wc shall give here merely the composition he states that coffee; ])rc- 
sents in the normal condition; namely, 31 per cent c(‘llulose ; 12 
hygroscopic water; from 10 to 13 fat; 1.5-5 sugar, dextrin and vege¬ 
table acid; 10 legumin and caseiii; from 3*5 to 5 tanno-caffeate 
(chlorogate) of catfeine-potassa; 3 of a nitrogemous substance; 0*8 
free caffeine ; 0*001 of solid volatile oil; 0 00.2 of an aromatic llnid 
constituent soluble; in \fater, and pees.scssed oi' an agrcealjle llavour, 
and a less soluble aroenatic constituent; and 6*697 of inorganic 
constituents consisting of pota.ssa, lime, inagne*.sia, silicic aciel, ))hos- 
phoric acid, sulphuric aciel, and traces eef chlorine. 

Ktecds of the Ivy.—Posselt(3) has ])ublishe;el a preliminary note 
regarding the constituents of ivy-st*cds {Hedera heliv L.) They 
contain a n{8!N>gcnous substance resembling emnlsin, feet, twee ]>e;cu- 
liar acids, sugar, together with some jecctin aud ineergauic salts.— 
Ether extracts from the fresh seeds a green oil, besides a fluid fat 
which contains one that is solid. The latter saj)onifies with diffi¬ 
culty, and yields thereby a fatty acid, possessing a fusing-point 
which does not rise above 30'^, after repeated rccrystallisation from 
alcohol; its silver-salt contains from 27*4 to 27*6 per cent of silver. 
The seeds exhausted by ether were treated with boiling alcohol. 
After distilling off a portion of the alcohol from the extract a sub¬ 
stance was deposited in quantity, and on cooling the liquid 


(1) Ann. Ch. I’hys. [3] XXVfl, 392 ; J. I‘i. Clicitj. XI.IX, 232. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] X\VI, 108. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 02; Chcio. 1849, 92. 
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at this point of the opci’ation, an indistinctly crystallised yellowish 
substance separated, and was found to consist of impure hederic acid. 
From an alcoholic solution mixed with ether, this acid once crystallised 
in white needles and plates of perfect purity. It dissolves neither in 
water nor in ethfer; its alcoholic solution has an acid reaction. It 
expels carbonic acid from its combinations, and forms with bases 
uncrystqllisable salts, most of which are insoluble in water, but are 
soluble in alcohol. It loses at 100° 5*4 per cent of water of crystal¬ 
lisation, and when dried at this temperature contains from 66*4 to 
OG‘5 per cent of carbon, and from 9‘4 to 9'5 hydrogen. To hcderic 
acid adheres pertinaciously another acid, which is, moreover, re¬ 
tained in quantity in the seeds which have been exh'austtsd by water 
and alcohol; it may be separated therefrom by extraction with acetic 
acid. It forms insoluble salts with lead and baryta, and soluble 
yellow salts with the alkalies. When heated with nitrate of silvcgjt or 
with nitrate of suboxide of mercury, it reduce s them to the metallic 
state. 

Meeds of Liatliyrns An^stifotius.— Reinsch(l) has found in the 
seeds of Lathyrus anyuslifolins an luicrystallisable bitter substance, 
\'egetable libre, starch, vegi'table gelatin, vegetable albumin, gum, 
iSalts, a fatty oil, a resinous and waxy substance. 

Mcmen f’yniB. Mantonin.— Calloud(2) rc.'Commcnds the following 
method of preparing santonin : 10 kilogrs. of worm-seeds arc boiled 
until 80 liters of water, and GOO grins, of caustic lime; the liquid is 
scjiarated by a straining-cloth from the de[K)sit, and the latter is 
repeatedly treated in a similar manner. The liquid is then separated 
by nitration from the colouring matter which is slowly deposited, the 
liuid is evaporated down to about 10 or 12 liters, and mixed with an 
excess of hydrochloric acid. The imjmrc santonin, which is deposited 
in 4 or 5 days, is washed with about 1 liter of hot water, aud suspended 
in 50 grms. of aqueous solution of ammonia, which dissolves out a 
resinous matter. It is finally washed with cold water, heated to 
ebullition with about 3 liters of strong alcohol, to which some 
animal charcoal is added, when the santonin crystalHles from the 
hot filtered liquid in a state of purity. . 

Kbainnus Franmula and Rhatnnus Cathartlca. — Binswangcr(3) 
has subjected to a lengthened investigation the sap of the berries, the 
seeds, the stem- and root-bark of RJiamnus frangulu and Rhamnus 
cathartica, for the details of which we must refer to the original 
memoir. We merely state that he likewise foxmd in the unripe, 
hut not in the ripe berries of Rhamnus cathariica, the crystallis- 
able substance discovered therein by. Fleury(4), who termed it 

ri) Jahrl). Pr. Pharm. XVIII, 37, 

(2) J.Phann. [3] XV, 106; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXll, 316 (in ahstr.) 

(3) Kepert. Phann. [3] IV, 47.145. 

(4) J. Pharm. [2] XXVIl, 666; Ber/.elius’ Jahresber. XXII, 4C2. 

von. III. z 
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Rhamnua 

frangula 

and 

Rhamnna 

catbartica. 


rhamnin .—Lassaignc and F|eneulle(l) had termfed the pm’gativo 
principle of senna-leaves coMarriw, and Hubert(2) had regarded the 
bitter principle of the ripe berries of Rhamnus catharticUy as agreeing 
with the latter constituent of senna; Binswanger, however, differs 
from these views, and distinguishes a rhamno-cathartin and a senna- 
cathartin.—Winckler(3) also has found no rharnnin in the rip(i 
berries of Rhamnus caihartica, but merely a bitter substance which 
he terras cathartin. He believes that during the perfect ri})cuing of 
the berries, the rhanuiin is s])lit into this bitter ]>rinciple and grape- 
sugar. Winckler(4) also found that this bitter substance differs 
from that obtained from senna-leaves {Sennee tripolitana^). 

Regarding the analyses of plants and of ashes, eorap. also at 
Agricultural Chemistry. 


Proximate . Constituents of tbe Animal Body'and Colla¬ 
teral Matters. Allotropism of the so-called Proteln-Siihstances.— 

In a treatise upon the allotropism of the constituents of animal bodies, 
Draper(5) has pointed out two different species of allotropy which 
might be exhibited by fibrin, albumin and casein : either, firstly, they 
may all be allotro])ic modifications of one and the same compound, 
analogous to the different modifications of carbon (charcoal, graphite, 
diamond); or, secondly, each of these substances may exist in two 
states, a chemically-activc, and a chemieally-j)assive state. Tlu^ ulti¬ 
mate atoms of each substance may be brought into the, active or pas¬ 
sive condition by the influence of the nervous system. In inflamma¬ 
tory diseases, according to this view', the atoms of the jiai-ts affected 
are in the active, and in congestive diseases, in the passixe state; in 
the first ca.se, the increased affinity of these at(»ms for oxygen w'ill 
give rise to an energetic process of oxidation, manifesting itself in an 
augmented excretion of urea and sulphuric acid in the urine. See.; in 
th<! second case the result will be reversed. (The question concerning 
allotropic conditions certainly could only arise if these so-called ])r<j- 
tein-compounds possessed actually the same composition.) 

Fibrtn.— Licbig(6), on comparing the fibrin obtained from mus¬ 
cular fibre with that of blood, with which it is usually considei'cd 
identical, has found them essentially different.—'J'hc fibrin of blood, 
w'hen placed in w'ater containing -i-'„th per cent of hydrochloric acid, 
soon swells up to a gelatinous mass which shrinks together again on 
the addition of stronger acid, and again swells up in pure water 
without dissolving to any perceptible extent.—The fibrin of flesh 
dissolves, in great part, at the ordinary temperature, in wat(U' con- 

(1) Ann. Ch. Phys. [2J XVI, 18. (2) J. Chim. Mdd. [1] VI, 193. 

(3) Jahrl). Pr. Pharin. XIX, 221. (4) Jahrb. Pr. Phann. XIX, 2C.3: 

(.-i) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 241. 

((>) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIII, 125; Chem. Gaz. 1850, 1C9. 
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taining the ah*ve-mentioned'amount of acid (that from fowls and 
oxen almost entirely, that from mutton leaves more residue ; the 
fibrin prepared from veal leaves a residue amounting to more than 
one half; the residue is elastic and appears whiter and more gelatinous 
than blood-fibrin which has been steeped in water containing hydro¬ 
chloric acid); it produces rather a thick solution, somewhat turbid 
from fatty matters, which filters with difficulty, and w'hen neutralised, 
coagulates to a thick white gelatinous paste which dissolves easily in 
excess of alkali ; chloride of sodium and other salts, added to the 
solution, produce a coagulum which rcdissolves in much water. The 
precipitate produced by neutralising the hydrochloric solution dis- 
solvirs (unless previously boiled with water) in lime-water; the solu¬ 
tion is coagulated, on boiling, like a dilute solution of albumin. Jffie 
fibrin of flesh contains less nitrogen than that of blood, an*in 
composition more nearly resembles albumin. Fibrin from the-flesh 
of fowls (which had been dissolved in hydrochloric acid, precipitated 
by. ammonia and dried at 120°) contained 54*46 per cent carbon, 
7*28 hydrogen, 15*84 nitrogen, 1*21 sulphur and 1*4 ash; the 
fibrin from beef contained 53*67 per cent carbon, 7*27 hydrogen, 
16*26 nitrogen and 1*06 suljdiur. 

Liebig could not by any method prepare the fibrin of blood so as 
to be free from iron; even when the ash left after incineration was 
quite white, it contained a considAablc quantity of iron. Well- 
washed blood-fibrin covered with water in a closed vessel, and set 
aside in a warm place, soon enters into putrefaction (in w*hich process 
there is produced, together with very little free hydrogen gas, a very 
volatile stinking substance); without changing colour, it loses its 
coherence, and after three weeks is converted into a nearly colourless 
liquid, in w hich a few flocks tinged black with sulphide of iron float; 
tin; liquid behaves like a solution of albumin, coagulating w^hen 
heated, to a gelatinous mass which exhibits the properties and com¬ 
position of albumin (di*ied at 130° this mass contained 53*9 per cent 
carbon, 6*99 hydrogen, 15*58 nitrogen, 1*45 to 1*59 sulphur and 
0 28 ash). The solution filtered from the coagulated albumin con¬ 
tained a small quantity of a nitrogenised substance which was not 
examined. 

CwHctn. —Schlos8berger(l) believed that he had succeeded in 
decomposing casein into two different substances. He coagulated 
milk w'ith hydrochloric ' acid, washed the coagulum first wdth 
dilute hydi;ochloric acid and afterw^ards with water, when it first 
became gelatinous and finally dissolved; a small quantity of 
carbonate of ammonia produced a pi*eci])itatc in this solution, and 
the .liquid, when filtered from this, was again preeijutated on the 
addition of hydrochloric acid. Schlossberger considered these two 


z 2 


FibHn. 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pham. LVllI, 92. 
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Casein, precipitates as perfectly distinct substances. ' Berjzelius(l) has 
already remarked that the first precipitate is probably casein free 
from hydrochloric acid, the other, casein containing hydrochloric 
acid, and that possibly the former might be converted into the latter 
by solution in carbonate of ammonia, and reprecipitation by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

Bopp(2) found that when milk mixed with an equal quantity of 
water was treated with dilute hydrochloric .acid, until it separated 
into a voluminous curd and a clear yellowish liquid, a pi'ccipitate was 
formed, which diffei’ed even in outward appearance from that pro¬ 
duced by acetic acid; this precipitate js separated from the liquid 
by means of a linen strainer, repeatedly diffused in .water containing 
bqjpreen 2 and 3 per cent of hydrochloric acid, again separated from 
the liquid and washed with jmre water; it now swells up, becomes 
gelatinous, and dissolves when diffused in a sufficient quantity of 
water at about 40*^. The solution contains hydrochloric acid, and is 
precipitated both by acids and alkalies. With hydrochloric acid it 
furnishes a coagulum which does not (like the precipitate produced 
in a solution of casein by acetic acid) become denser in alcohol, but 
swells up, and, if a sufficient quantity of the latter be employed, 
dissolves; from this solution ether precipitates it in dazzling w bite 
flakes containing hydrochloric acid, which become denser wlnm 
treated with fresh ether, but s#ell up in water, and in a sufficient 
quantity, dissolve entirely. Casein evidently forms two comjiound.s 
with hydrocliloric acid; the one whieh eontains most hydrochloric 
acid' is insoluble; the other (produced from the preceding by the 
action of water) is soluble. Alkaline carbonates produce a preci])i- 
tate in solutions of ..both these compounds, which rcdissolves in 
excess of the precipitant, becomes denser in alcohol, and contains 
only traces of chlorine. Of the two substances obtained l>y Schloss- 
berger, one was casein containing hydrochloric acid, whilst the other 
was free from it.—The precipitate produced by hydrochloric acid 
cannot be thoroughly washed wdth water, it putrefies very slowly 
(at first merely becoming mouldy); that obtained with an alkaline 
carbonate (and employed for the experiments cited at page 314) 
is easily washed with water, and soon enters into putrefaction.(3)— ’ 

(1) Berzelius’ Jahresber. XXVII, 636. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 16; Cbem. Gaz. 1849, 158. 

(31 The cheese coagulated by rennet differs materially from that separated from milk 
oy adfUtion of an acid ; the latter dissolves easily in alkaline carbonates, whilst that 
precipitated by rennet is insoluble in these reagents, or dissolves only after protracted 
ebullition. In the coagulation of milk by rennet, the cheese is separated from a neutral 
or slightly alkaline solution, and retains, chemically combined with it, all the phosphates 
of lime and magnesia which are contained in the milk. In consequence of its combina¬ 
tion with these substances, the cheese loses its ready solubility in alkaline carbonates. 
On the other hand, if milk is precipitated by acids, so that part of the acid remains in 
excess, or if the cheese separatexi by rennet be treated^with dilute sulphuric acid, the 
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Bopp recommends the method above described for the preparation of cawin. 
casein almost free from fat without the use of ether or alcohol.—The 
filtrate obtained after precipitating the milk with excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, gives, with excess of carbonate of soda, a gelatinous 
precipitate, wliieh dries uj) to a ])owder, and contains much phos})horic 
acid, lime and magnesia, together with an organic substance; this 
latter is probably casein, which is insoluble in the alkaline carbonate 
in consequence of its combination with the phosphates. 

Gniuisin.— Bull(l) has examined emulsin. The method which he 
adopted for preparing this substance was essentially that proposed 
by Ortloff.(3) The almonds freed from oil are bruised with water 
and allowed to stand in a w'arm place till acid fermentation has com¬ 
menced, when the emulsin may be precipitated from the solutiqip by 
alcohol. Bull obtained the best result by the following process. 

The finely bruised sweet almonds were freed from oil. by expression, 
mixed into an emulsion, at first with twice their weight and after¬ 
wards with an equal weight of water, and each time the liquid was 
separated from the residue by expression ; tlie liquid left to itself in 
a loosely covered vessel at 20° or 25° separates after twelve hours 
into two parts, a creamy coagulum forming on the surface; from 
the lower watery layer the emulsin may be precipitated by adding 
twice the volume of alcohol of 85 per cent, either immediately or 
after first filtering off the precipitate produced by acetic acid (^ter 
two or three days the aqueous solution no longer gives a precipitate 
with acetic acid). From 1 pound of almonds. Bull obtained about 
G grras. of enmlsin. If no larger qiiantity than this be prepared at 
once, and the j)recipitated emulsin be immediately washed, first with 
strong s[)ivit, and lastly with absolute alcohol, expressed, and rapidly 
dried in thin layers in vacno over sulphuric acid, it is obtained 
as a white friable mass; when larger quantities are prepared and 
more slowdy dried (especially when dried in the air), the emulsin 
appears as a gummy, friable, dark or reddish-browux mass. In the 
cmidsin from different preparations, Bulf found 23 to 36 per cent' 
of ash, and in 100 parts of the substance calculated as free from 
ash, 43‘1 to 43‘7 carbon, 6"8 to 7'4 hydrogen, 11-4 to ll'G nitrogen 
and 1*2 sulphur; he calculates the formula CgllpNOp, or taking 
the sulphur into consideration, 10 C^lIgNOg+'S. The dried 
brown emulsin dissolves with difficulty in water, leaving a residue 
which furnishes from 20 to 44 per cent of ash (phosphate of mag¬ 
nesia and phosphate of lime); the aqueous solution, upon the 


earthy phosphates are dissolved put, and may be rcprecipitated by neutralising the solu¬ 
tion with ammonia. In sweet whey the earthy phosphates are wanting, whilst they' 
exist in abundance in the acid whev. (Liebig, Poggendorff, und Wohler’s Hand- 
wiirterb. der Chemie III, 229.) 

(1) Ann.Chem. Pharm. LXIX, 145; Sill. Am. J. [2] VIII, 74. 

(2) Arqh. Pharm. [2] XLV, 24, 129. 
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addition of alcohol gives a precipitate, which when dried in vacuo 
remains white, even when it has hot been washed with absolute 
aleohol. The aqueotis solution of emulsin possesses in a high degree 
the property of inducing the decomposition of amygdalin into bitter 
almond-oil and hydrocyanic acid ; the presence of foreign substances, 
even of alcohol and acetic acid, prevents this reaction. The property 
of being precipitated by alcohol docs not belong to emulsin itself, 
but depends upon the presence of phosphates. When an emulsion 
of almonds was neutralised with lime-water and filtered, the filtrate 
distinctly exhibited the reaction with amygdalin, but was not preci¬ 
pitated by alcohol, and contained no phosphoric acid. Emulsin 
possesses a distinctly acid reaction. It is decomposed, but not 
coagulated by heat. Its solution becomes turbid at 35° or 36°, is 
milky at 45°, and between 85° and 90° deposits a snow-white 
granular preedpitate containing from 49 to 59 per cent of ash, and 
amounting to 10 per cent of the emulsin employed; the solution 
after being boiled for some minutes, yields a filtrate which rapidly 
becomes opaque when heated to ebullition, and deposits a flocculent 
precipitate which redissolves on cooling. This filtrate contains two 
products of the decomposition of emulsin, of which one (amounting 
to about 25 per cent of the emulsin employed) is not precipitated 
by alcohol •, the other (about 30 per cent) falls upon the addition of 
alcohol, as a white granular precipitate which contains 18 to 35 per 
cent of ash ; and in the organic portion of the precipitate Bull found 
42*5 to 43'] pfer cent carbon, 6'7 to 7'0 hydrogen, 8'3 to 8’G nitrogen, 
and 41‘4 to 42*0 oxygen and sulj)hur; the aqueous solution of this 
substance gives with acetate of lead a j)rccipitate dbntaining sulj)hur, 
w'hilst a nitrogenised substance, free from sidphur, I’cmains in solu¬ 
tion. From a solution whicli has not been heated to ebullition the 
emulsin is entirely precipitated by acetate of lead, and tlu^ preci¬ 
pitate induces the formation of bitter almond-oil from amygdalin (as 
Ortloff has already shown). A solution of emulsin after standing 
for four or five days at the ordinary temperature begins to decompose 
with evolution of gas; in this decomposition lactic acid is produced, 
the identity of which was provtid by the analysis of the lime-salt. 
The same acid is formed in the accsccnce of an emulsion of almonds ; 
the formation of acetic acid was not observed in this process. 

l.e«;uinin. —The precipitate produced by the addition of acetic acid 
to the aqueous solution of the almonds, before the precipitation of the 
emulsin (compare page 341), was washed with water and boiled with 
alcohol and ether; it then appeared as a fine reddish powder, which 
was not precipitated by alcohol from its alkaline solution, and did not 
dissolve in weak, and only partially in concentrated acetic acid; it 
contained 1'6 per cent of ash; the substance calculated as free fi’om 
ash furnished 61-0 per cent carbon, 6*9 hydrogen, 15'8 and 16*8 
nitrogen and 0-6 sulphur. 
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Lowcnburg(l) has examined the legumin from peas and sweet 
almonds with the following results. The legumin prepared as usual 
from peas, , when washed with cold water, is stated to be a 
mixture of legumin and albumin; but when the washing has been 
j)erforrned with hot water, it is a mixture of albumin with a product 
of the decomposition of legumin. In order to separate ^egumin from 
albumin, the mixtiu’e is dissolved in ammonia, the excess of the latter 
is expelled by evaporation, the solution mixed with chloride of sodium 
and heated to ebullition ; the coagulum thus produced is separated 
by filtration, the filtrate precipitated by acetic acid, and the pi*ecipi- 
tate washed, first with cold water, aud afterwards with boiling alcohol 
and ether. The legumin thus obtained (A) is insoluble in .cold 
w'ater, and when boiled is decomposed into a substance richer in 
carbon, soluble in water and insoluble in acetic acid (B), and into a 
substance containing less carbon than legumin, and insoluble in 
w'ater (C). Legumin is precipitated by acetic acid, and redissolved 
by an excess of acid. Besides legumin aud albumin, the infusion of 
peas contains another substance which is precipitated from it by 
acetic acid, and is not redissolved by an excess of the precipitant; 
this precipitate is soluble in pui’e water: its solution in ammonia, 
from which the excess of the latter has been evaporated, is partly 
precipitated by boiling with chloride of sodium.—The aqueous 
emulsion of sweet almonds also contains the above-mentioned sub¬ 
stance soluble in water and insohible in acetic acid; the legumin (A) 
prepared from this emulsion by the process above-described, resem¬ 
bles that obtained from infusion of peas in its behaviour with acetic 
acid and with boilkig w'atcr; by treatment w'ith the latter there are 
formed a substance (B) soluble, and another (C) insoluble in water. 
The ammoniueal solution of the emulsin from almonds, as well as the 
original emulsion, may be evaporated in air without rendering the 
emulsin insoluble (compare page 342), whilst during the evapo¬ 
ration of the infusion of peas part of the legumin is separated. 
Lbwenburg determined the piu'centagc composition of legumin 
and its products of decomposition; (D is a preparation obtained 
by removing the albumin from almond-emulsion by ebullition, 
filtering, precipitating the filtrate by acetic acid, and washing the 
precipitate, first with cold water, aud afterwards with boiling 
alcohol and ether) ; 
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Qehittii. 


C}elfttiii.'»—Reinsch(l) has observed, under the microscope, what 
he bdieves to be a tendency of gelatin to crystallise. 

Aetlon of Caustic Potassa upon Casein, Amnmln and Finrln.— 

Bopp(2) has investigated the action of caustic potassa upon casein, 
albumin and fibrin, with a view to discover the most advantageous 
method of preparing leucine and tyrosine. He found that fused 
caustic potassa acts in exactly the same way upon the three sub¬ 
stances in question. In order to obtain the greatest possible quantity 
of tyrosine (which, like leucine, is decomposed by too long boiling with 
caustic potassa), he recommends the following process. Dried 
CEisein, fibrin or albumin, as finely powdered as possible, is treated 
with an equal Weight of hydrate of potassa fused in its combined 
water in a very capacious iron vessel, a little water being added from 
time to time to replace that which evaporates j ammonia and hydro¬ 
gen of a peculiar odour (compare page 346) are evolved, and the mass 
becomes brown; as soon as the brown colour changes to yellow, the 
process is an-ested by carefully pouring in a quantity of water; the 
solution is then saturated with acetic acid, filtered and allowed .to 
cool. In a successful operation needles of tyrosine are now separated. 
The solution is evaporated till a crystalline pellicle forms on the 
surface, and after twenty-fc^r hours, treated with sti’ong spirit, 
which leaves the remainder of the tyrosine with some leucine undis¬ 
solved ; to the alcoholic solution, sulphuric acid diluted with spirit is 
now added as loug as sulphate of potassa is separated, and after 
removing the spirit, the excess of sulphuric acid added is precijjitatcd 
by means of acetate of lead; when the oxide of lead is removed l>y 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and the solution again 4lraporated, a fresh 
quantity of leucine is obtained. Tlie tyrosine is freed from leucine by 
recrystallisation from water, and in order to deprive it of a brown 
impurity still adhering to it, it is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the 
solution is decolorised with animal cliarcoal and mixed with a 
quantity of acetate of potassa corresponding to the hydrochloric acid ; 
it may then be rapidly filtered and crystallised. Leucine is soluble to 
a considerable extent in water and alcohol if acetate of potassa be 
present, and hence, in its prej)aration, the potassa should be removed 
as far as possible by sulphuric acid. The leucine is freed from the 
last portions of tyrosine by dissolving it in so much hot water that 
only a little leucine, and with this the tyrosine, crystallises out j the 
solution is deprived of the last traces of tyrosine by addition of basic 
acetate of lead, or better, of hydrated oxide of lead, by which 
tyrosine, colouring matter, and some leucine are precipitated (pure 
solutions of tyrosine and Icjicine are not precipitated by basic acetate of 
lead), the lead is then removed by sulphuretted hydrogen, the leucine 
allowed to crystallise, decolorised with animal charcoal and recrys¬ 
tallised.—If the action of the fused hydrate of potassa upon the dry 

(1) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XVllI, 191. (2) Loc. cit. p. .340. 
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animal substance be interrupted as soon as the first violent action 

has subsided, as much leucine is formed as in the preceding process, * or •ui- 

but no tyrosine. upon c»- 

Action of Hydrochloric or Sulphuric Acid upon Casein, Alhmnin 
and Fihrin. —Leucine and tyrosine are also formed on boiling casein, 
albumin and fibrin, with 4 or 5 parts oby weight of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (at first, even when air is excluded, a violet tint 
appears, which with access of air passes into brown), or by boiling 
cither of these substances for one day with 3 or 4 times its weight 
of hydrated sulphuric acid and 12 parts of water. It is best to dis¬ 
solve the animal substance (the three substances mentioned above 
all behave in the same manner) in 4 or 5 times its weight of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, and to evaporate in a water-bath with the 
addition of 3 or 4 parts of sulphuric acid; from the brown, pitchy, 
or syrupy mass thus obtained, the hydrochloric acid is expelled as far 
as possible, the brown mass treated with hot water, boiled for some 
time with an excess of milk of lime to expel the ammonia, and 
rapidly filtered through linen (in this manner also, the brown sub¬ 
stance sparingly soluble in acids, and easily soluble in potassa, which 
Mulder believes to be humic acid, is separated), the filtrate still 
contains lime ; the lime is separated by •sulphuric acid; the excess of 
the latter by acetate of lead, and the lead by sulphuretted hydrogen; 
the solution is evaporated to a syrupy consistence, and after long stand¬ 
ing, the leucine and tyrosine which crystallise out are separated from the 
syrup by means of alcohol of 86 per cant, in which the syrupy portion 
is soluble ; the leucine and tyrosine are then separated as in the process 
just described. The syrup which dissolves in the spirit still contains 
some leucine; after standing for some months, groups of crystals sepa¬ 
rate from this syrup, and may be freed from the surrounding liquid by 
rapid stirring with cold water; these crystals consist of leaflets of 
leucine, and needles of a peculiar substance, which is distinguished 
from leucine by its difficult solubility in water, from tyrosine by its 
property of subliming, and from both by its easy solubility in abso¬ 
lute alcohol and almost perfect insolubility in hydrochloric acid and 
potassa; it was obtained in too small a quantity to allow of an accurate 
examination. 

Pntrcfactlnn of Casein, Albumin and Fibrin. —Even in putrefac¬ 
tion, casein, albumin and fibrin exhibit in all essential points a similar 
behaviour ; in contact with 40 or 50 ])art8 by weight of water at 20° 
or a somewhat higher temperature, the animal substance entirely 
disappears, forming a turbid liquid. (Fibrin dissolves in a few days, 
forming a liquid which, although partly composed of the products of 
decomposition to be ifliresently mentioned, is coagulable by heat like 
a solution of albumin ; compare page 339).—In order to isolate the 
products of decomposition, the turbid liquid is mixed with milk of 
lime, filtered through linen, and the filtrate, after the addition of 
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some more milk' of lime, is subjected to distillation. The distillate 
has the same intense odour which is produced by the action of caustic 
potassa upon the animal substance (page 344 ); it is concentrated by 
several rectifications, and finally distilled with the addition of an 
excess of phosphoric acid to separate the ammonia, when crystalline 
leaflets are observable in the condensing tube, and a turbid distillate 
passes over, from which ether completely separates the odorous sub¬ 
stance; the ethereal solution, on evaporation, leaves a crystalline 
substance of a powerfully offensive odour, which is coloured red by 
hydrochloric or dilute sulphuric acid, and is decomposed into oily 
drops, which, when treated with potassa, assume a different and less 
powerful odofir.—The residue from this distillation is carefully freed 
from lime by the addition of the smallest possible excess of sulphuric 
acid mixed with water, so that the liberated acids (valeric, butyric, &c.) 
remain in solution, the liquid is then filtered and distilled ; the liquid 
remaining in the retort is ])recipitated with acetate of lead; the pasty 
precipitate thus produced, when dried, powdered, suspended in water 
and decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, yields a liquid which, on 
evaporation, deposits brown-red droplets of an oily acid (in one case 
benzoic acid appeared to be present). The solution separated from the 
lead-precipitate is freed from lead by sulphuretted hydrogen, and evapo¬ 
rated to a syrup, from which ci'ystals of leucine arc speedily deposited ; 
the syru])y mass dissolves in alcohol with separation of leucine. From 
the residue left on evaporating the alcoholic solution, absolute alcohol 
extracts a peculiar substance; on agitating this alcoholic solution 
with ether (when the latter takes up fatty matter and some of the 
above-mentioned oily acid), this substance is precipitated in an impure 
state as a slimy mass, which is acid to the taste and capable of dis¬ 
solving lime, baryta, protoxide of lead, &c.; when treated with hydro¬ 
chloric or sulphuric acid, this substance assumes a brown colour, 
and furnishes tyrosine. 

Xieucine. —If to an aqueous solution of pure leucine a little fibriti be 
added, and the liquid allowed to remain in a warm situation, putre¬ 
faction takes place, the leucine disappears, and valeric acid is 
formed. 

It was announced in the last Annual Report (II, page 138), that 
Gerhardt and Laurent, as well as Cahours, have assigned to 
leucine the formula CiaHjgNO^. Mulder(l) still maintains that the 
true formula of leucine is Ci 2 H, 2 N 04 ; new analyses, like those which 
he made at an earlier period, have given results coinciding with this 
formula, and even a fresh analysis of the combination of leucine with 
nitric acid corresponded with the formula CjgHjaNO^, HO, NOj.— 


(1) Sebeik. Onderzock. V, 4. Stuk, 271; J. Pharm. [3] XVII, 49 . Gerhardt’s 
remarks thereupon Laur. u. Gerh. C. R. 1850, 64 ; J. Pharm. [3] XVII, 134. 
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Strecker(l) is of opinion that the difference in Mulder^s formula 
arises from the contamination of the leucine with a substance which 
obstinately adheres to it, and is only removed by repeated treatment 
with warm alcohol; in the compound (dried over sulphuric acid) 
which was obtained by mixing a boiling solution of leucine with 
acetate of lead, and cautiously adding ammonia, he found 12 equivs. 
of carbon for 1 equiv. of protoxide of lead; for the pure leucine 
dried at 100° he obtained the formula Cj 2 H, 3 N 04 . 

Tyrosine. (Decomposition of tlie Horn of Oxen by Sulphuric Acid 
or Canstic Potassa.)— Hinterberger(2) has examined the horn of 
oxen, and has found that tyrosine is one of the chief products of de¬ 
composition. Pine shavings of the inner layer of the horn of an ox 
were boiled out with ether and alcohol, and the finer portion afterwards 
separated by lixiviation with water. The shavings thus treated (dried 
at 100°) contained 1'9 per cent of ash (chloride of magnesium, chlo¬ 
ride of sodium, phosphate of lime, sesquioxide of iron and silica), and 
the substance (calculated as free from ash ?) 50’46 and 50‘83 per cent 
carbon, G’G5 and G*G8 hydrogen, IG‘23 nitrogen, and besides oxygen, 
a quantity of sulphur which was not determined. By the action of 
boiling diluted sulphuric acid upon horn, tyrosine and leucine are 
formed : 4 lb. of horn shavings was boiled for thirty-six hours with 
a mixture of 2 lbs. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and G lbs. of 
water, the evaporated water being from time to time replaced ; freshly 
prepared milk of lime was then added till the reaction became 
strongly alkaline, the precipitate thus formed was boiled for twenty- 
four hours with the liquid, filtered through linen, and the residue 
jiressed. The filtrate w'as heated to boiling, diluted sulphuric acid 
•was added until the filtrate was feebly acid; after the sulj)huric acid 
was removed from the filtrate by a mixture of neutral and basic 
acetates of lead, the excess of lead was separated by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and the filtrate evaporated till a crystalline pellicle formed. 
The crystals which had separated from the solution after twelve hours 
were washed with alcohol of 86 per cent, and with a little water, 
boiled with a little potassa, carbonate of potassa and water; after 
this they were filtered, the filtrate was niLxed with excess of acetic 
acid and allowed to crystallise, the crystals being finally purified by 
treatment with animal charcoal and rgcrystallisation. These crystals 
exhibited the reactions of the tyrosine obtained from casein by Lie- 
big(3), and from cochineal by Warren De La Rue(4), who described 
it as a crystalline substance identical with tyrosine; Hinterberger 
found (for the substance dried at 100°) the same composition as 
Warren De La Rue, CigHnNOg.—After the horn was boiled with 
sulphuric acid, if the acid was precipitated as above by milk of lime. 


(1) Ann. Ch. I'hann. LXXII, 89. (2) Ann. Ch. Pliarni. LXXI, 70. 

(.1) Ann. Ch. I'harm. LVII, 127. (4) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 95. 
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fSZom- and tie excess of lime accurately removed by sulphuric acid, 

position of a little leucine was found in the solution together with tyrosine. The 
of oxerSy quantity o| tyrosine and leucine obtained from horn by this process 
increases up to a certain limit with the duration of tlie ebullition 
potMsa) sulphuric acid, and, possibly, even with that of the action of 

milk of lime upon the sulphuric acid solution.—By fusing the horn- 
shavings With an equal weight of hydrate of potassa until free 
hydrogen is evolved, together with the ammonia, and the brown colour 
of the mixture has become somewhat brighter, tyrosine and leucine 
are also formed, and after dissolving the mass in boiling water, sui)er- 
saturating with acetic acid, filtering and evaporating, they may be 
obtained in crystals ; if the mass dissolved in water be supersaturated 
with sulphuric acid and subjected to distillation, the distillate con¬ 
tains, together with a neutral substance having a faecal odour, acetic 
acid, and some butyric and valeric acids. 

The formula CjgHj^NOg for tyrosine is confirmed by Streck- 
er’s(l) experiments upon the action of nitric acid on this substance. 
Tyrosine dissolves with a yellow colour in ordinary nitric acid; red 
fumes are soon evolved, and a yellow crystalline powder separates; 
if the solution be evaporated there remain crystals of j)ure oxalic 
acid, which is moreover the sole product of the action of boiling nitric 
acid upon tyrosine. If tyrosine be diffused through water and nitric 
acid be added drop by drop, it dissolves, and on further addition of 
nitric acid a yellow colour is produced without evolution of gas. If 
the addition of nitrig acid is discontinued as soon as the liquid has 
assumed a yellow colour, and the mixture set aside,, there separates, 
after several hours (more rapidly if the sides of the vessel be rubbed 
with a glass rod), a yellow powder similar to that mentioned above? 
This yellow substance dissolves with difficulty in cold water, more 
easily in boiling water, and cry.stallise.s from this solution, on cooling, 
in small brown, almost bronze-coloured scales, which yield a yellow 
powder; it is less easily soluble in alcohol than in water; the solu¬ 
tions have a yellowish colour and an acid reaction. The composition 
of this substance is CigHnN. 50 ,e=CjgHj„(N 0 JN 0 g, HO, NO 5 , i. c., 
nitrate of nitrotyrosine; it gives, with sulphuric acid and sulphate of 
iron, the reaction of nitric acid; sulphuric acid converts it into sul¬ 
phate of nitrotyrosine. The njtrate of nitrotyrosine dissolves with an 
intense red colour in ammonia and in potassa; on adding nitrate of 
silver to the solution of nitrate of nitrotyrosine in dilute ammonia, 
there is produced, in the cold, an amorphous yellow precipitate which, 
on boiling, becomes of an intense red, or with an excess of ammonia, of a 
sooty-brown colour; this precipitate is soluble in ammonia and in nitric 
acid, deflagrates slightly when heated, and has (when dried over sul¬ 
phuric acid) the composition C36Hx,NAoAg3=2(C.8Hio(NO,)NOe) + 

(1) Anti. Ch. Pharm. LXXlII, 70; Chem. Gaz. 1850,153; J. Phartn. [3] XVII, 395. 
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3AgO—3HO. By decomposing this silver-compound with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, yellow needle-like crystals of hydrochlorate of nitro- 
tyrbsine are obtained ; by treating the silver-compound suspended in 
water with sulphuretted hydrogen, a solution is formed, which on 
evaporation fui-nishes bright yellow microscopic stellated groups of 
needles (nitrotyrosine ); (these last did not give the reaction of nitric 
acid when tested with sulphate of iron and sulphuric acid). 

Oxidation of Casein, Albumin, Fibrin, Oelatln and Ornranic Com¬ 
pounds generally. —Lichig(l) has published some remarks upon the 
oxidation of organic compounds. He founds these upon the obser¬ 
vation of Schlicpcr and Guckelberger(2), that in the oxidation of 
gelatin, casein, albumin, .and fibrin, a nitrogenised substance (vale- 
rouitrile), free from oxygen, is formed. He directs attention to the 
circumstance, that according to Bopp's experiment* (compare page 
344) two nitrogenised substances, tyrosine and leucine, arc formed 
from fibrin, albumin and casein by the action either of acids or 
alkalies at a high temperature, whilst gelatin under similar condi- 
•tions furnishes leucine and glycocine; moreover, leucine and tyrosine 
are pi-oducts of the putrefaction of albumin, fibrin and casein. The 
constant production of these substances in three so different pro¬ 
cesses of decomposition, would lead us to suppose that albumin, fibrin 
and casein are conjugate compounds which contain, amongst other 
substances, the conjuncts leucine and tyrosine; in a similar manner 
glycocine, or a substance capable of yielding glycocine by the assimi¬ 
lation of the elements of water, appears to play the part of a conjunct 
in gelatin. Most of the oth(;r substances produced from the animal 
matters in question, either by the action of acids and alkalies, or by 
. putrefaction, arc non-nitrogenised substances, organic acids of the 
series CnllnO^, especially butyric acid. Among the non-nitrogenised 
products of the oxidation of animal matters Guckelberger obtained, 
although under somewhat different circumstances, likewise these acids, 
together with varying projjortions of the corresponding aldehydes, 
and bitter-almond oil j the nitrogenised bodies obtained w'ere hydro¬ 
cyanic acid and valeronitrile; the residue of the distillation of the 
animal matter with sulphuric acid and binoxide of manganese con¬ 
tained neither leucine nor tyrosine. If we consicler them as conjugate 
compounds, albumin, fibrin, and casein become the types of a group 
of nitrogenised compounds, the members of which ai’c distinguished 
by a readiness, on the accession of oxygen and the elements of water, 
to split up into ammonia, leucine and tyrosine (or glycocine in the 
case of gelatin), or intp ammonia, hydrocyanic acid, valeronitrile and 
organic acids or their aldehydes. The substances mentioned are 
formed in a mixture containing binoxide of manganese, or chromate 
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(1) Ann. Ch. Phann. LXX, 311. 

(2) Comp. Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, 11, 138. 
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of iaseln” potassa and free sulphuric acid j we may therefore suppose that 
albumin,’ the process of oxidation is preceded by another change in which under 
geiaHn the influence of the acid, the albumin, fibrin, casein and gelatin are 
nic split iiito ammonia, leucine, tyrosine and glycocine on the one hand, 
g?niSS!u *“^*1 non-nitrogenised bodies on the other, just as when no oxidising 
^ agent is present. According to these views, valeronitrile and hydro¬ 
cyanic acid would be secondary products of the action of the acid, in 
presence of oxygen, upon leucine, tyrosine or glycocine. In fact, leu¬ 
cine, when distilled with dilute sulphuric acid and binoxide of manga¬ 
nese, yields valeronitrile and carbonic acid; if more concentrated acid 
be employed, the distillate has an acid reaction due to valeric acid, 
and the i-esidue contains ammonia. Hente leucine is split up, on 
accession of oxygen, into valeronitrile, carbonic acid and M'ater. 
Glycocine is decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid and binoxide of 
manganese, into hydrocyanic acid (the nitrile of formic acid), carbonic 
acid and water. When distilled with binoxide of lead alone, leucine 
furnishes only traces of valeronitrile, but it gives a considerable 
quantity of the aldehyde of butyric acid(l) discovered by Guckel-- 
berger, and, lastly, ammonia.—With regard to the non-nitrogenised 
products of the oxidation of the animal matters under consideration, 
Liebig does not think that each arises from a different conjunct. 
The various acids of the series CuII^O^,, and the compounds derived 
from them (the aldehydes, for example) are formed, according to 
Liebig, from one another, those with the smaller number of carbon- 
equivalents being formed from those richer in carbon by oxidation. 
This conversion might*be eff'ected by simple assimilation of oxygen, 
thus for example, C^HmO^ 4- may become 2 ; CgH-t- O 4 

may be converted into 2 C 4 H 4 O 4 , and so forth ; this view, however, is 
not supported by facts. It is more probable that the vaidous acids 
of the series CnHnO^, are produced by a process analogous to that of 
oxidation by electrolysis, studied by Kolbe (page 230), according 
to which an acid is split up, on accession of oxygen, into carbonic 
acid, which contains ^1 the oxygen of the acid, and a hydrocarbon 
which contains its hydrogen; by the subsequent oxidation of this 
hydrocarbon, an oxide, or a hydrate of the oxide is formed, and this 
last is converted by separation of a part of its hydrogen into an 
aldehyde, or by farther oxidation into an acid containing a smaller 
number of carbon-equivalents than the original one, which may 
undergo the same kind of change as its predecessor. 

Action of Nitric Acid upon Animal substances.^ —Van der Pant(2j, ■ 
under Mulder's direction, has examined the product of the action of 
nitric acid upon animal substances, which Mulder(3) had designated 
xanthoproteic acid. In the subjoined abstract, we can only give 

(1) Corap. Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 140. 

(2) Scheikund. Onderzoek. V, 2. Stuk, 136; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 253, 

(3) Berzelius’ Jahresber. XIX, 651. 
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the mean results of Van der Pant’s numerous analyses. Pinely- 
powdered coagulated white of egg was exposed for 168 hours, to the 
action of a mixture of 2 parts of water, and 1 part of commercial 
nitric acid, the residue washed, and freed from fat by treatment with 
ether; when dried, first in the air, and then in a finely-powdered state, 
at 130°, it had the composition A (the acids to be presently described 
were dried in the same manner). This yellow acid dissolved in 
ammonia, forming a dark-brown solution; when the residue left on 
evaporating this solution was dried at 130°, all the ammonia was 
expelled, and xanthoproteic acid (B) remained. The residue ob¬ 
tained by evaporating the ammoniacal solution was treated with 
excess of baryta-water, tb% excess of baryta was removed by carbonic 
acid, and the chesnut-coloured solution evaporated; the baryta-salt 
thus obtained (when dried at 130°), contained 13‘1 per cent of 
baryta, together with an organic substance of the composition C. 
Th(! sofxition of the above-mentioned ammonia-salt, evaporated to dry¬ 
ness and redissolved, gave with acetate of copper a green precipitate, 
which, when dried at 100°, contained 12'9 per cent of oxide of copper, 
together with an organic substance of the composition D.—Cow-horn 
was treated for 48 hours with the above dilute acid; the residue, 
together with the substance separated from the solution upon addition 
of watei'j was treated with ether, and dried'; the product had sometimes 
a pure yellow, sometimes a bjj)wnish-yellow tint, and exhibited the com¬ 
position E; after treatment with ammonia and drying at 130°, it had 
the composition E ; the solution of the ammonia-salt gave with neutral 
acetate of lead a yellow preci{)itate, which b(!came brownish-yellow when 
dried at J 30°, and contained 14‘1 per cent of oxide of lead, together with 
an ox’ganic substance of the coni])osition G.—From horses’ hoofs, in the 
same mannei’, a product of the composition H was obtained.—Fibrin 
from «)x-blood treated foi; 96 hours with the above acid, and the 
farther jxroeess conducted as in the other cases, gave a brown product 
of the comj)osition I.—The inner portion of an old cheese was treated 
for 48 hours with a mixture of 1^ parts of ordinary nitric acid and 
2 parts of water; the product was well washed with water, boiled 
once with ether, and thrice with alcohol; it had the composition 
K.—Sheeps’-wool treated with the dilute acid for 28 hours^ and 
subsequently submitted to the above process, furnished a product 
indicated in the table by L; horse-hair treated for 14 hours with 
similar acid, yielded a substance having the composition M.—The 
so-called protein from white of egg (obtained by dissolving the white 
of egg in very dilute potassa, adding sulphurous acid till the reaction 
of sulphur was no longer obtained by acetate of lead, filtering, 
precipitating with acetic acid, washing the precipitate, and sepa¬ 
rating the fat with ether) gave, after treatment for 14 hours with a 
mixture of 1 part of nitric acid and 3 of water, a product of the 
composition N, and this,* by the above process, yielded a baryta-salt 
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containiug (when dried at 130°) 12*7 per cent of baryta, and an 
upon organic substance of the composition O.—^The so-called protein 
“Subf prepared from hom (by a similar process to that employed for 

Btencei. of egg), aftcr treatment for 48 hours with 1 part of nitric 

acid and 2 parts of water, gave a product from which, by neutralising 
with ammonia, treatment of the solution with an excess of milk of 
lime, filtering, evaporating to a syntpy consistence, redissolving this 
syrup, and after filtration precipitating with acetate of lead, a lead- 
salt was prepared, which (dried at 130°) contained 14'0 per cent of 
lead, together with an organic substance of the composition P ; that 
portion of the horn which remained undissolved after treatment with 
potassa, was again treated for protein, and this, after digestion for 40 
hours with I part of nitric acid and 3 parts of water, and so forth, 
furnished a residue of the composition Q. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

K. 

B 




B 

Q- 

Carbon . 

50-3 

SO-5 

520 

52-7 

501 

50-0 

49-7 

49-5 

49-3 

50-7 

49-4 

49'2 

50-9 

51-8 

49-9 

50-6 

Hydrogen 

6-4 

6-3 

C-2 

ti-4 

6-2 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 


6-3 

6-4 

60 

6-6 

5-9 


6-4 

Nitrogen 

14-8 

15-2 

14-5 

14-2 

11-8 

15-2 

14-7 

14-1 

14-8 

14-4 

145 

14-7 

14-8 

14 5 

14-5 

14-7 

Oxygen . 
Sulphur . 

2J;5}27-2 

27-3 

26-7 

27-2 1 
1-7 J 

27-3 

291 

28-4 

1-3 

28 3 
09 

27-8 

0-9 

28-7 

0-8 

28-0 

1-9 

2J;2}27-3 

29-3 

28-2 

Ash . . 

0-1 




01 



0-2 

0-4 

0-2 

01 







In an appendix to Van der Pantos paper Mulder sets forth the 
following conclusions. All the so-calldfl protein-compounds, when 
acted upon by nitric acid, furnish one and the same substance. 
Xanthoproteic acid is a compound of nitrous acid with protein, and 
when S 3 O 2 is combined with the protein(l), it is also found in the 
resulting acid. The formula of xanthoproteic acid is 2 Cg(.ll 37 N^O ,2 
d-NOg, and the formula proposed by Mulder at an" earlier period 
(C 3 ^H 2 gN 40 iJ must be altered to tins. When this acid is produced 
by the action of nitric acid upon compounds of proteih- 8 u^hamid(!( 2 ) 
the sulphamide is decomposed into S 2 O 2 which enters into the com¬ 
position of the product. Xanthoproteic acid is a hydrate, and its 
water is capable of being replaced by bases; the acid, supposed to-be 
free from water, has the formula 2 + NOg. It loses NOg 

when acted upon by chlorine.—In conclusion, Mulder states his 
opinion, that since protein is capable of combining with CIO 3 and 
with 2 CIO 3 , and that even xanthoproteic acid is capable of combining 
with CIO 3 , the empirical formula of protein may be considered as 
surely established as the nature of an empirical formula will in 
general permit. 

Products of tlie Oxidation of VegetaMe Plbrln.— As a contribution 
towards the proof of^the identity of sulphurised and nitrogenised 


(1) With regard to this view of Mulder’s, comp, the Annual Report for 1847 and 
1848, II, 129. (2) Compare ihid. 
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animal matters with those of vegetable origin, F. Keller(l) has 
published some experiments upon the oxidation of vegetable fibrin 
by means of sulphuric acid and binoxide of manganese. Fresh gluten 
of wheat was added to about 2 lbs. of concentrated sulphuric acid, as 
long as it dissolved without blackening, so much water was then 
added that the solution still remained clear, and the mixture was 
subjected to distillation, in a capacious retort, with the addition of 2^ 
to 3 lbs. of binoxide of manganese. The crude distillate was satu¬ 
rated with carbonate of lime, and the solution distilled ; lime-salts 
remained in the residue, and a liquid containing aldehydes passed 
over.—The lime-salts, by decomposition with carbonatp of soda, were 
converted into soda-salts, and these last were distilled with sulphuric 
ac;id. For the separation of the acids in the distillate (upon which 
there swam a thin oily layer, which disappeared on addition of much 
water), Keller employed the method described at page 227; he 
saturated -,-Vth of the acid mixture with soda, and distilled, saturated 
the same proportion of the distillate, and repeated the operation, and 
so forth. In the first residue formie acid remained; it existed also 
in the second; then in turn acetic acid, propionic acid, valeric, 
and lastly remained butyric acid (sometimes also mixtures of two 
neighboui’jng acids were obtaimid); all the acids were identified, 
at least by the determination of the atomic weight from the silver- 
salt, and, in most cases, even by ultimate analysis.—The distillate 
containing aldehyde yielded a resin when treated with concentrated 
solution of potassa, and gave, with .a silver solution, a mirror of 
silver. It soon became acid in the air. In order to separate it as 
far as possible from water, it was re])eatcd]y rectified; in the water 
which remained behind, there apjieared oily drops possessing the 
odour of bitter-almond oil. By a fractional distillation there passed 
over between 23° and 60°, chiefly the aldehyde of acetic acid, 
C^II^Oq ; between 60° and 80° a liquid was obtained exhibiting the 
properties which Guckelbcrger(2) ascribed to the so-called aldehyde 
of propionic acid (in contact with platinum-black, however, this 
liquid formed no acid); between 80° and 120°, aldehyde of vale¬ 
ric acid (CjqHjoOj) passed over (this formed with ammonia a 
crystalline compound Cj^HioOg, NHj,, and in contact with platinum- 
black, valeric acid); in the residue at 120°, there remained 
bitter-almond oil Cj^HgOg.—Thus the similarity of the products of 
dcconqjosition of vegetable fibrin, to those .of animal fibrin, casein 
and albumin(3) under the influence of sulphuric acid and binoxide 
of manganese has been clearly demonstrated. 


(1) Ann. Ch. Phann. LXXII, 24 . 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II. 138. 

(3) Comp. Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II. 138. 
VOL. HI. ^ 
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Allan toin. 


AUantoin.— ]>aubci'(l) has clotcnnined the crystalline form of 
allantoin. The crystals belong to the monoclinoTnctric system, 
ooP.cxsPoo.OP. + PoojcoP: ooP in the clinodiagonal principal 
section = 65° 27'; 0 P : oo P = 88° 14'; + Poo : oo P = 69° 17'; 
inclination of the clinodiagonal to the principal axis = 86° 43'; clino¬ 
diagonal; orthodiagonal: principal axis =1‘0860 : 0‘6968 : 1. 
Cleavage takes place parallel to -f P oo. 

Wohler(2) finds that calf’s urine always contains allantoin, and, 
indeed, in such quantity (a bladder full of urine containing several 
grammes), that it will conveniently serve as a source from which to 
pi’cpare this substance. The urine is evaporated to th(' consistence 
of a thin syrup at a temperature below that of ebullition; after 
standing for several days, the allantoin crystallises out mixed with 
much phosphate of magnesia (free from ammonia), and an amor-, 
phous body which consists chiefly of urate of magnesia. The dilated 
mother-liquor is poured off together with the suspended amorphous 
substance, the crystals are w'ashed with cold water, and dissolved in a 
small quantity of boiling water. Tlic solution thus jwoduced is 
treated with blood-charcoal, filtered whilst boiling hot, and mixed 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid to prevent the separation of 
phosphate of magnesia; on cooling, colourless allantoin crystallises 
out. The identity of the allantoin thus prepared with that obtained 
from the allantoic liquid, or by the oxidation of uric acid, was 
shown by the analysis of the crystals, and of the silver-compound 
(AgO, CgHjjN^Oj). The allantein j)repared from calf’s urine crystal¬ 
lises differently (in fascicular grou])s of thin crystals) to ordinary 
allantoin; it owes this property to the presence of a scarcely percep¬ 
tible quantity of a foreign substance, which may be removed by 
cotnbihing the allantoin with oxide of silver; the allantoin separated 
from this com})ound crystallises in the usual form. 


Animal Chemistry. Constituents of the RitK. —Wc have already 
mentioned (compare Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, p. 147) that 
milk-sugar is said to be contained in the white of hens’ eggs. Ac¬ 
cording to Aldridge(3) if w'hite of hens’ eggs be diffused through 
alcohol of 0‘85 sp. gr., the mixture heated to coagulation, filtered. 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharra. LXXl, 68. " 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX. 22!); Instil. 1849, 308; Coinpt. Rend. XXIX, 9 (in 
abstr.); Instil 1849,228. 

(.3) i'roin the Medical Times in J. Pharm. [3] XV, 306; Ann. Ch. Phann. LXX 11, 
319. 
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the alkaline filtrate evaporated, and the residue extracted with strong 
alcohol, the alcoholic solution yields after concentration, grtoular 
crystals of grape-sugar.—Barreswil(l) has determined the presence 
of sugar in white of egg (which he likewise extracted with alcohol), 
by the reaction with the alkaline potassa-tartratc of oxide of copper, 
as well as by fermentation and collecting the alcohol formed, but he 
could not succeed in obtaining crystals of grape-sugari*. Moreover, 
his experiments have proved that the white of egg owes its alkaline 
reaction to carbonate of soda; that the yolk contains little or no 
alkali, and that its emulsive character is to be ascribed, not to the 
presence of alkali, but of a substance analogous to. the pancreatic 
juice. Barrcswil also states that the yolk of egg is not acid, but 
only bceomes so in consequence of decomposition, and that the alkali 
and the sugar in the white of egg are capable of disappearing in the 
same proportion ; he has farther shown that white of egg and similar 
substances arc the more rapidly decomposed, the more largely they are 
diluted, above all when they happen to be placed in such circumstances 
as are most fslvourablc to the solution of tho- ferment. 

H. Rose(2) has published the analyses made by Poleck according 
to his method,(3) of the ashes of the white and yolk of hens’ eggs. 
The aqueous extract of the carbonised substance left, in the case of 
the white of egg, l‘.o013, in that of the yolk I'OiS gnus, of residue 
of the percentage-composition A ; the hydx’ochloric solution, obtained 
from the white, left 0‘2835, that from the yolk, 0’206 grms. of resi¬ 
due of the composition B ; in the case of the white, the coal after 
extraction with water and hydrochloric acid, yielded (besides some 
sand seyxaratcd from the ash) only 0'0418, whilst in that of the 
yolk, 1*3052 grms. of ash were obtained, of the composition C. 
From these data, Bose calculates the comjxosition of the entire ash, 
as stated at D.—In other analyses, the whole of which has not been 
published, great diffei’ences were observed in the composition and 
proportions of the individual constituents of the ash.—In hard-boiled 
eggs the proportion of the white to the yolk was found to bc^ 60*6 to 
39*4 and 58*4 to 41*6. 


(1) J. Pharin. [3] XVII, 114. The conclusions Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 761. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 393; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 60; Pliil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 
281. 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 238 ; comp, the present Annual Report upon 
Analytical Chemistry. 
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Conati. .. 

tnent* of 
the eftg. 

White of egg. 

Yolk of egg. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Chloride of potassium . 

51-33 


_ 

25-67 



— 

_ 

„ sodium 

1713 

_ 

_ 

8-57 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Potassa 

_ 

4-95 

16-76 

5-43 

9-77 

— 

7-96 

5-94 

Soda .• . ‘If . 

17-71 

913 

5-48 

12-49 

7-65 

— 

6 75 

4-82 

Lime .... 

_ 

10-53 

8-21 

6-25 

11-80 

22-32 

13-04 

15-79 

Magnesia 

— 

11-01 

9-02 

7-03 

2-04 

2-98 

. 2-04 

2-30 

Sesquioxide of iron 

— 

2-75 

5-64 

2-09 

0-95 

3-71 

0-99 

1-85 

Phosphoric acid . 

— 

23-85 

37-24 

15-28 

68-74 

70-97 

64-13 

68-26 

Sulphuric acid 

1-07 

- • 

— 

■0-84 

_ 

— 

-- 

— 

Carbonic acid 

10-49 

_ 

— 

9 01- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Silica .... 

_ 

10-56 

17-63 

7-05 

_ 


276 

0-92 

Carbonate of lime 

— 

11-14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- ' 

— 

f, niaguciiia 

— 

15-48 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Dcsor(l) adduces physiological reasons for regarding the liquid 
which surrounds the yolk in the ovarian eggs of the lower animals 
(especiall)'^ in those of the Ascidia rusiica) as a diiferent ‘ substance 
from albumin, and j)roposes to assign to it the name liioyen. 

Respiration.— Kegnault and Reiset have now completed the 
descripffbn of tlieir extended and ingenious researches upon the 
respiration of animals. Several ])reliminary communications on this 
subject have been already noticed in the ])rcceding Annual Rejxu't 
(II, p. 148) (2). Their treatise eontains a historico-critical account of 
the earlier researches upon this subject, and an accurate^ description 
of the apparatus in which the animals wei’e allowed to breathe (the 
principle of this apparatus, which cannot be fully described without 
drawings, is noticed in the last Annual R«'])ort, II, p. 118) ; they have 
also described the apparatus, methods, and calculations, which they 
made use of in the analysis of the gases (compare the Ke])ort upon 
Analytical Chemistry). In each case the results of their experiments 
upon different animals and under different circumstances, arc 
minutely detailed ; these experiments are so numei’ous that our space 
will not allow us to enftr here even into a cursory examination of 
them'{the s])ccial rcsidts of several experiments were^icntioned in 
the last Annual Report, II, p. 149), and we must, therefore, limit our¬ 
selves to the consideration of, the general conclusions at which Reg- 
nault and Reiset have arrived. 

In warm-blooded animals (mammalia and birds) living in their 
natural state, and on their proper food, an evolution of nitrogen is 
constantly taking place; the quantity of the nitrogen thus evolved 
is always less than 2 per cent, and in most cases less than 1 per cent 

(Ij Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, 395. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVI, 299; Ann. Ch. Pliarm. LXXIII, 92, 129, 257, The 
conclusiiHis J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 297 
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of the total weight of the oxygen consumed. When suflfering from 
hunger the animals, on the contrary, frequently absorb nitrogen, 
and, indeed, in the same proportion in which, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, it is evolved; this absorption of nitrogen was almost always 
observ(!d in hungering birds, but seldom in the mammalia. If, after 
several days’ fasting, an animal be fed with food very different from 
that on which it usually subsists, it often still eontinu^ to absorb 
nitrogen ; as soon as it has become accustomed to this diet, evolution 
of nitrogen again takes place (this was observed in hens which 
fasted for several days, and were then fed exclusively upon flesh). 
An evolution of nitrogen was also observed in sick animals.—The 
proportion between the oxygen contained in .the expired carbonic acid, 
and the total amount of oxyg<m consumed, appears to depend much 
more upon the food than u))on the species of the animal. It 
is very nearly 1 to 1, that is, the maximum quantity of oxygen 
is contained in the expired carbonic acid, when the animal is fed 
with grain (it was even frequently observed, in a hen and a rabbit, 
that the. oxygen contained in the expired carbonic acid, c.xceeded the 
total amount of oxygen consumed); these quantities arc in the ratio 
of 0‘62 or 0‘80 to 1 when the animal is fed on flesh aloiu*; an inter¬ 
mediate ratio is observed when the food consists of green vef^tables. 
The jiroportion between the inspired oxygen, and that expired in the 
form of cai’bonic acid, is nearly constant for animals of the same 
species, maintained on exactly the same diet. When the animal is 
under the influence of hunger, tiie proportion is nearly the same as 
it is when on a flesh diet, m general even somewhat less ; in fact, 
when hungry, the animal is consuming the substance of its own 
body, i. e. flesh, ^nd in this state all warm-blooded animals resemble, 
with respect to respiration, the carnivorous species. Hence 
the propoition between the oxygen contained in the expired 
carbonic acid, and the total amount of oxygen consumed, is by bo 
means constant, since it was found to vary btitween 0‘6.2 and I'Ol.— 
The heat is undoubtedly developed in animal bodies by a purely 
chemical process, but of a nature too coTn])licctted to allow' the quantity 
of heat produced to be calculated from that of the oxygen consumed. 
It happens only by chance, when the quantity of heat evolved by an 
animal body, is found nearly to coincide with that which w'ould result 
froni the combustion of the carbon contained in the expired carbonic 
acid, and of so much hydrogen as would suffice to form water with 
that portion of the inspired oxygen which is not contained in the car¬ 
bonic acid; the earlier determinations of the quantity of the expired car¬ 
bonic acid are probably too low, moreover the foundation of the above 
assumption is invalidated by the observation that more oxygen was fre¬ 
quently contained in the expired carbonic acid, than was consumed 
by the animal.—The quantity of oxygen consumed, which corresponds 
to a given period and a given weight of the animal, varies with the 
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duration of the process of digestion, with the amount of exercise, 
and a variety of other’ circumstances; for the same species, it is 
greater in 'young than in old animals ; it is greater in thin but yet 
healthy animals, than in those which are fat. Lastly, the quantity 
of oxygen consumed varies, oven in animals of the same species, 
according to their absolute weight; it is ten times gi*eater in sparrows 
than in hens.—^Warm-blooded animals evolve, by perspiration, only 
small, and scarcely estimable quantities, of ammonia and gases con¬ 
taining sulphur. 

Luring the winter-sleep of hyhernating animals (e. y. mannots) 
nitrogen is frequently absorbed; the proportion borne by the 
oxygen contained in the expired carbonic acid to the total antount of 
oxygen consumed, is frequently only as 0*4 to 1. Since the quantity 
of inspired oxygen, which is not converted into gaseous compounds, 
is here greater than that of the expired carbonic acid, and since the 
animal, at its diminished temperature, during hybernation, evolves 
less water by perspiration, the mere process of respiration produces 
under these circumstances an increase of weight of the body; this 
increase, however, is limited to the intervals between which the animal 
passes its urine. During the winter-sleep the marmots require far less 
(frcquefltly only -jV^h) oxygen than in their waking condition ; im¬ 
mediately upon waking, however, they require, in consequence of 
their accelerated respiration, much more than in their ordinary 
waking condition. In its torpid state a marmot may remain for a 
long time, without injury, in an atmosphere so poor in oxygen that a 
waking marmot would be immediately suffocated in it. 

With respect to the respiration of cold-blooded animals, llegnault 
and Reiset found that I’eptilcis of the same weighf consume much 
less oxygen than warm-blooded animals, but that no perceptible dif¬ 
ference exists with regard to the nature and proportions of the 
absorbed and cvolvt'd gases; the experiments showed at one time a 
slight absorption, at another a slight evolution of nitrogen.—Frogs 
which had been deprived of their lungs, breathed with the same 
rapidity as in an uninjured state, and no essential difference was 
obsen'ed in the proj)ortions of the absorbed and evolved gases.— 
The respiration of earth-worms resembles that of frogs in respect of 
the amount of oxygen consumed for the same weight of the body, 
and the proportion between the total amount of oxygen consumed, 
and that contained in the expired carbonic acid.—The respiration of 
insects (may-bugs and silk-worms) is far moire rapid than that of 
reptiles, and they consume, in proportion to their weight, alnjost as 
much oxygen as the mammalia. The circumstance that only a slight 
elevation of the temperature of their bodies is thereby produced, 
depends upon the great relative surface of the insects j a thermometer 
surrounded with may-bugs' indicated a temperature 3° above that of 
the surrounding air. 
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"When animals of either class respire in air containing twice or 
three times as much oxygen as ordinary atmospheric air, no change 
is obst;rved in the proportion of the expired gases ; the consumption 
of oxygen remains the same, the same jjroportion is maintained 
between the oxygen consumed and that, contained in the expired 
cai’bonic acid, and the same amount of nitrogen is evolved. When 
the respiration is carried on in air the nitrogtm of which is in great 
part re])laccd by.hydrogen, very little change takes place ; a some¬ 
what increased consumption of oxygen is observed, probably to 
compensate for the greater loss of heat in air containing hydrogen. 

Scharling(l), in an ap])endix to a previous investigation(2), has 
brought forward some experiments upon human respifation, by which 
he found that in violent bodily exercise about three times as much 
carbonic acid was expired as in a state of rest; according to him 
habitual drunkards expire less carbonic acid than other men. lie 
has also communicated some very inadequate experimcnjts made with 
a view to measure, by comparison with the quantity furnished by 
other sources of heat, the quantity of heat evolved by the respiratory 
process, and to determine how much of the heat evolved within the 
body is lost in expiration. 

For the.results of BarraPs experiments upon the process^! respi¬ 
ration, seepage 360. 

Respecting F. Leblanc’s(3) investigations upon the volume of air 
which, in bai’racks, should be secured to every individual, wc must refer 
to the original treatise ; likewise with regard to some experiments 
by Gorup-Besancz(4') upon the respiration in diseases. 

llcrvier and Saiut-Sager(5) have published the following results of 
their expt'.riinents (not given in detail) up<ni the quantity of the expired 
caibonic acid. Theamouut of carbonic acid expired varies duringthe day, 
and possesses tw'o minima and two maxima in tw^enty-four hours, corre¬ 
sponding to the regular variations of the bai-ometer ; alterations of tem- 
peratun*, affect the expired carbonic acid in a contrary manner to that 
in which it is influenced by changes of pressure. The quantity of 
the expired carbonic acid is said to be greater under an exclusively . 
farinaceous diet; it is also increased by rapid motion, by the inhala¬ 
tion of chloroform or ether, and by the use of alcoholic liquors. It is 
greater likewise during the waking hours : the quantity of carbonic 
{Icid is said to be less when an animal diet is employed; it diminishes 
also during digestion and during sleep. The air expired by childi'cn 
contains more carbonic acid than that expired by adults. In all 


(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLVITI, 4.15. 

(2) Herzelius’ Jahresber. XXIII, 602 ; XXVJ, 829. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pliys. [3] XXVII, 373. 

(4) Oriesinger’s ArcliLv. f. Plivsiol. Heilk. VIII. .lalivg., 719. 
(.5) Conipl. Itenil. XXVFU,260; J Pr. Glam. XI-VH, 138. 
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inflammatory dispises, except when they implicate the respiration 
and circulation^ more carbonic acid is expired; its amount is di¬ 
minished, on the contrary, in, small-pox, measles, scarlatina, erysipe¬ 
las, scrofula, purpura, anaemia, typhus, dysentery and phthisis; in 
chronie diseases, unaccompanied by fever or marasmus, no change in 
the quantity of expired carbonic acid takes place. 

Doyere(l) has brought forward some observations upon the com¬ 
position of the air expired by cholera-patients, foi' which W(', must 
refer the reader to the original treatise. More recently(2) it has 
been stated by this chemist that in the first stage of cholera the expi¬ 
ration of carbonic acid is diminished, and the tempcratui’c of the 
body sinks; shortly before death, however, an elevation of t(!rnpera- 
ture takes place, whilst the quantity of expired carbonic acid is 
continually dinainishing. 

Lassaigne(3), by analysing the air of stables or kennels, has 
endeavoured to ascertain how much carbonic acid is cxjiircd by 
different animals during one hour; he found bSG’S grms. for a bull, 
109'4 for a ram of eight months, 42’5 for a goat of 8 years, 23 0 for 
a kid of 5 mouths, 36’3 for a hound. Lassai gne has omitted to give the 
weight of the animal in each case.—By the same uncertain method of 
experimenting(^f'^he believes to prove that horses generally (yshale more 
carbonic acid after work than before, except the Arabian horses, in 
which this increase is not observed; Lassaigne states that horses 
suffering from hydrothorax evolve less, and from' inflammatory 
diseases, more carbonic acid than the healthy animals. According to 
his experiments the weight of the carbonic acid expired in one hour 
by sound horses, before working, was in one case 442, in anoth(!r 
685 grms., and after working, in one case 745, in another 755 grms. 

Statics of the Human iiwdy.— Barral(5) has made numerous ex-, 
jieriments upon different individuals, determining the composition 
of the food and of the evacuations, in order to arrive at some 
more accurate data for ascertaining the proporiion which exists 
between the constituents of the food, and of the different excretions 
and secretions. Of this extended investigation we can only give the 
most important numerical results, with the general conclusions at 
which Barral has urrived. Each series of experiments extended 
over five days; in the first and second series, the exjKiriments were 
tried in winter and summer upon Barral himself (29 years of age, 
weighing 47-5 kilogrms.); in the third, the subject of the experiment 
was a boy (6 years 6 weeks old, weighing 15 kilogrms.); in the 

(1) Compt. Rend, XXVIII, 636; Instit. 1849, 179; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 458. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 454 ; J. Pr, Chem. L, 35. 

• (3) J. Chim. Mdd. [3] V, 13. 

(4) J. Chim. Med [3] V, 253; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 136. 

(5) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 129; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIll, 257. The conclusions 
Compt. Rend, XXVll, 361. 
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fourth, a man (age 59 yeara, weight 58*7 kilograft;); in the fifth, 
an unmarried woman (32 years of age, weight 61*2 kilogrms.).—He 
found the mean results for one day to be those given in the table (all 
the weights arc expressed in grammes), where A represents the 
amount of carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen or oxygen in the diet em¬ 
ployed, li that excreted in the urine, C that in the faeces, and D that 
in the perspiration. 




Carbon. 



Nitrogen. 


Hydrogen, 


Oxygen. 


A. 

It. 

c. 

n. 

A. 

B. 

C. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

I>. 

A. 

B 

c. 

D. 

1. 


15 2 

i-i'a 

.•135-7 

28-0 

10-9 

2-8 

14-3 

57-3 

3-0 

2-4 

51-9 

■2fl.'i-7 

«‘0 

8-9 

248-8 

2. 

2«4-y 

1.3-7 

8-y 

242-3 

21-2 

98 


10-1 

42-8 

2-8 

1-3 

38-7 

191-4 

7-2 


178-0 

3. 


4 4 

9-7 

140-2 

7-9 

.3-1 

IS 


23-8 

0 9 

l-.l 

21-4 

129-8 

2-3! 6-7 

121-8 

4. 

831-8 

21-2 

13 f. 

2‘W)'H 

27-3 

15-2 

2-5 


4U':i 

4-3 

2-1 

42-y 

203-1 

11-2: 8-1 

24.5-8 

5. 

2S2-8 

14-0 

44.' 

274-0 

22 4 

100 

0-8 

11-0 

45-1 

2-8 

0-6 

41-7 

213 2’ 

7‘8 

2-0 1 

203-4 


Barral found the relative weights of the matters assimilated and 
excreted, as stated in the following tables: 


A8SIMILATJSO. I KXCKKTKI). 



FoU 

Oxygen. 

Ab water, 
by exhalation. 

Ab carbonic 
acid. 

in the 

e^’uatiouB. 

In other 
ways. 

1. 

27.'j5-0 (1998-C) 

106P5 

1287-8 

1230-9 

1205-0 (1177-8) 

32-8 

2. 

23S0-0 (1812-4) 

777-3 

1141-0 

888-4 

1099-4 (1032-9) 

33i9 

3. 

1390-2 (1()09-1) 

423-4 

094-7 

514-0 

604-6 ( 567 2) 

0-3 

4. 

2710-7 (2002-0) 

889-1 

1 522-0 ! 

1088-3 

1902-8 (1805-7) 

26-1 

5. 

2339-0 (1737-4) 

886-7 

1 998-7 

1006-9 

1191-6(1138-2) 

29-1 


The numbers placed in parentheses denote the amount of water in 
the food and in the evacuations ; the water in the food amounts, on 
an avci'age, to about 2ths.—When the results given above are calcu¬ 
lated so that the sum of the matter assimilated and of that excreted 
amounts to 100, they stand as follow : 



ASSIMILATRll. 

.. 

XXCRRTBD. 



Food. 

Oxygen. 

As water, by 
exhalation. 

As carbonic 
acid. 

In the 
evacuations. 

In other 
ways. 

1. 

72-2 

• 27-8 

33-8 

32-3 

33-2 

0-7 

2. 

75-4 

24-6 

36-1 

28-8 

34-7 

0-4 

3. 

76-7 

23-3 

^8-2 

28-3 

33-2 

0-3 

4. 

75-3 

24-7 

14-5 

30-2 

54-6 

0-7 

5. 

72-5 

27-5 

31-0 

31-3 

36-9 

0-8 


. Barral determined (by indirect experiment) that the amount of 
carbon daily consumed in the process of respii’ation was as large as 
Andral and Gavarret had stated(l); another cause of variation in 


Statics of 
the human 
body. 


(1) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] VIII, 129. 
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the amount of cair^n consumed must be added to those which the 
last-named observers have pointed out, since it is found that about 
.^th more carbon is consumed in winter than in summer. The 
amount of nitrogen contained in the food is greater than that in the 
evacuations, so that part of the nitrogen must be separated in the 
proeess of respiration; this part amounts to Jrd or jthof the nitrogen 
eontained in the food, but only to oth of the carbonic acid forined 
in respiration; the ratio of the carbon to the nitrogen is about that 
of 100 to 8. The oxygen and hydrogen in the food are not exactly 
in the proportions to form water, but there is always some excess of 
hydrogen, part of w'hich is converted into water in the process of 
respiration (the hydrogen thus oxidised being on an average equiva¬ 
lent to Jrd of the cai’bon converted by respiration into carbonic acid); 
the other portion of the excess of hydrogen passes off in the evacua¬ 
tions, the hydrogen in w'hich exceeds that in the food, in the ratio of 
about 8 to 5. The amount of oxygen which is necessary to convert 
the carbon and hydrogen of the food consumed in rcs])iration into 
carbonic acid and w’ater, stands to the food thus consumed in the 
ratio of 1 to 3. The water (both that which was already present and 
that formed in digestion) ainounts on an average to 76 per cent of 
the weight of thhi^od, and 07 per cent of the sum of flyweights of 
the food and of the oxygen which combines wdth it. in general, 
more water passed off by exhalation than in the evacuations. In 
three series of experiments more chlorine was found in the food, and 
in two others a little less, than in the evacuations. The heat gene¬ 
rated in the body being represented by 100, it is carried off in the 
following proportions: by the perspired w'ater 24*i ; by the air in 
respiration 7*3 ; by the food 2'2 ; by the evacuations 1 *8; by radia¬ 
tion and conduction Gl'O. 

Statics of Animal Bodies— J6rgcnsen(l) has determined, by ob¬ 
servations on a wether, extending over about four wrecks, the proj)or- 
tion which exists between the constituents of the food consumed and 
those of the excrements (including the urine). A represents the 
quantity of each constituent consumed by the animal, and B that 
obtained in the excrements. 

„ . Inorganic 

Nitrogen. Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Water. matter. 

A. 14-31 355-12 .3934 293-67 1.394-67 66 50 

R- 13-27 201-40 37-76 #47 26 972-22 76-34 

To account for the cireumstance that a larger amount of inorganic 
matter was found in the evacuations than in the food, Jorgenson 
states that the specimen of the food selected for examination, was 
more carefully cleansed from dust than that consumed by the animal. 


(1) From the Arch, for Pharm. og Techiikk Chem. I, 354 in Juhrb. Pr. Pharin. 
XVlll,-264. , ... 
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The chlorides contained in the food were found almost entirely in the 
urine; the high specific gi’avity of the urine, he says, indicated the^ 
presence of a large amount of hippuric acid. 

Ijassaigne(l) found the amount of nitrogen contained in' the 
millet (23’5 grms.) which was consumed by a greenfinch in 4 days, 
to be 0*164 grm., the nitrogen in the excrements (weighing, when 
dried, 7*5 grms.) during the same period, amounting to 0*072 grm. 

nieestlon. —Lehmann(2) has published numerous experiments, 
as contributions towards the solution of the question concerning 
the proportion which should exist between the digestive ferment, 
the free acid, and tlie water, in order to convert into its corre¬ 
sponding peptone, the greatest possible qiiantity ‘of any nitro- 
genised aliment (albumin, gelatin, &c.); bis investigations also 
relate to the inquiry whether the various organic or inorganic acids, 
which may be substituted for the acids of the stomach, act according 
to their chemical equivalents, or whether their operation is modified by 
other circumstances; he has finally endeavoured to determine what 
numerical ratio exists between the various albuminous, or gelatinous 
substances, with i*cgard to their solubility in the gastric juice. We 
cannot attempt to give in the form of an abstract the extensive scries 
of experiments, conducted by Lehmann, with amficial digestive 
mixtures of different composition, but must refer the reader to the 
origiiial paper: we can here only bring forward the general conclu¬ 
sions which Lehmann has pointed out.—If the amount of water 
in a mixture of pepsin and dilute hydrochloric acid be increased, the 
mixture will be ca])able of converting a larger quantity of aliment 
into ])eptonc; the quantity of pepsin remaining the same, the solvent 
])ower of any digestive mixture may be considerably augmented, by 
increasing the quantity of water or of hydrochloric acid. When 
alkaline salts are added in any quantity to the gastric juice, and 
arc not, as in the natural process of digestion, quickly removed 
again, the solvent power of the gastric juice is considerably dimi¬ 
nished, if not annihilated. It is probable that in the pi’ocess of 
digestion equivalent quantities of hydrochloric and lactic acids can 
rc])lace each other; the digestive power of acetic and phosphoric 
acids is far inferior to that of hydrochloric and lactic acids. 

Lactic Acid In the Liquid from the Stomach. —Ileintz(3) found 
that the acid liquid from the stomach, vomited by a woman suffering 
from dyspepsia, contained lactic acid(4) of the ordinary modification 
(as, it is foTOied from sugar), and not that w'hich is furnished by 

(1) J. Chim. Med. [3] V, 620. 

(2) Bcrichte der Gesellsobaft der Wissensch. zu Leipzig, 1819, Nr. 1; J. Pr. Chem. 
XLVTII, 110. 

(3) Jenaisclie Ann. f. Physiol, und Med. 1, 222 ; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 426. 

(4) With rcganl to tliese diiferent modifications of lactic acid, compare the Annual 
Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 397, et seq. 
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muscular flesh (paralactic acid). The lactate of oxide of zinc pre¬ 
pared from this acid (the nature of which was carefully ascertained 
by analysis), contained 3 equivs. of water of crystallisation. 

Pancreatic Juice. —Prom an examination of the jiancreatic juice, 
Bernard(l) has arrived at the conclusion that'it is destined, inde¬ 
pendently of the other liquids of the intestines, to modify or digest, 
in a peculiar manner, the neutral fats contained in the food, and to 
render them capable of being absorbed into the capillaries; the 
pancreatic juice, even out of the body, possesses the proj)erty of 
immediately emulsifying the neutral fats, and gf decomposing them 
into fatty acids and glycerin. Bernard’s results have been con¬ 
firmed by Magcndie, Milne-Edwards and Dumas{2).—Pre- 
rich8(3) dis[)utes this view of the operation of the pancreatic juice. 
He found the pancreatic juice of the ass clear and colourless, of 
sp. gr. 1‘0082, becoming hardly perceptibly turbid on boiling 
(according to Bernarjd, this property is possessed only by the 
abnormal, morbid secretion); he believes that the secretion examined 
by him was healthy j'it contained in 1000 parts, 986 4 of water and 
13‘6 of solid matter, consisting of 0'2G fat, 0‘15 alcohol-extractive, 
3’09 water-extractive and caseous matter, 8'9 chloride of sodium, 
tribasic phosphate of soda and alkaline sulphate, 1'20 of carbonate 
and phosphate of lime and magnesia. The deportment of the pan¬ 
creatic juice of the dog was essentially the same; it contained in 
1000 parts 16’2 of fatty matter, and when heated to boiling, 
deposited some albumin (it contained, however, traces of blood). 
Prerichs believes the functions of the pancreatic juice to be, to 
convert the farinaceous nutriment into sugar in the intestinal canal, 
to accelerate the decomposition of^the bile into insoluble products, 
and, in conjunction with the bile and the intestinal fluid, to effect 
the minute division of the neutral fats. The pancreatic juice soon 
emulsifies olive-oil, but the serum of blood, the bile and saliva, 
possess this pro])erty almost in the same degree. 

■liquid of tiie. intestines. —Prerichs has likewise examined the 
intestinal secriition. He found it of a vitreous transparency, colour¬ 
less, viscid, not easily miscible with water, and only very slightly 
soluble thereiA; the filtrate scarcely became opalescent when heated. 
In 1000 parts of the intestinal secretion from the colon of cats and 
dogs he found 950‘55 water and 24*45 solid matter consisting of 
8*70 insoluble mucus with cells and their nuclei, 5*40 soluble mucus 
and extractive matter, 1*95 fat, 8*40 chloride of sodium, alkaline 


(1) Anu. Cli. Phys. [3] XXV, 474 ; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 336; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIll, 
102; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 249 (in abstr.); Ann. Ch. Phann. LXXII, 322. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 283 ; Instit. 1849, 65. 

(3) Naclfr. der Gcsellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Juli, 1849; R. Wagner’s 
Haudwbrterbuch d. Physiol. Ill, Abth. 1, 842 if.; Instit. 1849, 309. 
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^)hosphates and sulphates, and earthy phosphates* In the small 
intestine, the solid portion of the secretion had a composition similar 
to the above, but amounted to'26'5 parts in 1000. 

Nutrition. —Ilcnneberg(l) has brought forward soine observations 
made upon sheep with a view to determine the rdation existing be¬ 
tween the nitrogen contained in different kinds of food and their 
nutritive power (compare Agricultural Chemistry). He has arrived 
at the conclusion that in those kinds of food which belong, in respect 
of their chemical composition, to the same group, the nutritive power 
is proportionate to the amount of nitrogen (he considers the hay of 
gras!^, the hay and straw of the leguminosee, the straw of the cerealia, 
roots, and'lastly grains, as members of such groups); this proportion¬ 
ality, howtiver, is no longer observed between those kinds of food which, 
belong to different groups. Upon this subject it has been remarked 
by Lassaignc(2), that in replacing one species of food by another, 
more regard should be had to the results of the chemical analysis, in 
order that a quantity of the new description of food may be em¬ 
ployed, which contains as much nitrogen as that for which it is to be 
substituted. 

^€;hyie.. Blond. —In the arterial blood of a dog fe;d upon milk, 
Millon(3) found carbon and nitrogen in the sanje propoi'tions as in 
albumin, but much more oxygen ; the organic matter contained in 
the chyle j)Osscssed exactly the same composition, but its quantity was 
only !\rd of that in arterial blood. .The same similarity in compo¬ 
sition was also exhibited by the organic portions of the arterial blood 
and the chyle of a dog maintained upon a very fat diet; in this case 
also carbon and nitrogen were found in the same propoi’tions as in 
albumin, but with an excess of hydrogen. No increase was observed 
in the amount of fat contained in the chjde. 

In order to determine the quantity of blood in the body of any 
animal, Weiss(4) estimates the iron in a known weight, then incine¬ 
rates the whole animal, and deduces the amount of the blood from 
that of the iron contained in the ash.—Vanner(;‘>) concludes from 
observations made upon horned cattle in tin; slaughterhouses of 
Paris, that the quantity of blood is pretty constant at 5 per cent 
of-the weight of the living animal ; he farther states, that in cholera, 
a considerable quantity of the serum passes into the evacuations, and 
hence the blood remaining behind is much less free to circulate. 


(1) Alin. Ch. riiarm. LXfX, 336. 

(a) J. Cliiin. Mod. [3] V, 424. 

(3) Coinpt. Rend. XXIX, 817 ; J. Pr. Chem. L, 30. 

(4) From the Mitthcil. von Freunden der Naturwisscnsch. zu Wien, III, in J. Pr, 
Cbeni. XLVI, 507. 

(5) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 649. 
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G. Reich(l) states that, according to his experiments, venous 
blood contains phosphorus (dissolved in the fat of the blood-glo¬ 
bules), but no phosphates, and that arterial-blood, on the contrary, 
contains phosphates (compare the view of Owen Rees, Animal 
Report for 1847 and 1818, II, 153).—Marchal(2) found that blood 
coagulated between 55° and 60° contained more fibrin than that 
coagulated in the cold; if coagulated at above 70°, the amount of 
fibrin was less. 

A specimen of white blood has been examined by Chatin and 
Sandras(3); it furnished 200 grms. of serum, and 60 grms. of 
clot; in the former there were suspended 6 per cent of a fatty sub¬ 
stance, in w^hich they found 0'07 per cent of the substance described 
by F. Boudet(4) as serol'tn, 1’23 cholcsterin, 66‘5 olein, and 32'20 
margarin. 

Blood. —Garrod(5) has communicated the following results with 
regard to the alteration of the blood in disease. In gout, the blood 
contained uric acid in the form of urate of soda, which may be 
obtained from it in crystals (1000 of serum are stated to have yielded, 
in different cases, from 0-025 to 0-175 of uric acid) ; immediately 
before the attack of gout the uric acid in the urine suffers a diminu¬ 
tion ; in chronic gout, with depositions in the joints, a certain amount 
of uric acid is alw-ays present in the blood, whilst in the urine it is small, 
whether viewed alone, or in relation to the other organic constituents. 
In gout the blood sometimes contains urea, whilst no albumin can be 
found in the urine.—In rheumatism the blood contains no mm-c 
uric acid than might be accounted for by the normal variations, 
and in 1000 grms. of scrum no urea could be detected. Itespecling 
the blood in Bright’s disease, aud in albuminuria after scarlatina, 
Garrod states that in albuminuria uric acid is always present in the 
blood, although in very variable proportion; in serious affections 
of the kidneys its quantity may be as great as in gout, but in any 
case exceeds that in noriiial blood; urea is present in the blood in 
these diseases, but its quantity bears no estimable proportion to that 
of uric acid. 

Gorup-Besancz(6) has published some experiments upon the 
composition of the blood before and after the inhalation of ether 
(the general result observed being an inci'case of w-ater and diminu¬ 
tion of blood corpuscles); he has also studied the blood in diffciunt 
diseases. 


(1) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVII, 12. 

(2) Ckimpt. Reml. XXIX, 212; J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 221 (in the latter, Bernard's 
critical remarks are given). 

(3) J. Chim. M6d. [3] V, 30.5 ; J. Pr. Chera. XLVII, 427. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Phys. [2] LII, 337; Berzelius' Jahresber. XIV, 372. 

(5) Med. Chir. Transactions, XXXI, 83 ; Schmidt’s Jahrb. d. Gcs. Med. LXIl, 4. 
(C) Griesinger’s Archiv f. Physiol. Heilk. VIII. Jahrg., 514. 
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Verdcil and Dollfus(l) have detected hippuric acid in the blood 
of oxen. 

With regard to Guerin-Menevillc’8(2) observations upon the 
composition of the blood of silk-worms, in health and disease, we 
must refer to the original treatise. 

Inorsranlc Cnnstituents of Blood. —Cottcreau(3) found in 450 
grms. of )mnian blood 0’315 milligrm. of iron, together with traces 
of manganese and very slight traces of copper, but no lesid.—^Accord¬ 
ing to Malaguti, Durocher and Sarzeaud, the blood of oxen 
contains some silver (compare the article “ Sea-water”). 

Verdeil(t) has examined the ashes of the blood of man and other 
animals (with regard to the method, compare the report upon Analy¬ 
tical Chemistry). We subjoin the percentage-composition, after 
deducting the carbon still contained in the ash. 



Dog. 

Ox. 

Sheep. 

p... 

Calf. 

Man. 

1 

A.» 

H.** 

A. 

B. 

A. 

11. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A.t 

B.tt 

/(’hiorine . . .( 

18o(Jiuni . . • 1 

30*2.*» 

yo 94 

35*88 

32*00 

34* 00 

.30-72 

2.5 07 

30*05 

30-46 

.36-13 

;17-.50 

.33 76 

llPflO 

2004 


ai-ii 

22*45 

19-:*0 

10-24 

10*40 

19-73 

2:3-40 

24-49 

21-87 

Soda • • . .! 

5*"H 

aoa 

l.ftMl 

14-40 

13;« 

13-40 

7-C2 

5-33 

10-.-19 

10-41 

2-03 

6-27 

Potaasa ... * 

l&'IC. 

191*! 

.*r(!0 

ri*7<i 

5*20 

7-93 


lrt-!>4 

11-74 

9-81 

12-70 

11-24 

MagfU'sia . • . : 

1107 

4’:iH 

0-47 


O-.iO 

0*82 

1-21 

0 or 

1-1.5 

1-19 

0-99 

1-26 

Siilphiiric acid . I 

1-7I 


i-jr> 

111! 

1 '05 

1-91 

1-74 

1 34 

1*34 

1-21 

1-70 

1-64 

Phosphoric avid | 

1*.>74 

9-;i4 

3*40 

3 02 

3*83 

3-41 

10-61 

n-48 

4-91 

3-76 

7-48 

9 74 

r Pbospliork* acid ] 
1 Lime . . . . j 

1*22 

2*35 


ir>2 

1-38 

1 

1-68 

1-27 

3-45 

2 97 

1-87 

1-36 

o-io 

o-re 

OA’i 

0 70 

100 

1-10 

1-20 

1-90 

1-85 

1-60 

1*68 

1-&5 

Sesquioxide of ^ ! 

la-rr. 

K*<;5 

9-lH» 

8*80 

,H-70 

9-17 

9-10 

9-52 

8-11 

7-80 

8-06 

8-63 

Carbonic acid . ' 

o-r>3 

0-37 

6-57 

fi*40 

709 

6-.3;> 

0-69 

0-36 

3-77 

3-57 

1-43 

0*95 


* After a flesh diet of 18 days. 

After feeilin^ for IM) days upon bread and potatoes. 

t Mail of 45 years of age, suffering from weak digestion. 

ft Single woman of 2:^ years of age, sanguineous temperament, well nourished. 

n. Rt)se(5) has communicated an analysis, made by R. Weber, 
according to his method(G), of the ash of ox-blood. The aqueous 
solution of the carbonised blood left 3'92 grins, of residue of the 
pcrcentagc-comjiosition A ; the hydrochloric solution left 0*533 grm. 
(only 0*389 grm. was accounted for in the analysis) of the composition 
; the ash of the charcoal after exhaustion with water and hydro- 


(1) Cotnpt. Rciul. XXIX, 780; Instil. 1849, 410; Arch. Ph. Nat. XIII. 60. The 
analyses more recently brought forward by Verdeil and Pollfus as evidence of the 
truth of this statement (1850 ; Compt. Rend. XXX, 657 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIV, *214) 
must relate to hippurate of lime, and i\pt (as might l>e supposed from the paper) to 
crvstallised hippuric acid (found 54*7 percent carbon and4-3 hydrogen). 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 499. 

(3) J. Cliim. Med. [3] V, 179- 

(4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 89. 

(5) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 367; J. Pr. Cheni. XLVTIl, 50; Phil. Mag. [.3] XXXV, 185. 

(6) Annual Report for 1847 aftd 1848, II, 237 ; compare Analytical Chemistry in the 
present Report. 
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chloric acid, weighed 2*128 gnns., and had the composition C ; the 
composition of the entire ash, calculated from these results, is given 
at D. 



A, 

B. 

C. 

T). 

Chloride of sodium 

59-31 



36 16 

Soda .... 

14-67 

41-39 

47-22 

27-08 

Potassa 

ll-'Jl 

12-60 

7-94 

10 66 - 

Lime .... 

— 

6-95 

4-09 

1-77 

Magnesia 

— 

4-10. 

1-46 

0-73 

Sesquioxide of iron 

— 

21-60 

16 69 

6-84 

Phosphoric acid . 

0-53 

13.36 

18-37 

7-21 

Sulphuric acid 

0-36 


0-61 

0-42 

Carbonic acid 

13-01 

_ 

— 

7-91 

Silica .... 

— 

~ 

3-62 

1-19 


Flesh. —G. Liebig(l) found 49 per cent of fat in a inusdc from 
the upper part of the thigh of a dead body, in which all the nuisclcs 
(except those of the digestive organs) appeared to have been convea-ted 
into fat. 

In the flesh of an alligator, the carcase of which was sent to 
Giessen, there were found a great number of small needles, which 
appeared under the microscoi)e to be crystals of uric acid, a result 
which w'as confirme^d by the more accurate chemical examination. 

Juice of Flesh. —In the ])rc})aration of the constituents of tlu‘ juice 
of flesh, according to the method described by Liebig(2), Scberer(;j) 
found, that if the residue obtained by evaporating, togetlu r with 
baryta-water, the mother-liquid from which the creatiii has been 
crystallised, be distilh'd with sulphuric acid, volatile fatty acids 
may be obtained, together with lactic acid ; he also obtained a dis¬ 
tillate containing volatile acids from a mixture of the juice of At sls, 
the albumin of which had been coagulated by heat, with sulphuric 
acid. The want of material prevented bis obtaining jmre products, 
but he considered that his exjtcriments proved that the juice of 
human flesh, as well as that of the mammalia, contains volatile 
acids, consisting partly of volatile fatty acids (such as butyric acid), 
partly of acetic, and probably also formic acid. 

Aaiiea ot Flesh.— F. Keller(4) has examined th(i ash of the aqueous 
extract of flesh (broth), and of the flesh which has been boiled out 
with water (\nth regard to the method employed, comi)are the 
Report upon Analytical Chemistry). 10 lbs. of flesh yichhid an 
extract which left 35*28 grms. of ash, and a residue containing 

(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 343. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 161. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 196. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 91. 
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7T»1< grins, of ash, so that of the total ash (42’92 grms.) 82’2 per 
cent were obtained from the broth, and 17'8 per cent fi*om the 
residue. 



A&li of the broth 

Ash of the 

Ash of the 


from flesh 

residue 

flesh 


soluble 1 

insoluble 

soluble 

insoluble 

in the 

in the 


in water. 

in water. 

in water. 

in water. 

broth. 

residue. 

PO. 

23-5.'i 

2 72 • 

5-92 

32-48 

21 39 

6-83 

f Cl 

8-2:» 

0-38 

— 

_ 

7-09 

— 

1 K 

8-98 

0-42 

— 

— 

. 

— 

i 

3-21 

0-38 

— 

— 

2 93 

— 

1 KO 

3-78 

0'4.j 

— 

— 

.3-17 


KO 

34-18 

4-09 

0-76 

20 13 

.31-95 

4-78 

r 2 Cat) 

— 

30(i 

0-29 

9-03 

2-51 

1-66 

I'oJ 2 MgO 

— 

^'76 

0 57 

16-26 

4-73 

2-99 

t 2 Kc.O, 

- 1 

0.')7 

0-05 

7-97 

0-46 

1-42 

Toliil 

81-9.'. ' 

18-43 

13-.'»9 

85 89 

82-47 

17-68 



} 



t 

_/ 


100 

-38 

99 

18 

100-15 


From these analyses Keller deduces tlic following conclusions. 
Nearly -;ths of the saline matters contained in the tiiish may be cx-» 
tracted lj\ boiling with waU'r. Fart of the earth)’ phosphates, and even 
of ])hospl)ate of sesquioxulc of iron, contained in the ash, pass into the 
broth by the intervention of the alkaline phosphates. Even flesh which 
has been thoroughly boiled out with’ water, is still always rich in 
alkaline jiliosphates, although the phosphates of the earths predomi¬ 
nate. The j)hos])hates ol' the flesh contain invariably but 2 equivs. 
of fixed base for 1 equiv. of jihosphoric acid; the ashes of tlyf broth, 
it is true, ga\e a certain quantity of tribasic salts, but thfi$|%^due 
left h\ nater gave, on incineration, a corrcsjionding of 

alkaline metapllmspli^te, so that, by incinerating the original flesh, 
pyrophosphates only arc obtained. Keller is of opinion that the 
excess of potassa in the ash of the broth nas originally present in. 
the form of carbonate, and that the excess of phosphoric acid in the 
ash of the residual flesh was foriiu'd during incinei’ation from the 
phosphorus of the tissues. 

II. l{osc(l) has communicated an analysis, made according to his 
uiethod(2), by 11. "yi'chcr, of the ashes of horse-flesh. He em¬ 
ployed the muscles of the forc-arm of a lean horse, which had been 
freed from blood by injection. The aqueous solution of the car- 
bonisi'd flesh left 3’09 grms. of residue of the pcrccntage-composi- 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 372; J. Pr. Clicni. XLVIII, 51 ; Phil. Mng. [3] XXXV, 271. 

(2) Annual. Report for 1817 'and 1848, II, 237; see Analytical Chemistry in* the 
present Report 
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tion A ; the hydrochloric solution left 1'263 grm. of the composition 
B j the charcoal, after exhaustion with water and hydrochloric acid, 
gave 2-866 grms. of asli of the composition C ; the composition of 
the entire ash calculated from these results is given at D. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

1). 

Chloride of sodium . 


.3-4.3 

- - 

— 

1-4 7 

Potassa . 


48-19 

26-47 

.36-61 

.39-9.5 

Soda 


5-18 

4-36 

4-71 

4-86 

Lime 


— 

6-02 

1-88 

1-80 

Magnesia 


_ 

12-20 

4-3(i 

3 88 

Sesquioxidc of iron . 



3-96 

0-76 ■ 

1-00 

Piiosphorio acid 


41-68 

46-99 

.51-O.") 

46-74 

Sulphuric acid . 

. 

0-71 

— 

— 

0-30 


Arterial Coats.— M. S. Schultze(l) has examined the coats of the 
arteries of oxen. He found in 100 parts of the fresh eireular 
fibres : 


Carotid. Thoracic aorta. 

Water . 

Solid matter 

' and in 100 parts of the solid matter : 

Constituents of the fibres insoluble in water 
Salts insoluble in watcr 
Caseiu ..... 

Albuniin .... 

Extractive matters 
Salts soluble in water . 

In that portion of the contracted avtcriiil fibres which was inso¬ 
luble in water, Schultze found one of the so-called protein-sub¬ 
stances ; he supposes that the gelatinous matter of^e clastic tissue 
is similar to glutin, and perhaps completely identical w-ith it. 

Bones. —Heintz(2) has again determined the composition of bones. 
His experiments confirm the statement that the bones of vertebrate 
animals contain a small amount of fluoride of calcium j they show 
that the mass of the true bony structure which gives firmness to tin; 
bones by reason of its insolubility, is perfectly free from chlorides, 
from sulphates, and from iron, and that when* these last were found 
in the bones, the liquid pervading them had not been entirely re¬ 
moved. Heintz found that the fixed bases in the bones were 
Sufficient to saturate completely the acids contained in them, so 
that the phosphate of lime, as well as the phosphate of magnesia 


GO-7 



60-5 

63-2 

76 9 82-6 

7-2 

395 

36-8 

• 

110-2 


G'.t-S 
:to 7 


71-4 

2«C 


72 0 
27-1 


G7-8 73-:$ 

32-2 2(i 7 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 277. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIl, 2G7; Herb Acad. Her. 1849, 50; Ann. Cb. Phann. LXXII, 
264 ; J. Pr. Chera. XLVIII, 24 ; Instit. 1849, 244 ; J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 226. 
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which the bones contain, are composed according to the formula Bun**- 
3 RO, POr, (Berzelius had considered the lime-salt in question to 
8 CaO, 3 PO 5 ; however, many other chemists had already opposed this 
view.) The experiments of Heintz relate, I to the composition of 
the most compact portion of the femur of an ox, II to the strongest 
])art of the femur of a sheep; III and IV to portions of average 
strength from the upper part of the femur of a woman who died of 
iijphus abdominalf^ ; (the bone was dried at 150°; the three first 
analyses were made with carbonised, the last with uncarbonised 
hone. 



1. 

11. 

rii. 

IV. 

Jiitne .... 

37-40 

4000 

37-89 

37-31 

•Magnesia .... 

0-9 7 

0-74 

0-57 

0-50 

acid ^ 

27-89 

29-04 

28-27 

28-00 

Ciii bonic acid . . “ . 

3-10 - 

.3 08 . 

2-80 

2-81 

l.oss (organic matter, fluorine, water) 

30-.58 

20-54 

30-47 

31-12 


If the carbonic acid be considered as in combination with lime, 
tlie magnesia as 3 IMgO, PO 5 , and the phosphate of lime as 3 CaO,POr„ 
the composition of the bones becomes: 



1. 

ir. 

in. 

IV. 

(iarl)onatc of lime 

7-07 

7-00 

0-30 

0-39 

I’liospliatc of magnesia (3MgO, PO-) 

2-09 

1-59 

1-23 

1-21 

Phosphate of lime (3 CaO, PO.,) 

58-30 

02 70 

00-13 

59-67 

Lime .... 

1 -90 

2-17 

1-81 

1-62 

Organic matter, &c. 

30-58 

20-54 

30-47 

31-11 


If tlic excess of linn* be taken into calculation as fluoride of cal- 
i;iurn, the })H|pentage-cornposition of the inorganic portion of the 
bones w ill be represented as follows ; 



1. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

Carbonate of lime 

10-07 

9-42 

9-00 

9-19 

Phosjihate of magnesia (3MgO, PO.,) 

2-98 

2-15 

1-75 

1-74 

Phosphate of Uik (3 CaO, 1*0.,) 
Fluoride of ca^mm 

83-07 

84-39 

85-62 

85-83 

3-88 

4-05 

3-57 

3-24 


By dir ect estimation of the fluorine in the above-mentioned human 
bones (dried at 150°), Heintz found 2-05, or in the inorganic 
portion, 2‘97 per cent of flucyidc of calcium. 

swficnea !|kuiis of Cbiidrcu.— Schlos sbergcr(l) has published 
some experiments upon the softened bones of the skull in children. 
In different cases (designated by different letters) he obtained the 
subjoined results. (A^ an abnormally thin portion of the parietal bone, 
Ag s])ougy portion of the frontal bone; B occipital bone; C frontal and 
occif)ital bones; D frontal bone of a child which had been cured of 
softening of the bones of the skull; B frontal bone: the bones were 
macerated lor a nmderate i)eriod). In the normal sound bones of the 
skull of children from 1 to 38 days old, Schlossberger found 61 

(1) Anu. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 14. 

BB.2> 
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tO'66 of inorganic matter, and 39 to 34 of orgapic matter {in one 
case, where the bone had not been macerated, and was saturated with 
blood, 55 to 60 of inorganic matter, and 45 to 40 of organic matter 
were obtained); in a complete analysis of the occipital. bone, • he 
obtained the results given sit F. Schlossberger commvuiicates, in 
addition to these, an analj^sis of the occipital bone of the compressible 
skull of a child of 14 days (G). 


! A,. 

A.>> 

1 B. ! C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

Organic matter . 

: 48'3 

71-8 

[ 47-7 48-1 

4 1-2 

59-6 

01-2 

418 

Inoi^nic matter 

51-5 

28-2 

52 3 51-9 

58-8 

40-4 

.38-8 

55-2 

Composition of the sub¬ 

i 







stance : 

i 







Cartilage and vessels . 

Fat. 

4 7-f>l 
! 0-9 1 

71-8 


40-2 

10 

57-fi 

20 

30-9 1 
2-0; 

. 44-7 

Pliospliate of lime . . 1 

Phosphate of magnesia . J 

' 4.I’.5 

22’9 

4.30 4f.-2 

.54-2 

35-C 

5.5-9 

r49-l 
1 0-9 

Carbonate of lime 

4-3 

1-8 

' C-4 5-7 

4-C 

31 

.5-5 

0-9 

Soluble salts 

__ 

10 1 

2-9 1 ~ 

— 


trace 

— 

Loss. 

' 1-7 

2-4 J 

— 

1-7 

— 

— 


With regard to Schlossbergcr’s coinpaxnsons and conclusions, 
we must refer to the original treatise. 

Ox«Biie. —Strecker(l) has published a comparison of his own 
views and results with those of Mulder respecting the constituents 
of ox-bile, and the substances obtained from it, and has jiointcd out, 
in a critique upon the statements of the latter chemist, supported by 
several original experiments, that the formula; assign^ by himself 
are to be preferred, and that thosi; of Mulder ai’c inWmissihle. A 
comparison of the results and opinions of both chemists has been 
given in the preceding Annual Kcport(2), we shall, therefore, now 
consider oidy the results of Streeker's later experiments. 

Strecker(3) has again endeavoured to obtain d^ysin in a state 
of purity by repeated solution in ether and reprocipitation by abso¬ 
lute alcohol; it became lighter, but was still of a sooty-grey colour. 
When dried at 120” it gave on analysis: 


Found (Streckcr) 

C^trccker) 
Cioo*b»Oi3 (Mulder) 


Carbon. Hydrogen. • Oxygen. 

77-.3 9-7 

77-4 9-7 12-9 

771 9-4 ISS 


For cholalic acid{/i), Mulder had proposed the formula CjoiJIgjOg, 
without taking into consideration the composition of its salts; 
Strecker had assigned to it the composition C4gH4(,0,o. The latter 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 149; Clicm. Gaz. 1849, 427 ; J. Pharm. [.S] XVI, 450. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 175, et seq, 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 185. 

(4) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 180. 
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has prepared cholalate of potassa under such conditions that it could 
not contain an excess of-base; he dissolved crystallised cholalate of 
potassa (which had a feebly alkaline reaction) in absolute alcohol, 
added cholalic acid till the reactioU became distinctly acid, precipi¬ 
tated the salt by ether, and washed with a mixture of alcohol and 
ether. The salt dried at 100° did not decrease in weight at 140°; 
its composition was the same as Strecker found at an earlier 
period : 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Potassa. 

Found (Strecker) 64'7 and C4’6 8‘7 and 8 8 - 10'4 

KO (.Strecker) C4-6 87 161 10-6 

2 KO (Mulder) 64-9 8 5 *16-4 10-2 

Cholalic acid contains, therefore, 48 equivs. of carbon, and thus 
confirms moreover the fofmulaj of chloloidic acid, dyslysin, cholic 
and choltiic acids. 

Bucliner, Jimr.(l) has brought forward some observations upon 
the sj)outaneous decomposition of ox-bilc;. he finds that in the first 
stage of the jmtrefaction (induced by the decomposition of the 
mucus of the gall-bladder, and completed in from 4 to 6 weeks), 
ammonia and taurin tire formed (which contain the whole of the 
nitrogen and suljthur of the bile), together with a resinous acid free 
from nitrogen and sulphur (choloidic or cholalic acid), as the chief 
j)roducts. Me recommends this process for the preparation of taurin. 
—At a later stage of the process the taurin disappears, and there are 
formed, fii’st a lower oxide of suljjhur, and afterwards sulphuric acid. 
When thq pq|pefaction has been allowed to continue for six months, 
sulphate of soda (which was not present in the fresh bile) is found 
in the liquid ; the mother-liquor from the crystals of this salt evolves 
much sulphurous acid upon addition of %.stronger acid. In putrefied 
bile not only ac(;4ic acid is jiresent, but also other analogous acids, 
especially valeifl^. 

Van Ileijningen and Scharlee(2) have determined, in ox-bile 
dried at 120°, the amount of mucus (insoluble in spirit of 32 degrees), 
the sulphuric acid, and the total amounj; of sulphur (by deflagrating 
with caustic soda and nitrate of potassa). From difiereut analyses 
they obtained the following mean pcrcentage>-results : 

Mucus. Sulphuric acid. Sulphur. 

1. 5-62 0-32 3-37 

2. 471 0-37 2-86 

H. Rose(3) has communicated an analysis made according to his 

(1) Repert. Pharm. [3] II, 289: Anzeigen d.'Bair. Acad. Nr. 232; J. Pr. CBem. 
XLVI, 147 ; Chera. Gaz. 1849, 189; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 401;' 

(2) Loc. cit. page 375 of the present Report. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 386; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 57 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 278, 
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raethod(l) by Wcidenbusch, of the ash of ox-bilc. The aqueous 
solution of the carbonised bile left 10*018 . grras. of residue of the 
percentage-composition A; the hydrochloric solution left 0'809 gi’in. 
of residue of the composition B; the charcoal exhausted with water 
and hydi'ochloric acid, gave 0*744 grm. of ash of the composition C. 
The composition of the entire ash calculated from' these results is 
stated at D. Hose remarks, moreover, that the amount of sulphuric 
acid given in C and 1) is too small, since all the sulphur was not 
oxidised by the nitric acid. 


. i 

13. 

c. 

I). 

Chloride of sodium 


28-77 

_ 

_ 

27*70 

Potas.sa .... 


4-;*il 

3-70’ 

0-71 

•1-80 

Soda .... 


3.*>-79 

11 -r.o 

10-19 

36-73 

Lime 



27-00 

2-4 r. 

1 13 

Magnesia 



7-11 

401 

0-.'>3 

Sesqnioxide of iron 



4-21 

0-80 

0-23 

Proto-sesquioxide of manganese 



211 


1012 

Phosphoric acid 


8 

41 63 

3-89 

0-1.3 

Sulphuric acid 


1-81 

— 

41*63 

6-;i9 

Carbonic acid 


11-70 

— 


11-26 

Silica .... 


0-20 

211 

_ - 

0*36 


Pile’s Bile.— Gundclach and Strcckcr(:2) had discovered that 
the chief constituent of pig’s bile is an acid free fi*om sulphur, 
which they dt^siguate hyocholic acid; the comjiosition assigned by 
them to this acid is and to its salts HO, 

For that portion of the bile which is soluble in alcohol and insoluble 
in ether, th(;y had found a somewhat ditFerent conqjolkion ; it con¬ 
tained 0*47 per cent of sidphur. Strccker had since expressed his 
opinion(3) that the latter might be due to the presence of a small 
quantity of a constituent of pig’s bile which cox*responds to the choleic 
acid of ox-bile; he had communicated some •c^rirnents(4) in 
which, by the ‘decomposition of pig’s bile, a substanre was obtained 
soluble in water and containing sulphur (probably taurin). Strccker 
had pointed out the relation existing between hyocholic acid and one 
of the constituents of ox-bile, cholic acid(5), from which, by abstrac¬ 
tion of the elements of water, a new acid, cholonic acid, is obtained, 
analogous to hyhcholic ’acid, which dilfers fi*om it by containing 
C 2 H 2 in addition; he (6) had found that hyocholic acid, when 

(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 237 ; see Analytical Chemistry in the 
present Report. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 188. 

(.3) Ann. Ch. Phann. LXV, 36; Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 188. 

(4) Liebig, Poggendorff and Wohler’s Ilandworterb. d. Chemic III, 2!>0; An¬ 
nual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 188. 

(5) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXV, 37; Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 188. 

(6) Liebig, Poggendorff and Wohler’s Ilanihvorterb. d.'Chemic III,‘i.'iO; An¬ 
nual Report for 1847 and 1848, 11, 190. 
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boiled with acids or alkalies^ split up into glycocine and a non-nitro- 
genised acid,—The earlier results here pointed out have given rise to 
various discussions supported by the communications of Van Heij- 
ningen and Scharlee, and by new experiments on the part of 
Strecker. - 

Van Heijningen and Scharlee(l) have examined the bile of 
pigs under Mulder’s direction. In different analyses they found 
th(5 following as the mean percentage-composition of the bile dried 
at 120°. (See. p. 373). ■ 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

Mucus 

2-08 

105 



Sulphur 

1-52 

112 

0-81 

0 !)0 

Ash 



1008 

10-01 


but no determinable quantity of surphuric acid. That j)oi'tiou of the 
bile which was soluble in boiling alcohol of 32 degrees, was dissolved, 
after evajxu’ation of the alcohol, iii warm water, and the solution preci¬ 
pitated with ncMitral acetate of lead. The liquid, after separation of the 
lead by sul|)huretted hydrogen, left on evaporation an impure mass 
somewhat similar in a])pearance to the so-called bilin. The lead-x»reci- 
pitate was s>is])ended in water, decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and boiled with water; the aqueous solution did not deposit crystals of 
cholic acid, but on cvaj>oration, a small quantity of a resinous sub¬ 
stance was left of the same kind as that remaining behind Avith the 
sulphide of lead ; the latter was exhausted with alcohol of 32 de¬ 
grees; by slow evaj)oration on the w'ater-bath, there separated from the 
alcoholic solution, first, a small quantity of white needles similau in 
appeai’ance, and in tlie amount of sulphur which they contained, to 
taurin, and afterwards a brown resinous substance. The latter con¬ 
sisted of impure hyocholic acid containing sul])hur, for which, dis¬ 
regarding the admixtui'c of the sulphurised substance, the formula 
was found (both in the acid itself and in the lead-salt); 
this sul)stance AA'as named by Mulder Fellonic acid. By boiling this 
acid for several hours with strong hydrochloric acid, a solution con¬ 
taining glycocine Avas obtained, and a dark bi’own residue, of which 
the part insoluble in alcohol had the same composition as the dyslysin 
which si'parates from the alcoholic solutioij^of ox-j?ile (the prepara¬ 
tion obtained from the so-called fellonic acid, dried at 130°, contained 
76‘07 iier cent carbon and 9’67 jAcr cent hydrogen). Consistently 
with his former views, Mulder regards pig’s bile as an unstable 
substance, and fellonic or hyocholic acid as a jiroduct of its decom¬ 
position. 

In a critique upon this paper, Strecker(2) has corrected the errors 
and obscurities which it contains, by relating various original experi- 

(1) Schcifcund. Ondcvzock. V, 2. Stuk, 105, 

(2) Loc. fit. |>. 372. 
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i'ig’» bile- inents, aud has confirmed and amplififed the conclusions drawn from 
his former investigation.. He has again analysed the pure hyocholic 
acid dried at ,130'^, and still finds a composition corresponding with 
the formula (found, 70'16 per cent carbon and 9'51 

hydrogen). Strecker believes that the sulphurised acid found in 
pig's bile, hyocholcic acid (which yields taurin as a product of decom¬ 
position, whilst hyocholic acid furnishes glycocine under the same 
circumstances), differs from hyocholic acid by containing in 

addition (the difference bet^vecn the forraulje of taurin and glycocine) ; 
its formula would then be C 5 jH^-NOj 2 S 2 . This chennst has also 
pointed out that the composition found by Van llcijningcn and 
Scliarlee for tlie acid Vv’hicli they analysed, as well as for the lead- 
salt, agrees as nearly ns possible with that of a mixture of hyocholic 
acid with a quantity of hyocholttic acid, whicli corresponds to the 
amount of sulphur found in the acid aud in the lead-salt. 

Strecker found in pig’s bile a small quantity of a remarkable 
substance which was obtained in the following manner. Fresh pig’s 
bile was precipitated with dilute hydrtK'hlorie acid; the hydrochloric 
solution was mixed with that obtained by boiling the preci])itate with 
hydrochloric acid, and subsequently boiling the residue with water. 
On evaporating this solution, there remained a dark-coloured residue 
consisting in great part of hydrochlorate of glycocine; it was dis¬ 
solved in water, boiled w'ith hj'drated oxide of lead till no more 
ammonia was evolved, the lead precij)itated from the filtrate by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, the liquid mixe<l with sulphuric acid, and 
evaporated in the water-bath. The residue was trmted with absolute 
alcohol, when sulphate of glycocine, together with a little sulphate 
of soda, remained behind; the alcoholic solution, on addition of 
bichloride of platinum and hydrochloric acid, gave a bright yellow 
flocculeiit precipitate which dissolved easily in water, and crystallised 
from the solution in needles ujion addition of alcohol. The sub¬ 
stance here in combination with bichloride of platinum is a powerful 
organic base. By treating the platinum double-salt with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, evaporating the solution with sulphuric acid, and dccom-. 
posing the sulphate with carbonate of baryta, indistinct crystals were 
obtained which burnt ^tirely away, had an alkaline reaction,'and 
evolved carbonic acid on addition of hydrochloiic acid. All the 
salts of this base are soluble in water, the majority of them also 
in alcohol. The. base contains sulphur which is not indicated by 
oxide of lead. 

Strecker has, moreover, examined the products of the decompo¬ 
sition of hyocholic acid by hydrochloric acid and by alkalies. . He 
found that by boiling pure hyocholic acid with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid which was constantly renewed, the resinous mass became 
gradually less liquid, aud after several days' boiling solidified in the 
boiling acid. This product, corresponding to the dyslysin of ox- 
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bile, is no longer soluble in alcohol; it was purified as far as possible 
by solution in ether and reprecipitation by alcohol. Dried at 120° 
its composition was expressed by the formula CjgHggOe (found 77*61 
carbon, aud 9*97 per cent hydrogen ; calculated 77*72 per cent 
carbon and 9*84 hydrogen ); it, therefore, stands to the dyslysin of 
ox-bilc in the same relation in which hyocholic acid stands to cholonic 
acid, since it contains C 2 H 2 more. The hydrochloric solution con¬ 
tains glycociue which separates on evaporation as a brown crystalline 
mass; if this mass be dissolved in water, ithe boiling solution treated 
with hydrated oxide of lead, and tin; lead removed from the filtrate 
by sulphuretted hydfcgen, the glycocine may be obtained.in pure 
crystals; the identity of this substance with glycocine’ was proved by 
the analysis of the substance itself, and of its combination with 
oxide of copper. Hyocholic acid, iflerefore, when boiled with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, is decomposed into glycocine and the* substance corrfe- 
sponding to dyslysin (CsjU^gNOjo = + ^^ 4 H 5 N 04 ).—If 

hyocholic acid be dissolved in a dilute solution of potassa, and the 
solution boiled for a long time, the evaporated water being allowed to 
return, decomposition takes place; on adding hydx’ochloric acid to 
the liquid after tw^enty-four hours boiling, a resinous substance sepa¬ 
rates which is w'ashcd with water and dissolved in ether; from this 
solution it scjiarates by slow spontaneous evaporation, in small roundish 
white crystals. Strecker (alluding to the cholalic acid produced by 
the aetjon of alkalies upon cholic acid [see Vol. II, page 180, of the 
last Annual Report]) has dcsignalcd this substance hyocholalic acid. 
This acid dissolvei^easily in alcohm, less easily in ether, and is almost 
insoluble iu water ; from the alcoholic solution it separates on evapo¬ 
ration as an amorphous mass, but upon addition of water, especially 
if the alcoholic solution contains a little ether, it is frequently ob¬ 
tained in small crystals (appc/aring under the microscope as six-sided 
tables). It dissolves easily in dilute solutions of caustic or carbon¬ 
ated alkalies; on addition of a concentrated solution of hydrate or 
carbonate of potassa, the potassa-salt is again separated. The solu¬ 
tion in ammonia gives wdth salts of lime and baryta, as well as with 
the solutions of most heavy metallic oxides, flocculent precipitates. 
The baryta-salt was still farther purified by solution in alcohol and 
evaporation; it is difticult of solution in water, the solution has a 
bitter taste, and is precipitated by acids and by acetate of lead. 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Nltro- Ba- 

,-«-, , --, gen. ryta. 

(dried at 120°), found . 74-5 74‘1 74'2 9-9 lO’O 10'3 — 

Calculated as CgoHm,0„ . ' . . 74-3 9‘9 15‘8 — 

Bary/a-sart (dried between 120° & 100°) 62-3 62-2 62-3 8-4 8 4 8 4 15-9 

Calculated as BaO, . 62-4 8-3 13-3 15-9 

(dried at 200°) . . 63'1 8'5 15'9 

Calculated as BaO, CsuHsgO, . 63-6. 8*3 11-9 16*2 

The baryta-salt w-hich had been dried between 130° and 160°, lost 


Pig> bUe. 
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Pig’s bile, j equiv. moi’e water between 180° and 200 °, without suiFcring any 
alteration of form or colour (found i'4 and 1'8 per cent, calculated 
1’8 per cent) j the hyocholalic acid contained in the salt docs not 
appear to undergo any change at this temperature. The formula of 
the dry salts, therefore, appears to he 110 , and 1 equiv* of 

water in the hyocholalic acid is replaced by a base. The following 
equation represents the decom])osition of hyocholic' acid into hyocho¬ 
lalic acid and glycocine; C 5 ,11 + 2 HO = C 5 „H 4„08 + C^HO 4 . 

Dog’s Bile. — According Ho Strecker, the residue obtained by 
evaporating the fresh bile of dogs dissolves, for the most jiart, in 
alcohol, and is precipitated from the solution b^ ether in the form of 
amorphous, slightly coloured flakes, whieh become crystalline when 
allowed to remain fbr some time in contact with the liquid, or more 
rapidly when treated with fresh ^hcr. The preeijiitate, when deconi- 
pdsed by alkalies, yields cholalic acid and tanrin apparently unrnixed 
with a trace of glycocine; when dried at 120 °, it exhibits the com¬ 
position of cboleate of soda NaO, (found, 58-2 per 

cent carbon, 8‘2 hydrogen, 5’9 sulphur, and 10'8 ash, which, after 
treatment with sulphuric acid, weighed 131), nearly correspond¬ 
ing also in composition with the bile of Boa anaconda analys«^d by 
Schlicpcr(l). The properties of the bile of the dog appear to be 
independent of the nature of its food. 

Mheeit’s Bile. —The bile of slurep, when decomposed by alkalies, 
yields cholalic acid, tanrin, and slight traces of glycocine-; it is more 
highlj^ coloured than that t)f the dog, and its colouring niattc»appears 
to be identical with that contained in ox-bile; shq^p’s bile is a mix- 
tui’c of much cboleate and a little cliolate of soda. 

Fish.biie. —Strecker has, moreover, examined the bile of different 
kinds ot fish ; the specinu'iis were furnished to him by l)e Vry of 
llottcrdam, who collected the bile and evaporated it to dryness on a 
water-bath. The bile of the turbot {Pleuronectes mawimus, L., 
Rhombus maximus, Cuv.), that of the cod {Gadus Morrhua), of the 
pike {Esox lucius), and the perch {Perea fluviatilis) exhibit very 
similar properties. When the dried bile was tfteated with absolute 
alcohol, mucus of the gall-bladder, together with some colouring 
inattcr, remained undissolved; from the brown alcoholic solution, a 
little ether precipitated almost all the colouring matter together with 
a small portion of the other constituents of the bile; the greater 
part of the latter was precipitated by adding much ether, the ethereal 
solution then concentrated, and the precipitation by ether repeated; 
on evaporating the ethereal liquid, crystals of cholestcrin were ob¬ 
tained, together with some oily drops. When the amorphous preci¬ 
pitate obtained on addition of ether was allowed to remain for some 
, time exposed to the air, it was cpriverted into a mass of crystals 

( 1 ) Ann. Ch. Pharm. .I.X, 109. 
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similar in appearance to wavellite; it consisted almost entirely of ®'*»h-bne 
choleic acid, the sulphurised constituimt of ox-bile. When decom¬ 
posed with baryta, it funiished cholalic acid and taurin, the identity 
of which, with the products of decomposition obtained from the 
chfj^eie acid of ox-bile, was satisfactorily demonstrated (together with 
taurin, a small qfiantity of glycocine appeared also to be formed). It 
was farther proved by the analysis of the potassa-salt pre])ared from 
the bile of Pleuronectes maximus, that the fish-bile consistcjd almost 
entirely of salts of choleic acid. The bile (freed from other sub- 
si anecs by means of alcohol and ether) was dissolved in water and 
mixed with a concentrated solution of pure potassa; the salt thus 
se))aratcd was dissolved iu absolute; alcohol, the excess of potassa pre¬ 
cipitated by carbonic acid, and the potassa-salt separated fj’om the 
solution by c'ther ; the composition of this salt very nearly coincided 
with that of ])ure eholeate of potassa.—The subjoined table exhibits 
the eon)])Osition, according to Strecker, of 100 parts of bile which 
had been purified by solution in alcohol, precipitation with ether, 
and drying between 120° and 130° (the numbers enclosed in paren- 
theses Tcpresent the weight of the ash after moistening with sulphuric 
acid and igniting) ; the coiniiosition of the bile is here compared 
M'ith that of tin; eholeate and cholate of potassa and soda. 


Gadus 

Morrhua. 

1 IMcuro- 
1 iiectes 

1 Diaxiiuus. 

Perea 

JhSOX 

, . . liuvia- 

lucus., 

Choli.-ate of Cholafc of 

r- \ 

ptitassa. 1 soda. , potassa. ! soda. 

G.-irboii . r)G-l 

I ♦5G-2 

39-t i 

GG-l! 58 1 62-0 I 

G4-1 

Hydrogen 8-1 

8-0 

8-3 1 

8-0 j 8-2 8-3 

8-6 

Sulphur . 5-7 

■ 5-9 

5-8 1 6-() 

5-8 G’O _ — 

— 

Ash . . 12-G 

1 M-G 

11-8 i 11-4 

l5ase:8-.'> 5 8 ^ 9-4 

6-4 

CM-G) 

i (17-1) ' 

(13-9) (14-1) 

(15-7) (13-2) ' (17-.3) 

(14-6) 


In the two first cases the choh^atc of jjotassa preponderates, in the 
two last there is a larger proportion of soda, part of which, in the 
bile of Esox Indus, is combined with cholic acid. U])on this sixbject, 
Strecker observes that iu the bile of sea-fish which live iu a medium 
so rich in sodium, potassa predominates, whilst in the bile of oxen, 
the food of which abounds in potassa, only traces of the latter are 
found, associated with a large quantity of soda. 

BUc of Bcese. — Marsson(l) found, on an average, iu the bile 
of geese fed v\ ith oats, 0'3G per cent fat and eholestcrin, 2-56 mucus 
(which contained 7'12.per cent phosphate of lime), 17‘06 biliary 
matter and colouring matter (soluble in alcohol and insoluble in 
ether), and 80-02 water.—^The quantity of bile contained in the gall¬ 
bladder of a*goose (average weight 16 Prussian pounds) was, on an 
average, grms’; the dark-green bile had an acid reaction.- 100 

(!) Aifh. I’hann. [2] LVllI, 138; Auii. CIi. riiann. LXXll, 317. 
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Bile of 
gee&et 


parts of the dried bile gave from 1 *05 to 2*08 of ash which effervesced 
with acids, and contained chlorine, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, 
soda and magnesia. In that portion of the bile which was soluble 
in alcohol and insoluble in ether, when decolorised as far as possible 
by blood charcoal, and dried at 110°, Marsson found 57’2 per |pnt 
carbon, 8-4 hydrogen, 3‘5 nitrogen, 6‘3 and 6‘5 Sulphur, and 4'8 
soda (9‘6 ash), a composition similar to that assigned by Ben8ch(l) 
to the bile of hens. This portion of the bile crystallises from an 
alcoholic solution, on addition of ether, in microscopic, rhombic 
tables, and is precipitated by chloride of calcium, chloride of barium, 
and hydrochloric acid; Marsson supposes it to contain a peculiar 
sulphurised acid, for which he proposes the name cJmiochoHc acid 
XVroe, a goose). 

Chuiestcrin.— Z\venger(2) has investigated the action of j)hos- 
phoric acid upon cholesterin, and finds the products of decomposition 
similar to those obtained at an earlier period{3) by the action of 
sulphuric acid.—When one part of cholesterin is heated wfith six or 
eight parts of concentrated phosphoric acid, fusion and decomposition 
of the former take jdacc when the temperature has risen to 137°. 
If the temperature be not farther increased, nor the fusion continued 
for too long a time, the decomposed mass contains two hydrocarbons, 
the one, a cholesterone, being present in considerable quantity, the 
other, b cholesterone, in small quantity together with a small amount 
of a resinous substance .—a cholesterone may be obtained from the 
mass after washing with water, by boiling it repeatedly with alcohol,, 
and crystallises from this, solution in fine long needles which are 
purified by recrystallisation. The first solution obtained by boiling 
with alcohol coatains jihosplioric acid, and should therefore be set 
aside. It fgiTus lustrous, right rhombic prisms, terminated by dihe¬ 
dral summits ; these crystals were colourless ; their analysis furnished, 
as a mean result, 87’7 per cent carbon and 12'1 hydrogen. This 
substance is insoluble in watci', easily soluble in ether and in the 
fixed and volatile oils. It fuses at 08° to a liquid which but slowly 
solidifies again on cooling; at a higher temperature it distils almost 
unchanged; it burns with a smoky flame, and is decomposed by 
chlorine and nitric acid.—The residue from which the a cholesterone 
has heen extracted, is boiled with ether; the ethereal solution by 
cooling and spontaneous evaporation, deposits b cholesterone as a 
white crystalline maSs which is scarcely soluble in alcohol, insoluble 
hi water, but dissolves easily in fixed and volatile oils; b cholesterone 
on es at about 175°, and at higher temperatures distils over with 
tained decomposition; it burns with' a smoky flame, and contains 
jiitate V 

time ex ' 

*^nal Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 191. 

Ch. Pharm. WIX, 347. 

’ Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 194. 
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87’7 per cent carbon and 13*0 hydrogen. In their composition, 
therefore, both these substances resemble or coincide with the pro¬ 
ducts qbtained by the action of sulphuric acid upon cholesterin; they 
diffei*, however, from these last in their fusing points. The resinous 
substance above alluded to is formed in larger quantity when the 
heat is too great or is continued for too long a period; like the other 
products, it is probably a hydrocarbon.— Zwengcr considers the 
facility with which cholesterin is decomposed, with separation of 
water, by moderately strong acids, as an argument in favoxir of the 
view which regards cholesterin as the hydrate of a hydrocarbon 
C«,lIe.^ + 3HO. • 

Biliary Calculi. —Sthamer(l) has examined three biliai*y calculi 
according to the method employed by llcin(2), and has assigned 
to them the following percentage-composition: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

Spec. gray. .... 

1*040 

1*090 

1*050 

Loss on drjing 

‘i-.W 

109 

5-38 

Ash ..... 

1-29 

2-48 

0*03 

Substances soluble in water and loss 

801 

4-21 

, 7-85 

Substances soluble f Cholesterin 

. 75-92 

83-00 

00-89 

in alcohol . . 1 Saponifiable fat 


2-59 

0 38 

n ., f Soluble in ammonia 

Residue . ■< , , 11 - 

( Insoluble in animonia 

0-07 

0-28 

l-Ol 

2-11 

5-15 

11 20 


The ash of 1, contained earthy phosplvates, with traces of iron, 
carbonate of lime and soda-salts; that of 2, carbonate of lime; that 
of- 3, lime- and soda-salts, with traces of copjier. 

Th. Anderson(3^ found that concretions which came into his 
possession as “biliary calculi of a cow,” of the origin of which, 
however, he .could not si)cak with certainty, were composed of 
86*6 per cent cai'bonate of lime, and ,13*4 animal matter; they 
resembled })earl in appearance and structure. 

Miiii.—li. F.■ Marchand('l) has examined the sanguiniferous 
milk of a cow. We can only find space for the results of one of his 
jirotracted observations. , The dark-brown, viscous milk had the 
sp. gr. 1*093, coagulated on heating, and on addition of alcohol, like 
blood, and }rielded 29'24 per cent of residue dried at 130°, which 
contained 1*75 fat, 5*14 sugar, 2*20 casein, 15*00 albumin, 0-20 
fibrin, 4*95 hsematin, and other substances. No blood-corpuscles 
could be detected in this milk. 

Gorup-Besancz(5) has determined the composition of goat’s 
milk drawn in the morning (A), of the same in the evening, (B)., 
before etherisation (C), directly after etherisation of the animal (D), 

(1) Arch. Phartn. [2] LIX, 159. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 193. 

(3; Monthly Journ. of Med. Soc. XXIX (1848); Schmidt's Jahrbiicher d. 6es. 
Medicin LXII, 277. 

(4) J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 129. 

(5) Griesingcr’s Archiv fiir Physiol. Heilk. VIII, Jahrg., 717. 
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wiib. and two hours later (E). He moreover examined the milk of a nurse 
suflfcring from icterus (F) (biliary colouring matter is said to have 
been present in this milk). The method employed was that ol 


Haidien(l). 

A. 

B. 

C. . 

D. 

K. 

F. 

Water 

. 872-4 

822-5 

850-1 

840-4 

860-3 

900-0 

Caseiu 

40-2 

43-1 

48-4 

43-3 

31-31 


Butter 

. 370 

93-8 

00-3 

730 

69-0 

1 90 8 

Sugar and e.\tractive matter 

43-8 

■19-3 

.3.5-1 

30-7 

39-4 J 

1 

2*G 

Salts . 

8-9 

8-2 

8-9 

9-4 

8-1 


of ’Milk. —II. lloso(2) has communicated an analysis made 
according to his method, by R. Weber, of the ashes of un-skimmed 
cow’s milk(3). The aqueous solution of the cvapoi'at(;d and car¬ 
bonised milk left 7‘135 grms. of residue, of tin; percentage-composi¬ 
tion A; the hydrochloric solution left G'(521 grms. of the composition 
IJ; the charcoal, after exhaustion with water and hydrochloric acid, 
gave 7’109 grms. of ash of the composition C. Fi’om these numbers, 
the percentage-composition of the entire ash is calculated as at D. 


A. 

U. 

C. 

D. 

Chloride of ])olas:iiuai 

41-42 

— 

— 

14-18 

Chloride of sodium . 

13-85 

— 

— 

4-74 

Potassa .... 

29-00 

0-29 

3.3-13 

23-40 

Soda .... 

— 

1219 

9-01 

6-90 

Lime .... 

— 

36-70 

10-58 

17-34 

Magnesia 

— 

3-26 

3-40 

2-20 

Sesquioxide of iron 

— 

0-30 

1-10 

0-47 

Phosphoric acid 

7-25 

11-26 

36-00 

28-04 

Sulphuric acid 

0 17 

— 

— 

0-05 

Carijonic acid 

7-27 

— 

— 

2-.50 

Silica .... 

— 

— 

0-18 

* 0-00 


Urine. —Bence Jones(4) found that the acid reaction of healthy 
mine was subject to considerable variation; the acid reaction is 
strongest before eating, and weakest some time afterwards; it is 
independent of the amount of uric acid present in the urine. The 
acidity is increased by the administration of tartaric acid,, and of 
large quantities of diluted sulphtiric acid j it is not always lessened 
by diluted solution of potassa, but I’apidly (as had been previously 
shown) by tartrate of potassa. The use of any food, no matter 
whether animal or vegetable, increases the amount of uric acid in the 
urine. The amount of sulphates present in the urine is inci’eascd by 
the administration of large quantities of diluted sulphuric acid, of 
sulphur, and especially of the sulphates of soda and magnesia. 

(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. XLV, 273. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 390 ; .1. Pr. Chem. XLVIIl, 59 j Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 279. 

(3) .Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 237 ; see the pre-ent Report upon 
Analytical Chemistry. 

(4) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 311; XXXV, 152; Chem. Oaz. 1849, 248, 207 ; Instit. 
1849, 160. 
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Th 6 urine of calveg of three or four weeks possesses, according to 
Wohler(l), a strongly acid reaction even after evaporation; it con¬ 
tains urea and uric acid, apparently in the same quantities as healthy 
human urine ; when concentrated, it gives with nitric acid, a pasty 
mass of nitrate of urea, and after some time a small quantity of a 
blue powder, the same, probably, which has been sometimes observed 
in blue human urine. This urine contains very much phosphate of 
magnesia, large quantities of chloride of potassium, and, a large 
quantity of salts of ])otas.sa with little or no salts of soda, no hip- 
puric acid, but in its stead, allantoin (compare page 354), wh^t 
cow’s urine, which is rich in hi])puric acid, contains 119 allantoin. 

I}ernard(3) observed that after wounding a cta-tain portion of the 
fourth ventricle of a rabbit (somewhat above the origin of the c-ighth 
pair of nerves), the urine becomes, after one or two hours, clear and 
saccharine, and sugar also makes its appearance in the blood. 

llegbie(3) has communkattid some facts respecting the reactions 
of urine containing oxalate of lime, and 'Walshe(l‘), upon the occur¬ 
rence of oxalate of lime in the urine in various diseases. 

!Sthamcr(5) has examined the urine of a person suffering from 
Bi'ight’s disease which tei’ininated in phthisis. During the first days 
of the disease the urine was turbid, acid, of sp. gr. l‘() 20 , contained 
()‘81. per cent albumin, a greater rclatixi; quantity of urea without 
diminution of the uric acid, and coagulated strongly when heated. 
At a later period of the disease, the sp. gr. sank to J’014, and the 
albumin was diminished to 0T>2 jier cent. Lastly, the sp. gr. of the 
urine again rose to 1 ‘ 020 , it was no longer coagulated by heat alone, 
but when warmed, after addition of a few dro])s of acetic acid, formed 
a viscid mass.—Walz( 6 ) has examined the urine of a child suffering 
from diabetes mellitus (A that jiassed during the night, sp. gr. 1*036, 
and 15 that passed during the day, sji. gr. 1*033), and gives the 
following as the composition of dOOO parts (we liave not prejudiced 
the accuracy of the results by the omission of three decimal places 
calculated by Walz i)» addition to those given in the table). 



A. 

B. 

» 

A. 

B. 

Chloride of potassium . 

0-67 

0-64 

Mucus Of the bladder . 

trace 

trace 

Chloride of sodium 

0-79 

O'7 6 

Urea .... 

6 27 

6-21 

Chloride of ammonium . 

trace 

trace 

Albumen 

trace 

trace 

Phosphate of lime . 1 

0 65 

065 

Sugar 

77-56 

77-08 

Phosphate of magnesia . / 

Colouring matter of the I 

0-30 

0-31 

Sulphate of lime . 

0-39 

0 37 

mine . . .j 

Uric acid 

010 

«10 

Silica . . «. 

0-08 

0-05 

Carbonic acid 

0-27 

0-27 

Water 

912-93 

913-57 


(1) Loc. cit. p. S 54 . 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 393; Chem. Caz. 1849, 198. 

(3) Monthly Journ. of Med. Soc., March, 1848; Schmidt’s Jahrb. d. Ges. Medicin 
«I, 6. 

(4) J. Chim. M<;d. [3] V, 230. (5J Arch. Phann. [2] LIX, 163. 

(G) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XIX, 267. 
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Go,rup-Be 9 anez(l) has published copious numerical results with 
regard to the composition of the urine in various diseases; since the 
occutrence of certain substances in the urine under particular con¬ 
ditions is not a result dcducible from this investigation, we must 
content ourselves with referring to the original treatise. 

Millon(2) is of opinion that the ultimate analysis of animal fluids, 
must be effected upon the fluid itself without previous evaporation, 
and has endeavoured to determine, upon this principle, the amount 
of nitrogen contained in the urine. In an experiment made upon a 
rabbit fed during ten days with cabbage (in the different parts of 
\lwch, in the fresh state, Millon fcnind 0‘43 to- 0’G2 per cent 
nitrogen), the urine passed daring two days contained 00 percent 
nitrogen, whilst that passed during two following days contained 
0*49; in the solid excrements (not dried) the amount of iiitx'ogen 
.was constant at ]‘43 per cent. When the animal was fed for thirteen 
days with carrots (the nitrogen contained in the different parts of 
which, Millon found to vary between 0 01 and 0-16 per cent, that 
contained in the whole carrot being 0‘,2 per cent), the urine (ff tvv(» 
days contained 0‘17 per cent nitrogen ; that of two following days- 
0'16, and that of the next two dajys 0'08. Equally considerable 
variations wei'e observed when the animal was fed upon a mixed diet 
of cabbage, carrots and bread ; in successive periods of two days, 
Millon found 0*26, 0*52 and 0*30 per cent of niti'Ogen in the urine. 

Hyracenm capense. —Reichcl(3) has examined the dried residue 
(known as Dasjes-pis or Hyraceum capense) of the urine of the 
Hyrax capensis, and has published the following hypei’-accuratc 
analysis of it; 


Albumin 
Uric acid 
Benzoic acid 
Hippuric acid 
Melanie acid 
Sulphuric acid 
Hydrochloric acid 


0-083 

0-833 

1-500 

3- 160 

4- 160 
0-500 
1-316 


I.ime 

Magnesia 

Potassa . 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Urea 

Castorin . 
Sand 


2-810 I Tliick yellow volatile oil . 
2-000 i Yellow fat . . . 

22-500 : llonzoiii-like resin 
15-433 I Bitter brown extractive matter 

1 - 600 I Hairs and fibres 

2- 173 i Moisture 

0-160 ' Carbonic acid and loss 
1-250 ‘ 


0-666 
0-250 
1-750 
22-500 
0 355 
5-333 
8-978 


Concerning the mode of combination of the various acids and 
bases which are here given, Reicbel has not informed us; the 
absence of phosphoric acid has also been left without explanation. 

‘ Vrlne and Faeces.— The average composition by weight of the 
solid and liquid exc^ments has beeni* deduced from the five series 


(1) Griesinger’s Archiv f. Physiol. Heilk. VllI, 708. 

(2> Compt. Rend. XXIX-, 595. Millon states that in the evaporation of urine, from 
to i of the nitrogen is evolved. For a discussion regarding a question of priority in the 
analysis of animal liquids between Miilon, Bonssingault and Payen, we refer to 
Compt. Rend. XXIX, 605, 705, 700. 

(3) Arch. Pharm. [2] LIX, 40. 
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of experiments conducted by Barral(l), and mentioned at page 
360; (tbe weights are all expressed in grammes) ; 



Water. 

Dry organic substance. 

r 

Chlo¬ 

rine. 

Inor¬ 

ganic 

salts. 

Total 

weight. 

1. Urine 

1071-5 

37-0 (15-1 C; 

3-0 H; 

10-9 N; 

8-0 0) 

4-9 

9-6 

1123 

• Fajces 

106-3 

29-4 (15-3 „ 

2-3 „ 

2-8 „ 

8-9 „) 

0-1 

5-8 

142 

2. ‘Urine 

978-0 

33-6 (13-7 „ 

2-8 „ 

9-8 „ 

7-2 „) 

3-8 

8-6 

1024 

Faeces 

54-8 

17-1 ( 8-9 „ 

1-3 „ 

1-3 „ 

5-6 „ ) 

0-0 

3-5 

75 

3. Urine 

504-8 

10-7 ( 4-4 „ 

0-9 „ 

3-1 

2-3 „ ) 

1-9 

3-2 

52t 

Faeces 

62-4 

18-7 ( 9-8 „ 

1-5 

1-8 „ 

5-7 „) 

o-o 

2-8 

84 

4. Urine 

1723-0 

51-9 (21-2 „ 

4-3 „ 

15-2 „ 

11-2 „) 

3-4 

8-9 

1787 

Faeces 

142-7 

26-5 (13-8 „ 

2-1 „ 

2-5 „ 

8-1 „ ) 

0-1 

6-4 

176 

5. Urine 

1112-4 

.34-1 (13-9 „ 

2-8 „ 

10-0 „ 

7-4 „) 

3-1 

6-8 

1156 

Faeces 

25-8 

8-1 ( 4-2 „ 

0-6 „ 

0-8 „ 

2-5 „) 

0-0 

1-2 

35 


In connection with this subject, Barral(2) has, moreover, endea- 
vom-ed to ascertain how tlie composition of the excrements is affected 
by the consumption of common salt. The experiments were tried 
upon a slice]) which was supplied with salt; during the first five days 
(A) of the experiment, 12 grms. of common salt were each day 
excreted by the animal; during the succeeding 10 days no salt was 
obtained, which was also the case during the follmving four days (B) ; 
the salt then again made its appearance (being excreted to the amount 
of 8 grms. daily) during seven days, and continued to be excreted 
during the succeeding four days(C). The use of common salt ap¬ 
peared to augment the amount of nitrogen and of urea in the excre¬ 
ments. 


Nitrogen per cent of -the dried excrements (calculated as if 
free from ash) 

Average amount of nitrogen excreted daily (in grms.) 

Urea per cent of the dried organic portion of the excrements 
Average amount of urea excreted daily (in grms.) 


A. 

B. 

C. 

24-51 

9-83 

17-47 

5-69 

1-68 

3-55 

40-57 

16-60 

29-54 

9-42 

2-84 

6-03 


The use of salt was also productive of an increase in the amount 
of the urine, and in that of the uric acid^which it contained. 

AkIicn of Urine and Faices. —J. A. Portcr(3) has examined the 
ashes of human excrements. The ash of the urine of four days (after 
deducting the carbon) weighed 57'50 grms.; the ash of the faeces 
during the same period (after deducting the carbon and sand) 
amounted, on an average, to 6’7 per cent. He gives the composi¬ 
tion of the ash in 100 parts as follows: 



KO. 

NaO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Fe.p3. 

PO,. 

SO3. 

CO.,. 

NaCl. 

Ficces 

6-10 

5-07 

26-46 

10 54 

2-50 

36-03 

3-13 

5-07 

4-33 

Urine 

13-64 

1-33 

1-15 

1-34 

trace 

11-21 

4-06 

— 

67-26 


(1) Loc. cit. p. 521. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXI.K, 419; Instit. 1849, 330. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 109. 
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Porter has, moreover, compared the composition of the two ashes, 
minus the chloride of sodium, in the proportions in which they were 
present in1:he excrements from which they were respectively derived. 
He finds that (after deducting the chloride of sodium and the 
excess of lime and sulphuric acid in the ashes of the excrements) a 
remarkable correspondence exists in the relative proportions of the 
inorganic constituents present in the food, and of those in the excre¬ 
ments ; a similar coincidence was observed in the juice of flesh, the 
blood, and the urine. 

H. Rosefl) has communicated an analysis made according to his 
nrethod(2) by Fleitmann, of the ashes of the faeces and lu'ine of a 
young man. I'he aqueous extract of the carbonised fa;ces left behind 
1‘933 grins, of residue of the percentage composition A; the hydro¬ 
chloric extract left 6-493 grins, of residue of the composition 15; the 
coal exhausted with water and hydrochloric acid gave 1-996 grms. of 
ash of the composition C; the composition of the entire ash is hence 
calculated as at D (Rose accounts for the exceedingly large quantity 
of sand from the young man’s habit of taking walks in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Berlin). A (weighing 54-148 grms.), and B (weighing 
5*085 grms.), have a similar signification to that above assigned to 
them, with regard to the analysis of the ash of the urine; the ash 
of the coal exhausted with w-ater and hydrochloric acid (and which 
weighed only 0-352 grm.) contained silica (44-32 per cent), and the 
remainder consisted almost entirely of phosphate of magnesia.— 
E and F furnish respectively the weight in gi-ammes of the salts 
daily excreted in the urine and in the faeces. 



Ffficcs. 

Urine. 

Urine. 

Fmees. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

A. 

B. 

E. 

F. 

Chloride of sodium 

3-15 



0-58 

62*78 

— 

8-924 

0-017 

Chloride of potassium . 

0*37 

— 

— 

0*07 

9-89 

— 

0*751 

— 

Potassa 

27-81 

10-22 

4*83 

12-44 

15*40 

2-96 

2-482 

0-546 

Hydrate of potassa* . 

54*18 

— 

— 

10-05 

— 

— 

a— 


Soda .... 


106 

0*42 

0*75 

— 

19 22 

— 

0*019 

Lime .... 

_ 

31-32 

9-66 

21*36 

— 

17-66 

0-225 

0-557 

Magnesia . 


13-98 

10*24 

10*67 

0*32 

13*65 

0-242 

0*278 

Sesquioxide of iron 

_ 

1*32 

6*61 

2*09 

_ 

0*38 

0*005 

0-054 

Phosphoric acid . 

6*75 

41:69 

19*61 

30-98 

8*92 

41-51 

1*760 

0-807 

Sulphuric acid . 

1*57 

0-18 

3-77 

1*13 

2*69 

1*86 

0-386 

0*029 

Silica.... 

0*52 

_ 

6*25 

4*44 


2-76 

0-069 

0*038 

Carbonic acid 

5-65 

0-23 


1*05 



...... 


Sand .... 

— 

— 

38*61 

7-39 

— 

— 

— 

— 


* Or the equivalent weight of carbonate of polassa. Total 14*844 | 2-343 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 376; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, .52; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 273. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, II, 237; see the present Report upon 
Analytical Chemistry. 
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Vrinary and otiicr Concretions. -r- Sthamer(l) has examined a 
urinary calculus (A) from a man (its sp. gr. was 1'014); Schlossber- 
ger(2), a calculus from the enlarged right vena veaicalis of a man; 
Moridc(3) has an^ysed some needlc-like crystalline concretions 
excreted from the rectum of a man (he found in 13 parts, 5 parts of 
animal matter, 6 of phosphate of lime, 1 of carbonate of lime formed 
from the oxalate, and 1 of soluble alkaline salts, magnesia and loss). 
T. J. llerapath(4) has examined a fatty substance ■w^hich was con¬ 
tained in an ovarian cyst ; he found in it 84-69 per cent elaih (only 
partly soluble in hot ether), 11-68 margarin, 1-24 extractive matter 
and chloride of sodium, and 2-39 of epidermoid cells and hair; this 
substance gave 0-83 per cent ash, containing carbonic, phosphoric, 
sulphuric and silicic acids, chlorine, soda, lime, magnesia and some 
iron.—Herapath(5) has, moreover, examined a calculus (C) from the 
liver of an ape; Girardin(6) has analysed concretions (D) from the 
urinary bladder of an ox (their specific gravity varied between 1-001 
and 1-009). Chevreul(7) found, in a calculus taken from the kidney 
of an ox, carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, phosphate of 
lime, phosphate of magnesia-ammonia, silica, traces of potassa- and 
soda-salts, together with nitrogenised organic matter, phosphorised 
fat (from the blood), and a dark-coloured organic substance. Lan- 
derei-(8) has described the hardened glandular swelling of an ass. 
Wiuckler(‘J) has made some experiments upon the lithofellic acid 
contained in bezoar-stones; he found it very similar to chinovasic 
acid, and proposes for it the name lithamaric acid. 


' 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

J'hosphate of lime .... 

2416 

50-1 

18-8 

12-0 

yf magnesia 

— 

13-7 

trace 

— 

„ tnagnesia-ammonia . 

52-08 

— 

— 


„ sesquioxide of iron . 

— 

— 

trace 

— 

Carbonate of lime .... 

8 25 

8-31 

1 

51-0 

„ magnesia 

1-11 

- I 


9-8 

Chloride of sodium 

— 


trace 

trace 

Oxalate of lime .... 

1-29 

— 

— 


Urate of soda .... 

4-08 

— 



Organic matter .... 

— 

20-4 

— 

— 

Nitrogenised matter 

1-50 

— 

— 

13-0 

Fat ..... 

0-38 



— 

Albumin ..... 


-/ 



Water ..... 

5-96 

6-1 

little 

14-2 


(1) Arch. Pharni. [2] LIX, 279. (2) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXIX, 255. 

(3) J. Chiin. Med. [3] V, 623. (4) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 113. 

(5) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 302. 

6) J. Pharm. [3] XV, 169; J. Chim. M^d. [3] V, 312 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 410. 
1) J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 196. 

(8) Arch. Pharm. [2] LIX, 284. 

(9) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XVIII, 376. 
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Liquid Uqutd from a Cyst contalnliier Echynocoocl. —Hcintz(l) has ex- 
cyst con- amined the liquid from a hydatid cyst which had been formed in 

echymS the livcr of a woman. The colourless liquid had fisp. gr. of 1’0076; it 

cocci, contained only traces of phosphoric iicid, but an acid which appeared to 
be identical with succinic acid. Heintz found in 1000 parts, 0'46 

chloride of calcium, 0*20 chloride of magnesium, 0’24 chloride of 

potassium, 3*85 chloride of sodium, 3'4<1 succinate of soda, 5 08 
extractive matter, and 980*76 water. 

Uqnld from a Mola Hydatidea. —In 1000 parts of the fluid from . 
the cysts of a mola hydatidea, II. IIeller(2) found 974‘8 water, 14'4 
albumin, a little hamiatin, a substance similar to mucus, extractive 
matter and saponified fat; 2*4 free saponifiable fat; 1-2 chloride of 
sodium, 3‘0 carbonate of soda, sulphate of potassa and earthy phos¬ 
phates, I'O basic phosphate of soda, and traces tif iron. 

Fluids from ciiuiera.|mUcim. — Corcnwindcr(3) has examined 
the fluid secretions and excretions of cholera-patients, and infers from 
his experiments that a considerable quantity of albiiiuin(4) is con¬ 
tained in the intestinal fluids (A) ; the evacuations (B) contain but a 
small quantity of solid matt(‘r, little or no albumin, and much chlo¬ 
ride of sodium ; in the blood (C) the amount of solid matter is said 
to be increased, whilst that of the chloride t)f sodium is diminished 
(to ev(!n i of the normal quantity); the conjj)osition of the serum 
suffers no perceptible alteration. There were found in 100 parts : 


i 

A. 

B. 

c. 

Water 

87-00 

98-7C 

98-90 

98-18 ! 

75-33 

75-11 

75-11 

71-00 

Albumin . 

9-56 1 

0-28 j 

0-00 

0-09 

> 

? 


? 

Chloride of sodium . 

0-53 1 

1 0-381 

' 0-38 

0-50 

0-19 

0-28 

0-21 

0-07 


Gutcrbock(5) assigns to the intestinal evacuations of cholera 
patients, the percentage composition given in the columns from 1 to 
5 in the following table; 6 shows the composition of the liquid 
taken from the small intestine after the death of the ])atient; in 7, 8 
and 9, is given the composition of the vomited liquid ; [10 exhibits 
the composition of the liquid vomited in a case precisely similar 
to that described, according to A. S. Taylor(6)]. (The substances 
included under the term “ other salts” arc the phosphates of lime 

(1) Jenaischc Ann. f. Physiol, u. Med, I, 18(1; Pogg. Ann. LXXX, 114 (in 
which last place, the identity of the acid in question with succinic acid is confirmed by 
analysis). 

(2) Heller’s Archiv fur Physiol, mid Pathol. Chem. und Mikrosc. IV; Schmidt’s 
Jahrb. d. Ges. Medicin LXHI, 273. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 233 ; Instit. 1849, 49. 

(4) The analysis A is only to he taken in the sense here indicated; iu the original 
paper the composition of the scrum is carefully stated. 

(r») J. Pr. Ghem. XLVIll, 340. 

(6) From the London Med, Gaz., Febr. 1849, in the Chem. Gaz. 1849, 95. 
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and of magnesia, carbonate o^ soda and traces of alkaline sulphates. 
Albumin was found in considerable quantity in 6, but none at all, 
or only a trace, in tlu; other cases. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 I 

6. 

7. 1 8. j 9. i 10. 

Water . 

97-41 

98-65 

98-40 

99-03 

98-90 ! 

98-12 

99-05 I99.-O5 '99-58 ! 96-7 

Organic constituents 

0-59 

0-08 

0-13 

0-12 

0-29 

0-92 

0-.391 0-12 1 0-25 2-5 

Chluridc of sodium. 

1-15 

0-43 

0-39 

0-62 

0-45 

0-70 

0-28 1 0-09 ! 9-17 1 1 n „ 
0 28 10-14 0-09 jj 

Other salts 

0-85 

0-84 

1-08 

0-23 

0-36 

0-25 i 


Giitcrbock concludes from these analyses that the intestinal evao 
nations in cholera are very rich in water and in inorganic consti¬ 
tuents (esp(;cially in chloride of sodimn), and poor in organic matter. 
—He found that tlic bile contained more than the normal amount of' 
water, and could not succeed in detecting urea in the blood. 

According to Doyerc(l), the viscid sweat (but this only) of cholera 
patients, contains a substance ca[)ablc of clfeeting the reduction of 
the oxide of copper in the potassa-tartratc (Bavrcswil’s liquid for 
the sugar-test); this statement has been confirmed by Poirson(2) 

(1) Conipt. Rcn<l. XXIX, 221 ; Inst. IB-l't, 205. 

(2) Coinpt. Kcnd. XXTX, 122. 
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Generalities. Tiewa respecting Atomic IPl^elKlits and Chemical 
Formnlce.— Laurent(l)^ in the introduction to a paper on the compo¬ 
sition of the silicates, gives a summary of his views regarding atomic 
weights and chemical formulre. He adheres to the opinion tliat tlic 
same element may possess different atomic weights, that iron, for 
example, has, in the protoxide, the equivalent 2H=Fe, while in the 
eesqiiioxidc, to which he gives the formula feO, its equivalent is 
18‘fi = fe. He consequently assigns to manganese, in its different 
combinations, not less than four different equivalents, symbols and 
names.' In support of this view he has advanced the hypothesis that 
1 equivalent of an element may contain in itself various numbers of 
single atoms, and that 1 equivalent of iron in the sesquioxide contains 
a number of atoms differing from that contained in 1 e(jnivalent of 
iron in the protoxide, just as different quantities of carbon and 
hydrogen are contained in the formula; of acetic and butyric acids. 
Thus, 1 equivalent of Fe might contain 21, and 1 equivalent of fe Ifi 
separate atoms of iron, and of these; atoms, composing one equivalent, 
several might also be replaced by atoms of other similar elements. 
Laurent considers tffat these views agree better w'ith facts than those 
upon which the formulae hitherto employed are based, particularly 
with respect to the colour, 8])ccific heat and sjiecific volume of the 
compounds; he also believes that the anomaly presented by the 
replacement (in the manganates and suljjhatcs) of 1 equivalent of 
sulphur by 1 of manganese, and (in the permanganates and per¬ 
chlorates) of 1 eqTiivalent of chlorine by 2 of manganese, w’ithout 
change of form, is removed by the simple assumption that the manga¬ 
nese in the manganates has an atomic weight which differs from that 
in the permanganates. Laurent should not, however, have brought 
forward this argument, as he himself does not find any anomaly in 
the replacement of 2 equivalents of calcium by one of sodium, without 
change of form. Without entering here into the details of the argu¬ 
ments by which Laurent endeavours to prove the fallacy of the views 
and formula; hitherto adopted, we will merely remind the reader that 
the laws by which Laurent endeavours to refute the old formula;. 


(1) Laur. and Cerh. C. R. 1849, a.'i?. 
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were actually arrived at by means of the latter, and that the view 
which he opposes, viz. that the equivalent of an clement is the ^anic in 
all its combinations, is the expression of a law which as yet remains 
quite unshaken, namely, the law of multiple proportions. This law is 
not by any means involved in Laurent’s conception of this question. 
Laurent, moreover, defends the opinion that the oxides Rj O 3 , which 
he expresses by the formula rO, may replace the oxides RO without 
inducing any change of form ; he supports his view by the analysis of 
a few minerals, by which he means to prove that, in combinations 
containing both these kinds of oxides, the proportion of oxygen they 
contain is not a constant one, but that only the joint amount of their 
oxygen furnishes a starting-point for the detection of constant and 
simple relations. *Wehave pointed out in our last Annual Report (Vol. 
11, 397) that this assertion received some support even from some of 
the more recent analyses; it may, however, be asserted with perfect jus¬ 
tice in favour of the views hitherto adopted, that though many of the 
older analyses may not accord with it, yet nearly all the more recent 
and accurate determinations have contributed to its confirmation. 

Oxyareii.— A. Vogel, jun.,(l) has observed the presence of chlorine 
in the first portion of oxygen disengaged on heating chlorate of 
potassa. He considers it probable that it arises from traces of hypo¬ 
chlorite of potassa, adhering to the crystals of the chlorate. For the 
preparation of chemically pure oxygen from chlorate of potassa, he 
recommends that this salt should be purified as much as possible by 
repeated Tecrystallisation, and that the gas should be washed or passed 
through dilute alkalies, before it is used.—The presence of chlorine 
in oxygen, i)rcpai’ed from chlorate of potassa, and particulai-Iy from 
a mixture of that salt and biuoxide of manganese, has also been 
observed by Foggcndorff(2). Chevreul(3)® found chlorine in 
oxygen'obtained from a mixture of chlorate of potassa and protoxide 
of copper. 

Ozone.— Schonbein(4) has published farther researches on ozone. 
In order to decide w'bether ozone must be considered as a peroxide of 
hydrog(;n, or as an allotropic modification of oxygen, he allowed well- 
dried ozonised air to pass through a red-hot glass tube, and afterwai’ds 
through a weighed tube, containing pumice-stone, saturated with sul¬ 
phuric acid. The ozone was destroyed in the red-hot glass tube, whilst 
the weight of the second tube was found not to be increased. This 
result is opposed to the opinion that ozone is a peroxide of hydrogen. 
Nevertheless, Schiinbein does not adopt the other view, because he 
considers that the existence of an allotropic modification of gaseous 


(1) Repert. Phann. [.3] III, 145. (2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 17. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 296. 

(4) Memoire sur I’ozone, Bale, 1849 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 315 (in abstr.); ^nn. Ch. 

Pharm. LXXII, 222. ^ 
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Ozone, bodies is inconceivable.—He also enters into the oxidation of various 
bodies, particularly of silver, by ozone. A plate of silver, when 
exposed* in ozonised air, becomes rapidly covered with a black coating, 
which may be removed in the form of a film. This substance pos¬ 
sesses a metallic taste, imparts an alkaline reaction to water when 
agitated with it, yields with hydrochloric acid chlorine and chloride 
of silver, and is decomposed at a red-heat, with evolution of oxygen, 
leaving a residue of 87 per cent of metallic silver, which amount 
corresponds to Ag Oj. Schbnbein likewise directs attention to the 
formation of nitric acid, which ‘always attends the production of 
ozone in atmospheric air, and which he considers as the cfiect of the 
action of ozone itself, and not as produced simultaneously with the 
latter, but resulting from the same causes that give rise to the forma¬ 
tion of ozone. Well-washed ozonised air loses the odour of ozone 
when agitated with lime-water, and the latter is then found to contain 
nitric acid. 

Schonbcin(l) has published, moreover, some comparative experi¬ 
ments ori ozone and binoxide of lead. He had already previously 
observed that both these bodies are capable of decomposing iodide of 
potassium with separation of iodine, of converting ferrocyanidc into 
ferricyanide of potassium and of oxidising nitrous and sulphurous 
acids. He now calls attention to the following additional resemblances 
between these substances. Both decolourise organic colouring- 
matters j the binoxide of lead produces the effect by agitation with 
their solutions, whereby it is partially reduced to protoxide. Both 
exert an oxidising action upon metals ; binoxide of lead, when 
agitated with water and finely divided tin, lead or arsenic, converts 
these metals into their oxides. Ozone and binoxide of lead arc both 
decomposed by an •queous solution of arsenious acid, the latter 
being converted into arsenic acid; both furnish with binoxide of 
manganese and dilute nitric or sulj)hui’ic acids, permanganic acid; 
with salts of the protoxide of manganese, the binoxide of that metal; 
both change the colour of ferrocyanide of iron and potassium to blue. 
Schdnbein considers the analogous actions of chlorine axid ozone on 
the one hand, and of that substance and binoxide of lead on the 
other, as a reason for viewing chlorine as analogous to binoxide of 
lead, or as containing oxygen, in accordance with the theory of 
Berthollet. 

Osaun(2) has examined the yellow precipitate obtained by passing 
ozonised air through a solution of protoxide of lead in potassa, which, 
with the exception of a very slight brown residual substance, is soluble 
in acetic acid. He found it to yield (0*0661 grin.), by reduction 
with hydrogen, 94-8.5 per cent of lead, while })rotoxi(le of lead con¬ 
tains 92-86 per cent of metal. By passing ozonised air through 

(J) I’ogg. Aim. LXXVIII, 1C2. (2) Ibid. LXXVII, 592. 
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an ammoniacal solution of nitrate of silver, a black precipitate was 
produced, which, whfcn dried, contained 97'56 per cent of silver, 
corresponding to the formula AggO. In subsequent experiments(l) 
the silver-compound furnished from 97'20 to 97*35, or a mean of 
97*26 per cent of silver. Assuming the silver-, as well as the lead- 
compound, to contain ozone, 1 equivalent combined with 2 of silver 
in the former compound, and 1 equivalent with 1 of lead in the latter, 
Osann calculates the atomic weight of ozone from the lead-compound 
at 5*63, and from the silver-compound at 6*10. In his opinion 
these determinations appear to indicate that ozone possesses a peculiar 
atomic weight, and that it is by no means a mere modification of 
oxygen, but a peculiar substance, like chlorine, bromine, &c., but 
that as yet it is undecided whether it be a simple or compound body. 

c artoon. —Only a brief noticc(2) has been published of an investiga¬ 
tion of Stas, regarding the atomic w*eight of carbon. His endeavours 
to determine accurately the amount of carbonic acid, resulting from 
the combustion of a known weight of carbonic oxide, were unsuccess¬ 
ful. The quantity of oxygen (from protoxide of copper) taken up 
by an unknown amount of carbonic oxide, to form a known weight of 
carbonic acid, could however be ascertained with exactness. Stas 
is led, by these experiments, to the conviction that the atomic weight 
of carbon lies between 6 000 and 6*005. 

Esprit(3) has made a collection of the observations hitherto 
published on the power of absorption which is exercised by carbon on 
salts in solution, on peculiar vegetable matters, &c., to which he has 
added some experiments of his own on this subject. The latter arc 
not sufficiently new to rcquii*e a special repoi’t. From some experi¬ 
ments instituted by Esprit to discover how far other porous bodies 
resembled carbon in this rcsiiect, it appears th-at pumice-stone exhibits 
no such absorptiv'c power, while platinum-black removes the taste and 
colour from several tinctures, its ])ow*er being however very soon 
exhausted. Esprit believes that this action of carbon is not solely 
dependent on its porosity, but on this and on a peculiar power of 
attraction which act simultaneously. 

Sch6nbein(4) has stated, that aqueous scsquichloride of iron is 
converted, by agitation with charcoal-powder, into protoehloride of 
iron ; sulphate, acetate and nitrate of the sosquioxide of iron, into the 
salts of the protoxide, the latter, after having first been converted 
into the basic nitrate of the sesquioxide; protoehloride of mercury 
into the subchloridc, and nitrate of the protoxide of mercury into the 
salt of the suboxide. Solution of ferricyanide of potassium, after 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 98. 

(2) Instil. 1819, 125. 

(3) J. Pliarni. [3] XVI, 192, 201; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIll, 12 i 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LX.WIII, 521. 
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Imitation with charcoal-powder, is stated to be coloured blue by a salt 
of the sesquioxide of iron. 

Carnonates —Senarmont(l) has succeeded in preparing several 
carbonates with properties similar to those exhibited By the natural 
salts of this acid, by allowing them to form by double decomposition 
at a high temperature and under great pressure. The compounds 
which, by their action on each other, were to furnish the salts, were 
introduced into glass tubes, the latter were then exhausted and 
scaled. If the compounds were of such a nature as to act directly 
upon each other, they were introduced sejiaratcly into the glass tube, 
and only subsequently mixed by inverting the tubes. By the action 
of sulphate of magnesia and carbonate of soda, at 1G0°, carbonate of 
magnesia was formed as a sandy, crystalline powder, scarcely attacked 
by dilute acids.—The result of the action of sulphate of protoxide of 
iron and carbonate of soda at 1.50^ and higher, or of protochloridc; of 
iron and carbonate of lime, at tcuqieratures between 130° and 200° 
maintained between 12 and 3G hours, was the formation of carbonate 
of protoxide of iron as a crystalline greyish-white sand, scarcely 
attacked by dilute acids, remaining almost unchanged in diy air, and 
assuming very gradually a light colour by exposure to moist air; its 
grey colour was darker, and its ])ermancncc on exposure to the air 
■greater in projiortion to the height and dui*ation of temperature at 
which the formation was effected.—By the action of protochloride of 
manganese on carbonate of soda at 1G0°, or of protochloride of 
manganese on carbonate of lime, at temperatures ranging between 
110° and 170”, and maintained from 12 to 48 hours, the carbonate of 
protoxide of manganese was fornuid, as a very tine amorphous 
powder, unchangeable at a gentle heat, and possessing a hue ajiproach- 
ing to rosc-coiour.—.The carbonate of protoxide of zinc was obtained 
in a similar manner as the ii-ou-salt, in the form of a tine, white 
amorphous powder, unaltered by exposure to a gentle heat. 

Boron. Boraclc Acid. —A. Vogel, jnn.,(2) recommends the fol¬ 
lowing experiment for the elucidation of the difference in the brown 
colouring of tincture of turmeric by alkalies and by boracic acid. 
An alcoholic solution of the tincture, diluted with water till its colour 
is light yellow, is added to a concentrated solution of biborate of 
soda: the result wilt be the formation of a brown colour from the 
alkaline nature of the salt. The addition of some sulphuric acid will 
restore the yellow coloin*, but a larger qjiantity of this acid will 
again effect a brown colouring of the liquid by the liberation of tin; 
boracic acid, and after this time the colour will not disappear on the 
addition of more acid. 


(1 Coinpt. Rfiiid. XWIIT, GD.'i; Instil. 177 

(2) Krpert. Pharin. [.I] III, 178. 
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Berates.—Laurent(l) has examined the borate of soda discovered 
by Bolley, to which the latter assigned the formula NaO, 4 BOgH- 
10 110(2). According to Laurent, all borates are constituted ac¬ 
cording to the general formula BjOy R -f n RO (R representing an 
atom of hydrogen or metal, and n a whole number). The formula 
given by Bolley does not agree with this view. Laurent states 
that he was lcd, by many concordant analyses, to the formula 5 NaO, 
24 BO 3 -I -52 HO for this salt; but that by fusing with it -j-L- of its 
weight of calc-spar, its amount of water was found to be higher, and 
its composition to be expressed by 5 NaO, 24 BO 3 + 55 HO, or BgOj, 
II-iV Na-i\-f4 HO. He publishes, moreover, thcformulee of various 
borates lately investigated by him.—The equivalent of boron had 
been determined by Berzelius from the loss of water which occurs 
when biborate of soda is fused. According to Laurent, biboratc of 
soda, wh(!n fused, still contains a small quantity of water, some 
hydrogen being generated when iron is added to the fused salt. He 
dcitcrmined the amount of water in biboratc of soda by fusing it 
with the addition of -V its weight of calc-spar, and obtained by this 
means 47"1.5 to 47'2() per cent. (Berzelius had found 47*10 per 
cent.) hVom this determination Laurent calculates the equivalent 
of boron at 11. 

Borate of Eiead.— Thornton J. Herapath(3) has investigated 
the compounds of boracic acid with protoxide of lead. — Neutral 
borate of lead ^ is obtained by prccij)itating a neutral lead-salt 
with a solution of biboratc of soda, and digesting the precipi¬ 
tate for twelve or twciity-four hours with strong ammonia; it 
appears likewise to be formed by incomplete precipitation of basic 
acetate of lead by a solution of biborate of soda, or by supersaturatiou 
of an acid solution of one of the acid borates of lead, to be presently 
described, with strong ammonia. It forms a dense, amorphous, white 
powd(u*, insoluble in water and alcohol, but easilj^ soluble in dilute 
nitric acitl or in boiling acetic, acid, fi*om which solutions it is repre- 
cipitated unchanged by the addition of a considerable excess of 
ammonia ; it is decomposed by sul])huric and hydrochloric acids, and 
boiling solutions of the fixed alkalies. Its formula is PbO, BO 3 HO ; 
the water commences to escape at from 120° to 150°; by continuing 
the heat from 230° up to 260° the salt becomes perfectly anhydrous, 
without changing its colour; when exposed to a red-heat before the 
blowpipe it yields a colourless glass of the sp. gr. 5*598.— Sesqui- 
borute of lead is precipitated from a boiling solution of a lead-salt 

(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 5; Instil. 1849, 209 ; J. Pr. Cliein. XLVII, 412. A more 
detailed paper by Laurent on the borates (in liis and Gcrha rdt’s Compt. Rend. des. 
Tiav. Cbim. 18,'iO, a.*!), will be referred loin tbe next Annual Report. 

(21 Comp. Annual Report for 1817 and 1818, I, ‘255. 

GO Phil. Mag. [5] XXXIV, .'175 ; A Pr. Cheni. XLVll, 225 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. 

1.XXI 1,251. 
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by the addition of a considerable excess of biborate of soda; it is a 
white powder, which has, when dried at 100°, the formula 2 PbO, 
8 BO, 4 -4 HO, and loses 2 HO at from 180 to 200°; it yields like¬ 
wise, before the blowpipe, a colourless glass of the sp. gr. 5'235.— 
Biborate of lead is obtained by boiling one of the foregoing salts, 
when freshly precipitated and moist, with a concentrated solution of 
boracic acid. This salt forms, when dried at 100°, a light amor|)hous 
powder, having the formula PbO, 2 BO 3 -I -4 HO, and containing 
only 1 HO when dried at from 200 to 230°; it is fusible with difficulty 
at a red-heat to a vesicular glass.—If one of the foregoing salts be boiled 
with moderately strong nitric acid, and the solution concentrated until 
the liquid is saturated, and if it be then filtered and evaporated until a 
pellicle forms on its surface, it will deposit, upon cooling, irregular 
lustrous crystals, which, when heated above 120 °, become opaque, 
decrepitate slightly, and evolve water and traces of nitrous fumes; 
when heated to redness, however, they form a colourless glass, witli 
evolution of nitrous fumes. Herapath was not able to determine 
with certainty the composition of these crystals, he believes, however, 
that they are PbO, BOg-f PbO, NO 5 -I-HO.—A comjmund of proto¬ 
chloride of lead and borate of lead, was once accidentally obtained 
by mixing a hot solution of biborate of soda with a boiling concen¬ 
trated solution of protochloridc of lead, filtering the mixture while 
hot, and washing the white flocculcnt precipitate, remaining on the 
filter, with lukewarm water. This precipitate consisted of micro¬ 
scopic acicular crystals; it was found to have fhe composition 
PbO, BOg-l-PbCl-f 110 when dried over sulphuric acid, and to be¬ 
come anhydrous by desiccation at from 120 to 150°. It was not decom¬ 
posed by cold water, but by boiling water slowly into the two simple 
salts ; it dissolved easily in hot dilute nitric acid, from which solution 
protocliloride of lead was deposited upon cooling; it fused at a faint 
red-heat to a clear amber-coloured mass which furnished on cooling 
an almost colourless glass; when heated to redness on charcoal, or 
in an open ])latinum ca])sule, it fused with evolution of white fumes, 
became gradually more viscid, and formed, upon cooling, an o])aque 
glass, Subsequent attempts to prepare this body again, proved 
unsuccessful. 

Phosphorus. Phosphoric Acid. —L. Tbompson|l) recommends, 
for the preparation of jmre sulphuric acid (for Marsh’s test) and of 
pure phosphoric acid, that finely-pulverised sulphate of lime or phos- 
])hajte of lime be suspended in water, and decomposed by oxalic acid. 
By evaporation, the excess of the latter would be decom])osed, and 
thus pure acids, more particularly free from metals, might be obtained. 

Phosphates.— Kuhn(2) has published a great number of experi- 


(1) T’barm. .T. Truiis. VIII. :)2.'4. 

(2) Ai'cli. Phann. [2] LIX, 129 ; C'liem. Gaz. ISiO, 28, 1)0. 
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ments on the weight and composition of the precipitates produced 
by common phosphate of soda in various soluble salts. The com¬ 
position of these substances is for the most part but imperfectly studied, 
and most of the formuloe constructed by Kiihn are exceedingly im¬ 
probable ; for the details of these experiments, of which an abstract 
cannot well be given, we must refer to the journals mentioned below. 

Phosphate of hotfa. —R. F. Marchand(l) has confirmed the 
formula 2 NaO, H0;^P054-24 HO as expressive of the amount of 
water contained in common phosphate of soda. This agrees with 
most of the analyses previously made of this salt, and contradicts 
Malaguti’s statement, that it contains two equivalents more of 
water. March and found likewise that the salt, when crystallised at 
a low temperature (0°), contained the same amount of water. 

Phosphate of Ume. —Bbdekcr(2) has published some researches 
on crystallised phosphates of lime and protoxide of manganese.—On 
precipitating a solution of chloride of calcium with a slight excess of 
phosphate of soda, dividing the solution and the precipitate into two 
equal parts, adding to one portion as much nitric or hydrochloric 
acid as is just requisite for dissolving the precipitate in the cold, then 
mixing it with the other portion, and allowing the mixture to stand 
quietly in the cold, the amorphous precijiitate will, after the lapse of 
48 hours, gradually change into delicate w'hite laminae, exhibiting 
under the microscope the form of very thin, tabular, rhombic prisms. 
These little lamina*, wOien pei’fcctly washed with water, have the 
formula 2 CaO, HO, P 05 -h 4 110(3) ; they lose no water by desic¬ 
cation over chloride of calcium or sulphuric acid; at 150° they 
part with 4 equivalents, and with the fifth only at a red-heat; 
by boiling with water they are rendered porous, opaque, and are 
decomposed, with the formation of a solution of acid phosphate of 
lime. 

PAospIiate of Protoxide of Mansranese.— By precipitating a solu¬ 
tion of sul])hatc of protoxide of manganese w'ith excess of phosphate 
of soda, and partially dissolving the preci])itate in hydrochloric acid, 
Bodeker obtained by the same method as is described above with 


(1) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 172. 

(2) Ann. Ch.Pharin. LXIX, 206; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 138. 

(3) Wohler (Ann. Ch. Pharra. LI, 437) found that the concretions from the stur- 
geons of the Caspian Sea, known by the names of “belugen” stones, had the same compo¬ 
sition. By passing carbonic acid into phosphate of lime freshly precipitated and suspended 
in water, Percy obtained fine scales (Phil. Mag. [3] XXVI, 194), by allowing the clear 
solution to evaporate spontaneously. To these crystals he had assigned the formula 
2 CaO, no, POj-H 5 HO, He has now found (Chem. Gaz. 1849, 162) that be made an 
error in his statement regarding the amount of water contained in the salt, and that tips 
compound is also represented by the formula 2 CaO, HO, POj + 4 HO. lie states, 
moreover, that he has also obtained phosphate of magnesia in the same manner in the 
form of beautiful crystals, crumbling away in warm air, but that he has not yet ana¬ 
lysed it. 
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reference to the lime-salt, the crystallised phosphate of protoxide of 
manganese in the form of plates almost colourless, exhibiting a slight 
light-red hue, highly lustrous, and partly recognisable by the naked 
eye as tabular regular rhombic prisms, the more acute prismatic edges 
being for the most part truncated. Their formula is 2 MnO, 110, 
POg -h 6 no, and they are decomposed like the lime-salt by boiling 
with water. 

Phospiiate of Alumina. —H. Ludwig(l) ha^instituted some re¬ 
searches on the common-phosphate of alumina, and has arrived at the 
following results. The precipitate produced by an excess of common- 
phosphate of soda (2 NaO, HO, P 05 -f -24 HO) in a solution of 
potassa-alum, is not scsquiphospliate of alumina, even in the fre.shly 
precipitated hydrated state, but after being properly washed with cold 
water, dried and heated, it is represented by the formula 8 AI. 2 O 3 , 

9 PO 5 . By dissolving in hydrochloric acid and precipitating by 
ammonia, this coni])ound loses of its phosphoric acid which re¬ 
mains in solution, together with a small quantity of alumina; the 
resulting precipitate, when dried in the air, contains ammonia ; after 
ignition it corresponds in com])osition to the formula AI 2 O 3 , PO 5 ; in 
the hydrated state (irrespective of the ammonia), it has the compo¬ 
sition of gibbsite analysed by Hermann(2). By dissolving th(! ^ 
phosphate of alumina in hydrochloric acid, and precipitating the 
solution by an excess of acetate of soda at the boiling temperature a 
precipitate is obtained, which, when ignited, is cither AI.2O3, PO5, or 

10 AljOg, 15 PO 5 ; from -i to PO 5 x-emain in solution, but the 
whole of the alumina is contained in the precijiitatc. At the ordinary 
tcmpei’atui’e when acetic acid is added to a solution of ^ phosjihate of 
alumina in caustic soda, until a slightly acid reaction is exhibited, a 
pi'ecipitate is obtained cori’csponding after ignition to the formula 
16 AljOg, 15 PO 5 . When to a solution of ^ phosphate of alumina, 
or of AI 2 O 3 , PO- in caustic soda, hydrosnlphuric acid is added to 
satui’ation, or when an excess of sulphide of ammonium is employed, 
the alumina is precipitated as a very basic phos])hate, moi-e easily 
soluble in acetic acid than 8 AI 2 O 3 , 9 POg or AI 2 O 3 , PO 5 ; a great 
portion of the phosphoric acid remains in solution. 

Pbospiiate of Protoxiae of licad. —Gcrhardt(3) has published a 
more detailed account of his rcscai'ches regarding the double salt of 
nitrate axid phosphate of lead, which is formed on the addition of 
phosphate of soda to an excess of nitrate of lead. We have already 
communicated the most important points of this paper, in our pre¬ 
ceding Report I, 262. 


(1) Arch. Pharm. [2] I.IX, 10. 

(2) Coiui) Annual Report for 181/ and 1848, II, 430. 

(3) Lanr. and (Ji rh. C. R. 1810, 234 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 83. 
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Double Phosphaten _II. Rosc(l) has published some researches 

cm a series of insoluble Rouble salts of common ])liosphoric acid, con¬ 
taining an alkali and an alkaline earth. These salts are formed 
with liberation of carbonic acid, by heating the pyrophosphate of an 
alkaline earth with an alkaline carbonate; it is difficult to obtain 
them pure. By employing an excess of the alkaline carbonate, tSie 
double-salt which is produced may undergo decomposition, and thus 
become mixed with the carbonate of the alkaline earth ; if too small a 
quantity of the alkaline carbonate be employed, the resulting double¬ 
salt will contain an excess of th,e phosphate ; the composition of these 
compounds depends partly iipon the length of time that they are 
wa.shed. They were generally prepared by intimately mixing 1 equi¬ 
valent of the alkaline carbonate with 1 equivalent of the earthy pyro- 
])hosphate, and exposing the mixture to a red-heat, until it ceased to 
lose in weight; the ignited mass was neither fused nor aggi’egated by 
the heat employed; it was afterwards heated for some time with 
water, and then washed with hot water. The latter operation was in 
most cases a work of some time, and in some instances it was scarcely 
possible; iu the latter cases, the alkali removed by w'ashing 
was replaced by an equivalent of water. The double compounds, 
when washed as perfectly as possible, were dried at 100°; they 
nearly all exhibited a crystalline structure under the microscope. 
Their pryparation and analysis were conducted by Weber. The 
potassa-limc-salt, the soda-lime-salt, and the lithia-lime-salt, had a 
couqiosition corresponding approximately to the proportions of 1 
equivalent of alkali, and 2 equivalents of the earth, to 1 equivalent of 
phosphoric acid. In the case of the soda-lime-salt, it was neccssaiy 
to employ the requisite proportions of pyrophosphate of lime and 
carbonate of soda in its preparation. The results obtained w'ith 
the potassa-strontia-, the soda-strontia-, the potassa-baryta-, the soda- 
baryta-, the potassa-magnesia-, and the soda-magnesia-salts, exhibited 
greater discrepancies from the above proportions.—If mixtures of the 
earthy (pyro-) phos])hatc8 w'ith the alkaline chlorides, be heated to red¬ 
ness, and the ignited masses exposed to moist air, chlorine will be 
expelled iu the form of hydrochloric acid, and compounds, similar to 
those described above, will be formed; they are, however, not pro¬ 
duced in the moist way, inasmuch as acid solutions, containing earthy 
phosphates, together with alkalies, yield, on addition of ammonia, a 
precipitate containing no alkali. There appears to exist another class 
of double phosphates, which arc soluble in watci’, and contain per¬ 
haps 2 equivalents of alkali and 1 equivalent of an earth, to 1 equi- 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 2S8 ; fieri. Acad. ficr. 1849,181 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIll, 78 ; 
Instit.* 1849, 529. Saussure and fierthollet have asserted that they produced a 
soluble and an insoluble double phosphate of potassa and lime in the moist’way. (L. 
Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry, Vol. Ill, 215.) 
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valent of phosphoric acid; the existence of such salts would explain 
the fact, that when a mixture of an excess of pyrophosphate of soda with 
carbonate of lime is exposed to a dull red-heat, a mass is produced, 
the aqueous extract of which contains phosphate of lime. 

iHetaptaospitoric Acia.— Some researches have been published by 
Pleitmann(l) on the various modifications of metaphosphoric acid. 
He first enters into the property of phosphoric acid in general, of 
assuming various modifications, and the twofold direction in which 
this property is exhibited, namely, in the formation of acids of the 
same composition but of different saturating capacity, and of acids 
differing in composition but possessing equal capacities of saturation, 
such as the different kinds of acids that have been recognised as modi¬ 
fications of metaphogihoric acid. 

Fleitmann regards the various modifications of metaphosplioric 
acid as depending upon polymerism, and proposes a nomenclature in 
accordance with this view. He distinguishes 


Monometaphosphoric acid in tlie compounds 
Dimctaphosphoric acid „ „ 

Trimetaphospiioric acid „ „ 

Tetranietaphospiioric acid ,, „ 

Hexametapliosphoric acid ,, „ 


POs + RO 

2 PO 5 + 2 RO 

3 POs + 3 RO 
■1 POj + 4 RO 
C POg + G RO 


Fleitmann determines the composition and name of any modifica¬ 
tion of metaphosphoric acid, chiefly from the proportion in which the 
bases are present in a double-salt of such an acid. The modification 
investigated by him and Henucberg(2) only forms double com¬ 
pounds containing 2 equivalents of one base to 1 equivalent of 
another, being represented by the genci’al formula 2 RO, ll'O -f 
3 PO 5 ; he therefore calls this acid trimctaphosphoric acid. 

Fleitmann commences with examining the modifications of meta¬ 
phosphoric acid in those salts which Maddrell(3) obtained as 
insoluble compounds, by heating a base, or one of its salts, with an 
excess of hydrated phosphoric acid. In endeavouring to decompose 
Maddrell’s copper-salt with hydrosulphuric acid, Fleitmann found 
that this salt withstands the action of that acid with the. greatest per¬ 
tinacity ; that it is, however, easily decomposed by a solution of 
sulphide of ammonium, and likewise, but with more difficulty, by the 
sulphides of sodium and potassium, salts being thereby formed which 
crystallise as easily as those of trimetaphospiioric acid, from which, 
however, they entirely differ. Fleitmann calls the acid contained in 
these salts dimetaphosphoric acid, as its double salts invariably con- 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 233, 338 ; Berl. Acad. Ber. 1849, 229 (in abstr.; ; J. Pr. 
Chetn. XLIX, 224 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 231; Iiistit, 1850, 75; Laur. and G erli. 
C. R. 1850, 149. 

( 2 ) Comp. Annual Report for 1847 and 1848,1, 271. 

(3) Comp. Annual Report for 1847 and 1848,1, 270. 
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tain 1 equivalent of .one base to 1 equivalent of another, its com- Metaphw- 
pounds being consequently represented by the general formula 
2 110 + 2 POr,. 

According to Fleitmann, the salt which forms the starting-point 
in his investigation of mCtaphosphoric acid, viz., MaddrelPs meta¬ 
phosphate of copper, is obtained with the greatest certainty in the • 
following manner: For 5 equivalents of phosphoric acid (in the form 
of a standard solution) 4 equivalents of protoxide of copper are taken. 

When the salt is to be prepared on a small scale, the oxide is employed 
in the form of the nitrate, but in more extensive preparations, finely 
powdered ])ure protoxide of copper is employed. In the latter case, 
the combination of the protoxide with the solution of phosphoric 
acid must be effected as pca-fcctly as possible before the mixture is 
evaporated and exposed to heat; this is much facilitated by the addi¬ 
tion of a little nitric acid. The clear solution of the protoxide in the 
solution of phosphoric acid soon becomes turbid during evaporation, 
the syrupy mass first deposits an intensely blue amoq)hous salt of 
common phosphoric acid, 2 CuO, HO, POj, which rcdissolves par¬ 
tially on the farther a])plication of heat, when a light-blue pulverulent 
jjyrophosphatc of cojipcr 2 CuO, I’Og is separated ; on raising the 
temperature still higher, the mass will spirt violently, and the dimeta¬ 
phosphate of protoxide of copper will begin to form. During its 
separation, it must be diligently removed from the sides of the vessel 
by means of a platinum s])atula. The temperature is raised to about 
350®; the operation is comj)leted when the excess of metaphosphoric 
acid commences to volatilise in dense clouds of vapour. The salt 
obtained in this manner is washed with W'atcr, as long as the wash¬ 
ings exhibit a reaction on litmxis paper. The dimetaphosphate of 
copper is obtained by this method as a pulverulent indistinctly crys¬ 
talline substance; it nmy be obtained more distinctly crystalline by 
cin})loying rather more phosphoric acid than the proportion given 
above, and by allowing the salt, which at the full red-heat of a 
Berzelius’ lamp, is redissolved in the excess of phosphoric acid, to 
cool very gradually, and in such a manner that the excess of phos¬ 
phoric acid may evaporate freely. The salt then separates in small 
lustrous crystals, particularly if the mass be gently agitated wdth a 
platinum sp.atula. The dimetaphosphate of copper, 2 CuO, 2 PO 5 , 
is bluish-white, insoluble in water, nearly insoluble in most acids and 
alkalies, even wdien concentrated. But it is dissolved pretty easily 
by ammonia, and by concentrated sulphuric acid, when heat is applied; 
in the latter case, the acid is at the same time converted into common 
jdiosphoric acid. (On the copper-salt, compare moreover p. 161.) 

Dimetaphosphate of copper is hardly decomposed by solution of 
sulphide of sodium in the cold, but with great facility at an elevated 
temperature (even below the boiling-point). The liquid, filtered off 
from the sulphide of copper, and freed from any sulphide of sodium 
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Metaphoft. by digestion with finely-powdered dimctaphosphatc of copper, cannot 
be made to crystallise on cooling ; by cva])oration, it yields indistinct 
(acicular) crystals, and, by gradual addition of alcohol, fine long 
needles of dimetaphosphate of soda. Their fornnila is 2 NaO, 
2 P 05 - 4-4 HO; they dissolve in 7*2 parts' of water, arc insoluble in 
strong alcohol, and scarcely soluble in very dilute spirit; they lose 
the whole of their water at 100 ° j the anhydrous salt re-assiinilatcs 
water with avidity, when exposed to the air, or moistened, with disen¬ 
gagement of heat. The salt fuses at a faint red-heat, and when 
rapidly cooled, yields common uncrystallised mctaphosi)hate of soda. 
The solution of this salt is neutral, and may be jjreserved in the cold 
without dccomj)osition; it becomes acid by lengthened ebullition, and 
the acid passes over into common jdiosphoric acid ; this transition is 
rapidly eficcted by boiling the salt with acids.— Dimetaphosphatc of 
potassa is obtained in the same manner as the soda-salt, in crystals whicli 
contain 2 KO, 2 PO.-i -2 IIO and dissolve in 1*2 of cold or hot 
water. This salt becomes perfectly insoluble in water and w'cak acids, 
by exposure to a dull red-heat, or by fusion which takes place at the 
commencement of a red-heat; it tlien contains the same acid as the 
insoluble metaphosphate of soda.— DiuKdaphosphate of ammonia is 
prepared in the same way as the two preceding salts; the decornjiosi- 
tion of the copper-salt by sulphide of ammonium is greatly accelerated 
by the addition of a slight excess of caustic ammonia. The salt crystal¬ 
lises in the anhydrous state (2 NH jO, 2 PO-) in short iirisms, belonging 
to the mouoclinometric system ; it dissolves in 1-15 of cold and hot 
water, and is more easily soluble in dilute sjiirit than the potassa- or 
soda-salt. Hence, tolerably concentrated aqueous solutions must be 
employed in order to obtain crystals by means of alcohol. If the 
crystals are exposed for a lengthc’ied period to a temperature of 
from 200° to 250°, they become white and opaque at the edges with¬ 
out undergoing any loss in weight, the acid passing over into the 
modification contained in the insoluble metaphos])hate of soda; tin; 
whole of the ammonia cannot be expelled even by a bright red-heat. 

On mixing any of the preceding soluble alkali-salts with an excess 
of nitrate of silver, dirnetaphosphate of silver is deposited as a crys¬ 
talline precipitate, or in crystals when dilute solutions arc cm])loyed, 
having the formula 2 AgO, 2 PO 5 . This silver-salt fuses at a faint 
red-heat, and solidifies to a clear, transparent glass, perfectly insoluble 
in water.— Dirnetaphosphate of lead corresponds to the silver-salt in 
its composition and mode of preparation; it always contains a slight 
admixture of nitrate of lead, from which it cannot be purified by 
treatment with water.— Dirnetaphosphate of baryta separates, on the 
addition of an excess of chloride of barium to a tolerably concentrated 
solution of the soda-salt, sometimes in small acicular crystals; by 
employing dirnetaphosphate of potassa, a slightly crystalline precipitate 
immediately forms, which is soluble with ^cat difficulty in water. 
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and is but slightly attacked by acids, even when boiled with them, Metapho*. 
with the cxcc[)tion of concentrated sulphuric acid. The crystallised 
salt i.s 3 JhiO, 2 1*03 +4 HO, the water is not pcideetly (expelled 
even at 150°; it is therefore analogous in composition to dimetaphos- 
])hat.e of baryta, from which it differs, however, by yit;ldirig dimeta- 
jdiosphate of soda, by digestion with carbonate of soda, while on the 
other hand, the baryta-salt furnishes trinietaj)hosphate of soda.— J)i- 
rmtnphoaphate of lime separates, on mixing dimetajdiosphate of ])otassa, 
or of soda, with an excess of chloride of calcium, as a crystalline 
precipitate of the composition 3 CaO, 3 J’ 03 -l -4 HO. If the ain- 
.monia-salt is employed for its preparation, a double-salt is intermixed 
with it. 

On adding sidjihatc of cop])cr to a concentrated solution of dimeta- 
phos])hatc of soda, the mixture remains clear for some time; by 
evaporation in the air, or by addition of alcohol, the dhtietaphosphaie 
of coj>per is de|)osited, w Inch, w hen once forme d, is perfectly insoluble. 

A mixtuie of tolerably concentrated solutions of protochloride of 
coj)|)er,and dimetaphosphate of soda, de])osits aft(;r standing some 
tiiiii, x ii the addition of a small (juantity of idcohol, small 

roundish crystals of 3 CuO, 3 PO,+ 8 HO.—In a similar manner 
dhn(’fuphosj)hate of protoxida of monyam-Hc. may be oVjtained as 
reddish-white crystals, and dinietuphosphate of zinc in colourless 
crystals, both corresponding in com])Osition to the above salt, 3 110, 

3 PO- + 8 HO. Tlur crystallised dinictuphoitphute of mnyncxiu, \\’h\c\i 
is prepai'cd in a similar manner, ap})ears to be 3 MgO, 3 PO^-f 9 HO. 

The compounds of dimetaphosphorie acid w ith strontia, protoxide of 
iron, protoxide of nickel, and protoxide of cobalt, may be obtained in 
the same way; they have, however, not been submitted to closer 
examination. 

Dimeta])hosphoric acid exhibits a great tendency to form double¬ 
salts which invariably contain equal equivalents of the tw'o bases. 

On mixing concentrated solutions of the potassa- and soda-salts with 
chloride of })otassium f»r chloride of sodium, a ciystalline powder of 
dimetuphosphate of potasm-mda, separates either immediately or 
after a little time ; it niay be obtained, in larger crystals by c\ apo- 
rating the aqueous solution. When crystallised, it is NaO, KO, 

2 POg -f 3 HO (the water is only expelled partrally even at 150°); it 
dissolves in 31 Li'.nes its weight of water. By mixing soUitions of tlje 
soda- and ammonia-salts, and allowing the mixture to ciystallise by 
spontaneous evaporation or addition of alcohol, crystals of the dimeta- 
phosphato of soda-ammonia NaO, NII^O, 3PO--F3HO are formed^ 
which lo.se the w'hole of their water of crystallisation at 110°. Various 
salts c^stailise successively from a mixture of solutions of equal equi¬ 
valents of the potassa- and ammonia-salts; Pleitmann considers 
the first of these to be 3 KO, 3 P0-,-1-3 HO, in w’hich a portion of 
tbe KO is ixqdaced by NH,0, and the salt that is last deposited as 

von. Ill, :v, 
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2 NH^O, 2 POp, in which a jiortiou of the NIT^^O is i-eplaccd by KO. 
If the insoluble dinictaphosphatc of lead, described above (page KiO), 
is treated with an excess of dimetaphosphate of ammonia, it is con¬ 
verted into small distinct crystals of dimetaphosphate of lead-ammonia. 
This salt separates likewise immediately on mixing nitrate of lead 
with a sufficient excess of dimetaphosphate of ammonia ; when dried 
in the air, it has the formula PbO, NH^O, 2 PO 5 ; it is with diffi¬ 
culty soluble in water, is difficultly attacked by acids, and does not 
lose in weight at 150°. A double-salt of protoxide of lead and soda 
is obtained in a similar manner, which is, however, soon decomposed 
again, and did not furnish concordant results on analysis.—The pre¬ 
cipitate furnished by chloride of calcium with dimctaphosjdiate of 
amnjonia always contains ammonia; by cm])loying an excess of the 
latter salt, and crystallising by means of alcohol, dimetaphosphate of 
lime-ammonia is obtained in s])car-likc crystalline lamime of the 
formula CaO, NH^O, 2 PO.-f 2 HO, which arc with difficulty soluble 
in water.—A mixture of tolci*ably concentrated solutions of 2 equiva¬ 
lents of dimeta])hosphatc of ammonia, and 1 equivalent of ]>roto- 
chloride of copper, deposits, on addition of alcohol, dimetaphosphate 
of copper-ammonia in confused masses of blue acicular crystals, whose 
composition may be generally represented by the formula CuO, 
NH ^O, 2 PO 5 + 4 no. Tliis salt loses part of its water of crystallisa¬ 
tion at the common tcmjjerutuve, and half at 100 °. In certain cir¬ 
cumstances, it crystallises with only one-half of the above amount of 
water of crystallisation, and in that state it is a stable salt.—There 
exist, besides, many other double-salts of dimctaphosphoric acid, 
which have, however, been less ]K',rfectly investigated. 

On beating a compound of the protoxide of manganese with excess 
of phosphoric acid, an anhrjdrous dimetaphosphate of manganese 
is formed in exactly the same manner as the dimetaphosphate of 
copper (page 150); this salt is ])ink, and possesses the same charac¬ 
teristic insolubility as the cop])cr-salt; it is but slightly attacked 
by the alkaline sulphides, and yields, on digestion with a solution of 
carbonate of soda, dimetaphosphate of soda. Anhydrous dimetaphos¬ 
phate of zinc is obtained in the same manner as a white indistinctly 
crystalline powder; it rcdissolves in an excess of phosphoric acid, when 
heated to redness with it, and may be obtained from this solution in 
small distinct crystals, by allowing it to cool slowly, and stirring it 
diligently. 

It could not be ascertained what modifications of mctaphosphoric 
"acid existed in the compounds of the protoxides of cobalt and nickel, 
of magnesia, baryta, strontia, and lime, prepared according to the 
same method, and which are all represented by the empirical formula 
RO, PO., asFleitmann was unsuccessful in his endeavours to dbmbine 
the acid they contained with other bases.. 

When protoxide of lead is heated with phosphoric acid, the salt that 
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s(;])ai'atcs rcdissolves in an excess of the acid, before it can be assumed Metapho« 
with certainty that it is actually a metapbosphate. On allowing the 
clear fused mixture to cool gradually, large transparent prismatic 
cry.stals are, however, obtained, which contain equal equivalents of j)ro- 
toxide of lead and phosphoric acid; they are almost perfectly insoluble 
in water, and arc decomposed, by boiling with acids, more readily 
than the insoluble metaphosphates above described. This salt is 
easily decomposed by alkaline sulphides in the cold, with the forma¬ 
tion of uncrystallisable alkali-salts. The soda-salt thus produced is 
tough and clastic when combined with water, and foi’ms, with a large 
(luantity of the latter, a slimy mass, which will not alter; when dried, 
it is a transparent granular mass, which is not hygrosco[>ic. These 
alkali-salts give clastic precipitates with the alkaline earths. Fleit- 
mann considers it probable that the acid, contained in the above lead- 
salt, and in these alkali-salts, is tetrametaphosphoric acid, and that 
the general formula of these salts is 4 RO, 4 PO^. On fusing to¬ 
gether dimeta 2 >hosphate of copper with more than its equivalent of 
dimctaijhosjihatc of soda, and allowing the mass to cool down gi"a- 
duid!}, Lhiic salts arc deposited: trimetaphosphate of soda, which 
may be easily extracted by water, dimetaphosphate of cojjjjcr, and a 
double-salt, containing tctrametaj)hos})horic acid. The dc 2 )Ositi 4 )n of 
the two first may be jircventcd by the additioti, on fusing the mixture, 
of about one-fourth as much free phosphoric acid as is contained in 
the dimetaphosphates employed, and heating to 300'^; the double- 
salt 2 CnO, 2 NaO, 4 PO- se])aratcs, at this temperature, as a bluish- 
white, indistinctly crystalline powder, which yields, on digestion with 
solution of siil]ihidc of sodium, the clastic tough soda-salt. The latter 
is likewise formed by the action of suljihidc of sodium on the insoluble 
salts, obtained by heating the teroxidc of bismuth, or jirotoxide of 
cadmium, with an excess of j)hosphoric acid. Protoxide of silver fuses, 
with an excess of phosphoric acid, to a clear glass, with the same ease as 
protoxide of lead; the mixture, \vhen gi’adually cooled, deposits with 
difficulty small lustrous crystalline scales w'hich are insoluble in 
water, and are easily dccomj>oscd by a solution of suljihide of sodium, 
with the formation of the common (deliquescent) metaphosphate of 
soda. 

The latter salt yields, when mixed with an excess of chloride of 
ammonium, and afterwards with alcohol, a syrupy precipitate, in 
which soda and ammonia are contained in very variable proportions. 
Pleitmann considers it probable that the common (deliquescent) 
metaphosphate of soda may contain hexamctaphosphoric acid, the 
compounds of which arc represented by the general formula -6 RO, 

6 POr,.—He view^s the acid, contained in the insoluble alkaline mct»- 
phos 2 )hates, as monometapJiosphoric acid, as it docs not appear to form 
double salts. 

The following would be a general view of the formation of the 

M 2 
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various modifications of mcta|)!iosj>lioric acids, as adopted by Flcit- 
mann ; //tOMometaphosplioric acid is j)roduccd by the action of tlic 
three alkalies; it is always formed when equal equivalents of potassa 
and phosphoric acid arc ippiited together; it is obtained in combina¬ 
tion with ammonia, by heating dimetaj)hosj)hate of ammonia to 2 b(P. 
jDmietaphosjdioric acid is produced by heating together equal equiva¬ 
lents of phosphoric acid and protoxide of copj)er, protoxide of ziiut, or 
])rotoxidc of manganese.—7V/metaphosphorie acid is only formed in 
the crystallisation of a fuscil mixture of e(jual equivalents of ])hos- 
phoric acid and soda, by allowing it to cool gradually.— Tetramvtiy- 
phosphoric acid is])rodiiced by the action of protoxide of lead, teroxide 
of bisinntli, and })rotoxiile of catlinium, or a mixture of equal equiva¬ 
lents of protoxide of e<ip]jcr and soda.—//t".iY/ineta])hos))boric acid is 
formed by the ignition of hydrate, of phosplmric acid, by the ra]iid 
cooling of the fused soda-salt, and by the action of protoxide of silver. 

In conclusion, Elcitniaiin inquires, why the action of ditferent 
bases*on phosphoric acid should ]>roduce various moditications of 
inetaphosphorie acid, lie believes this to be dcjiendeiit on the eir- 
cuni.stance that bases have a tendency to coinbin<! under certain con¬ 
ditions with either 1, 2, or more ecjuivalents. Thus, for instance, 
j)rotoxide of co])per is endowed with the- eaj)acity and tendency to 
form double atoms in pri-ferenee to other conqtounds. 

Combinations of l*liosplioriis with tin* Halogens.— Gladstone(l) 
has made some, researches on the combinations of phos])horus with 
halogc-ns. Terchloride of ])hosphorus may be obtained by tin; action 
of phosphoru.s on tin; chlorides of coj)j)er and iron, but not by it.s 
action iq)on protochloride of lead. I’entabivuaide of ]diosphorus is 
deeomjjosed at IOC/', and by the action of a current of dry air into 
terbromide of phos])horus and free bromine.— Oxihromidc"of phos¬ 
phorus, PBr. 502 , is obtained by decomposing the ])cntabromide of 
phosphorus by moist air, heating the re.sultiug reddish viscid fluid, to 
expel the hydrobroinic acid, and distilling it at about 180°, when it 
j»asses over as a colourless, den.se liquid, boiling between 170" and 
200 ". It is not miscible with water, by which it'is however slowly 
decomposed into, phosphoric and hydrobrouiic acids, accompanied 
generally by the formation- of a small quantity of a brow n, resinous 
substance; it is solubh; in oil of turj)entine, ether and concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and may be repreeipitated from the latter solution by 
water; it is decom])osed by nitric acid, with evolution of bromine. 
A compound of a])parcntly the same composition as the fluid oxibro- 
mide of i)hoaphorus, was formed several times in small (pxantitics, 
under circumstances not thoroughly investigated, in the distillation 
of terbromide or oxibrornide of phosphorus (when it remained behind 


0) Mag. [3J XXXV, 34&; J. Pr, Chein. XLIX, 40. 
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in the rtitnrt) and Vjy the action of the air on imperfeetly closed penta- 
broniide of phos])horus. It forms colourless crystals, which are, de¬ 
composed by water; it fuses and evaporates at a moderate temperatnn ;; 
it doe.s not, however, rc-solidify on cooling', but remains as a Iluid 
possessing the properties of oxibromide of phosj>horus. By the 
action of dry hydrosulphuric acid on ])entabromide of phosphorus, a 
dense liquid is produced, which boils at about 200° without undergo¬ 
ing decom])osition, and the composition of which was found to corre¬ 
spond ajiproximately to the formula, 3 PBig-f-PS3 j Gladstone has 
however left it undecided whether this body is not a mixture of two 
ditferent substances, jmssessing nearly the same boiling-point. 

Pcntaclilorlde of Pliosiiborns. —Persoz and Bloch have published 
some short notes on the compounds of i)entachloride of phosphorus 
with various acids.—In their first c(»mmunieation(I) they state the 
following facts. By the action of concentrated nitric acid on j)enta- 
ehloridc of phosphorus there is formed, besides ])hosphoric acid, a 
compound containing chlorine, nitrogen and oxj'gen. Nitrous acid 
and })entachloride of phosphorus form anhydrous phosphoric acid, and 
a complicated combination of chlorine, nitrogen and oxygen. The 
action of nitiic acid, or nitrous acid, upon tm’ehloride of ])hos])horus 
is attended by very violent explosions. By passing the vapours of 
pentaehloride of jihosphorus over sulphate of proto.xide of mercury, 
in^ated in a glass tube, the compound PCl5-fS(3., {chlorophosphate 
ncisulfuiique) is formed ; this conqiound is liquid at the ordinary 
temperature, and possesses a con.stant boiling-point; it is decom- 
post;(J,when heated with water, into sul])hurie, i)hosi)horic, and hydro¬ 
chloric acids. If pure and dry sulphurous acid be })assed into penta- 
chloride of phosjihorus, these, two substances combine to form a white 
volatile liquid(2), which, when ])ure, has the comjiosition PCI,-f 2 SOj 
{chlorophosphate biacisulfureit^)-, this compound is decomjioscd by 
water into phosphoric, hydrochloric, and sulphurous acids. By 
passing the vapour of pentaehloride of phosphorus over a layer of 
anhydrous phosphoric acid, these substances combine, forming a 
colourless liquid, which probably is PCI5-I-PO- {chlomphosphate 
uciphoaphorique), and is dccompiiscd -by water into hydrochloi-ic and 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIIT, 86. 

(2) This compound was also obtained and subjected to a closer examination by 
Kreiner.s. He states that on passing dry sulphurous acid over penlachlpride of phos- 
jdiorus, a great amount of heat is liberated, and a grccmish-eolonred fluid is formed, 
which evolves a little sulphurous acid upon reetitioation. The distillate has the compo¬ 
sition I’ClsH- 2 SO-; its sp. gr. is l‘6(i7 at 11" C, its boiling-point 100" C ; it is pellucid, 
attracts water with avidity, viohmtiy attacks the eyes and respiratory organs, and 
refracts light powerfully. It dissolves iodine, with a red colour, and also pentaehloride 
of phosphorus, pretty readily; the latter crystallises out again, almost completely, after 
some lime, at the ordinary teun»erature, in transparent fonr-sided plates. \Vhen treated 
with sulphurous acid, this distillate absorbs another c<piivalcnt, which escapes again, 
however, at the t>rdiuary temperature. (Ann. Ch. Pharni. LXX, 297.) 
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phosphoric acids (1).—In a second communication (2) they state that 
they have obtained, moreover, the following compounds: a combi¬ 
nation of pcntachloridc of phosphorus with tungstic acid PClg -t- WOg 
{chlorophosphate acitungstique), which is liquid above 0*^, but crystal¬ 
lises in lamime by immersion in a freezing mixture of ice and salt, 
and boils at 95°; a liquid uncrystallisablc compound of pentachloride 
of phosphorus with arsenious acid, boiling at 110°; a complex liquid 
substance, boiling at 85°, and prepared by the action of pentachloride 
of phosphorus on bisulphide of ai’scnic (realgar). 

Metauio Pbosphiaes. —Schrottcr(3) has made some communica¬ 
tions on the compounds of phosjjhorus with metals, obtained by 
direct combination. The metals were employed, as far as jjossible, 
in the state of tine powder, as obtained by reduction with hydrogen; 
they were introduced, on a small porcelain boat, into a glass tube, 
closed at the lower extremity by mercury, and tilled with plios])horus- 
vapour, and then gradually heated until action ensued. It was 
necessary, in some cases, to pulverise the combination resulting from 
the first action, and to heat it once more in ])hosphorus-vapour.— 
Palladium, platinum, nickel, cobalt, iron, copper, manganese and 
iridium enter into combination with phosphorus, at a temptiraturc 
somewhat below a red-heat, accom])anied by a lively evolution of light; 
the combination of zinc and tin is not attended by this phenomenon ; 
their combinations, as well as those of the first-named metals, with 
phosphorus, are not decomposed at a higher temperature. Silver and 
gold also combine with j)hosi>horus without evolution of light, the re¬ 
sulting combinations are however decomposed at a higher temperature. 
The following compounds were submitted to a closer examination: phos¬ 
phide of palladium, PdP, silvery-white, brittle and crystalline; sp. gr. 
8'25, attracts moisture from the air, by which it is completely decom¬ 
posed, is easily soluble in nitric acid, and only slightly acted on by hy¬ 
drochloric acid. Phosphide of platinum, PtP, gi’cy, possessing metallic 
lustre; sp. gr. 8-77, docs not attract moistui*e from the air, is not 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, but easily so in nitrohydrochloric acid. 
Phosphide of nickel, NigP, is whiteish-grey, crystalline, possessed of 
high metallic lustre; its sp. gr. is 5’99 ; it is insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid, and easily soluble in nitric acid. Phosphide of cobalt, CogP, is 
similar to phosj)hidc of nickel; its sp. gr. is 5‘62. Phosphide of 
copper, CU4P, is formed by the repeated action of j)hosphorus upon 
copper ; by lengthened fusion in a perfectly closed crucible, filled with 
carbon, it is converted into CugP, which is lustrous, brittle, has the 
sp. gr. 6*75, is but slightly altered by hydrochloric acid, and easily 


(1) Gerhardt (in his and Laurent’s Coinpt. Rend, des Trav. Chiin. 1850—51) 
believes this compound to he nothing else than oxichloride of phosphorus (PC1,0„). 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVIll, .389. 

(3) Wien. Acad. Bcr. May, 1849, 301. 
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dissolved by nitric acid. Besides these, Schrotter examined phos- 
phide of iron, Fe 2 P j phosphide of manganese, Mn^P, sp. gr. 4‘94, in¬ 
soluble in hydrochloric, but I’cachly soluble in nitric acid; phosphide 
of iridium, IrP; phosphide of zinc, Zn^P, grey, sp. gr. 4-76, easily 
soluble in hydrochloric acid; phosphide of tin, Sn 2 P, perfectly white, 
highly divisible and brittle, s]). gr. G'56, easily soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, not acted on by nitric acid; phosphide of silver, AgjPg, which is 
obtained wuth difficulty, as the phosphorus is expelled again if the tem- 
ptTaturc be a little too high ; it is blackish-grcy, has the sp. gr. 4’G3, is 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and easily soluble m nitric acid; and 
phosphide of gold, AunPs, which requires the same precautions in its 
preparation; it is grey, its sp. gr. is G‘67, it is not attacked by hydro¬ 
chloric acid, nitric acid oxidises the phosphorus, leaving the gold 
behind. 

Sulphur. —Brame(l) has published some researches and view^s 
with reference to the different states of sulphur, concerning which we 
must refer to the original communication. They ai’e in accordance 
with his views of an utriculary state of mattcr( 2 ), and do not con¬ 
tribute much to extend our present positive knowledge w'ith regard to 
sulphur. Brain c assumes that sulphur can only exist in two different 
states; he has, how^ever, deferred to a future period the more definite 
exposition of his views on this point. 

Hyposulphite of Soda. —A paper published by Faget(3) on the 
preparation of hyposulphite of soda, contains nothing new worthy of 
note. 

Sulphurous Acid. —l)anson(4) has investigated several salts of 
stdjihurous acid.—He ])]’eparcd sulphite of potassa by passing the 
acid into an aqueous solution of potassa, until the liquid smelt power¬ 
fully of the gas; the liquid, mixed with ether, in a })erfectly closed 
vessel, deposited, during a period of some weeks, a white crystalline 
precipitate, containing an amount of sulj)hurous acid corresponding 
to the formula K0,S02-k 110.—By passing sulphurous acid into 
water, containing freshly precipitated sesquioxide of chromium in 
susj)ension, until a clear green solution ivas formed, and subsequently 
boiling the latter, Danson obtained sulphite of sesquioxide of chro¬ 
mium as a gretm powder, of the composition 2 CrgO^, 3 SOo-b IG 110. 
—Sulphite of lithia w'as prepared by the action of suljdiurous acid 
upon carbonate of lithia, suspended in water, and adding alcohol to 
the rcsidting solution, or boiling it, when white feathery crystals, 
LiO, SOg-fG HO, were deposited.— Sulphite of tcroxide of bismuth 


(1) Instit. 1849, 394. (2) Coinpare p. 7 of this Annual Report. 

(3) J. I'harni. [.3] XV, 333. 

f4) Clicm. Soc. Qu. J. II, 205; Ann. Ch. [’harm. LXXIl, 228; Laur. and Gcrh. 
C. R. 1849, 213. 
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suiphu- was prepared by the lengthened action of aqueous sulphurous acid on 
rolls acid. pi'ccipitatcd tero.\idt: of bisinutli (assisted by frecpxent agita¬ 

tion) ; the resulting straw-coloured precipitate became nearly white 
when dried ; its .formula is BiO^, S02- 

suipliurlc Acid. —AVith I'efcrenee to the preparation of auljiluiric 
acid, comjxarc page 154. 

Bineau(l) has arranged the results of his former experiments(2) 
on the s]>. gr. of mixtures ol‘ sidphuric atad and water, in the form of 
the annexed table, A representing the sp. gr. in degree.s according to 
Baume’s areometer, B the sj). gr., water being taken as unit, (' the 
percentage of the monohydrated, and D of anhydrous sulidiurie acid. 
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Some observation.s have been made by Wackcnir odcr(3) on the 
crystallised hydrate of sulphuric acid 2 110-1-SO.^. The most ])er- 
fect crystals are olxtained from an acid containing (like rectified sul- 
jdmric acid) rather more, water than the hydrate llO-l-SO;,; the 
crystals are rhombic prisms of about 105*^ and 75"; they fuse to a 
liquid, the sj). gr. of which at 8", is 1‘781, and which solidifies 
perfectly at -1-4". 


(1) Aim. Ch. Rhys. [:i] X.XVl, 123; J. Rhariu. [3] XV, 115; Ami. Ch. Riiami. 
I.XXII, 226. 

(2) Coiiipai-R Amiual Ri'iioil, Coi IH(7 and 181K, Vol. I, 371. 

(3) Arch. Phann. [2] lA'il], 23. 
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fticiciilum. MclcnltcH.—J. S. Mu8pratt(l) has examined varinus 
salts of sclcnious acid.— Neutral selenite of potassa was j)reparcd by 
suturatiifg carbonate of potassa with sclcnious acid and evaporating 
rapidly : it can only be obtained pure with difficulty^ as traces of 
selenium easily separate; it is easily soluble in water, nearly insoluble 
in alcohol, by which it is separated from its aqueous solution in the 
form of an oil; it has a disagreeable taste, an alkaline reaction, and 
is very deliquescent. Biselenite of potassa forms ci*ystals of silky 
lustre of the formula KO, SeO-^ + IlO, SeOg; it crystallises best 
(over sulphuric acid) when cai'bonate of potassa is saturated by sele- 
nious acid in such a manner that the liquid acquires only a slightly 
acid reaction ; it is precipitated from its aqueous solution by alcohol, 
as an oily mass which soon becomes crystalline; when heated it 
evolves water and seh;nious acid, the neutral selenite remaining be¬ 
hind. Quadriselcnite of potassa could not be obtained in a fit state 
for analysis.— Neutral selenite of soda could not be obtained from its 
aqueous solution in combination with water of crystallisation ; it is 
piecipitated by alcohol. Bisclenite of soda forms spear-shaped 
crystals, iNaO, Sc02-l-llO, SeOg + Ji 110. A solution of this salt in 
sclcnious acid deposited by s])ontaneous eva])oration acicular crystals 
of (juadriselenite of soda, NaO, Se02-f!l (HO, Sc02 )-H110, which 
were not deliquescent.— Selenite of ammonia, Nll^O, SeOj is obtained 
in splendid lustrous, deliquescent crystals, by passing ammoniacal 
gas into an alcoholic solution of selenious acid. On addition of a drop 
of strong solution of ammonia to crystallised selenious acid, combina¬ 
tion immediately ensues, attended by a considerable disengagement 
of heat, and sometimes by the separation of selenium.—When car¬ 
bonate of magnesia is treated with selenious acid, selenite of nmyucsia 
nunains behind, which dissolves in boiling w'ater, and crystallises from 
this solution in rhombic ])risms MgO, SeO^-hS HO.— Selenite of 
alumina is obtained as an amorphous ])ow’dcr, having, w'hen dried 
over sul})hurie acid, the formula AI2O.,, 3 SCO2-I-IIO, by precipitating 
a solution of alum wdth a neutral selenite of an alkali.— Selenite of 
. sestjuioxide of chromium, Cr.,0.., 3 SeO^, is obtained as a green amor¬ 
phous powder when sesquichloride of chromium is decomposed by 
selenite of ammonia.— Selenite of sesquioxide of iron, I'cgOg, 3 SeOo-l- 
4 110, is formed in a similar manner as a yellow precipitate.— Selenite 
of protoxide of manganese, MnO, Se02 -f 2 110, is ]>roduced by treat¬ 
ing carbonate of manganese with selenious acid; it it a white sandy 
powder,insoluble in water, yielding w'ith cold hydrochloric acid a colour¬ 
less, with hot acid a pale-red solution.— Selenite of nickel is precipi¬ 
tated from solution of sidjjhate of nickel, by selenite of potassa, as a 
greenish powder of the formula NiO, SeOg-t-S 110, becoming white 
by desiccation.— Selenite of sine is obtained in a similar*nicauner as a 
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(1) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. 11, 52 ; Ann. Cli. Pham LXX, 274 (in abatr.). 
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white crystalline powder, ZnO, SeOj + 2HO, which parts with water 
when heated and fuses to a yellowish liquid. Protochloride of cadmium 
produces with selenite of ammonia an anhydrous and gelatinous 
precipitate, which becomes orange-coloured by exposure to the 
air, and furnishes a reddish-yellow sublimate when heated in a test- 
tube.—Muspratt found that the copper-salt, precipitated from a hot 
solution of sulphate of protoxide of copper by biselenite of ammonia, 
was composed according to the formula 3 (CuO, Se02) -f HO. 

Iodine. —In a paper (which has only been published in abstract), 
on the state in which iodine is contained in marine plants and other 
natural productions, Dorvault(l) arrives at the conclusion that this 
element exists in them in combination with potassium. A. Vdlckcr(2) 
found iodine in the ash of specimens of Armeria maritinia, that had 
grown near the sea; he detected traces of fluorine in the ash of this 
plant obtained from any locality. Gentcles(3) found iodine in the 
aluminous slate of Latorp in Sweden. 

Tlie presence of iodide of cyanogen in commercial iodine, referi'cd 
to in our former Report (Vol. 1, 289), has also been obsciwcd by 
Klobach(4). Prom 80 pounds of iodine from Hamburg, he obtained, 
by mixing it with mercury and subliming, besides iodide of mercury, 
12 ounces of iodide of cyanogen in crystals an inch in length. 
Goepel(5) has investigated the spontaneous decomposition of tincture 
of iodine, and has found that in a tincture prepared from 1 part of 
iodine to 16 of alcohol (of 90 Tr.) at a gentle temperature Avitli 
exclusion of light, and afterwards preserved in the cold and dai*k, the 
decomposition in a period of three months affected only 1 per cent of 
the iodine contained therein. 

Iodide of rotassium.— Sch6nbein(G) has enumerated several sub¬ 
stances which, when mixed with iodide of jjotassium, dccomi)ose 
the latter in the dry way with separation of iodine. Dry arsenic 
acid, even in the cold, liberates some iodine; at a higher tem]>crature 
abundant vapours of iodine are disengaged (3 AsOj -1-2 KI = 2 [KO, 
AsOg] -1 -As 03-1-2 I) ; the latter is likendse effected at a higher tem¬ 
perature by antimonic acid. Chromic acid, even in the cold, effects . 
the separation of iodine; this is also the case with bichromate of 
potassa, molybdic and tungstic acids;'stannic, titanic, and uranic 
acids produce the same effect with the aid of heat. On projecting 
dry pulverised iodide of potassium into fused anhydrous phosphoric 
acid, a violent disengagement of iodine takes place, attended by a 
transient ignition; fused hydrate of phosphoric acid liberates iodine 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 66; J. Pharm. [.3] XV, 209. 

(2) Chem. Gaz. 1849, 409; Instit. 1849, 406. 

(3) From the Reports of the Stockh. Acad. 1848, 131, in Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 230; 
Cheui. Gak. 1850, 46. 

(4) Arch. Pharm. [2] LX, 34. (5) Arch. Pharm. [2] LX, 29. 

(6) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIIl, 513. 
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abundantly from iodide of potassium ; this reaction is accompanied 
by the phenomenon of flame and the formation of a ccmsidcrable 
quantity of hydriodic acid. Silicic and boracic acids eflFect a percept¬ 
ible; disengagement of iodine-vapours at an elevated temperature, 
when atmospheric air or oxygen are present. Sesquichloride of iron, 
sulphate of sesquioxide of iron (Fe203, 3 SO3), and other salts of 
this oxide, as also fenneyanide of potassium and salts of the pro¬ 
toxide of copper separate iodine from iodide of potassium even in the 
cold.—The above-mentioned substances efiect the coirespondiug de¬ 
compositions with bromide of potassium but with less facility (silicic 
and boracic acid exhibit scarcely any action, however high the tempera¬ 
ture). Of the metallic chlorides, those of potassium and sodium* are 
not decomposed by any of the above agents, even at a high tempera¬ 
ture; chlorine is, however, expelled from the chlorides of barium, 
strontium, calcium, or magnesmm by these substances, particularly 
by bichromate of potassa, at an elevated temperature. 

Hydrlodlo d.nd Hydrotoromlc Acids. — For the preparation of 
gancous hydriodic and liydrobromic acids, Menc(l) recommends the 
addition ol 5 parts of iodine or bromine to 4 parts of crj'stallised 
hypophosphite of lime and one ])art of water; hydrobromic acid is 
disengaged at the ordinary temperature and hydriodic acid with the 
aid of a gentle heat. (CaO, P04-4 HO + 4 I = CaO, PO5 + 4 HI). A 
still better method for the preparation of these gases, according to 
this chemist, consists in moistening 6 jiarts of ciystalliscd sulphite 
of soda with 1 ])art of water, adding 3 parts of iodine or bromine, 
and then applying heat (NaO, SO3 + lIO + I = NaO, SO3 + HJ).— 
Ciladstonc(2) recommends the action of iodine or bromine upon 
hyposuljihite of soda, moistened with a little water (NaO, S2O2 + 
110-f-Hr=NaO, SO3-i-S + llBr); the application of heat is neces¬ 
sary in the preparation of hydriodic acid by this method. 

Chlorine. —Laurcnt(3) has communicated the following experi¬ 
ment as a contribution tow^ards the determination of the equivalent of 
chlorine, and as a reply to the question, whether it be a multiple of 
the equivalent of hydrogen. Two glass flasks of about equal size 
arc placed in the two pans of a baiance, one of which is loaded in 
addition with 5‘38125 grammes in weights ; the whole is then brought 
into a state of equilibrium by counterpoises. 4*050 grammes of the 
weights arc then removed, and an equal weight of pure silver is put 
into the flask on the same pan, equal quantities of nitro-hydrochloric 
acid are now introduced into the two flasks and evaporated (udicreby 
the silver in the one is converted into chloride of silver); both the flasks 
are then heated, until the chloride of silver in the one fuses. They 


(1) Coinpt. Rend. XXVIll, 478 ; lusUt. 1849, 113; J. Pr. Clitm. XLVII, 126. 

(2) Loc. cit. 164. (3) Loc. fit. 153. 
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are then placed on the balance in their respective pans; on removing 
the remainder of the weights (1 •33125 grm.) equilibrium w'ill be 
restored as before. This experiment shows that the equivalents of 
silver and chlorine stand to each other in the relation of 4'050 to 
1-33125, i. e. of 108 to 35-5. 

The property possessed by chlorine-water of converting chloride of 
lead into binoxide of lead, and chloride of manganese into the bin- 
oxide of that metal, under the influence of solar light, is based, ac¬ 
cording to Millon(l), upon the formation of hypochlorous acid which 
can only exist together with the hydrochloric acid simultaneously 
formed, when a large quantity of w’ater is present. He calls atten¬ 
tion to the similarity of the formula; 110 and CIO, HS and CIS; the 
latter comimund he views as hydrosulphuric acid, in which II is 
replaced by Cl, and he considers that this view ex])lains why the com¬ 
pound of chlorine with the largest amount of sulphur, could only 
contain equal equivalents of the two elements. 

Hydrocbioric Acid. —According to N. W. Fischcr(2), chlorine is 
liberated from an aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid, when the 
latter is exposed in a closed bottle for a lengthened period to the 
influence of the sun’s rays ; in the presence of a small piece of gold- 
leaf the formation of solution of gold is observed, under these circum¬ 
stances, after the lapse of a few hours. 

Chlorate of Soda.— Winckler(3) has communicated the results 
of his experience in the manufacture of chlorate of soda, lie recom¬ 
mends its preparation by the decomjmsition of acid tartrate of soda 
by chlorate of potassa; the directions given by him do not difler 
materially from those i)rcviously given by other authors, more j)arti- 
cularly by Witt stein. 

Fluorine. —Louyct(4) has instituted some experiments on the 
equivalent of fluorine. Berzelius had. obtained, as a mean of several 
experiments, from 100 pure (artificially prepared) fluoride of cal¬ 
cium 175 sulphate of lime; Louyet obtained, as mean, from 100 
pure fluorspar, or artificially ])rcpared fluoi’idc of calcium, 173-53 
sulphate of lime, which would lead to the number 19‘2 as the 
equivalent of fluorine. Louyet conjectured that fluoride of calcium 
might perhaps not be perfectly decomposed by sulj)hm’ic acid. He 
l)rcpared pure fluoride, of sodium, and decomposed this by sul])huric 
acid; 1 grm. of fluoride of sodium gave 1-G86; 1-683 and 1*085 of 
sulphate of soda, which is more than should be obtained according to 
the equivalent given above (1-680 being the theoretical quantity). 
Ijouyet therefore instituted some experimentswith ])erfectly transparent 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 42; Instil. 1819, 29. 

(2) J. Pr. Chem. XLVITI, 70. (.1) Jahrh. Pr. Pham. XVIII, 35. 

(t) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 291; J. Pr. Chcui. XLVII, 104 ; Ann Ch. Pharni. 

l.XX, 234 (in abstr.) ; Instil. 1849, 2. 
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and pure fluorspar, on which he allowed sulphuric acid to act at first in 
the cold, until j)erfeet solution YA’QUB elFccted, after this he evaporated it 
to dryness and heated it to redness; he thus obtained from 1 of iluor- 
s])ar 1'743,1‘7'M, 1*745, 1*744,1*7435, 1*7435, or a mean of 1*7436 
of sulphate of lime; from these cx])eriments he determined the equi¬ 
valent of fluorine as = 19, the theoretical amount of sulphate of lime 
corresponding to which is 1*74358. From 1 grin, of fluoride of 
barium he obtained (by solution in nitric acid and precipitation by 
sulphuric acid) 1*333, 1*331, 1*330 sulphate of baryta (F=19 
requires 1*3309). 1 grin, of artificially prepared fluoride of calcium 

gave from 1*741 to 1*743 suljihatcof lime. 5 grms. of fluoride of lead 
gave 6*179, 6*178, 6*178 of sulphate of lead (F=19 requiring 
6*1838) ; Lou yet docs not consider the latter experiments as decisivir, 
as the equivalent of lead itself is not very accurately known, and the 
fluoride of lead emjiloyed might perhaps have still contained some 
hydrofluoric acid, lie maintains that the e(|uivalent of fluorine must 
be expressed by 19, a simple multiph; of the equivalent of hydrogen. 

N itrogrcii.— For the preparation of pure nitrogen, Coreinvindcr(l) 
recommends heating a mixture of nitrite of ])otassa and chloride of 
ammonium, instead of the nitrite of aunnonia which is difficult to 
obtain. The vapours, formed by the a(*tion of 10 parts of nitric acid 
upon 1 of starch, arc passed into an aqnc'ous solution of caustic potassa 
of 1*38 sp.gr., until it has an acid reaction, caustic potassa is then added 
until the reaction is distinctly alkaline; for the ])rei)aration of nitro¬ 
gen, 3 volumes of concentrated solution of chloride of ammonium are 
added to 1 volume of the above liquid, which may be preserved 
Avithout undergoing d(;comj)osijtiou. The mixture is gently heated, 
and the gas, which is disengaged Avith regularity, is passed through 
dilute sulphuric acid, to remoAc a small admixture of ammonia. 

Protoxide of Nitro«en. —I)esprctz(3) obserA'cd that liquid pro¬ 
toxide of nitrogen assumed the spheroidal condition as aa'cU in a plati¬ 
num dish at the ordinary temperature as in one at a red-heat; Avhen 
exposed in a siU'er capstile, iqion a hot stone, under the bell of the 
air-pump, liquid protoxide of nitrogen Avas soon converted into a 
snow-like mass. 

Nitric Acid.— Devillc(3) has obtained anhydrous nitric acid, by 
alloAviiig perfectly dry chlorine to act upon nitrate of siher. He 
allows the chlorine, retained in a glass gasometer by nicans of sul- 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pliys. [.TJ XXVI, 296; J. Fharm. [3] XVl, 197; Ann. Ch. Pharm. 
LXXll, 223; J. Pr. Cliciu. XLVIl, 404 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 317; Chcin. Gaz. 
1849, 347. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 143; Instit. 1849,67; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 177; J, Pr. 
Chem. XLVIl, 406. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 257 ; Inslit. 1849, 57 ; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 207 ; J. Chim. 
Med. [3] V, 242; J. Pr. Chein. XLVIl, 185; more in detail Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] 
XXVllI, 241 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIV, 90. 
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phuric acid, to pass exceedingly slowly over chloride of calcium, then 
over sulphuric acid, and finally over well-dried nitrate of silvtu*, which 
is previously heated to 95°, and then for a length of time to 58—66°. 
The pro4,ucts of decomposition pass into a TJ-shaped tube, the lower 
part of w'hich is cooled down to—21°, in which arc deposited, besides 
a very volatile liquid (nitrous acid ?), crystals of nitric acid, while 
oxygen escapes. The connections of the apparatus, which arc exposed 
to the action of nitric acid, cannot be made by means of caoutchouc 
tubes, but must be effected by fusion of the glass before the blow¬ 
pipe. Anhydrous nitric acid, NOg, crystallises in colourless rhombic 
prisms of about 60° and 120°, and in six-sided columns derived from 
this foi'm ; it fuses at from 29° to 30°, and boils at from 45° to 50°, 
decomposition ensuing at a temperature approaching the boiling- 
point ; it evolves much heat with water, in which it disifl!)lvcs without 
coloui’ation or evolution of gas, forming hydrated nitric acid. Its 
analysis agreed with the formula NOg. 

Dumas(l) has observed that the ci^stals, when scaled up in a 
glass txibc and left to themselves, fuse, and that in endeavouring to 
make the fused mass crystallise again, by means of a freezing mixture, 
an explosion ensued, and the tube was shattered to pieces. 

Atmosplicrlc Air.— H. and A. Schlaginwe,it(2) have made some 
investigations on the amount of carbonic acid contained in the air in 
the Eastern Alps. They found 10000 volumes of air contained be¬ 
tween 3'2 and 5'8 volhmcs of carbonic acid ; they observed a pro¬ 
gressive increase in the amount, uj) to an altitude of 3336 meters, 
but they believe that they ajiproached thei-e to the maximum-limit. 
They detci'mined the carbonic acid by jiassingthe dried air (from 3331 
to 5905 cubic centimeters) over jiotassa, and determining subsequently 
the increase in wauglit of the latter. The increase prodirced by the 
quantities of air employed was too small (3 to 6 inilligr.) to admit of 
deducing definite conclusions respecting the variations of the amount 
of carbonic acid in the atmosphcre(3). 

Frcscnius(4) has examined the amount of ammonia contained in 
atmospheric air. He passed air through dilute hydrochloric acid for 
a period of 40 days (in August and September, 1848), by means of 
one aspirator during the day-time, and another during the night ; 
after the com])letion of the cxjierimcnt, the amount of ammonia was 
determined in the hydrochloric acid liquid, by means of bichloi'idc of 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 323 ; Instit. 1819, 99. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 442 ; Arch. Pharm. [2] LIX, 291. 

(3) Compare Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIT, 216. 

(4) J. Pr. Chera. XLVI, 100; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVI, 208; J. Pharm. [3] XV, 
3li; Ann. Ch. Pliarm. LXXII,218 (in the latter reference attention is called to the 
circumstance that finely divided chloride of ammonium, suspended in a large volume of 
air, may be easily carried through a liquid). 
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platinum, as platinum, and a perfectly similar determination was 
made Avith an equal quantity of hydrochloric acid, through which no 
air had been passed. 

345250 cubic centimeters of day-air . . . gave 0'00206 grm. of platinum. 

344250 „ night-air . . . . „ 0'00223 „ 

Hydrochloric acid and bichloride of platinum alone „ 0’00182 „ 

From these experiments, Fresenius calculates the amount of 
ammonia, yielded by air alone, at 0'098 parts by weight to 1000000 
parts of air in the day, and at 0-169 parts by weight at night. 
Gragcr(l) found 0-333 parts, and Kemp(2) even as m-ach as 3-68. 

Ammonia. —Mohr(3) has communicated some experiments on the 
preparation of solution of ammonia, particularly with regard to the 
amount of ammonia that is expelled from chloride of ammonium by 
various quantities of caustic lime, the distillation being continued 
until the mixture becomes dry, without being heated to redness. The 
results of his experiments were, that 5 parts of caustic lime to 4 parts 
of chloride of ammonium is the smallest proj)ortion by which the 
Jt»om])osition of the chloride of ammonium can be effected; 
in employing equal quantities of lime and chloride of ammonium, 10 
j)er cent of the latter remain undecomposed, and 20 per cent if one- 
half the quantity of lime be employed ; the smallest possible quantity 
of water necessary for the operation must be emj)loycd, and the 
quantity used should be equal to the w-eight of the chloride of 
ammonium. 

suiiiiiiae of Nltroscn. —In a paper on sulphide of nitrogen and 
the inorganic lepamides (compounds which may be considez-cd as acid 
+ ammonia — water), Laurcnt(4) denies the existence of suli>hide of 
nitrogen ; he states that the substance designated by this name is a mix¬ 
ture containing hydrogen and about 10 per cent of oxygen, and from 
which sulphide of carbon extracts a yellow crystalline body, SjHN, 
which yields, by the assumption of 3 atoms of water, hyposulphite of 
ammonia, lie has, moreovei-, communicated his views respecting the 
products of the action of ammonia upon chlorides, anhydrous sul¬ 
phuric acid, &c. His conjectures, that many of these products 
which have hitherto been considered as true compounds are mixtures, 
and his statement respecting the substances of w-hich they are likely 
to consist, cannbt well be given in abstract, w^e must therefore refer 
to the original paper. 

Compounds containing; Pliospliorus and NItrogren. —Gladstone(5) 
has examined several compounds containing phosphorus and nitrogen. 


(1) Arcb. Pharm. [2] XLIV, 35. 

(2) Compare the Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 299. 

(3) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVIIl, 129. 

(4) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 557. (5) Chem. Soc. Qu. 3. II, 121. 
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On saturating pentachloridc of ]ihos])horus (rCl5) with diy aninio- 
niacal gas, a white powder is formed, containing chloride of ainino- 
niuni, chlorophosphide of nitrogen, and a peculiar substance which, 
when washed for some time with hot water, splits up into ehloride 
of ammonium, and a white, insoluble powder, free from ehlo- 
rine. Wohler and Liebig considered the latter as rH2N30^, 
Gerhardt ascribed to it the formula PII3N3O3, and called it 
pJtosphamide{\). Gladstone found that the best method of pre])aring 
this substance is to free the white body obtained from pentachloridc 
of phosphorus by ammoniacal gas, from chlorophosphide of nitrogen 
by exhaustion with ether, or boiling with w’atcr, w'hen the chloro- 
phosj>hido of nitrogen is volatilised with the aqueous vapour, and to 
maintain the residue in olnillition with w'ater for five or six Incurs, 
until a w'ashed and dried specimen on heating ceases to give a sub¬ 
limate of chloride of ammonium. The substance thus prepared is 
insoluble in alcohol, oil of turpentine, and water; Avhen boiled with 
the latter it is decomposed slowly into phosphoric acid and ammonia, 
and more rapidly in the presence of a caustic alkali; it undergoes the 
same decomposition when heated with sulphuric acid, the solution 
becoming dark-coloured. When fused^pwith caustic potassa, it yields 
ammonia and phosphate of potassa ; w'hen heated alone, ammojiia is 
evolved and a compound formed which will be presently discussed; 
when heated in the moist state, ammonia is disengaged, and meta- 
phosphoric acid remaids behind ; the latter decomposition, however, 
is never })erfect, as a dark-coloured insoluble substance is alwa5's lc>ft 
behind. It is not acted xipon by boiling nitric acid, or a boiling 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. Gladstone found that the 
substance, prepared as above, and dried at 100°, contained from 30- !• 
to 32*0 per cent of phosphorus, 3 3 to 3‘6 of hydrogen, 27*3 to 27*7 


of nitrogen, which numbers correspond most nearly to the formula 
P2ll6N40g (theory 32*3 per cent P; 3*0 II ; 28*3 N ; 3G'4 O) ;• he 
considers however the formula PIlgNjO^ as more probable. Accord¬ 
ing to the latter, the calculated numbers are 31-1 per cent P; 2*9 H ; 


27*2 N ; 38-8 O. 


On heating this substance, ammonia is disengaged, and a compound 
remains behind, which Gerhardt termed biphosphamide, and which he 
considered as composed according to the formula PNOg* The decom¬ 
position is the same if the substance be heated rapidly in atmospheric 
airp'oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic acid or ammonia, to a faint red-heat ; 
it is most advantageous-, however, to heat it with the exclusion of 
oxygen. A greyish-white powder remains, amounting, in various 
exjieriments, to 8*34, ii‘6’7, 83*6, 82*7 per cent of the substance 
employed, and in which Gladstone found 38 8 per cent of phos¬ 
phorus and 16*3 per cent, of nitrogen; the formula PNOf, requires 


(1) Compare the Annual Report for 1847 and 1848,1, 451. 
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37‘2 per cent P, 16-3 N and 46-5 O, the formula PgNjOg 39-0 P, 
17‘1 N and 43*9 O. In the conversion of PHgNgOg intoPNOg, the re¬ 
sidue should amount to 83‘5 per cent, in the conversion of P 2 HeN 40 g 
into PgNgOg, to 82'9 per cent of the substance employed. Gladstone 
considers the formula PNOg as the more probable. This compound 
is insoluble in the ordinary solvents; it remains unaltered by boiling 
with caustic potassa; by fusion with hydrate of potassa, ammonia is 
disengaged;, and phosphate of potassa foi-med. When the substance 
is boiled with sulphuric acid, decomposition ensues, the liquid is 
blackened, and some sulphurous acid disengaged. It is not decom¬ 
posed by boiling nitric acid, but by fusion with nitre; it fuses at a 
full red-heat, and solidifies on cooling to a black vitreous mass ; when 
heated in the moist state, it yields phosphoi’ic acid and ammonia, the 
decomposition is, however, not perfect. It is not changed by heating 
in chlorine, or with iodine or sulphur; when heated in pure hydro- 
sulphuric acid, it assumes a dark semi-fused and tough appearance. 
When heated in hydrogen, it evolves ammonia, and afterwards white 
vapours of phosphoric or phosphorous acid, together with sponta- 
ricwiinl^ inflammable ])hosphorcttcd hydrogen, while a red subli¬ 
mate (apparently impure oici|d(^ of phosphorus, and frequently some 
water are formed. In one expeiament no sublimate, nor phosphoretted 
hydx’ogen, but much phosjjhoric acid and water were formed. A dark 
brown residue was obtained in this experiment, which withstood the 
action of hydrogen. 

If the com])ound termed phosphamide (comp. p. 176) is heated 
very slowly with free access of atmospheric air, a disengagement of 
ammonia commences at about 150°, accompanied by an inci’ease in 
the weight of the substance; both phenomena continue for some 
time between 150° and 250°; a dark coloured substance is formed, 
which is decomposed by water into a soluble and an insoluble portion; 
the latter is identical with the substance just above descx’ibed. In 
one experiment, in which but little of the latter compound was formed, 
the increase of weight, produced by the absorption of oxygen, not¬ 
withstanding the disengagement of ammonia, amounted to 22’8 per 
cent. The solution of the portion soluble in water contained only a 
trace of free acid, and yielded on evaporation a crystalline mass, 
consisting principally of phosphate of ammonia. . 

In conclusion, Gladstone discusses the remarks made by Gerhardt 
respecting the substance which H. Hose named phosphide of nitr<^i 2 n, 
and considered as composed according to the formula NgP; he finds no 
sufficient reason for doubting the correctness of the latter formula. 

Masneslum.—Chodnew(l) has instituted some researches on 
nitrate of magnesia, and confirmed, in the most important points, 

(l) Petersb. Acad. Bull. VIII, 137; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 241 ; J. Pr. Cheni. 
XLIX, 107. 
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Magne. the earlier statements of Graham, which were disputed by Ein- 
brodt(l). MgO, NO5 + 6 HO crystallises, according to Chodnew, 
in rhombic prisms the angles of which measure 122 ° 30' and 
57° 30'; it is very deliquescent, dissolves in considerable quantity in 
alcohol of O'795 sp. gr. at 20°, more easily on the application of 
heat; loses by protracted exposure over sulphuric acid, 4 equivalents 
of water and 5 at from 120° to 245°, and parts with the last atom 
only at a higher temperature, when some nitric acid is simultaneously 
liberated and decomposed. The residue then contains, besides an¬ 
hydrous nitrate of magnesia, an insoluble basic salt, 3 MgO, NO 5 . 
Chodnew did not succeed in preparing a double-salt of nitrate of 
magnesia and nitrate of ammonia. 

i.aiitbaniuni. ntdymium.— Marignac, in continuation of his 
former experiments ( 2 ) on the equivalent of cerium, has also endea¬ 
voured to determine the atomic weights of the metals associated with it, 
namely, of lanthanium and didymium(3). Oxide of cerium may be 
obtained pure, by heating'the mixture of the three oxides first with 
diluted, and afterwards with concenti'atcd nitric acid which ex¬ 
tracts the last traces of lanthanium and didymium. The oxides of 
these two metals may be likewise purifie^froni cerium, by evaporating 
the solution obtained by dilute nitric ^d, igniting the residue, and 
treating this with nitric acid, diluted with at least 200 times its 
w'eight of water. The separation of the oxides of lanthanium and 
didymium is far more difficult. Marignac first had recourse to 
Mosandcr’s method, which is based upon tlie fact, that a solution of 
the sulphates of both oxides saturated at from 5° to 6 °, when heated to 
about 30°, deposits the sulphate of lanthanium, while the sulphate of 
didymium is almost entirely retained in solution at this temperature. 
The sulphate of lanthanium may be obtained colourless by repeatedly 
being subjected to this process j the sulphate of didymium, freed 
as much as possible by this method from the lanthanium-salt, was 
still farther purified ; the darker coloured crystals were collected and 
re-crystallised, and this process was frequently repeated.(4) Marignac 


(1) Comp. Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 303. 

(2) Comp. Annual Report for 1847 and 1848,1, 303. 

f3) Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 21 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 306 ; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 329; 
together with the investigation on cerium, Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVIl, 209; J. Pr. 
"ChEm. XLVIII, 406 ; Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 437, (in abstr.). 

■(4) II. Watts, who has published a synopsis of the various methods for the separa- 
tiot cerium, lanthanium and didymium, states that by slowly crystallising an acid 
solution containing little sulphate of lanthanium, and more sulphate of didymium, pick¬ 
ing oiit the rose-coloured crystals (containing didymium), and the violet ones (contain¬ 
ing lajthanium and didymium), adding the solution of the latter to the mother.liquor 
and refeating the process, the whole of the ■ didymium may be finally separated by 
crystallifetion, and a solution of pure sulphate of lanthanium thus obtained. In addition, 
he briefly states that the oxides of lanthanium and didymium may be perfectly separated 
fromoxidAnf cerium by boiling the mixture of the oxides (obtained from the-nitric 
acid 8olutim\hy evaporating to dryness), with a solution of chloride of ammonium; the 
portion that I® first dissolved contains but little didymium. (Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 140.) 
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was not successful in detecting other methods for the separation of 
these substances. (When a strongly ignited mixture of the oxides 
of lanthanium and cerium is allowed to remain for a long time at the 
ordinary temperature, in eontact with much water, containing an 
insufficient amount of nitric acid for their perfect solution, the oxide 
of lanthanium Will be dissolved by preference ; a solution of the mixed 
oxalates of lanthanium and didymium in dilute hydrochloric acid 
deposits the didymium-salt first on evaporation ; both of these methods 
afford, however,, very incomplete means of separation.)—The sulphate 
of lanthanium forms small colourless crystals, apparently hexagonal 
prisms, terminated by hexagonal pyramids, which are, however, the 

combination ooP.ooPco. P.mPcxJof the rhombic system (oo P : 
ooP = 119°30'; at the termination the two inclinations P:P=142°, 

the four inclinations P: m P oo = 14.2° 20'); this salt contains 3 
atoms of water. — The sulphate of didymium crystallises with facility 
in lustrous, monoclinometric crystals of a dark rose-red colour 
(0 P : ooPoo= 118° 8 '; 4- P :+‘P = 54° 12';-P :-P = 78° 48';-|- 
P •-P = 143° 49'; 0 P: + P:=110° 3'; OP; —P = 125° 20'; OP: 
-h Pob = 138° 49'; 0 P : — P oo = 155° 40'; twin crystals; planes 
of combination parallel tb P oo ; cleavage parallel to 0 P) ; it also 
ci'ystalliscs with 3 atoms of water,—By determining the quantity 
of chloride of barium requisite for the decomposition of a weighed 
amount of the sulphate, Marignac found for the equivalent of 
lanthanium as a mean 47*04. Rammelsberg had found it to be 
= 44*7, Mosander =4C*4, and Hermann, disregarding an admix¬ 
ture of didymium, = 48. The equivalent of didymium is found 
by Marignac to be 49*6 ; he considers this number as a lower limit, 
because an admixture of lanthanium would tend to lower the equi¬ 
valent of didymium. 

Ainmlnlum.—According to J. S. Muspratt(l), the precipitate 
produced by carbonate of ammonia in a solution of alum contains 
carbonic acid and has the formula 3 Alj O 3 , 2 CO 2 + 16 HO. 

The observation that fhe solution of cubic alum deposits, upon 
heating, basic sulphate of alumina, and that the filtrate then yields, on 
crystallisation, only octahedral alum, ‘has led Persoz(2) to the con¬ 
clusion that cubic'and octahedral alum ai*e not identical in compo¬ 
sition, but that the former contains more alumina. 

According to Laurent(3), the crystalline salt, formed upon 
addition of alum to hot concentrated sulphuric acid, Contains no 
alkali, but is composed according to the formula SO^alf H^, al repre¬ 
senting the equivalent of aluminium, in accordance with the assump¬ 
tion of alumina as al O. 

(1) Chera, Soc. Qu. J. II, 216; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 120; Lanr. andGerh. 
C. B. 1819, 242. 

(2) Loc. cit. 191. (3) Loc. cit. 153. 
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Titanium.-— The copper-coloured cubes, frequently formed in 
smelting furnaces, which have hitherto been, generally regarded as 
metallic titanium, are, according to Wohler’s(l) investigation, a com¬ 
bination of cyanide of titanium with nitride of titanium, TiCgN+ 
3 TigN. On heating them in dry chlorine, besides liquid bichloride 
of titanium, a very volatile body is formed, which sublimes in small 
sulphur-yellow crystals, and is a combination of bichloride of titanium 
with chloride of cyanogen. On heating the powdered cubes to redness 
in a porcelain tube in a current of aqueous vapour, and passing the 
resulting hydrogen through cold watei’, the latter absorbs ammonia 
and hydrocyanic acid; if the cubes arc employed for this experiment 
in an undivided state, the resulting titanic acid retains the form of 
rounded cubes which arc, however, aggregations of small crystals of 
the form of anatase. The cubes \^ich were examined contained 
about 1 per cent of graphite, which is evidently an unimportant 
admixture. When mixed in the form of powder with the oxides of 
copper, lead, or mercury, and heated, they burn with violent deflagra¬ 
tion, and the oxides are reduced; when mixed in the form of powder 
with chlorate of potassa, and heated, they exhibit the same phenome¬ 
non. W’ohler considers it certain that the formation of these cubes 
has some connection with the production of cyanide of potassium in 
smelting furnaces, a fact that has been frequently observed. A mixture 
of anhydrous ferrocyanidc of potassium and titanic acid maintained, in 
a closed crucible, for moi*e than an hour at the fusing temperature of 
nickel, yielded a brown, unfused, porous mass, from which only traces 
of cyanide of potassium were extracted by water, and which, when 
magnified 300 times, was found to consi.st of metallic iron and a net¬ 
work of copper-coloured, highly lustrous, fine short prisms. When 
the mass was treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, a brown 
powder remained behind, which was a mixture, of copper-coloured 
needles and carbon, and comjjorted itself very similarly to the pow¬ 
dered cubes. Wohler confirmed Zincken’s statement, that the 
cubes are volatile at a very high temperature; when maintained for 
an hour at the temperature of fusing nickel, they exhibited feeble 
signs of volatility. 

The copper-coloured substance, considered to, be pure titanium, 
which was first obtained by H. Rose from the ammonio-chloride of 
titanium, and which can be prepared, according to Liebig’s method, 
by heating ^his compound' in ammoniacal gas, is nitride of titanium 
TigNg; its colour is more copper-red, while that of the above-named 
cubes has a strong tint of yellow. When heated with hydrate of 

(1) Ann. Ch. Phartn. LXXIII, 34 ; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXIX, 166; 3erl. Acad. 
Ber. }849, 244, (in abstr.); Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 401 ; Chem. Soc. Qn. J. II, 352 ; 
Chem. Gaz. 1850, 73; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVIII, 382; Compt. Rend,. XXIX, 505; 
Instit. 1849, 353. 
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potassa^ or exposed to a red-heat in aqueous vapour, it disengages 
ammonia abundantly; and when heated in chlorine it burns, forming 
chloride of titanium, but it does not yield when exposed in that gas, 
even in intimate admixture with carbon, any crystals of cyano-chloride 
of titanium. There are, besides the above, two other combinations 
of nitrogen with titanium; they all exhibit, like the cubes, the pecu¬ 
liar phenomenon of undergoing violent combustion when heated to 
redness, in the pulverised state, together with easily reducible metallic 
oxides. Nitride of titanium, of the formula TiN, is produced by 
exposing titanic acid at a high red-heat to a current of dry ammo- 
niacal gas, and allowing it to cool therein ; it is a dark-violet powder 
with a copper-coloured tint, like the powder of sublimed indigo.—The 
nitride of titanium TigNg is formed by submitting the compound 
TijNg to a high red-heat in a Current of dry hydrogen and allowing 
it to cool therein; a portion of the nitrogen goes off as ammonia even 
below a red-heat ; if the copper-coloured nitride of titanium is 
employed in lustrous scales, the new compound is obtained in beau¬ 
tiful brass-yellow, almost golden-coloured, laminsc of a highly metallic 
lustre; when in the form of powder it is bronze-coloured and of 
metallic lustre. The same compound is perhaps produced by heating 
titanic acid to redness in a current of cyanogen gas or hydrocyanic 
acid va})Our ;*in both cascs'a substance of metallic lustre is obtained 
in intimate admixture with charcoal. 

Wohler obtained pure metallic titanium according to the method 
previously employed by Berzelius, by heating titano-fluoride of potas¬ 
sium with potassium ; the cooled mass was washed with a large 
quantity of lukewarm water and dried. Metallic titanium is a dark 
grey amorphous powder which, when magnified 100 times is found 
to consist of iron-coloured concretions of metallic lustre; it does not 
become copper-coloured even by pressure. When heated in air—for 
instance, when thrown into a flame—it burns with brilliancy; it ignites 
instantaneously, when heated in oxygen gas, or when exposed to a 
high temperature with minium or protoxide of copper. Its combus¬ 
tion in chlorine-gas is just as brilliant; it is not however acted upon 
by the latter gas at the common temperature. It decomposes water 
at 100°; when it is heated with hydrochloric acid, a lively evolution 
of hydrogen ensues, and a colourless solution is obtained containing 
probably TiCl. 

The following is the method given by Wohler(l) for the prepara¬ 
tion of pure titanic acid, free from iron. Very finely divided rutile 
is fused with twice its weight of carbonate of potassa, in a platinum 
crucible, placed inside a hessian crucible; the powdered mass is 


(1) Nachr. d. Gesellsch. d. Wissenseb. zu Gottingeu, Dec. 1849t 169; . Instit. 
1850, 46; Ami. Cb. Phys. [3] XXIX, 185. 
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dissolved, in a'*platinum dish, in dilute hydrofluoric acid, when 
titanO-fluoride of potassium soon begins to ■ separate; the solu ¬ 
tion is heated to ebullition, with the addition of more water, if neces¬ 
sary, until the salt is redissoved, it is then filtered while boiling hot, 
in which process glass vessels may be employed, if the presence of an 
excess of hydrofluoric acid has been avoided. The salt that separates 
upbn cooling is filtered off, washed a few times with cold water, 
pressed between bibulous paper, and purified by re-crystallisation 
from boiling water; when dried, it forms a lamellar mass, of nacreous 
lustre, similar to cholesterin. From its hot aqueous solution, snow- 
like titanate of ammonia is precipitated by ammonia, which is easily 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, and becomes incandescent by ignition, 
being converted into pure titanic acid. Titano-fluoride of potassium 
exhibits the jieculiarity of not bein^ immediately precipitated from 
its cold aqueous solution by ammonia, while it is perfectly precijii- 
tated by the aid of heat. From the mother-liquor, obtained in the 
preparation of the above salt, dilute ammonia, when not added in 
excess, precipitates immediately the whole of the sesqiiioxide of iron, 
together with only a very small quantity of titanic acid ; the liquid, 
filtered immediately—as otherwise the titanic acid would separate 
after a short time, even at the common temperature—is then heated 
to ebullition, when the whole of the titanic acid will he pi'ecipitated 
as the pure ammonia-salt.—This method for the preparation of 
pure titanic acid, is also applicable for titaniferous iron. The mass 
formed by fusion with carbonate of potassa is dissolved in dilute 
hydrofluoi’ic aeid which leaves the greater portion of iron behind, as 
sesquioxide. When the principal amount of titano-fluoride of potas¬ 
sium has crystallised out, and is purified by re-crystallisation, the 
mother-liquors containing iron are mixed with chlorine-water or a 
hypochlorite, to conA'crt the iron into the higher oxide, and then 
treated as above. Wohler considers it probable that a method for 
the quantitative analysis of titaniferous iron ores may be founded 
upon the above process. 

Also Demoly(l) has instituted researches upon titanium and its 
compounds. He endeavoured to prepare pure bichloride of titanium 
by passing dry chlorine over a mixture ol‘ equal weights of powdered 
rutile and charcoal, condensing the vapours that are formed, by means 
of a succession of receivers, purifying the more volatile distillate from 
sesquichloride of iron, an excess of chlorine and terchloride of silicium, 
by repeated rectification over mercury and potassium, passing am¬ 
monia-gas into the rectified liquid, decomposing the compound of 
bichloride of titanium and ammonia, that separates, by heating it 
in an atmosphere of ammonia, and treating the resulting body with 


(1) Laiir. andGcrh. C. R. 1849, 32.%. 
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dry chlorine. lOQ parts of the bichloride of titanium thus prepared, 
boiling at 135°, gave 38*4; 34*4; 34*8 of titanic acid, and 288*5 j 
289*8 ; 289*2 of chloride of silver, from which determinations Demoly 
has deduced the number 28 as the equivalent of titanium.—Demoly 
distinguishes two modifications of titanic acid: true titanic acid TiOg 
and metatitanic acid TijOg. The former is obtained by precipitation 
of its solution in mineral acids, as a gelatinous precipitate, soluble in 
acids j when desiccated in dry air, until it ceases to lose in weight, it 
contains 26 per cent of water (3 Ti02 + 5 HO); when dried in vacuo, 
nr at 140°, it contains only 7 per cent of water (according to Demoly 
Ti 30 g + 2H0), and is then insoluble in acids, and similar in every 
respect to metatitanic acid. Titanic acid, when heated, passes over 
into metatitanic acid ; in this conversion the substance becomes incan¬ 
descent. The soluble titanates<fcrystallise with facility; they are pre¬ 
cipitated from their solutions by alcohol and by the salts of potassa, 
soda, or ammonia. Titanatc of potassa, obtained by boiling gela¬ 
tinous titanic acid w*ith an excess of potassa, or by igniting meta- 
titanates with an excess of potassa, crystallises w*ith facility in colour¬ 
less prisms of the formula KO, TiOj + 4 HO ; it is very soluble, attracts 
moisture rapidly from the air, and has a strong alkaline reaction. 
Titanate of soda, obtained in the same manner, and possessing similar 
properties, is a white salt of the formula NaO, TiOg-t-d-IIO.—Meta¬ 
titanic acid separates in small lustrous laminse, on saturating anhy¬ 
drous bichloride of titanium with carbonate of bai’yta, adding at once 
a large quantity of water (so as to produce a sudden increase of tem¬ 
perature), and then beating to ebullition ; it is obtained in the amor- 
)jhous state by heating common titanic acid, or it is precipitated, by 
boiling, from its solution in sulphuric acid; it is insoluble in acids, 
with the exception of concentrated sulphuric acid, and exhibits no 
incandescence when heated. The acid, precipitated by boiling from 
the solution in sulphuric acid, and dried at 140°, or in a dry vacuum, 
has the formula TigOQ-j-2HO (with 12 per cent of water). The 
metatitanates do not crystallise, and are insoluble. A potassa-salt 
KO, Ti 30 g-J -2 HO is obtained by precipitating the hydrochloric acid 
solution of titanic acid by carbonate of potassa; it is converted, by 
the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid, into an acid salt KO, 
2 Ti 30 g -|-2 HO. Baryta and soda form different salts in a similar 
manner.—Bichloride of titanium is gradually converted, by exposure 
to moist air, into a gelatinous mass, from which, by solution in water 
and proper evaporation, a crystalline substance of the formula 
TiClg-pS HO may be obtained, which rapidly attracts moisture from 
the air, and becomes, by exposure in vacuo over sulphuric acid, 
TiCljj-f-2 HO.—In conclusion, Demoly mentions a combination of 
bichloride of titanium with ether, TiClj + 2 C^HgO, which is crystal¬ 
line, easily soluble in an excess of ether and is decomposed by water ; 
and lastly, a crystalline combination of the bichloride with alcohol 
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TiClj + 2 C 4 Hg 02 , which is very deliquescent^ and likewise decomposed 
by water. 

Tungsten. funRCitic Acid.— Laurent(l) has endeavoured to 
complete his former statements(2) on tungstic acid by pointing out the 
characters of distinction of the modification termed by hinji paratung- 
stic acid, and giving, a synoptical view of the formula of the salts of 
this acid. The properties that distinguish paratungstic from tungstic 
acid are these : Its soluble salts give no precipitate on addition of very 
small quantities of nitric acid or very dilute hydrochloric acid; the in¬ 
soluble paratungstates of magnesia, protoxide of zinc, copjier, and other 
oxides, dissolve in a small quantity of water when a few drops of 
dilute nitric acid are added; the addition of an excess of ammonia 
does not convert paratungstates of potassa or soda into tungstates, 
on the contrary, a salt is always •formed of the composition of 
W^Ojo, nitrate of magnesia, or zinc, dissolved in am¬ 

monia, give }>recipitates wdth paratungstates and none with tung¬ 
states j ammoniacal nitrate of silver yields with paratungstates a crys¬ 
talline precipitate, whilst it produces no turbidity in tungstates; para¬ 
tungstic acid has the px'opcrty of forming basic salts which restore 
the blue colour to reddened litmus, and the composition of which may 
nevertheless be expressed by the formula RO, WO^ + xWOg. 

ciiromlum.—It had been stated by Mitscherlich(3) that anhy¬ 
drous bichromate of potassa was obtained crystallised, as a deej) red- 
coloured salt, by mixing bichromate of potassa with nitric acid. 
Bothe(4) has observed, that upon the cooling of a solution of bichro¬ 
mate of potassa in ordinary nitric acid, prepared at 60°, two salts 
cr 3 ^ 8 tallise out, which may be easily separated by mechanical means; 
terchromatc of potassa appears in perfectly formed deep-red prisms of 
pearly lustre, which may be purified by recrystallisation, but do not 
again form such w'ell-defined crystals as were obtained in the first 
crystalhsation from the nitric acid solution. Botbe confirms the 
formula KO, 3 CrO, for this salt. The crystals have the sp. gr. 3'613, 
blacken gradually on exposure to the air, and fuse at from 145° to 150°. 
According to Naumann’s measurements, the crystals are combina¬ 
tions of the monoclinometric system, oo P. (ooPoo) . (2 Poo) . -f P. 
(ooP2) . (Poo); principal axis : clinodiagonal: orthodiagonal =0'985 • 
1 : 2’370; angle of the two first =79°; in the clinodiagonal principal 
section ooP : ooP = 135° O', (2 P oo) : (2 P oo) = 101° 30',-|-P: 
-1-P=144° 10'. 

enromate of copper-Potassa.—According to Knop, jun.(5), the 
chromate of copper-potassa, KO, CrOg -f 3 CuO, 2 CrOg + 3 HO or. 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 157 ; Instit. 1849, 266; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 232. 

(2j Comp. Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 310. 

(3) Lehrbuch der Chemie, II, 4 edition, 759. 

(4) J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 184. ^5) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 52. 
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perhaps more coiTe'ctly, KO, CrOg + 2 (CuO, CrOg) + CuO, HO + 
3 HO, is formed by pouring a solution of bichromate of potassa'over 
freshly precipitated hydrate of protoxide of copper. It is a pure 
bright-yellow powder, glistening in the sunlight, and consisting of 
microscopic, translucent, six-sided tables. It is likewise formed by 
mixing a solution of sulphate of copper with an excess of a solution 
of bichromate of potassa and then adding gradually caustic potassa. 
The precipitate produced is at fifst light, but becomes afterwards 
crystalline and darker. The salt is very nearly insoluble in water; 
it dissolves in caustic ammonia and its carbonate with a deep yellow 
colour, the warm saturated solution deposits upon cooling a salt in 
very brilliant .green prisms of golden-yellow opalescence, which appears 
to be the chromate of copper-ammonia, which Malaguti prepared in 
another manner. 

According to Sugden Evans(l), the yellowish-brown precipitate 
produced by chromate of potassa in solution of copper, contains, even 
after perfect edulcoration, chromate of potassa, which may be ex¬ 
tracted by hot water after the compound has been ignited. He 
found a well-washed precipitate of this description to contain 40‘6 
per cent of protoxide of copper, 54’6 of chromic acid, 1’7 of potassa, 
and 3-] of water. 

Uranium.—For the preparation of uranium-compounds on the large 
scale, A. Patera(2) proposes roasting the finely-crushed pitch-blende- 
ore, intimately mixed with half its w^eight of caustic lime, for several 
hours at a dark red-heat in a reverberatory furnace, the mixture being 
repeatedly stirred ; mixing with water, extracting the sesquioxidc of 
uranium with sulphuric acid, removing the copper and antimony from 
the feebly acid solution by metallic iron, and then precipitating the 
basic sulphate of protoxide of uranium by addition of an excess of 
water, and' separating the precipitate rapidly from the supernatant 
liquid; it may be freed from an admixture of basic salt of sesquioxidc 
of iron by re-solution in the smallest possible amount of sulphuric 
acid .'ind re-precipitation by water. 

Arsenic. Arseniates. —^Wc abstract the following from an investi¬ 
gation on the arseniates by Kotschoubey(3) :—The double-salt of 
potassa and soda has, according to‘this chemist, the formula NaO, 
KO, HO, AsOg + 18 HO.—He stated that the following lime-salts 
may be prepared: 3 CaO, HO, AsOg -f 3 HO, by adding neutral arse- 

niate of soda drop by drop to chloride of calcium and drying the crystal¬ 
line precipitate in the water-bath; 3 CaO, HO, AsOg -i-3 HO, by careful 
addition of chloride of calcium to arseniate of soda and desiccation of the 
precipitate at 100°; 3 CaO, AsOs -f 3 HO, by mixing arseniate of potassa 

(1) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 218. 

(2) Wien. Acad. Ber. May, 1849, 353. 

(3) Petersb. Acad. Rull. VIII, 129; J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 182.' 
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with ammonia and adding chloride of calcium j 2 CaO, NH40,A80f, 
+12 HO, by addition of ammonia to a solution of the neutral lime- 
salt in hydrochloric or nitric acid: this salt may likewise be ob¬ 
tained from a mixture of chloride of ammonium, arseniate of soda, 
and chloride of calcium, as a crystalline salt,, becoming 2 CaO, 
NH4O, As05-(-2 ho, at 125°; CaO, 2 HO, AsOg-l-HO, is obtained, 
by solution of the neutral salt in excess of arsenic acid and evapora¬ 
tion, in lamellar crystals that are Altered on exposure to air; 6 CaO, 
A8O5-I-6 HO was formed after some time in a dilute solution, con¬ 
taining arseniate of soda and an excess of chloride of calcium, as an 
amorphous mass, becoming anhydrous at 120°.—The baryta-salts 
investigated by him are: 2 BaO, HO, A 8 O 5 + 2 HO (dj'ied at 100°), 
obtained by addition of chloride of barium to a hot solution of 
arseniate of soda, in white scales of silky lustre, slightly soluble in 
acids in the cold, but easily soluble in them ■ when heated; 2 BaO, 
NH4O, AsOj-f 4 HO, prepared by addition of ammonia to a solution 
of the foregoing salt in acids.—The strontia-salt, 2 SrO, HO, AsOg 
-I- 3 HO, is soluble in acetic acid, very easily soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, and is decomposed by hot water, foi’ming a soluble acid salt and 
a'basic salt. The precipitate, obtained by the gradual addition of an 
aqueous solution of arsenic acid to acetate of magnesia, or by adding 
neutral arseniate of soda to sulphate of magnesia, is, according to 
Kotschoubey, 2 MgO, HO, AsOj-flS IIO. 

Bouble Arsenlates. —When arseniate of magnesia-ammonia, from 
which the water and ammonia have been expelled by heat, is mixed 
in proper proportions with an alkaline carbonate and ignited, there is 
formed, according to H. llosc(l), an insoluble compound which 
contains 1 equivalent of arsenic acid to 2 of earth and 1 of alkali, which 
is however as difficult to obtain pure (chiefly on account of the 
decomposing action of the water in washing it) as the cofresponding 
compound of phosphoric acid (compare page 157). Neither the 
experiments with arseniate of magnesia-potassa nor those upon 
arseniate of magnesia-soda furnished the insoluble double-salt in its 
pure state. 

Terlodlde of Arsenic. —Gdpel(2) has made some experiments upon 
the best method of preparing iodide of arsenic, Asig. He found it 
to be as follows —2 drachms of iodine and 1 drachm of finely-pow¬ 
dered arsenic, are mixed and maintained in fusion for some time in a 
digesting flask upon a sandbath at as low a temperature as possible; 
the mixture when cool is treated with 4 ounces of cold alcohol, the 
solution is poured oflF from the residual arsenic, its colour reduced to 
a wine-yellow by subjection to a current of arsenietted hydrogen, and 
then evaporated immediately, at a temperature not exceeding 50°, 
until it crystallises. With respect to the method proposed by 


(1) Loc. cit, 157. 


(2) Arch, Pharm. [2] LX, 129. 
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Meurer{l), of passing arsenietted hydrogen into an alcoholic solution 
of iodine, Gopel states that the former may contain free hydrogen 
without injury to the process, and that the treatment with the gas 
should be interrupted when the liquid becomes of a pale wine-yellow 
colour; he found that the chocolate-brown powder, deposited after too 
long a treatment of the liquid with arsenietted hydrogen, was com¬ 
posed according to the formula Asl. 

Antrmony.— According to Stfohl(2), terchloride of antiiftony 
forms with hyposulphite of soda and water, slowdy in the cold, and 
rapidly at the boiling temperature, a beautiful crimson precipitate 
which he considers to be SbS^ -f SbOg, and the formation of which he 
explains by the following decomposition, 2 SbCIg + S (NaO, SgOg)^- 
6 110 = (SbSa-f SbOg) +3 (NaO, SO 3 ) + 6 HCl. To obtain this com¬ 
pound pure, Strohl recommends the following proportions, 60 of crys¬ 
tallised hyposulphite of soda, 50 of solid terchloride of antimony, and 
500 of water. This substance, which Strohl calls antimony-cinnabar, 
retains its colour when exposed to air and light; when heated it 
becomes darker and fuses to a black mass.—Pettcnkofer(3) had 
prepared this compound pieviously according to instructions given to 
him by Unger, and observed that in its production abundance of 
sulphurous acid is disengaged, even when an excess of hyposulphite 
of soda is avoided; according to this, the reaction given by Strohl 
cannot be correct. He also found that the antimony-cinnabar thus 
prepared contained considerable quantities of terchloride of antimony. 

A paper by Derouen(4) on kermes, and the best method of pre- 
j)aring it, does not appear to us to need any abstract. Berouen 
regards kermes as hydrated tcrsulj)hide of antimony, and believes that 
its production is always accompanied by the formation of a combina¬ 
tion of tersulphide of antimony w ith an alkaline sulphide, which is 
decomposed by the carbonic acid of the air, or by another acid. 

According to Laroque(5), the terchloride of antimony, prepared 
by treating the crude tereulphide of antimony with an excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and applying heat, evaporating the solution and dis¬ 
tilling, is then free from arsenic, because the tersulphide of arsenic 
contained in the solution is separated, in the distillation, before the ter- 
chloridc of antimony passes over. The hydrochloric acid that vola- 
tises first in the distillation, contains, according to Laroque, only 
little terchloride of antimony, but the whole of the tersulphide of 
arsenig; the terchloride of antimony that passes over aftei’wards^ is 
free from arsenic, if the receiver has been changed at the proper 
.time. 

(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 326. 

(2) J. Phann. [3] XVI, II. 

(.3) Dingl. Pol. J. CXIll. 215. 

(4) J. Pharm. [3] XV, 5 ; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 131. 

(5) J. Pharm. [3] XV, 161; Chein. Gaz. 1849, 436. 
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Tellurium. —Hartuiig-Schwarzkopif(1) found, contrary to what 
has hitherto been known, that amorphous tellurium, obtained by pre¬ 
cipitation of a solution of tellurous acid by means of sulphurous acid, 
did not dissolve in concentrated nitric acid, and that the two bodies 
had no action upon each other, even wheri heat is long continued. 

Tin. —In the analysis of Banka tin (containing 99*961 per cent of tin, 
0*006 of copper, 0*014 of lead, and 0*019 of iron), Mulder(2), who 
estiriaated the tin as binoxide, and used as equivalent of this metal 
the number 58*824, determined by Berzelius, obtained an excess of 
tin. He considers that the equivalent of this metal is lower than the 
above number; from 100 of pure tin«iie obtained, in one experiment, 
127*56, Vlaanderen 127*56 and 127*43 of binoxide of tin ; from 
these results Mulder fixes the equivalent of tin at 58 (100 of tin 
should then yield 127*59 of binoxide.) 

Eicad.—Bolley(3) designates as spongy lead, the metal obtained 
in the following manner. Sulphate of lead, mixed to a paste with 
water, spread an inch thick upon a zinc plate, covered with another 
zinc plate, and immersed in the upper portion of a solution of chloride 
of sodium, not perfectly saturated, is converted after the lapse of 
a few days into a coherent soft mass of lead, which may be freed from 
the solution of salt contained in its interstices, by immersion in hot 
water. This mass may be converted into a solid pliable plate of lead, 
by means of a powerful press; it may be formed into models, and 
yields impressions of great sharpness. When submitted to less 
powerful pressure, the mass is easily oxidised. 

Bley(4) had stated that, by igniting nitrate of lead, a compound 
of protoxide of lead with nitrogen 2 PbO + N was formed.' Stam- 
mer(5) has arrived at the result, that the dirty yellow-red compound, 
obtained in this experiment, is only a mixture of protoxide of lead with 
red lead. 

Compounds of Protoxide of Ccad and Nltrns'en»Actds. —Th. Bro- 
meis(6) has investigated the salts produced by the action of nitrate of 
lead upon lead. These salts were prepared in such a manner that the 
solution of nitrate of lead was placed in contact with an excess of lead 
shavings, in different proportions and for different periods, principally 
at the boiling temperature. The evolution of binoxide of nitrogen, 
commencing at about 80°, becomes scarcely perceptible at a subse- 


(1) Arch. Pharm. [2] LVIII, 150. 

(2) Scheikundige Onderzoekingen V, 259 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 31; J. Pharm. [3] 
XVII, 51; Chem. Gaz. 1849, 344. 

(3) Jahrb. Pr. Pharm. XVIII, 380. 

(4) J. Pr. Chem. XXXlX, 23. 

(5) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 296. 

(6) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 38; Gerhardt’s observations on these salts, compare 
Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1850, 168. 
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quent period of the operation j the fluid assumes at first a yellow com. 
colour, and then gradually diminishes in intensity of colour, without,' *’protOTi<te 
however, becoming again perfectly colourless. It does not appear 
that any salt but that first formed can be obtained pure. All the 
salts retain their form upon ignition, excepting the one first formed, 
which fuses in its water of crystallisation. The solution of the salts 
in water, not perfectly free from air, is always turbid; their solubility 
decreases in proportion as the amount of base increases ] the salts 
•are soluble with difficulty in cold, and more easily in boiling water, 
and easily soluble in acetic acid; a concentrated solution in the latter 
solvent, exhibits, below a yellowish solution, a heavy oily liquid, 
which, by exposure to heat for some time, becomes a gummy, very 
sticky mass. Alcohol and ether precipitate these salts from their 
solutions as yellowish-white powders; nitrate of copper gives with 
them a light bluish-green precipitate, nitrate of suboxide of mercury a 
yellow ona, which becomes immediately dingy-green^ and finally 
brownish-black. The salts have an alkaline reaction. With the excep¬ 
tion of the quadri-basic nitrate, they arc all decomposed at 85°.—The 
first action of nitrate of lead upon lead produces bibasic hyponitrate 
of lead. Bromeis prepared this according to Peligot’s method, by 
boiling together equal equivalents of both substances; it crystallises 
in straw-coloured brilliant lamina;, in the form of rectangular prisms, 
with rhombic pyramids; Bromeis confirmed Peligot’s formula 
2PbO, NO^-f-llO. The salt dissolves, at the ordinary temperature, 
in 85 times its weight of water. It begins to decompose at 85°; it 
fuses, at a higher temperature, in its w'ater of crystallisation, and 
intumcsces considerably.—After the solution of nitrate of lead had 
been maintained in ebullition for several days, in contact with a large 
excess of lead, it deposited, simultaneously with a gi*een salt to be 
described presently, single, hard light-brick-red, rhombic crystals 

(cx) P : oo P = 123° ; P co : P oo = 63°; cleavage parallel to 0 P) ; 
their analysis furnished the atomic proportions 7PbO, NO^, NO-, 

3 HO.—Bromeis confirmed Peligot's statements respecting the 
orange-coloured salt 7PbO, 2NO^-l-3HO, first pi’cpared by the 
latter, and likewise produced by boiling the solution of 2 PbO, 
NO^-J-HO with lead; once in endeavouring to prepare the foregoing 
salt, an orange-coloured but more brilliant salt was obtained, the 
analysis of which led to the formula 3 PbO, N 03 -|- 4 Pb 0 , 

N 04 -f -3 no.—Bibasic nitrite of lead is produced, although in small 
quantities, by boiling a solution of 2 PbO, NO^-t-IlO for some time 
with lead ; it is deposifed, as the solution cools, upon the other salt, in 
tolerably long golden-yellow needles (twin-like contorted rectangular 
prisms, with rhombic pyramids), the composition of^hich is expressed 
formula 2 PbO, NOg + HO.—Tribasic nitrite of lead (of which 
Peligot denied the existence) is always produced, according to 
Bromeis, when the solution of the orange salt is boiled for some 
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hours with lead j when the liquid cools, it is deposited upon the sides 
of the vessel, in small needles, generally united in concentric groups, 
which arc sometimes bright red, sometimes green, and are always 
composed according to the formula 3 PbO, NO,.—Quadribasic nitrite 
of lead—which is the salt formed by the ultimate action of nitrate of 
lead %pon lead, in very dilute solutions, and was obtained flesh- 
coloured by Chevreuil, and of a faint rose-colour by Peligot—was 
also prepared by Bromeis of a light greenish-brown colour. He 
confirmed the formula 4PbO, NO,-}-HO, for this salt; the water 
escapes at a temperature above 150°. 

Iron. —Poumarede(l) states, in a paper of which only an abstract 
has been published, that zinc partly reduces the salts of protoxide of 
iron at a somewhat elevated temperature, iron being precipitated 
of its uspal colour and of the sp. gr. 7*50; protochloride of iron 
may be reduced by the vapour of zinc with the aid of coal, the iron 
thus produced assumes a dendritic form, and is sometimae obtained 
in hollow tetrahedra ; its sp. gr. is 7*84.—AugU8tine(2) has detected 
distinct cubes on the fractured surfaces of gun barrels that had been 
long in use. 

With regard to the proposals of Desfosses(3) and Prickhinger(4) 
for the preparation of aethiops martialis, and of Jonas(6) for the pre¬ 
paration of protiodide of iron, tinctura ferri iodati and tinctura ferri 
muriatici, we must refer to the original papers mentioned below. 

Cobalt.— Louyet(6) recommends the following process (the 
principle of which has been long known) for the preparation of 
protoxide of cobalt free from iron. Sulphate of cobalt, containing ses- 
quioxide of iron, is mixed with gelatinous hydrate of protoxide of 
cobalt, or partly precipitated by carbonate of soda, and maintained 
at the boiling temperature for some time. The iron is perfectly pi'e- 
cipitated by this means as the cobalt becomes dissolved in its stead. 

Louyet has found, moreover, with reference to the combination of 
protoxide of cobalt with alumina, known as Thenard^s blue, that 
a mixture of hydrate of alumina and hydrate of protoxide of cobalt, 
furnishes the blue colour only at a temperature approaching the fusing- 
point of glass, and that the mixture becomes merely black or grey 
at a red-heat, while a mixture of hydrate of alumina and phosphate, 
or arseniate of cobalt produces the blue colour even at a red-heat. 

llammelsberg(7) has made some experiments on the composition 


(1) Coinpt. Rend. XXIX, 518. (2) Dingl. Pol. J. CXII, 76. 

(3) J. Pharm. [3] XVI, 81. (4) Repert. Pharm. [3] IV, 1. 

(5) Arch. Pharm. LIX, 257. 

(6) Instit. 1849, 20^; Laur. and Gcrh. C. R. 1849, 368; J. Pr. Chem. XLVII, 402; 
Comp. Herschel’s tneibod, which is also applicable to analysis, Ann. Ch. Phys. [2] 

306* 

(7) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIIl, 93. 
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of the residue, obtained on the ignition of the hydrate, the carbonate 
and oxalate of cobalt in the air or in oxygen; he has determined the 
amount of metal it contains by reduction with hydrogen. He found the 
residue from hydrated protoxide of cobalt to contain 74*28 per cent of 
metal j that from the carbonate contained between 72*69 and 74*^^ per 
cent, and that from the oxalate between 73*62 and 74*33 per cehlf In 
these cases, therefore, 00364 = 000 , OogOg (which contains 73*46 per 
cent of cobalt) was formed. Winkelblech and Beetz, on the other 
hand, had obtained by the ignition of hydrated protoxide of cobalt, 
OogOy (which contains 75*98 per cent of cobalt) ; and the latter 
proposed that this compound should be employed for the quantita¬ 
tive determination of cobalt on account of its stability. Bammels- 
berg states that it depends upon the temperature whether C 03 O 4 or 
CogOy is formed, as a faint heat yields C 03 O 4 ; at any rate the analy¬ 
tical determinations of cobalt cannot be made with certainty from 
the residue obtained by the ignition of cobalt-precipitates, but only 
by the reduction by means of hydrogen. 

Rammelsbcrg found the sp. gi*. of cobalt, reduced by hydrogen, 
in 5 experiments to be from 8*132 to 9*495 (mean, 8*957) ; that of 
C 03 O 4 he found, ih 3 experiments, to be from 5*833 to 6*296; mean, 
6073. 

Kicicci. —The sp. gr. of nickel, reduced by hydrogen, he found to 
be 8*975 and 9*261; that of protoxide of nickel, 6*661. 

Copper.— Persoz(l) endeavours, in a long paper, to defend the 
view, that protoxide of copper must be considered as a combi¬ 
nation of suboxide of copper with oxygen, and sulphate of copper as 
(CugO) O, 2 S 03 -fAq. He endeavours, by this assumption, to 
explain a few remarkable reactions of the salts of protoxide of copper, 
and particularly the circumstance, that sulphate of protoxide of copper 
and suli)hate of potassa form, besides a double-salt of both, basic 
salts and bisulphate of potassa. According to this chemist, a basic 
sulphate of copper, 3 CuO, SO 3 -f 2 HO, is moreover formed in this 
reaction. He states that a corresponding basic chromate is produced 
by the action of neutral chromate of potassa upon sulphate of copper 
by heating, it is converted into a mixture of the compound CuO, 
Cr 20 g, and protoxide of copper, of which the former is not attacked 
by hydrochloric acid, A more perfect abstract of this paper cannot be 
given here, we must therefore refer to the original communication for 
the details of his various views; we will confine ourselves to the fact 
that Persoz recommends for the analysis of copper-salts, with the 
exception of the phosphate, that they be fused with nitx*e until the 
resulting nitrate of copper is decomposed, and that the protoxide of 


(1) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 257; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 321; J. Pr. Chem 
XLVIl, 75. J L j . . 
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Copper, copper should be deterinined, which separates upon the solution of the 
fused mass.—Kuhn(l) has endeavoured to prove the unsoundness 
of the theoretical views of Persoz. • 

Mercury. Action of the Protoehlorlde of Mercury upon the Pro. 
toxlde of Mercury. —Rouclier(2) has studied the action of proto- 
chloiHle of mercury on the yellow and the red modification of the 
protoxide of mercury, and the influence of difFcrent solvents and of 
the temperature upon the results. 

He considers the following to be the general results of his re¬ 
searches : The products of the action of the chloride upon the oxide, 
when accomplished under the influence .of heat, are always the same, 
whatever modification of the oxide, or whate%'er solvent (water or 
aleohol) for the chloride be employed; insoluble black HgCl, 2 HgO, 
which contains red protoxide, and white somewhat soluble 2 HgCl, 
HgO are formed.—In the cold, the yellow oxide always forms yellow 
HgCl, 3 HgO. The red oxide forms in the cold, with excess of 
solution of the chloride, whichever solvent be employed, black HgCl, 
2 HgO; if the oxide is present in excess, a livelier action and forma¬ 
tion of HgCl, 6 HgO + HO ensues, but only when water is employed as 
solvent. Friction has likewise some influence on ‘the nature of the 
products of the reaction; by its aid, HgCl, 4 HgO was obtained in 
the cold from red oxide. 

Rouchcr has stated moreover in what modification the protoxide of 
mercury must be assumed to exist in its various combinations 
with the protochloride. As red oxide: in HgCl, 2 HgO, small black 
laminae, produced by the continuous boiling of the oxide with an excess 
of chloride; in HgCl, 4 HgO, dark-brown laminae, formed by boiling 
the mother-liquor obtained in the treatment of the chloride with 
carbonate of potassa; in HgCl, 4 HgO, the almost amorphous body, 
formed in the cold from the chloride and red oxide, under the influ¬ 
ence of friction; in HgCl, 5 HgO, blackish-brown needles formed by 
the slow action of the chloride upon an excess of the red oxide in the 
cold; in HgCl, 6 HgO, dark-brown small laminae, formed from excess 
of the red oxide with the chloride in the cold; in HgCl, 6 HgO -f HO, 
produced in the cold from an excess of red oxide by frequent removal 
of the solution of chloride.—It exists as yellow oxide: in 2 HgCl, 
HgO, as produced by solution of the oxide in cold or hot solution 
of chloride; in HgCl, 2 HgO, precipitated, of a light-brick-red colour, 
from a solution of chloride by bicarbonate of potassa; in HgCl, 

2 HgO, as precipitated, of a purple or violet colour, by addition of 

3 or 4 volumes of solution of chloride to 1 volume of solution of a 
bicarbonate of an alkali; in HgCl, 3 HgO, precipitated, of a brick- 


(a) Aire. Ch. Pharre. LXXIII, 80. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [.1] XXVII, 353 j J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 363. 
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red colour, from an excess of boiling solution of the chloride by car¬ 
bonate of potassa; in HgCl, 3 HgO, as precipitated in light-brown 
lamin® from 1 volume of solution of the chloride by 1 volume of bicar¬ 
bonate of potassa; in Hg(]!l, 3 HgO, produced in the amorphous state 
from yellow oxide and the chloride in the cold; in HgCl, 4 HgO, brown 
laminae of golden lustre, which are deposited on the cooll% of 
a solution in which HgCl, 3 HgO, and HgCl, 3 HgO, &c., have 
been heated to ebullition; in HgCl, 4 HgO, obtained of a different 
appearance and amorphous, by exhausting HgCl, 2 HgO, and HgCl, 
3 HgO with boiling water •, in HgCl, 6 HgO, formed as an amor¬ 
phous substance by the action of an excess of the yellow oxide on the 
cbloride in fhe cold. 

Iodide of Mercury —For the pi’cparation of iodide Mf mercury, 
Dublanc(l) recommends to cover 100 grras. of mercury with 1 
kilogrm. of alcohol, to add 124 grms. of iodine, gradually in portions 
of 10 grms, and agitating between each fresh addition, until the alcohol 
becomes colourless again. After the addition of the last 4 grms. the 
alcohol remains coloured, the whole of the mercury having become 
converted into iodide. , The resulting preparation is washed with 
alcohol; it is crystalline and of a hyacintlt colour. 

Nitrate of Snboxldc of Mercury —Marlgng,c(2) and Gerhardt(3) 
have investigated tile compounds of suboxide of mercury with nitric 
acid. 

If dilute nitric acid is allowed to act upon an excess of mercury at 
a gentle heat, until the first powerful action has become more feeble, 
and the liquid, which is still powerfully acid, poured off, it deposits, 
upon cooling, crystals of neutral nitrate of suboxide of mercury. The 
formula Hg^O, NO--f 2 HO, assigned to these crystals by C. G. 
Mitschcrlich, has been confirmed by Marignac and Gerhardt; 
according to the statements of both, they belong to the monoclino- 
metric system ; the predominant planes are, according to the position 
chosen hy Marignac, oo P, oo P oo, (oo P oo), -|- P oo, — P oo, 
(P cx>) and the most important inclinations, according to the accurate 
measurements of the latter, oo P : oo P in the clinodiagonal principal 
8ection = 83° 40';-|-P oo : oo P oo=116° 35';—P oo : oo P oo = 
134° 45'; (P oo) : (P oo) in the clinodiagonal principal section= 
102° 2'; inclination of the principal axis to the clinodiagonal 
76° 124'. According to Marignac, the crystals, when finely pow¬ 
dered, become anhydrous by exposure in vetcuo over sulphuric acid. . 

Gerhardt states that the solution of mercury in warm dilute nitric 


(1) J. Pharm. [3] XV, 164. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVII, 315; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 55. 

(3) Laur. and Gerh. C. R. 1849, 225 j Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII. 74. Ccllection of 
the results of both researches, by Marignac in Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 51, by Gerhardi in 
his and Laurent’s Compt. Rend, des Trav. Cbim. 1849, 408. 
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acid deposits frequently, instead of the neutral salt, prismatie crystals 
of a basic salt, which however pass over into the neutral salt, if 
allowed to remain for some time in the acid liquid. The same salt is 
formed, accoi'ding to Marignac, if the crystals of the neutral salt, 
together with the mother-liquor from which they were deposited^ are 
heated together with an excess of mercury, and the liquid allowed to 
crystallise by cooling (the basic-salt mexitioned below is, however, 
frequently formed at the same time). These prismatic crys^ls belong 
to the rhombic system; they generally exhibit cx5 P . oo P cx). 0 P, 
sometimes m P co and subordinate secondary pyramids; according 
to Marignac cxj P : oo P = 83° 52'; m P oo : mP c» in the macro¬ 
diagonal jirincipal section = 130^ 24'. The analyses of Marign ac and 
Gcrhardt iTgree, but these chemists deduce different formuhe from 
their i-csults, as Gcrhardt assumes the amount of mercury obtained 
to be too low. Mariguac’s formula for the crj'stallised salt is 
4 Hg:,0, 3 NO 5 +HO, that assigned to it by Gcrhardt is 3 HgO, 

2 no;+ no. 

Experiment. Theory. 

I -*-^ ! - '' -^ 

Klari^n^p. (Jerhardt. Marignac. Gcrhardt. 


Protoxide of mercury 82’2 to 82’5 82‘y5 84'2l 

Nitrogen.4‘2 to 4'5 — — ' 4'19 3‘78 


Water ...... 1-1 to 1-3 1-9 0 90 1-21 

If neutral nitrate of suboxide of mercury is sus]>ended in a little 
water, and heated to ebullition therewith, the filtered solution deposits 
u])on cooling brilliant trielinomctric jirisms of aimther basic salt 
(Gerhardt) The same jtrisms arc formed, according to Marignac, 
by boiling the solution or the mother-liquid of one of the foregoing 
salts for several hours with an excess of mercury, the tvatcr being 
rejilaeed as it evajtoratcs, and cooling the resulting solution ; or by 
allowing the crystals of one of the foregoing salts to stand, at the 
common temperature, together with their mother-liquor and an excess 
of metallic mercury, when they w ill ])ass over gradually into the hai’d 
and brilliant, permanent triclinometric crystals. Angular measure¬ 
ments of these crystals have been made by Gerhardt, and with par¬ 
ticular accuracy by Marignac ; we must refer to the original pajiers 
respecting them. The composition of these crystals is, according to 
Marignac, 5 IlggO, 3 N 05 -I- 2 H 0 , and according to Gerhardt 
(Who assumes in this case also that the mercury-determinations W'Cre 
too low) 2 Hg 20 , NOg-fHO. 


Experiment. Theory. 


Marignac. Gerhardt. Marignac. Gerhardt. 

Protoxide of mercury 85-2 85‘2 to 85'3 85-24 86-85 

Nitrogen.3-4 to 3-5 — — 3-44 ' 1-88 

Water. 1-7 2-0 to 2-2 1-48 2-98 
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Marignac and Gerhardt found the light-yellow powder which 
is produced by the action of cold water on one of the foregoing salts, 
and is decomposed by hot water, to have the formula already assigned 
to it by Kane, 2 HggO, NOg-l-HO (Gerhardt considers it to be the 
last-mentioned salt, in the amorphous state). 

The following is communicated, in addition, by Gerhardt: 

If a solution of nitrate of suboxide of mercuiy is evaporated, the 
sides of the vessel, where the temperature is rather higher, become 
coated with a light-yellow salt of the sub- and protoxide, which is iden¬ 
tical with the salt HgoO, 2 HgO, NOg analysed by Brooks. The 
same salt is formed, with evolution of binoxide of nitrogen, upon 
fusing nitrate of suboxide of mercury. 

Gaseous byponitric acid converts mercury into a w'hite crystalline 
salt which is not nitrite of oxide of mercury, but neutral nitrate of 
suboxide of mercury, the formation of which is accompanied, in this 
case, by the evolution of binoxide of nitrogen. 

On addition of phosphate of soda to an excess of nftrate of sub 
oxide of mercury, dissolved in niti*ic acid, a white or pale yellowish 
crystalline precijiitate is formed, which, may be washed with cold 
water, and is HggO, NOj-f 3 HgoO, PO 5 +2 HO. If, on the other 
hand, nitrate of suboxide of mercuiy is added to an excess of phos¬ 
phate of soda, the resulting precipitate is not crystalline, but tribasic 
])hosj)hate of suboxide of mercury; when gently heated in a tube, 
this salt evolves metallic mercury, and becomes tribasic phosphate of 
jirotoxide of mercury, which is yellow when hot, but white when cold, 
and may also be obtained by addition of nitrate of protoxide of mer¬ 
cury to all excess of phosphate of soda. On addition of phosphate of 
soda to an excess of nitrate of protoxide of mercury, a double-salt of 
phosphate and nitrate of protoxide of mercury is ])roduccd. 

Aniidogren.coinpounas of Mercury. — SchrQtter(l) has endea¬ 
voured to show that the amidogen-compounds of mercury arc mul¬ 
tiples of sub- or protoxide, or sub- or protochloride of mercuiy, in 
which 1 or more equivalents of oxygen or chlorine are replaced by 
amidogeu; he has founded a new nomenclature for these compounds 
upon this view. 

silver.— Wittstein(2) recommends the reduction of chloride of 
silver by heating to redness an intimate mixture of 2 parts of that 
substance with 1 part of*charcoal. He states that the reduction is 
solely affected by the hydrogen of the charcoal.—Bollcy(3) found 
that silver may easily be separated in the metallic state from its solu¬ 
tions, containing copper, by cane-sugar in the presence of caustic 
ammonia or potasSa and application of heat; the precipitate should 
be first washed with hot water, and afterwards with hot acetic acid. 


(1) Wien. .4cad. Ber. .tan., 1849,4 ; Repert Pharm. [3] III, 393. 

(2) Uepert. Phariu. [3] 11,1. (3) Jahrb. Pr. Pliariu. XVIII, 384. 
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Platinum. —^According to au investigation of Laurent and 
Gerliardt(l), chloride of ammonium-bichloride of platinum, upon 
digestion with concentrated solution of ammonia dissolves gradually, 
forming an almost colourless solution, from which alcohol precipi¬ 
tates a large quantity of white flakes, which dry up to a resinous, 
pale-yellow mass, easily soluble in water ; a great deal of chloride of 
ammonium remains in solution. The composition of the resinous 
mass dried at 160°, corresponded to the formula PtClNaHj, according 
to which its formation would be explained by the equation PtClg, 
NH 4 Cl + NH 3 = PtClN 2 H 5 + 2HCl.j when heated above 210° it 
evolves hydrochloric acid, and becomes insoluble. Its solution gives 
with oxalate, sulphate and carbonate of ammonia, white precipitates, 
which did not, however, exhibit any constant composition, neither 
could they be obtained crystallised. Laurent and Gerhardt believe 
that this resinous mass is the chlorine-compound of a base similar 
to those described by Gros and Reiset. 


(1) Lanr. and-Gerh. C. R. 1848, 113 ; Ann. Ch. Phann. LXXIII, 223; J. Pr. Ghent. 
XLVI, 511. Fischer’s former observations, comp. Kastner’s Archiv. XIV, 150; 
Gmelin’s Handb. Chem., 4 . ed. TII, 747- 
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Generalities. Mean Value of Periodic Functions determined General- 
toy otoKcrvation.—A large projiortion of the most inijiortant natural Viean 
jihenoiiieiia, such as the daily and annual variations of temperature value of 
and atinospheric pressure, the variations of the terrestrial magnetie fi’iTuons 
force, S:e., have a periodic course ; and as in almost all these eases it mfne'd^by 
is desiralde to know ihe-mean value of the re.spective magnitudes for a observa- 
given ])eriod, it is imjiortant to know the smallest number of ob¬ 
servations and their distribution during the period, by which the 
determination of the mean value appears to be ensured. Ijloyd(l) 
has replied to tliis (juestion as follows. Every periodic function 
may be expressed by tlie series : 

-t- sin (/' -I- aj + 03 + «a) + «3 sin (Sr -f a3) -P . . . 

in which or the true mean 

J dv.u 

—K 

Assuming v^, as the values of the function which 

correspond to the values of the variablea 

, Stt , „ 27 r , , 1 \ 2?r 

r, V + —, V + 2 —, . . . . t> •+■ («—1) — 

71 n n 

\ 

it may be shown that the arithmetical mean of these values for every 
value of i' is 

rtg •+- sin {« V + aj -f agn sin (2 n v -f -p . . . 


(^11 liibtit. 1819, 56; Ueport on the 18lh Meeting of the British Association. 
Notices and Abstracts, 1. 
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But as the series assumed as a basis is always convergent, wc ap¬ 
proximately obtain, il' n be. sulBcicntly large, 

(Wj ■+ U.y -f- + • . • 

11 

The error thus committed approaches the nearer to a n, the greater 
the value of n is. 

The mean value is therefore determined with sufficient accuracy by 
two equidistant observations, if be a magnitude which may be 
neglected; this for instance is the case in the daily course of tem¬ 
perature, which almost follows the simple law of the sines, and is there¬ 
fore represented by two terms of the series above given. In all 
other magnetic and meteorological functions is small ; therefore 
three equidistant observations suffice for the determination of the 
mean value. As the choice of these three ])eriods is perfectly o])tional, 
they may be so distributed as to obtain at the same tim(^ approxi¬ 
mately the highest and lowest values of the function, or in other 
words, the am])litude of the ])eriodie oscillation.—:This, for example, 
is the case when wc observe the magnetic declination, if observations arc 
taken at 0 o’clock in the morning, at 2 p.m., and 10 p.m., at uliich 
periods wc also obtain the maxima and minima of the temperatuni, 
and of the tension of vapour, as well as the gnialest atmospheric 
pressure. If we add the hours 10 a.m. and G f..m. wc also obtain the 
maxima and minima of the other magnetic elements. 

If the entire periodic course of the function has been determined 
pi’cviously by a more extensive scales of observations, the observations 
may be made at oj>tional in.stcad of equidistant intei-vals; these will 
then always b(c selected in reference to the observation of the greatest 
and sjiiallest values. 

Central Observatory for Physical Sciences.— Ku])ffer(]), in a 
letter to Arago, communicates the fact of a central observatory 
for jdiysieal ])ur])oses being established at St. Petersburg. It is 
destined for the ]mr])ose of jiroviding the necessary localities and 
apparatus for all the more im])ortant ])hysical investigations, smdi as tin- 
determination of the coefficients of idasticity, expansion, refraction, &c. 
It is intcndcal to serve as the centre of all the magnetic and meteor¬ 
ological stations of the Russian empire, at which the instruments 
are compared and rectified, and the observations compared, computed, 
and arranged; finally, it is to serve as a school for observers and 
physicists, and for scientific undertakings of every dcscrijition. 


Molecular Actions. Capillarity. —The mutual attraction of 
material particles of a fluid being exerted equally in every direction 


n) Coiiipt. Renil. XXIX, 207. 
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is no inipoditncnt to the mutual displacement of a fluid. It is only 
at the snrfaee of fluid bodies where tin; uniform attraction in all direc¬ 
tions n(;eessarily ceases, that a diminished mobility of the particles, a 
CKu taiji cohesion vertically to the surface, and consequently in the case 
of flection, a resistance or tension, such as is experienced in bending 
a spring, is observed. 

It is well known that the ])henomena of capillary attraction have 
been connected with this state of tension at the surface; accordingly 
the value of the forces of traction which a line (e. g. of one millimeter 
in length) at the surface of a fluid has to sustain on both sides, and 
the curvature of the surface being given, the determination of the 
cajiillary effects of the fluid may be considered asj a mere matter of 
calculation. 

Although this theoretical deduction of the capillary phenomena 
entirely corresjxmds with experimental results, as far as capillary tubes 
arc concerned, the same cannot be asserted .of other capillary phe¬ 
nomena. Carefully conducted researches on these points, therefore, 
contimu! to all’ord considerable scientific interest. 

Measurements of the elevation of water in capillary tubes at the 
ordinary Lem]>erature, have uniformly led to the value H — 15'1, the 
millimeter being taken as unit. It means the height to which water 
ascends in a tube of 1""’* in semidiameter. The same number is also 
proportional to the surface-tension of water, and if taken as the 
suiface-unit(l), and multijilied by the length-unit, namely I"’*", the 
cubic contents of a body of water is obtained, which may be borne by 
a section of the water-surface of in breadth, without displac¬ 

ing it. 

Several years ago, llagcn(2) published a treatise, in which he 
attem])ted to deduce the above-mentioned constant //from the eleva¬ 
tion whieh water attains in rising between flat j)latcs. lie gave the 
])r(d’ereiice to this mode <ff experimenting to that of employing 
capillary tubes, as he found that it was less easy to de termine the 
elevation of the, surJ'ace in the latter with the same accuracy as in the 
former; and also because it is difficult to ascertain the exact dimen¬ 
sions of the boi’cs of the tubes. The values which he thus determined 
for distilled water and well-water at lO*^, vary from // = 11, to 
II = 15 ' 272 ( 3 ) ; they do not therefore justify the preference which 
he maintained in favour of his mode of proceeding. Indeed compara¬ 
tive experiments of his own with capillai’y tubes(4) exhibit a much 


(1) Sec Annual Rei)i>rt for 1817 and 1848, Vol. I, 1. 

(2) Rogg. Ann. LXVll, 21. 

(3) Hagen adopts the Parisian line as the unit in his calculations. Therefore, in 

order to render a comparison possible between his data and those of other physicists, 
which we communicated in our last Annual Report, it is necessary to multiply his nuin- 
, . , f 1000 \,. 

liTTiiiiti)'. 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LXVH, )65. 
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greatci* accordance among themselves as well as with the results ob¬ 
tained by other observers. 

The diserepaneies that we have quoted could not depmul upon 
errors of observation. Hagen attributes them to a gradual altera¬ 
tion in the tension of the liquid snrfaee, owing to the relative fresh¬ 
ness of the water, lii order elearly to determine this ])oiiit., he has 
gone through a new series of measurements on tiie elevation of water 
between parallel plates(l), taking care to allow the fluid to stand some 
hours ])reviously. lie thought he had observed, though not invariably, 
that the surface thus assumed a more uniform tension. The residts 
of these new exiieriments .actually exhibit amueh greiiter concordance. 
They gave 9'11 as .a mean value of 11. 

If the tension of the surface of the water, in the capillary tubes, 
experiences similar altcnitions, which, if Hagen’s view be eorn-cl, 
must be assumed, then in a tube of a radius of I^un tl,(. ^v!^ter would 
after a feu hours desctnul from its first point of elevation 15'1"'"’, to 
This is not, however, the ease, according to the experiments 
liitherto instituted in tubes well cleansed with ])otassa and previously 
moistened with spirits of wine. 

In using alcohol and olive-oil, which are well-known to adhere more 
stronglv than water to glass, Hagen observed no such alterations in 
the tension of the surface. The elevations of the two last-named 
liquids betw'een pamllel ]dat(-s, as determined by Ha gen, also cor¬ 
respond very satisfactorily with the values ealeulated from the elevations 
in capillary tubes (according to the experiments of Frankcnhcim 
and ]jrunner). 

Hag en has dedured the constant magnitude JJ, or a corresponding 
proportional value, from s(!veral other capillaiy jdienomena, viz.: from 
the elevation of water on the sides ol‘ a plate immci'sed vertically (2) ; 
from the weight of drops falling oft’(.3) ; and from the force necessary 
to niaintain moistened discs floating on the liquid, while in contact 
with it(l). The values thus found by him are considerably less 
than those calcidated from the capillary elevation proper. Hagen 
considers that this is sufticiently accounted for by the ra[)id loss of 
freshness ()f the surface, owing to standing. He wonhl, however, 
have given a much higher valm; to his investigations, if he had suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering the true cause of this variability, and in deducing 
therefrom the results of his experiments. 

We mentioned in the last Annual Report (Vol. I, ]>. 5), that Frank- 
cnheini has cmj)loyed his observations on the elevation of liquids in 
cajrillary tubes, for the purpose of calculating the weight and height 


(1) Pogg. Ann. TA'XVII, 419. 

(2) Pogg. Anii. LXVII, 28. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXVII, lOf.; LXXVH, 45.0. 
(t) Pogg. Ann. LXXVH, 457. 
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of the liquid laj'ci’ which is found between the moistened disc and 
tlic liquid surface at the moment the former is torn from th(“, latter, 
lie bases his ealculation.s upon a formula given by Poisson. In 
answer to our rc.mark, that it would have been better not to have 
neglected the second term of the formula, Frankcnheiin(l) has 
replied tliat he eonsider(‘.d the suspended layer as independent of the 
inilucncc of the meniscus. In this case his ju’oceeding is justified ; 
but it must then be remembered that the numbers he lias calculated 
can have no other meaning but that of limiting values. Thj-y must 
not be looked upon as the true, or even approximate, expressions for 
the force of cohesion. 

Hagei\ has illustrated more closely a very remarkable destructive 
influence, winch ca])illarity exerts upon the 7-is rira of watcT(2). If 
tw’o circular jets of water, of the same diameter and equal velocity, 
nu;ct ill the direction of their axes, it is well known that they foriu 
a circular, continuou.s, mirror-like disc, wdiieh.is perpendicular 
to their common axes. Savart’s observations(tl) prove that if the 
velocity be trifling, and the thickness of the jets considerable, the 
radius of the disc may amount to half the height of the prcssiu’c- 
coluuiu. ClDcrally, howiwer, it is even below the fourth part of 
the ])ressure-column. The direction taken by the drops that fall 
otf all round, ])rovcs distinctly that the vis viva possessed by the water 
whilst in the jets, is to a considerable extent destroyed at the edge 
of the disc.^ II a gen has jiroved, in a most convincing manner, that this 
rapid diminution and destruction of vis viva does not depend upon the 
collision of the jets, but upon the cc//n7///r/7//or tension of the surface. 

If a wire be held into the disc, the threads, of water are 
divided, and do not reunite, a segment being formed, the curvature of 
which increases towards the circumference. It ajipears as if the 
external thrisads of water were drawn towards the continuous part of 
the disc by a lateral force. This 1‘oice ojierates visibly, even in opjio- 
sition to the weight of the water. 

If a piece of metal, provided with a slit, bo held into the disc, 
the portion of water that jienetrates through the opening remains 
separated from the rest of the disc, and is projected radially, much 
beyond the circumference of the disc. If the metallic plate is inserted 
immediately above the axis of the jet, the thread of water isolated 
by the slit is projielled almost to the height of the jiressure-column. 
The velocity of the water is therefore not destroyed by the concussion, 
but remains unaltei’ed where the influen'cc of surface-tension, upon 
which the formation of the disc depends, is obviated. 

n agen explains the force of surface-tension, w'hich retards the 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 44!l; LXXVIII, 57H. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 451. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Phys. 1833, LV. 
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motion, in the following manner: if we consider the two surfaces of 
the water-disc as composed of concentric rings, each ring, in following 
the movement from within, will run from the circumlerencc of the 
coincident jets, to the edge of the disc ; and as the ring must dilate 
proportionately, its tension must be constantly overcome, which cannot 
be elFected without a loss of power. The tension of such a ring, in 
the direction of the arch, gives rise to a pressure in a radial direction, 
which counteracts and retards the movement of the water. 

Basc^ upon this assumption, Hagen has calculated the sum of 
the resistances on both surfaces of the disc. With the assistance of 
the equation at which he arrives, and of the experiments of Savart, 
he then determines the magnitude of the surface-tension for the 
length-unit; or rather, the constant term which is proportional to it, 
and w'hich we have above designated as H. He found H = 15'-i8(> 
(the millimeter being taken as unit), very nearly the same number 
which has been found for the elevation of water in capillary tubes. 

Hagen has also determined, by calculation, the thickness of the 
moveable water-disc, and he has proved that it is always least at the 
centre of the radius. At this point, the height of pressure being 
1‘0,5 meters, and the bore of the spout 3 millimeters, it only amounts 
to the 3 ith part of a millimeter. With a pressure of l o meters, the 
water was dispersed at the circumference of the disc, consequently 
the cohesion at the surface no longer entirely sufficed to exhaust the 
vis viva. . ■ 

£ndo8mo8ls.—The correctness of the law of endosmotic equiva¬ 
lents, discovered by Jolly(J), which we reported last year, has been 
disputed by C. Ludwig(2). For the present we must doubt the 
correctness of his conclusions, although they are based upon a large 
number of experiments. It is not the number of experiments, but 
the care with which they arc performed, which excites contidencc. We 
are of opinion that Ludwig ought, at least in a part of his experi¬ 
ments, to have adhered closely to the simple method selected by 
Jolly ; for by this means alone he would have been capable of ascer¬ 
taining any deficiencies in the method, or errors in its execution, and 
of tracing them to their source. Ludwig has neglected this first 
duty of a careful experimenter, in a most important point. Jolly 
determined the gradual alterations in the saline solution by weighing, 
and continued each experiment until all the salt had passed through 
the membrane into the external fluid. By this means, he avoided 
the necessity of a chemical analysis of the residue, and he thus clearly 
avoided all errors of observation connected with the operation. 
Ludwig, on the other hand, in' each case interrupted the experiment 

(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. 1,13; Pbgg. Ann.LXXVIII, 261. 

(2) Henie und Pfeufer's Zeitschrifl fiir Rationellc Medicin, VllI, Ilcft 1; Pogg. 
Ann. LXXVIII, 307 (in abstr.). 
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before the composition of the external and internal fluid had become 
the same, and therefore every time required at least one chemical 
analysis : it is evident from the small amount of solid matter he had 
to deal with, and from the diflBculty of determining the quantity 
absorbed by the bladder, that considerable eiTors of observation were 
thus necessarily introduced. 

In fact, the numerical results, although apparently resting on the 
same bases, agree so little, that Ludwig finds it necessary to assume 
that the quamity of water passing over to the saline solution depends 
not only upon the temperature, but also upon the concentration of 
the solution (curiously enough in an opposite sense with regard to 
chloride of sodium and Glauber's salt), and even upon the age of 
the bladder. 

The same treatise contains some remarkable observations on the 
ca|)ability of animal bladder to absorb saline solutions, from which 
it follows that the capacity of the membrane for saturation, when 
placed in the middle of the solution, is lower than the concentration 
of the latter. Thus in a solution of common salt of 10 per cent, 
the membrane absorbed a fluid containing only 7 per cent. The fluid 
thai was again squeezed out of the bladder as far as possible, by the 
application of vei*y considerable force, contained 10 per cent; it 
follows that- what remained in the bladder can have been little else 
than water. 

It is to be desired, that in continuing his experiments, Ludwig will 
pay attention to the time consumed, as possibly the meinbrauc might 
nevertheless gradually have become entirely saturated with the solu¬ 
tion. The fact of chloride of sodium crystallizing out of a saturated 
solution, under the influence of a bladder that has been introduced, 
which he has also observed, is satisfactorily explained by the first 
action; it merely proves that the animal ineiqbi’aue at first chiefly 
absorbs water. This, however, is an old established fact. 


Atomoloey. Tarlous Conditions of Matter. —Brame(l) believes 
that he has discovered a condition of matter which has not as yet 
been remarked, and to which he applies the term utHcular state. lie 
states that the precipitate of the vapour of sulphur is first fluid, or 
almost fluid; and that it can continue a long time in this condition: 
that it then forms globules, which are invested by a species of mem¬ 
brane, and represent the utricular condition. He obtains similar 
results with phosphoi'us, selenium, iodine, camjjhor, and other volatile 
substances. We are unable to enter more fully into the detailed sub¬ 
divisions, and numerous new names, which Brame proposes for the 
various forms of the utricular state. 


Enda^mO' 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 657. 
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Crystal- CrystBlllEBtlon. — Daubrec(l) has succeeded in crystallizing 
liuition. tiiijoxide of tin, titanic and silicic acids. If the vapour of bichloride 
qf tin and water are brought together in a red-hot porcelain tube, 
small crystals are dt;posited on the walls of the latter; rathci’ larger 
ones are obtained by passing in the vapour {»f chloride of tin, ditfused 
in a stream of carbonic acid, by which it is moi’c finely divided. The 
crystals of binoxide of tin thus obtained are colourless; they possess 
the lustre of the diamond, scratch glass, and have a sj). gr. G'72. 
They do not appertain to the square prismatic, but to*the rhombic 
system, and exhibit the crystalline shajie and striie of brookitc. Bi¬ 
chloride of titanium and steam, in the same manner, yield small ex¬ 
crescences of titanic acid, presenting microscopic projections, which 
appear to possess the crystalline form of bi'ookitc. The intluence of 
aqueous vapour upon tei’chloride, or terfluoride of silicium, in a 
light-red-hot earthen retort, or in a crucible of the same material, 
several times gave a deposit of silica, which exhibited a conchoidal 
fracture, and on the nodulated siirfacc of which a few very small 
triangidar crystalline planes wcrc-visible here and there. In all these 
cases the crystals were not deposited on the red-hot part of the tube 
or i-etort, but outside the furnace, oil surfaces which were not above. 
300°. 

CrystaiioKraphy.—Tlic investigations of Bravais(2) as to the 
manner in which material points may be symmetrically dis])0sed in 
space, and the a{)plication of these theoretical considerations to crystal¬ 
lography, W'ill not admit of a short abstract; the same remark applies 
to the observations of Seguin(3) on the law by which material moh;- 
cules are maintained at a distance from one another. 

Leeson(4) has continued the crystallograjdiie investigations which 
we have adverted to in the Keport of 184-7 and 1818 (Vol.l, p.l8); he 
has pointed out sevcralcrrors w'hieh he thinks arc frequently committed 
in the investigation of crystals. This continuation likewise scarcely 
admits of condensation. 

CJhapman(5) has ])i*oposed a new nlcthod of designating crystal¬ 
line planes. He considers simplicity, brevity and the capability of 
being vei’bally expressed, as the essential conditions of a good 
system of nomenclature. The latter quality, in our opinion, is of no 
great impoi*tance, inasmuch as in a vci-bal dcscrij)tion, one is more 
likely to employ the names than the abbreviated symbols of the 
crystalline planes, which in fact have no connection with one 
another. Chapman's terminology does not, however, fulfil one 

(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 227 ; Insfit. 1849, 292 ; Ann. Min, [4] XVI, 129; Report 
of Dufrenov, Compt. Rend. XXX, 381$ ; Instit. IH.’iO, 115. 

(2) Instit. 1849, 91, 117, It'.O, 198, 228, 38B; Compt. Rend, XXIX, 143. Cauchy’s 
Report, Compt. Rend, XXIX, 133 ; Instit. 1849, 274. 

( 3 ) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 97 ; XXIX, 425. 

(4) Chem. Soc. Qti. J. II, 148. 

(5) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 321, 
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condition which is of considerable importance, viz. that the meaning crystaito. 
of the terras should be deducible from the terms themselves, so as 
to assist the memory. In designating the planes on the figures of 
crystals, it is very immaterial what designation is employed, as the 
figure itself affords a clue to their meaning; but when it is necessary 
tp indicate a crystalline form without a figure, the utility of a system 
of terras for the individual planes may be tested. It is the advantage 
of several systems of terms proposed in Germany, that the terms 
convey their own meaning. Chapman’s proposal partakes of the 
disadvantages of many other proposals, that different letters are 
chosen for diff'erent forms, so as to offer no ]>oint of assistance, if 
the memoiy fail, by which to determine whether A designates the 
rhombic dodeealiedron, or some other form. We have placed the 
proposals of Chapman for the Regular system of crystals, and the 
formulae of Naumann side by side : 

Chapman: P A i-A O —O mO mOn 

in m 

Nanmann: ocOao ocO otOn O niOm inO mOn 

In the*snnare prismatic system. Chapman represents OPbyP; 
oo P oo by M; CO P by D, &c.; it seems unnecessary to give a moi*e 
complete synopsis of his terms, as they are not likely to be employed 
w’ithout an explanatory kcy(l). 

Relation between Composition and Crystalline Form. —G. Rose(2) 
has investigated more closely the crystalline fonn, cleavage and 
twin-formation of the metals that crystallize in rhombohedroiis. 

He discovered that bismuth, which has hitherto been erroneously 
supposed to crystallize in the Regular system, is one of them. 

What has hitherto been looked upon as a hexahedi’on in bismuth, 

])rovcs to be a rhombohedron R with terminal edges qf 87° 40'. 

The planes of cleavage which are easily produced in this form, and 
which have hitherto been considered as belonging to the octohedron 

(1) The ft>llowiiig key to Mr. Chapman’s notation may not be unaccejitable to the 
English reader: 

PUISMATIC PLANUS. PYRAMIOAL PLANES. 

Monaxial P ; M; L. 

Diaxial D, D—, Dw; B, B—, Bin. A,i A, mA; E, —E, mE ; I, i I, ml; AA, EE. 

m m m ni m 

Triaxial T.. . O, -0, wO; U, iu, »iU ; 00; W. 

VI Vi ' 

Tetraxial . Y, -Y, mY. 

m 

Prismatic forms arc denoted by consonants, pyramidal by vowels. The latter comprise 
all closed forms, omitting the cube, and all inclined summit-planes with the exception of 
the basal planes of the oblique systems.— Eds. 

(2) Berl. Acad. Ber. 1849, 137; Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 143; J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 

158 ; Jahrb. Winer. 1849, 500 ; Instit. 1849, 342. 
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are of two kinds(1), according to 0 E (the more perfect) and accord¬ 
ing to — 2 11 (the rather less perfect) ; less distinct cleavage also 
takes place according to — 4 it. Twin-formation, which is pro¬ 
duced by the conjunction of two rhombohedrons with — ^ R, causes 
the projecting angles of the bismuth-crystals. The terminal edges 
of the principal rhombohedron are according to Rose : 

For Osmium 84* 52' For Antimony 87* 55' 

„ Iridium 84* 52' „ Bismuth 87“ 40' 

„ Arsenic 85“ 4' „ Palladium doubtftil 

Tellurium 86 “ 57' 

Rose points out the correspondence in regard to form which these 
metals present with several oxides R 2 O 3 , and he also shows that 
antimony and bismuth are isornorphous not only in the isolated state, 
but also in analogous combinations (antimony-glance and bismuth- 
glance). 

G. Rose(2) has also pointed out a nmiarkablc analogy of form 
between certain combinations of oxygen and sulphur. He calls to 
mind that Cuj S and AgS are isodimorphous, and that the former 
appears, moreover, isornorphous with PbS, inasmuch as in- fahl-ore 
(Grey copper, Wcissgiiltigerz) PbS, CXI 2 S, and AgS occur together in 
variable relations, and as 1 atom of Cu 2 S is combined with 2 atoms 
of PbS in cuproplumbitc without altering the form or cleavage of 
galena. Assuming that Cu^ S is as well able to replace PbS as AgS, 
bournonite may be viewed as a simple sulpho-salt Cu 2 S, 2 PbS-|- 
SbS 3 , in which case it possesses a composition analogous to that of the 
dark Red-silvcr-orc (Rothgiiltigcrz), 3 AgS-|-SbS 3 . The form of 
Red-silvcr-orc nearly corresponds to that of calcareous spar, that of 
bournonite differs from it, but presents a great similarity to that of 
arragonite, which has been hitherto overlooked. 

G. Rosc(3) has recently examined into the question whether sul¬ 
phur and arsenic are to be considered as isornorphous elements; a 
question which had lately been answered in the affirmative by Rreit- 
haupt(4), Frankenheiin(5) and Kobcll( 6 ). This affirmation is 2 )artly 
based upon the fact, that these inquirers have follow'cd Berzelius in 
assuming the atomic w'eight of arsenic at only half of that which has 
been adopted in the Annual Report. We will put the formulm 

(1) Faraday observed during his investigations into the crystalline polarity of bis¬ 
muth (Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 75; Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 144), that one of the four 
planes of bismuth is more brilliant and perfect than the other. The same has been 
noticed by Haidinger, who proved that native bismuth crystallized in rhombohedrons. 
(Wien. Acad. Ber. 5. Ileft, 150.) 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 291; Berl. Acad. Ber. 1849, 13 5 J. Pr. Chem. XLIX, 155 ; 
Instit. 1849, 199. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 75; Jahrb. Miner. 1849, 205 ; Instit. 1849, 166. 

(4) J. Pr. Chem IV, 237. 

(5) System der Krystalle, 28. 

( 6 ) J. Pr. Chem. XXXIII, 405. 
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written according to the former assumption into square brackets, 
e. g. thus; smaltinc (Speiskobalt) =Co As= [Co Asg]. 

In the first place, Rose observes that sulphur and arsenic are not 
isomorphous in the isolated condition, as the former crystallizes in 
the rhombic or monoclinometric, the latter in the rhombohedral 
system; arsenic is probably dimorphous, but even the crystals of the 
second variety are not likely to bclqng to one of the crj'stalline systems 
of sulphur, but rather to the Regular system, if formed at a high 
temperature. When arsenical nickel or arsenical cobalt is heated in 
a flask, a black sublimate is first formed and then under this a 
grey, strongly lustrous crystalline sublimate which under the micro¬ 
scope presents the appearance of hexahedrons with truncated corners. 
The following combinations have been quoted in support of the 
adoption of isomorphism : radiated iron-pyrites FeSg, and mispickcl 
[FeS 2 + FeAs 2 ] exhibit accordance of form in general, of cleavage 
aud of twin-formation; but the angles of the corresponding forms 
differ more from one another than is generally the case with regard 
to bodies that arc really isomorphous; the chief argument against 
their isomoi’phism is the circumstance that there are no intermediate 
combinations between FeS 2 and [FeSo-I-FcAsg]. Mispickcl, even 
if expressed by the formula [FcAs 2 ] can still less be considered 
isomorj)hous to the last two substances, as the corresponding angles 
differ still more, and as also the cleavage is different. The similarity 
in the crystalline foimis of iron-pj'ritcs FeSg, of cobalt-glance 
[CoSg + CoAs], and smaltinc [C 0 AS 2 ] does not prove isomorphism, 
inasmuch as these forms appertain to the Regular system of crystal¬ 
lization ; the objection to isomorphism is fhe same here, namely, that 
cobalt-glance exhibits an entirely different cleavage from the other 
two minerals ; and that smaltine does not present pyritohedral planes, 
as we obser\’c in the two other minerals, but the planes of a tetrakis- 
hexalicdron. The isomorphism of sulphur and arsenic cannot there¬ 
fore be proved from the occurrence of the same crystallogra])hic 
properties in combinations of the two elements which are composed 
in an analogous manner. Nor is it probable from the capability of a 
mutual substitution of arsenic and sulphur in the same mineral. 
Rose is of opinion that the analyses fi-om which this was inferred, 
e g. of nickel-glance from Schladming and of amoibitc from Steben, 
were not instituted with the pure minerals, but with mixtures. He 
concludes that we are not as yet justified in assuming arsenic and 
sulphur to be isomorphous. lie finally observes, thqt the members 
of the general formula [RS 2 + RAs^,] occur in two different ci^stal- 
line forms, as pi’ovcd by mispickel aud cobalt-glance, but he doubts 
that monoclinometric forms appertain to- this formula, and more espe¬ 
cially to the composition of mispickel. Breithaupt(l) had obtained a 


KeisUan 
between 
composi¬ 
tion and 
crystal¬ 
line form. 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXIX, 430. 
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mineral from the St. Gotthard and Ehrenfriedersdorf composed like 
mispickel, which he believed to crj'stallize iu the ni(moclinoinetric 
system, and termed Pliniau; Rose, upon the basis of his own and 
Breithaupt/s measurements, looks upon this mineral as mispickel, 
which has become distorted, and is imperfectly crystallized. 

Laurent(l) has published his views on Uie relations existing 
between chemical composition and crystalline foi’m ; we extract the 
following passages in order to elucidate the sense in which certain 
terms, which have long been cmj)loyed ill Germany in a totally 
different sense, arc now used by several French inquirers.-— Jsodi- 
morphism (a term hitherto( 2 ) used to designate such substances whicli 
are both dimorphous, but isomorphous in both moditieations, as for 
instance SbO^ and AsO,,) is employed by Laurent and Pasteur to 
indioate the property of a substance to crystallize in two forms which 
closely resemble each other, but apj)ertain to different systems.— 
Paramorphism indicates that bodies of a similar constitution (e. p. the 
naphthalin-compounds C20 Hy, CI 4 ; 02,, II- Cl, Cl^ ; Cjo Br.;, B 14 ) 
crj'stallize in different systems, but so that the position and incli¬ 
nation of the planes in the different forms closely resemble one 
another .—Hemimorphism (which has hitherto been employed(.‘1) 
to designate the case of a crystal being bounded at the two ends 
of the principal axis by planes of different forms) now means that 
bodies which possess a similar chemical comjiosition, or a certain 
analogy of composition, crystallize in ibrnis (of tlie same or different 
systems), in which several of the angles are almost identical, whilst 
others vary considerably. ](p a tungstate of potassa, and in a tungstate 
of soda w ith a different amount of water of crystallization, two-thirds 
of the angles arc stated to be nearly the same, the other angles vary 
very considerably. Naphthalin-compounds, belonging to the type 
C 20 Hg and to the type llg, Cl^, arc also said to present hemi- 
moi’phism among one another.(4) Laurent(.5) has also again dwelt 
upon the term isomeromorphism which he has formerly advocated ; 
this takes place, when in two compounds the same number of the 


(1) Laur. u. Gerh. Compt. Rend. 1849, 2C9. 

(2) Gmelin’s Handb. d. Cheiuie. 4. Aufl. I, 94 (184.1). 

(3) Naumann’s Lebrb. der Krystallographie II, 194 (1830). 

(4) Laurent does not state how many or how few angles of the forms of the various 
compounds must J)e api)roxiniatcly equal, or very unequal, or how far the term d'une 
eertaine analogic dans leur composition may be extended for dilTercnt combinations. 
We could scarcely reproach him with inconsistency, if iu following the. above theory, 
he were to adopt Hermann’s formulae for the epidotes (Ann. Report for 1847 and 
1848, Vol. II, 403) and quote them in support of his views on hcmimorphisin (when in the 
case adduced, not two, but three-thirds of the angles correspond). Laurent, however, 
expresses himself very strongly against these formulae in the treatise which we have 
quoted. 

(5) Laur. u. Oerh. Compt. Rend. 1849, 308. 
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same atoms are arranged in the same proportions in the same form; 
but cca-tain atoms of the one compound being found, when compared 
with tlic other compound, to have changed places. Several of the 
compounds cited by Laur,ent may be looked upon as isomorpho- 
mctanicric, e. g. the bichlorhydrate de cinchonine bibromee and the 
bibrornhydrate de cinchonine bichlor4e, which may also be quoted as 
an example of isomeromorphism. 

Niekles has published an extensive treatise under the title of 
“ Crystallographic Investigations,^' based upon these views. Even 
at an earlier period, he imagined(l) that he had discovered remark¬ 
able ‘ resemblances in the form of compounds, which possess a certain 
analogy in their composition ; his new investigations(2) occasionally 
give rise to the impression that the author w'ished to show ironi¬ 
cally how it is possible, with a careless neglect of the bases upon which 
inquiries of this nature rest (the knowledge of the composition and 
of the crystallographic properties), to discover apparent regularities. 
The following example will serve to show what regard Niekles pays 
to chemical composition in these investigations; in the first in- 
stance(3) he quotes a propionate of copper, as xiontaining as much 
water of Cystallization as the crystallized acetate or butyrate of 
copper; and although the former is said to crystallize in a different 
system from the latter, yet paramorphism is stated to take place. Sub¬ 
sequently (4), ])ropionate of copper is again described, analyses are 
communicated which arc said to lead to the formula CuO, CgH-Og-)- 
IIO, (according to the notation adopted in the Annual Report), and 
a calculation is adduced which is snp])osed to tally well with the 
analyses and the above formula, in which we merely meet with the 
ussnm])tion that in w'afer 8 })arts by weight of oxygen are com- 
bine<l w ith 0*5 of* hydrogen. The author afterw'ards(5) corrects him¬ 
self, and states that the salt CuO, Cg II. Og +110 does not possess 
the pnqjerties so minutely described before, but that they refer to 
another propionate of copper, wdiich is to be discussed farther on ; it 
is not stated what becomes of the paramorphism which had so elabo¬ 
rately been demonstrated as existing between the salt previously 
examined and the. acetate of copper.—As for the trustworthiness of 
the crystallographic determinations, suffice it to say Niekles com¬ 
municates certain measurements of angles, according to which the 
sum of the angles of a* six-sided prism = 711°, (in cyanuric ether 

he sim])ly assumes that in the combination ooP . cx)Poo each of the 
4 angles ouP : ooPoo was as much less than 120° as each of the 


(t) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. 1. 

(2) l.aur. H. Gerh. Couipt. llciid. 1849, 347. 

(3) Ibid. 318. (4) Ibid. 367. 

(•'>) Laur. u. Gerb. Comt. Rciid. 1849, 452. 
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2 angles ooP : c»P larger than 120°). Nickles believes that the 
planes-of truneation of the two different edges of a rhombic prism are 
only at right angles to one another, when the prism itself is a right rhom¬ 
bic one; and in acetate of baryta, containing 3 atoms of water (if we 
place confidence in Brooke’s measurements, as we ought to do), he has 
confounded similar and dissimilar planes with one another.—The 
following may show his mode of drawing conclusions : Nickles tries 
to demonstrate analogies in the forms of two bodies, by comparing 
one of the forms in a fixed position, to the other, first in one, then in a 
different position; and by assuming the angles which have been found 
in both positions as a proof of a similar elaboration. He finds that 
in different salts, of similar acids, containing various amounts of 
water, there is something constant, namely: prisms with angles of 
80—82°; and something variable: the more obtuse terminal acu- 
minations, the more water there is in the salt: and he not only pays 
no attention to the fact that the planes of acumination arc some¬ 
times similar, and sometimes dissimilar, but also that they sometimes 
rest upon the more acute, at others upon the more obtuse edges of 
the prism. From the above we arc now ju3tified(l) in not following 
the author into the detail of his crystallogra])hic statements, or into 
the exposition of the laws w'hich he thinks he has discovered, viz.: 
that the salts of the acids C„ Hj, are isomorjdious when they con¬ 
tain corresponding amounts of water; that they are hemimorphous 
■w'hen they differ in that respect; that analogous ethers are isomor])hous 
or (which he states to be the same) ])aramorphous; that the corre¬ 
sponding salts of analogous organic bases are isomorphous; that 
salts of the same organic base, but of different acids, arc hemimorphous; 
that glycocine occurs in two different forms, and that its salts may 
be arranged in two groujis, according as they contain the glycocine 
of one or the other form ; that however the two forms of glycocine 
and all its salts are hemimorphous, that malic acid and tartaric acid 
are probably hemimorphous, and that thi: bitartmte of ammonia and 
biinalate of ammonia are isomorphous. 

Relations between CumpusUlonanti bpecifle Ciravity.— Avugadro(2) 
has published a treatise on the necessity of distinguishing betu’een the 
weights of chemical equivalents, and the weights of the- moUcules 
integrantes in investigating the specific or atomic volumes. He states 
that the equivalent of a substance- docs notT necessarily represent the 
relative weight of an integral molecule, but that the latter may be a 
multiple or an aliquot part of the former; that therefore the true 
atomic volume is by no means represented by the quotient obtained 
by dividing the equivalent weight by the specific gravity, but that it 


(1) See also Marignac’s opinion, Arch. Ph. Nat. Xll, 236. 

(2) Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 28.0. 
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is a simple multiple, or submultiple of this quotient. He considers 
that the atomic volume of gaseous elements is always to be assumed 
equal; that in others it is found to vary even after reduetion (multi¬ 
plication or division of the above-mentioned quotient by 2 ,3, or other 
numbers), but in such a manner that a greater atomic volume belongs to 
the more electro-positive, a smaller one to the less electro-positive, 
elements. Avogadrohas endeavoured to give a numerical expression 
to the electro-chemical state of bodies, and terms the numbers he 
has adopted, numbers of affinity; he thinks he has discovered that 
the relation between the numbers of affinity is as the cubic roots of 
the atomic volumes. We are unable to examine the detail of his 
proofs and arguments, as the treatise throughout has reference to 
former investigations of his own. 

Naumann has tested the view he formerly(l) expressed with 
regard to the condensation of the. atoms of water in mixtures con¬ 
sisting of acid and water by comparison with Bineau's more recent 
experiments on the sp. gr. of dilute sulphiu’ic acid(2). He found 
that this view is confirmed with regard to the more concentrated mix¬ 
tures, but not for.those which contain more water than SO 3 + 3 HO. 

W. A. Miller(3) has endeavoured to use Pierre^s observations on 
the sp. gr., and the boiling-points of vai-ious fiuids(4), in order to 
test the positions advanced by 11 . Kopp ; that the boiling-points of two 
analogous substances, possessing a difference of composition of 
x Co Hj, differ by a constant value, about x . 19°, and that there is a 
similar difference between the specific volumes of every two such sub¬ 
stances, by a constant value of about 18’7(5). Miller is of opinion 
that these assumptions arc in oj)position to facts, as the numbers 
resulting from Pierre’s observations, which should be actually iden¬ 
tical, exhibit too many discrepancies. We svibjoin these numbers, 
and also add those which result from H. Kopp’s observa- 
tiona(C). A comparison between the two shows that the chief 
discrepancies which Pierre has observed arc contradicted by Kopp’s 
experiments, and that the results obtained by several observers for 
the same substances, differ much more than the differences between 


(1) Annual Report for 1817 and 1848, Vol. 1, 33. 

(2) .1. Pr. Chem. XLV1,.385. 

(3) Chein. Soc. Qu. J. I, 363. 

(4) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, 44. 

(5) Kopp had on a former occasion (Ann. Ch. Pharm. XLI, 79) ^inted out that the 
spec, volumes of analogous compounds of ethyl and methyl differ at the ordinary 
temperature by about 18‘7 ; he has since? (Ann. Ch. Pharm. L, 71) determined the 
difference of the spec, volumes for a dift'ereucc of comjKisition C.. H, and for the boiling 
temperatures <if the substances in question, more accurately at about 21‘8 (the numbers 
of spec, volumes of course refer to the atomic weights adopted in this Report). 

(6) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, 48. 
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Relation the individual numbers, which, according to Kopp’s view, ought to 
be identical.-. 

tion and 

For Cglljthc difference of the 
bolllng.polnta spec, volumea 
according to the according to the 
experimrnta of experinienta of 

Pierre. | Kopp. Pierre. | Kopp. 

(i y y 

120 129 19'3 1 19-9 

26- 2 — 17-5 i — 

27- 7 — 200 — 

15-fi 18 0 14-7 2.30 

10-9 18-9 30-9 2.3-0 

21-2 19-4 20-0 22-7 

27-9 21-0 7-0 18-8 

17-4 20-2 1.3-5 I 21-1 

21- 3 19-8 10-4 21-2 

24-0 205 13-1 208 

22- 0 20-0 21-0 I 21-7 

19-8 19-5 19-3 ; 22-0 

17-8 i 17-0 20-3 I 20-3 

10-3 j 16-4 20-1 i 20-2 

This table might rather be considered as a proof in favour than 
against Kopp’s doctrine. 

Tliermologry’. Sources of Heat. Evolution of Heat In Chemical 
Combination. —Favre and Silbermann(l) have measured the 
quantity of heat evolved during the combination of oxygen,. chlo¬ 
rine, bromine, iodine, and sulphur, with some metals and nun-metallic 
substances. In most instances, it w'as necessary to make the deter¬ 
mination in an indirect manner, and here the principle was adopted 
that the heat which becomes latent when two elements arc separated 
is equal to the heat given oflF w’hen these elements combine wdth each 
other. 

Chlorine was combined with hydrogen in the calorimeter, the hydro¬ 
chloric acid formed was absorbed by a large quantity of water, and the 
product, in the form of chloride of silver, weighed. 1 grm. of hy¬ 
drogen dcvclopes with chlorine 23783 heat-units. 

Direct union of chlorine w’ith metals could only be effected in the 
case of copper. Other metals had either to be dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, or their anhydrous oxides were combined with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The latter method may be employed to 
check the former, but is only available if the metal is not attacked 
by dUute hydrochloric acid. In either case the product remains in 
solution. In order to obtain the results for the anhydrous product, 
the heat has to be added, which becomes latent during tlie pi-ocess 
of solution in the water.—The heat of combination of iodides and 


(1) Corapt. Rend. XXVIIl, 627; Arch. Ph. Nal. XI, 124; Ann. Ch. Pharm. 
LXXII, 206. 


spec. grav. --—--- 

Result of a Comparison of 


Alcohol and pyroxylic spirit. 

Iodide of ethyl and iodide of methyl. 

Bromide of ethyl and bromide of methyl .... 

Acetate of ethyl and acetate of methyl. 

Butyrate of ethyl and butyrate of methyl .... 

Acetate of ethyl and foriniatc of ethyl. 

Butyrate of methyl ami acetate of ethyl .... 

Butyrate of ethyl and acetate of ethyl. 

Butyrate of methyl and acct.-ite of methyl .... 
Butyrate of methyl and foriniate of ethyl % . . . 

Butyrate of ethyl and formiatc of ethj-l. 

Butyrate of ethyl and acetate of methyl .... 

Hydrated o.xide of amyl and alcohol. 

Hydrated oxide of amyl and pyroxylic spirit . . . 
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bromides may be obtained in the same way, or we may subtract the 
amount of heat developed during the substitution of chlorine for 
bromine and iodine from the heat of combination of the respective 
chloride. 

The heat of combination of metals with sulphur may be deduced 
in the same way, after previously ascertaining the heat evolved 
during the combination of sulphur and hydrogen. The latter was 
determined by mcasui’ing the heat produced by allowing hydro- 
siilphuric acid to act upon a solution of sulphurous acid in water ^ 
the chemical process that takes place in this case, is expressed by the 
formula SO^ + aq. + 2 HS = 2 HO + 3 S 4- aq. The numbers 
for the alkaline sulphides were obtained by the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen upon solutions containing the oxides in excess; and those 
for the insoluble metallic sulphides by the mutual decomposition of 
alkaline sulphides and metallic salts. 

The heat of combination of the various metals with oxygen was 
determined in three different waj^s:—1. By the action of water on 
the alkali-metals, in which case the evolution of heat is due to three 
diffenmt causes, namely, to the combustion of the metals, to the com¬ 
bination of the oxides with water, and to the decomposition of the 
water. 2. By dissolving a metal in dilute hydrochloric acid. 3. By 
the precipitation of one metal by another. 

The results obtained under the supposition of the product being 
anhydrous, are given in the following table: 

Heat-units developed by the •union of one equivalent of metal 
with 



0 

Cl 

Br 

1 

I 

S 

Potas.simn.. 


101527 

.90319 

77414 

45672 

Sodium.! 


95485 

_ 

— 

— 

Zinc . . . 

42d.'i0 

50296 

— 


20663 

Iron. 

.37009 

49036 

— 

^ 1 

16788 

Hvdrogen. 

34462 

23783 

9322 

—3606 j 

2748 

Lead. 

27722 

45542 

32504 

'22932 1 

9164 

Copper. 

22r.69 

30208 

-- 

- 

9542 

Silver. 

7505 

35159 

26667 

18977 I 

6443 


Favre and Silbermann arc of opinion that in order to render 
these results, available, for comparison they must be reduced for the 
case of dilute solution, as in the solid state the different aggregation 
of the molecules exerts an induence. If the calorific effects for the 
state of solution and for 1 equiv. of the metals be calculated, con¬ 
stant differences arc observed between the chlorine-, bromine-, and 
iodine-compounds, &c., of the different metals; they have been termed 
moduli of the equivs. of heat by Favre and Silbermann. 
von. III. c 
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1 Equivalent of the 
Metals. 

0 

Cl 

Br 

I 

S 

Difference be¬ 
tween the Eq. 
of Heat of the 
Metal 

and Potassium. 

Potassium. 

76239 

97658 

85814 

72625 

51003 

— 

Sodium. 

73509 

94988 

83200 

69800 

48343 

— 2700 

Zinc. 


56566 

44778 

31378 

-. 

— 41200 

Iron. 


52735 

40947 

27547 

— 

— 45000 

' Hydrogen. 

34462 

40192 

28404 

15004 

— 

— 57400 

Lead. 

— 

42188 

30400 

1700 

— 

— 55400* 

Copper. 

— 

35183 

23395 

9995 

— 

— 62500 

Silver. 

— 

19151 

7363 

—6037 

— 

— 78500 

Modulus of the substitution 







of a noq-metallic substance 
for oxygen. 


-h 21400 

+ 9600 

—3600 

—25200 



Chloride, bromide, and iodide of silver'are insoluble; but the 
numbers given above have been calculated from nitrate of silver, as 
nitric and hydrochloric acids, &c. evolve the same amounts of heat when 
combining with the same base to form a soluble compound. The 
table shows that the quantities of heat evolved by hydrogen and 
the metals bear nearly the same ratio as the affinities assumed in 
chemistry.—The communications made by Favre and Silbermann, 
during a series of years, of the results of their researches on the 
heat of combination, only now and then permit an insight into 
their mode of experimenting and conducting their calculations; without 
which full confidence cannot be placed in the value of their conclusions. 
On the other hand, the frequent boldness of the hypotheses upon which 
they base their inferences, and which are often even made the founda¬ 
tion from w’hich they deduce their numerical results, is less calculated 
to supply that defect than to excite suspicion. 

Favre and Silbermann have al&o discovered by the reaction of 
chlorine upon ammonia, that during the combination of hydrogen and 
nitrogen to form 1 equiv. of ammonia, 22724 heat-units are evolved. 

In a subsegiuent treatise(l), Favre and Silbermann have im-a- 
sured the amount of heat evolved during the absorption of gases 
by charcoal. 


1 grin, hydrochloric acid gas evolved . . . . 

1 . „ sulphurous acid gas. 

1 „ carbonic acid gas.. . 


heat- 1 grm. charcoal 
units. absorbed 
232*5 69*2 cubic cent. 

139*9 83*2 „ 

129*6 45*2 


These quantities are greater than the corresponding quantities of 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 449; Instit. 1850, 43 ; Ann. Ch. Phariu. LXXII, 209. 
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heat rendered latent by evaporation j for sulphurous acid gas the 
latter is = 94*66 heat-units. 

Favre and Silbermann also fo u nd the 


Latent heat of evaporation of iodine.. =23'95 

Sum of the sp. heat from 180® to 107®.; . 7-90 

Latent fusion-heat. 11-71 

Sum of the sp. heat from 107® to 20®. 4-71 
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Difference of heat in vapour of iodine of 180®, and in solid iodine at 20® =48-27 

Sp. heat of liquid iodine.=0-10822 

Sp. heat of solid iodine.=0-05412 (Regnanlt.) 


Here, as in water, the sp. heat of the solid substances is half of 
what it is in the fluid state. 

In a report on the development of heat in chemical processes made 
to the British Association, Andrews(l) observes that every change 
in the molecular condition of matter is attended by an evolution 
or absorption of heat, and that the quantity of heat evolved or ab¬ 
sorbed, bears a definite relation to the amount of mechanical or 
chemical activity. He makes the following separate propositions: 
a solution of a salt in water is always attended by an absorption of 
heat. If equal quantities of the same salt arc successively dissolved 
in the same fluid, thq amount of latent neat decreases with each fresh 
addition of salt.—If a salt is dissolved in a fluid which already con¬ 
tains other salts, less heat is absorbed than if the salt is dissolved in 
pure water. When salts are dissolved in dilute mineral acids more 
heat is generally absorbed than if they are dissolved in water.— 
The amount of heat evolved during the combination of acids 
with bases, is determined by the basis, and not by the acid. One 
equivalent of a base in its combination with various acids almost 
always evolves the same amount of heat.—When a neutral salt is 
eonverted into an acid salt by combination with one or more equiva¬ 
lents of acid, no heat is evolved(2)j nor is there more in the union of 
two neutral salts to form a double salt.—On the other hand, when a 
neutral salt is converted into a basic one, eat is hevolved.—If a preci¬ 
pitate is formed on mixing two neutral salts, there is invariably a trifling 
but a definite evolution ^of heat. The same report published results 
obtained relative to the combination of metals with acids, oxygen, 
chlorine, iodine, and bromine. In Jiroof of substances in various 
allotropic states evolving different quantities of heat when forming 
the same chemical combinations, Andrews quotes the combustion- 
heat of charcoal at = 8080, of graphite = 7778, of diamond = 7824. 


(11 Chem. Gaz. 1849, 407 ; Instil. 1849, 382 ; Ann. Ch. Pharro. LXXII, 210, 

( 2 ) This in'no way agrees with the results obtained by Favre and Silbermann, see 
Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 37, 38. 
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Mechantcia EQulvalent of Heat. —In answer to the claims put 
forward by Joulc(l), which we have quoted in the last Annual 
Report, Mayer(2) has proved that he not only was the first, in 1813, 
to state the proposition expressing the equivalence of heat and me¬ 
chanical power, and to give its numerical value, but that he actually 
based it upon undoubted and well-known physical data. 

Meanwhile, Joule has made some improvements in the apparatus, 
by means of which he determined the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
by friction in water, oil, and mercury(3); as the mean of forty exjic- 
riments,he has found the equivalent of heat = 423'3 metergrammes(4), 
which number he believes to be correct wuthin of its actual value.— 

Joule looks upon th? following points as settled by the results of his 
investigations:—1. The experiment.^on the friction of fluids confirm 
the views and observations of Davy and Ituinford, that heat is 
not a substance, but a mechanical effect. 2. As the heat-efl'cets 
occurring during the condensation and rax'efaction of the air arc equi¬ 
valents of the mechanical force consumed, it follows that the heat 
of elastic fluids consists only in the vis viva of their pailieles. 
3. The zei’O of heat, as deduced from the cx])ansion of gases, is 278^'5 
below the freezing-point of water.—It would be desirable that Joule 
had explained his conclusions more fully. His method of calculating 
the sp. heat of gases, from flie mechanical effect which they pro¬ 
duce, leads to results w'hich materially differ from those obtained by 
the observations of de la Roche and Berard. 

Expansion by Heat.— Rcgnault(5) found the relation of the co¬ 
efficients of expansion of atmosjdicric air under nearly ordinary 
pressure to that of a 2*1 fold pressure, between 0°, and — as 
0’003G65 : 0’00367i“> 1, and the relation of the coefficients of exjxan- 
sion of atmospheric air and hydrogen within the same limits of tem¬ 
perature as 0-003GG5 : 0’003G.-1'G7. 

Specific Heat; Fusion; Latent Fusion-Heat. —Ilegnault, as is well 
known, has been led by his investigations on S2>ceific heat to conclude 
that not only in protoxide of silvex*, but also in potassa and soda, one 
atom of oxygen should be assumed in combination with two of the 
metal, so that in their atomic composition these oxides would cor¬ 
respond to suboxide of copper; from which it follows that the atoxnic 
weights of silver, pdlassium and sodium, ax’C only to be assumed at 
half of what they arc generally adopted in reference to that of oxygen, 
lead, &c., and of what we have given them in the Annual Report. 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 132 and 199. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, hM 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 41. 

(4) Rejiort of the 18th British Association, Not, and Abstr. 21. 

(5) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVI, 257 ; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 325; Instit, 1849, 90; 
Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 99; J. Pr. Chem XLVII, 188. 
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Tlic cause for this assumption is, that then the law, by which in 
elements and chemical compounds of a similar constitution the 
sp. heats are approximately in an inverse ratio to the atomic weights, 
holds good also for substances which form an exception if their ordi- 
•iiary atomic weights and atomic formula; be retained. In support of his 
assumption, he now(l)'quotcs experiments which he has instituted on 
the sp. heat of potassium. This must be determined at low tempera¬ 
tures, as potassium is soft at the ordinary temperature, and contains 
a portion of its fusion-heat in a latent state. Regnault’s method 
of experimenting consisted in cooling known quantities of potassium 
or lead by suri’ounding them with solid carbonic acid, and determin¬ 
ing the reduction of temjierature which the substances caused in a 
known quantity of petroleum. By this means he found the sp. 
heat of potassium to be 5'83, 5'77, 5-40 times that of lead (the 
last determination he considers the most trustworthy); according to 
the ordinal view the atomic weight of lead is 2’6 J! times thjrt of 
potassium, but 5’29 times, if we adopt the assumption of Regnault; 
in tlie latter ease the above-mentioned law would also hold good for 
potassium.—In the same way, and with the assumption that the 
sp. heat of lead at low temperatures docs not materially differ from 
that found (O'O.'ill) between O'’ and ^ 100'’, Regnault determined 
the sp. heat of phosphorus between — 78° and -f- 10° — 0'1740, 
and that of ice within the same limits of tcinperatui’c = 0'474. 

Regnault(2) determined the sp. heat of lead in a direct manner, 
between .— 77°‘75 and + 10° = 0 03005.—By experiments in which 
mercury, cooled down to—77°’75, was introduced into water of nearly 
the ordinary temjierature, and the reduction of temperature deter¬ 
mined, the spec, heat of solid mercury between — 40° and — 77°*75 
was fixed at 0 3130 and 0'03247; in this experiment it was assumed 
that the sj). heat of liquid mercury between — 40° and the ordinary 
temperature “is equal to what it is between the latter, and -f 100° 
(0'03332), and that the latent fusion-heat of mercury is, according to 
rerson’(3) = 2’82.-»The sp. heat of bromine as determined by 
Andrews(4) (0-107 between 45° and 11°), does not agree with the 
law of Dulong and Petit j Regnault has also instituted new investi¬ 
gations into this subject. He found the sp. heat of liquid bromine 
^the freezing-point being — 7°*32) = 0-11294 between 58° and 
-f 13°, = 0-11094 between + 48° and 10°, = 0-10513 between + 10° 
and 6°. He determined the sp. heat of solid bromine between 


(1) Ann. Ch. Phvs. [S] XXVI, 2G1; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 325; Instit. 1849, 81; 
Pogg. Ann. LXXVl’l, 99 ; J. Pr. Chetn. XLVII, 121. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phvs, [.'t] XXVI, 268; Pogg. Ann. BXXVIII, 118; J. Pr. Chem. 
XLVII, 468. 

(3) Annual Report for 184 " and 1848, Vol. I, 58. 

(4) Ibid. Vol. 1, 65. 
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— 78° and — 20° as a mean at 0‘08432, and its latent fusion-heat at 
16'185, by ascertaining the reduction of temperature produced in the 
water of the calorimeter by solid bromine of various degrees of cold. 
The first number agrees with the law of Dulong and Petit, if half the 
equivalent of bromine be taken for its atomic weight. 

In continuation of his former investigations^!) Per8on(2) has 
communicated more accurate data (which’ do jnot invariably agree 
with what he has formerly published) on the subject of sp. heat 
and latent fusion-heat. 

The fusing-point of crystallised chloride of calcium (CaCl, 6 HO) 
he found to be 28°*5; the sp. heat of the solid salt (below 0°) = 
0’345, of the liquid salt (as a mean between 80 and 33°'5) = 0*555. 
He found the latent fusion-heat = 40*70; when calculated according 
.to Person’s formula(3) from the preceding data, it is = 39*58. 

He determined the fusing-point of crj'stallised phosphate of soda 
(2 NaO, 110, POj -I- 24 HO) at 36°*4, the sp. heat ^f the solid 
salt below 0° = 0*4077. Salt that had been fused and again solidi¬ 
fied exhibited a greater and variable sp. heat, 0*676 to 0*776, which 
Person accounts for by the solidifying salt not forming the same 
chemical combination as the ci*j’stallised salt; the latter was only 
produced during the solidification of the fused salt, if there was an 
excess of water j therefore in making his experiments on the sp. heat 
of the liquid salt, and the latent fusion-heat, he provided for a slight 
excess of water, for the presence of which he made an allowance in 
his calculation. He thus found the sp. heat of the fluid salt between 
80° and 40° = 0*7467, the latent fusion-heat = 66*80; the latter he 
calculates according to his formula at 66*48.—Person points out 
that crystallised phosphate of soda possesses the same sp. heat, as 
is exhibited by a mixture of ice and anhydrous phosphate of soda 
(pyrophospliate of soda), having the same composition-; and he 
renders it probable that the same relation holds good fbr the sp. heat 
in the fluid state, and for the latent fusion-heat.—^When 100 grnis. of 
crystallised phosphate of soda were mixed witjj 80 grms. of crystal¬ 
lised chloride of calcium (both in a state of minute division), a reduc¬ 
tion of temperature of from -f 20° to —29° took place. 

Person found that by fusing together 1 equiv. of nitrate of 
potassa, with 1 equiv. of nitrate of soda, we obtain a mass possessing 
a constant fusing-point (219°*8 of the air-thermometer). He dis¬ 
covered the sp. heat of this substance, below 60°, to be 0*235; 
when fused, between 340° and 230°, =0*362. The latent fusion- 
heat deduced from this is 44*5. The latter proved, on observation. 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 54. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [.1] XXVII, 250; Corapt. Rend. XXIX, 300 (in abstr.). 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 55, 
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to* be higher, =61‘4; hut he remarks that the double-salt, on 
cooling, exhibits the same .phenomenon as certain alloys (1), viz: 
a sudden evolution of heat below the point of solidification; if 
this quantity of heat, which is not liberated by’ a change in 
the molecular constitution until the occurrence of solidification, is 
allowed for in the computation, the latent fusion-heat, as observed, 
corresponds entirely with the result of calculation.—^Person calcu¬ 
lates the latent fusion-heat of the double-salt moreover in another way, 
from the latent fusion-heat of nitrate of potassa and soda at 219°’8. 
We have already communicated the mode in which he makes these 
calculations, in reference to a case which is perfectly analogou8{2).* 

The fusing-point of the yellow bees'-wax of commerce he found 
to be 61°‘8, the sp. heat between 100° and 65°=0’499; between 
68° and 42°=1‘72; between 42° .and 26° = 0 82; between 26° and 
6°=0‘504; between 3° and—21°=0’4287. Pefson justly remarks, 
that in this case the heat, which, from the experiment, would 
appear as the sp. heat of the solid body, contains a certain amount of 
latent-heat, consumed in softening and incipient fusion; he argues, 
that in substances like wax, the true sp. heat for the solid state can 
only be determined at very low temperatures, and even then not 
without being affected by the fusion-heat.—Spermaceti behaves like 
wax; the fusing-point of the former was determined, by Person, at 
42°'7, the sp. heat between 100° and 44°, =0’5292, between 3° 
and -21°, =0-3855. 

Person gives fai*ther explanations of his view-s regarding the 
relations between latent fusion-heat, and the sp. heat in the solid 
and liquid states; and between latent fusion-heat, and the coefficient 
of elasticity, lie had formerly found(3), that the latent fusion-heat 
of several non-mctallic substances is expressed by the formula, 
/=(160 + <) «/, I being the latent fusion-heat, t the fusing-point, 
d the difference between the sp. heat.of the body when solid and 
when liquid. He had also discovered(4), that there is a connection 
between the latent fusion-heat and the coefficient of elasticity, which 
may be expressed by the formula 


/: /,_g (l + (l + 

(q and g, are the coefficients of elasticity, p and p^ the sp. gravities, 
I and li the latent fusion-heats of two metals); by the introduction of 
a coefficient, which he determines by obser\'ations made on zinc into 
the latter formula, he deduces the term 


/=0-001669 



(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 62. (21 Ihid. Vol. 1, 57. 

(3) Ibid. Vol. I, 55. (4) Ibid. Vol. I, 100. 
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expresses the latent fusion-heat of a body by the following 
ftaSL?- S®*ieral formula 

heat. / 2 \ 

?= (160+0 rf+0-001669 (1+-:^) 

the second part indicates the amoimt of heat neccssai^ to separate 
the molecules, and liquify the substance ; w'hilst the first represents 
the amo.unt of heat necessary to modify, or even to split the molecules ; 
the first part is stated to disappear in metals, in which it is proved, 
experimentally, that d—O-, whilst the second part has a trifling value 
in the non-metallic substances, which only possess a slight amount 
of tenacity. 

Person gives a description of a calorimeter, in which every 
correction caused by the influence of the surrounding temperature 
of the media is avoided to tin; utmost, by enveloping the calorimeter 
its'clf in a layer of water, the temperature of which is always to be 
kept the same as that of the water in the calorimeter; for particulars 
we refer to the treatise, and the drawing which accompanies it. 

Influeuee of Strung Heat on various Bodies. —Despretz has insti¬ 
tuted experiments on the effect jiroduccd upon various substances 
by intense heat. In the first series of cxperiinents(l) he concen¬ 
trated the effects of various sources of heat, a battery of one huudreal 
and eighty-five of Bunsen's elements of tlic ordinary size, a lens of 
90 centimeters in diameter, and a hydrogen-jet. IVhilst under the 
influence of the battery alone, magnesia became pasty; under the 
influenci; of tlie battery and the lens, magnesia was volatilised in 
white fumes, and aeicular pieces of anthracite, 1 millimeter in thick¬ 
ness, and 3 centimeters in length, became i)lial)Ie ; when cxjiosed to 
the influence of the battery, the lens, and the hydrogen-jet, the 
anthracite appeared to fuse.—In a .second series of cxperimcnts(2), 
he allowed four hundred and nujcty-six of Bunsen’s clemVnts, 
which were arranged ip four rows, in such a manner that they were 
equal to one hundred and twenty-four elements of fourfold size 
to act upon a little rod of sugar-charcoal (4 millimeters in thickness, 
by 5 centimeters in length), in a rarefied space. The carbon was 
volatilised, and deposited on the surface of the glass, in the shape of 
a black, crystalline powder..—In a third series (3), lie employed six 
hundred of Bunsen’s elements, arranged in six rows. Silicium' 
rapidly fused to a globule, and then scratched glass; boron is more 
fusible and volatile: the experiments with both these substances w-ere 
made in an atmosphere of nitrogen. Titanium (prepared in the 
shape of a brownish powder from the bichloride), on being heated in 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 755; Instil. 1849, 193. 
(2; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 48; Instil. 1849, 225. 

(3) Compt, Rend. XXIX, 545; Instil. 1849, 369. 
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a crucible of sugar-charcoal, under the bell of the air-pump, was 
almost entirely volatilised, and formed a reddish-brown metallic 
dejjosit on a porcelain dish placed over it; this deposit was of a 
beautiful blue in nitrogen ; the non-volatilised residue formed white, 
or whitish-yellow laminae, and globules presenting, on being polished, 
a pale, golden yellow surface ; their hardness was less than that of 
metallic tungsten, but nearly equal to that of corundum. Metallic 
tungsten, when heated in nitrogen in the same manner, formed a 
slightly brown deposit on the superimposed porcelain dish, and was 
fused into a hard mass, whose fracture resembled that of hard steel; 
it was even capable of scratching polished surfaces of ruby. 80 
grammes of palladium, and 250 of platinum, were easily fused.—In 
a fourth series of experimcnts(l) he arrived at the following results: 
that carbon is evidently volatilised in r'ocuo under the influence of 
from 500 to GOO of Bunsen's elements, disposed in five or six rov(^; 
that volatilisation also takes place, but more slowly, in a gas ; that at 
the temperature produced in this manner the charcoal can be bent, 
wehled and fused; that every variety of coal becomes softer in pro¬ 
portion to’the time it is exposed to the heat, and that it is finally 
converted into graphite; that the purest graphite is gradually vola¬ 
tilised like the other vari(?ties of carbon, but that the residuary sub¬ 
stance in experiments of this kind still continues to be graphite ; that 
the diamond, like other coal, is convefted into graphite(2) under the 
influence of such heat; and like other coal, when heated for a suf¬ 
ficient period, yields small fused globules; finally, that the formation 
of the diamond by the influence of powerful heat upon organic or 
carbojiaceous substances is im])robabIc. 

Ebullition.— Kcgnault(3) has determined the boiling-point of car¬ 
bonic acid and protoxide of nitrogen. An air-thermometer, the ball of 
which was surrounded with solid carbonic acid that evaporated sponta¬ 
neously, exhibited in various experiments a temperature of— 77°'92 (the 
barometer showing 7G7‘""'*3), — 77°'75,— 78°'16, the last determination 
being considered as the most correct by Regnault; the thermometer 
showed nearly the same temperature — 78°-2G, when placed in an eva¬ 
porating mixture of solid carbonic, acid and ether. For experiments 
in which it is desirable to cool substances strongly, such mixtures are 
more serviceable than carbonic acid alone, because they are better con-, 
doctors of heat. — Protoxide of nitrogen, when evaporating in the atmo- 
sphei*e, invariably showed — 87°'901; Regnault intends examining 
the variations of the boiling-point which this substance presents in 
reference to the variations of the barometer. 


(1) Coiupt Rend. XXIX, 709. InstU. 1849, 401 (in abstr). 

(2) Jacquclain’s Experiments in the Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol, I, 253. 

(3) Loc. cit. 20. 
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lAtemt iieKt •f A«aeons Tapoor. —^According to Joule (1) the 
of latent heat la steam saturated at 100°, are so distributed that 42° 
are employed as ins viva by the pressure, and the remaining 494° are 
considered as the actual heat of vaporisation; so that in an atmo> 
spheric engine without expansion, of 536° which the boiler contains, 
494° pass into the condenser, and only 42° are rendered available. 

apheroMai State. —•Boutigny(2) has confirmed the fact, that the 
hand may be immersed into molten iron, bronze or lead, without being 
burnt (3). He states the experiment to succeed well when the skin 
is moist; or better if the hand is rubbed with soap and smoothed, 
and then immediately before the experiment immersed in a cold solu¬ 
tion of chloride of ammonium saturated with sulphurous acid, or 
simply in an aqueous solution of chloride of ammonium. Boutigny 
explains the fact by assuming that the hand does not come into direct 
qpntact with the molten metal, as the moisture of the former at once 
passes into the spheroidal 8tate(4).—He farther rcports(5) that the 
finger moistened with water perceives in molten lead the temperature 
of the water which is in the spheroidal state; if moistened with 
alcohol, it receives the impression of moderate warmth; if with ether, 
an agreeable sensation of cold. The latter experiments cannot be 
made with fused iron, as it ignites alcohoi and ether. Boutigny is 
of opinion that bodies in the spheroidal state are bounded by a layer 
of matter, the molecules of which are so combined, that the layer 
may be compared to a solid envelope which is transparent, extremely 
thin and very elastic. He endeavours to prove this by the observation, 
that the currents which take place in the interior of a fluid presenting 
the spheroidal state, and which may be demonstrated by substances, 
e.ff. charcoal minutely divided, never extend to this external layer. 

Tension of Vapour. —Groshan8(6) has communicated observations 
on the corresponding temperatures, the boiling and freezing points of 
bodies. If the elasticity of aqueous vapour is termed p, the density of 
the vapour d (the density at the boiling-point, and under a pressure 
of 0'"'76=l),an optional temperature t, and the coefficient of expan¬ 
sion c, we have p = d - — 1 - 1^ , If in another body the den- 

sity of the vapour (the density at the boiling-point and under a 


(1) Instit. 1849, 368. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVII, 54; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 593; J. Pharm. [3] 
XVI, 24; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXI, 295 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 60. 

(3) Former observations on this point in Gehicr’s Pbysik. Worterbuch, ncue Bearbeit. 
X, 503; Pliicker’s conhrmatory experiments with fused iron, Pogg. Ann. LXXVIIl, 
425; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXVI, 137; Instit. 1850, 111; Arch. Ph. Nat. XIII, 140. 

(4) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol, I, 69. 

(5) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVIII, 158; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 471; J. Pharm. [3] 
XVI, 424. 

(6) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 112. 
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pressure of 0**76=1), is termed d, the boilmg-pomt =: Jl, and a 

temperature corresponding to t sz T, yre have p — d 

As for corresponding temperatures, has the same value in both 
formulee, d also possesses a similar vidue in both, and it follows that 

from which the following formulae 


1 + c 
result: 


100 . 1 + c E 


T = 


(1 + c i?) (1 + c 0 
(1 + c . 100) c 


1 

c 


( 1 ) 


Tension of 
▼spoor. 


(1 + c.lOO) (1+ cT) 1 
{1 + c E) c c 

(1 + c. 100) (l + cT) 1 

{I + c t) c c 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


With the assistance of these formulae we are enabled to determine 
all corresponding temperatures, if the boiling-point E is known; and 
vice versd, if a single corresponding temperature has been observed, 
the boiling-point may be deduced. 

Groshans also points out that in several bodies, if the temperature 
which corresponds to the temperature 0° of w'ater be sought for by 
means of the formula No. 1, we obtain temperatures which closely 
correspond to the freezing-points of these bodies; in other words, it 
follows that the tension of the vapours of many bodies at their freezing- 
point is equal to that of water at the same temperature. 

He also thinks that he has discovered several other facts regarding 
a law-like connection between density of vapour, boiling-point and 
atomic weight, and between boiling-point and atomic constitution ; he 
admits, however, that they only apply to a limited number of sub¬ 
stances, and even with regard to these rest upon very gratuitous 
assumptions. We arc obliged to refer to the treatise itself. 

For the relations existing betw’cen composition and boiling-point 
vid. supra, p. 15. 

Bramc(l) has employed sulphur iu a state of very minute division, 
in which he terms it sulphur-vesicles {utricules de soufre), (comp. p. 7) 
as a test for the vapour of mercury. He states it to be much more delicate 
than gold leaf. He thus finds that the vapour of mercury at 12°, rises 
above 1 meter j that even at 8° it appears to have no limited atmo¬ 
sphere, that at the ordinary temperature, it evaporates from amalgams 
and mercurial ointments; that in the presence of sulphur-vapour and 
air, it is diffused according to the law of diffusion of gases j and that 


(I) Instit. 1849, 403. 
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it appears not to follow this law in the presence of atmospheric aii* 
and iodine-vapour, nor of the vaptiur of iodide of mercury which is 
then formed. 

Tenaion of Aqueous vapour In the Air. —Regnanlt inhisrescarches 
on the tension of aqueous vapour in vacuo and in the atmosphere, 
had obsen'ed the former to be constantly rather higher thsjii the 
latter(l), but admitted that the trifling difference (about ^ millimeter), 
probably depended upon a eonstant error, which he had not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering. Victor Pi crre{2) has endeavoured to determine 
this point ; but his method ajipcars but little adapted to the purpose, as 
the limits of errors are much more extensive than those in Regnault’s 
experiments. His first results appeared to indicate a still greater 
difference between the tension in vacuo and in the atmosphere than 
Regnault had found; whilst 90 measurements which he has since 
published(3) argue an identity of tension in vactio and in the atmo¬ 
sphere ; these were eondueted at ordinary temperatures (between 10'^ 
and 20“), and arc, therefore, less liable to error. 

Ho})kins(l) points out that if wc calculate the ^veight of the 
vapour in a column of air from the surface of the earth vipward, by 
the tension which the vapour has at the surface, we obtain much too 
high a result. The reason being that the tension and density of the 
vapour of water at the surface is not the result of the pn*ssure of 
the superincumbent column of vapour only, but also of the resist¬ 
ance of the atmosphere which is mixed with it, and which j)i-events 
the rapid diffusion of the va 2 )our. 

Although meteorological notices scarcely conic within the scope of 
the Report, the results obtained l)y Dove(5) on the am(*unt of vapour 
contained in the, atmosphere and the course of baronu^trie. variations, 
based as they are upon numerous good observations in all zones, pre¬ 
sent too great an interest to be iiassed over in silence. As the va])our 
of water chiefly rises from the great surfaces of water jjresented by 
the sea and lakes, and spreads over the land; and as the latter, on 
account of its greater cajiability of being heated, causes less {)rccipitation 
in summer than in winter. Dove concludes that there is little difference 
in the amount of vapour in sea- and land-air in summer, but that in 
winter it diminishes as >ve recede from the coast to the interior of tlu: 
continents. In fact, during the warmest months the elasticity of tin; 
vapour at the coast and in the interior of the continents under the 
same latitude differs but little, whilst the former exceeds the latter 


(1) Ann, Ch. Phys. [.3] XV, 129 -, Po|rg. Ann. LXV, 141. 

(2) Wien. Aca<l. Bcr. 1849, April, 207. 

(3) Wien. Acad. Bcr. 1849, June and Julv, 30. 

(4) Instit. 1849, 3r)l. 

(.'■>) Pogg. Ann, LXXVll. 309; Bcrl. Acad. Bor, 1819, 145 ; liuslit. 1849, 348 ; Arch. 
Ph. Nat. XII, 305. 
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cpnsiderably in winter. In January it is 3'" in Cornwall, and only 
()'"’5 in the interior of Asia. Dove also found that at all points of 
observation of the hot and temperate zones, the elasticity of the 
vaj)our contained in the air increases w'ith the rise of temperature; 
that this increase is most considerable in progressing from the colder to 
the warmer months in the district of the monsoons, and especially at 
the northern boundary, that it is somewhat more considerable in North 
America than in Europe, under the same latitude, because the direction 
of the winds there is more southerly in the summer-months than in 
wiutei’, while the reverse is the case in Europe. Dovers table8(l) give 
tlic monthly mean of the tension of vapour, of the entire atmospheric 
pressure, and of the pressure of the dry atmosphere at 74 stations in 
Europe, America and Asia, on the northern as well as the southern hemi¬ 
sphere.—Dove has pointed out in former treatises the utility of sepa¬ 
rating the pressure of vapour from that of dry air in investigations 
on atmospheric pressure; and explained how by this means the great 
daily and annual baroiuetric variations which occur in sea- and inland- 
aiul mixed-climatc(2) may be united under one point of view(3). The 
value, nay, the necessity of this mode of viewing the matter, has been 
dcuiousirated anew. The maximum of atmos])heric pressure of the 
southern hemisphci’c corresponding in time to our summer, does not 
com[)cnsate the minimum of this pressure in the summer of the 
northern hemisphere; over Asia there is a greater deficiency than 
is svi]»plicd in the south, consequently there must be in addition to 
t he exchange of the atmosphere between the two hemispheres a lateral 
discharge. In order to estimate the extent of this exchange, the por¬ 
tion which at one time assists in bearing the column of mercury, and 
at another passes in the liquid state underneath the barometer, 
must be eliminated. Although in all latitudes the amount of vapour 
increases from the cold towards the warm months, it would still be 
the same for the whole earth at the same period if the relation 
betwciui the solids and liquids were the same under all latitudes. In 
fact, the entire amount of vapour undergoes an annual periodic 
variation to w'hich the dry air is not subject; the latter only suffers a 
change of position, and it is, therefore, the more necessary to con¬ 
sider both separately. 

Lastly, J)ove shows that the atmosphere is at no time of the 
year in a state of equilibrium, and that the points to w’hich the pur- 
rent of the air is directed in the inferior, and from which it passes in 
the upper, regions, vary within the annual peiiod. It is only by at¬ 
tending to the monthly barometric curves that the secondary causes 
of movement can be separated from the primary ones, and that a 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 383 to 39G. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. XXII, 219, 234 ; LXX, 372. 
(31 Pogg Ann. l.VIll, 177. 
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closer insight can be obtained into the meteorological processes.—^’’e 
most refer to the treatise itself for the detail, and especially for the 
variations of the amount of atmospheric vapour in different localities. 

Hyirrometer. —Lefebvre(l) has tested Regnault's condensing 
hygrometer(2), by comparing it with the contemporaneous indications 
of several chemical hygrometers. The points of the appearance and 
disappearance of dew at a temperature of 17° to 24° were observed. 
The mean values only differed by 1 per cent in the indication of the 
state of moisture from that of the chemical hygrometer; the point at 
which the dew appeared showed a nearer approach to the chemical 
hygrometer than its disappearance. Comparison institntcd with 
Daniell’s hygrometer, presented considerable differences. 

KMUatlon of Heat. Reflection of Heat tram Metals. — Provos- 
taye and Desains have found(3) the universally adopted opinion(4), 
that all kinds of heat-raj's are equally reflected by metallic surfaces, 
to be incorrect. The heat-rays of a Lokatelli^s lamp were reflected 
in the following ratios : 


Metals. 

Direct 

Radiation. 

Radiation through 
Glass 

of 5®® in thickness. 

Radiation through 
Rock-salt. 

Speculum Metal . 

0-835 

0-74 

0-825 

Silver .... 

0-955 

0-91 


Platinum . . . i 

0-79 

0-655 

0-775 


It follows that those rays which pass through glass with the greatest 
facility are reflected by metals in a minor degree than other rays. On 
the other hand, the loss experienced by a pencil of heat-rays in passing 
through glass, must prove relatively more considerable, if it has ])rc- 
viously been once or oftener reflected from metallic surfaces. This 
fact has been irrefragably demonstrated by experiment. 

Interference of Heat-rays.— Seebeck(5) has employed Frauen- 
hofer’s "grating spectra,^’ in order again to confirm the interference of 
heat-rays, although this had been positively proved by the exjjeriments 
of Fiseau and Foucault(6), as well as by those of Knoblauch(7). 
He conducted sun-light, by means of a glass mirror, through a fissure 
of l*25in. into a dark room, and let it fall upon a telescope, 10 feet 


Ci) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 110 ; Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 152. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XV, 129 j Pogg. Ann. LXV, 135 and 321. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVII, 129; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 501; Instit. 1849,122; 
ArchtPh. Nat. XI, 44; PhU. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 471; Pogg. Ann. LXXVIH; 131; 
Ann. Ch. Phann. LXXII, 136 (in absir.). 

(4) Lam4 Corns de Phys. 1840, III, 368 and 369; Pdclet. Traits de Phys. 4. ^dit. I, 
387 ; Dove,Repert. der Phys. 1841, IV, 344 ; Melloni, Ann, Ch. Phys. [2] LXXV, 371. 

(5) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 574, from the Ber. der Math. Klass. d. K. Gesellsch. d. 
Wiss. zu Leipzig; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 138 (in abstr.). . 

(6) AnnuM Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. 1, ^2. 

(7) Ibid. 
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distant, before the object-glass of which a fine grating (100 divi¬ 
sions to a Paris line) was applied. After the passage of the light 
through the eye-glass, a well-defined white field is observed in the 
middle, at both sides of this, dark spaces, and then the first spectra, 
&c. The black ball of Leslie^s thermometer was first introduced 
into the middle, then into the dark spaces, and lastly into the first 
spectra. The mean values obtained by Seebeck for the three positions, 
were 2'05, 0-34, 1*1; which distinctly proves the interference of the 
heat-rays. In a second experiment which was conducted with a more 
delicate thermometer, the light passed through an opening of 1’6 in. 
in the shutter, and was received at a distance of 15 feet. The mean 
values in this case were 7'8, 0‘9, 3’0. 

Polarisation of Heat-rays.— Provostaye and Desains(l) have 
instituted an investigation into the polarisation of radiant heat, which 
serves as a supplement to the researches of Knoblauch(3). Sun¬ 
beams were thrown upon an achromatic prism of Iceland-spar, by an 
hcliostatc; one of the two pictures that were formed was received 
upon a screen, the other passed through an aperture ; and then, after 
going through the necessary reflections and refractions, struck upon a 
thermo-electric pile. The deviations of the galvanometer gave the 
measures of the intensities. On the principal section of the prism 
being directed horizontally, and the ordinary ray that was polarised in 
this plane being reflected by a mirror placed perpendicularly, at an 
an angle of 50° upon the pile, a deflection of 75° was observed; 
whereas, if the prism was revolved 90°, the needle remained at 
perfect rest. This is a proof of the complete polarisation of both 
pencils, which were, moreover, found to be perfectly identical in point 
of intensity. 

On splitting a polarised heat-pcncil by a doubly-refracting prism, 
the law of Mai us relative to the intensity of both pencils was proved 
to be perfectly applicable. Let a be the angle formed by the principal 
section with the original plane of polarisation, -the following intensi¬ 
ties, f, were obtained: 

a = 30° i = 0-75 a = 45° i = 0*50 
35 0C7 52 0-379 

i in every case — cos^ a. 

The law of Fresnel, that in the reflection of polarised light from 
glass, according to whether the plane of polarisation is parallel or 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence, the intensities of the reflected 
ray are, 

sing(i—r) j, _ ji—r) 

sin" (i -b r) tg'-^ (i -b r) 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 121; Instit. 1849, 241 and 276; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] 
XXVII, 109 ; Ann, Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 139 (in abstr.). 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. 1, 90. 
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was likewise fully confirmed for the heat-rays, as proved by the fol¬ 
lowing numbers, in which the index of refraction of the black glass 
is assumed to be 1*52. 

1. The heat polarised in the plane of incidence : 


Angle of Incidence. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 


Intensity. 


90" 

100 

100 

80 

55 1 

54-G 

75 

40-7 

40-8 

70 

.30-6 

30-8 

GO 

17-99 

18.3 

50 

11-GG 

11-7 

40 

8-08 

8-1 

.30 

C-I2 

6-1 

20 

5 03 

5-0 

The heat polarised 

perpendicularly to the plane of incidence 

90" 

100 

100 ■ 

80 

24-00 

2.3-G 

75 

11-00 

10-G 

70 

4 34 

4-15 

28 

3-00 

2-91 


Reflection from metallic surfaces gave the following results : 


1 

Steel. 

i Speculum Metal. 

Platinum. 

I. 11. 

Silv 

or. 

I. 

11. 

i I. 

11. 

I. 

11. 

30" 

0G4 

0-.’)GG 

' 0-GG9 

0-G18 

» 0-47 

0-373 

0-80 

0-845 

50" 


0-4 G8 

: 0-740 

0;579 

— 

— 

0-87 

— 

70" 

0-834 

— 

! — 

— 

0-75 

0-31 

0-936 

0-81 

72"-3 

_ 

— 

1 0-895 

0-415 

— 



_ 

76" 

0-87 

0,271 

1 - 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

80" 

0-90 

0 29 

1 0-938 

0-440 

0-8G2 

0-38 

0-954 

0-83 


It is obvious that the intensity of the ray that is polarised in the 
plane of incidence grows w'ith the angle of incidence, whilst the ray 
that is polarised perpendicularly to the plane of incidence descends to 
a minimum of intensity, and then again increases. ^ The minimum of 
reflection appears to take place for platinum and silver at 70°; for 
speculum metal at 72°'5 ; for steel at 76°. 

Here too the heat exhibits a deportment which is entirely analogous 
to that of light ; this is demonstrated by a comparison which the 
authors institute between thc?ir own results and those which Janiin(l) 
has obtained in regard to light and the values calculated according to 
Cauchy’s formulae. They also convinced themselves that half of 
the sum of the intensities of the rays polarised in the two planes is 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 133. 
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equal to the intensity of the unpolarised heat which is reflected at 
the same angle of incidence. 

The same inquirers(l) also investigated the state of polarisation of 
the heat-rays proceeding from heated bodies, and found that the rela¬ 
tion between polarised and unpfflariscd heat cannot difier much for 
luminous and non-Iuminous sources of heat. Provostayc and 
Desains employed for their investigation a column, consisting of two 
laminae of gypsum, upon which the rays, which proceeded from the 
source of heat at an inclination of TO'’to the‘normal, formed an 
angle of incidence of 55°. Under I. wc give the deflections of the 
galvanometer, occurring when the plane of emission of the rays is 
])arallcl with the plane of refraction of the gypsum column. II. 
a)q)hes to the case of the two planes being perpendicular to one another. 

Source of Heat. I. 

Red-liot platinum foil .... 

Tlic same, rather below rcd-hcat 11*’-2 

Perfectly dark ]^tinum . . . 

Poisson had found it difficult to reconcile the existence of the 
equilibrium of temperature in spaces which neither receive heat from 
without, nor discharge it outwards, with the fact of polarisation by 
reflection ; in order to remove the difficulty he had assumed that 
the dark heat-rays ai’c not polarised, while on the introduction of 
himinous heat-sources the equilibi'ium of temperature does not con¬ 
tinue.—This assumjition is inadmissible, as the polarisation of the 
dark heat-raj’s is prot'cd; besides, it is unnecessary, if we consider 
that the heat which is einitt^ by a surface-clement, is partly reflected 
and partly radiated from the substances; and that these two 
amounts of heat arc polarised in planes, which are perpendicular to 
one another, and consequently bear the relation of natural, heat, if 
they are equal in point of intensity. 

notation of the Plane of Polarisation by the Maj^net. —As the 
itnalogy existing between light- and heat-rays has not been in any 
way disproved, it was to be expected that an action of the magnet 
n])ou the jdanc of polarisation of the heat-rays would be observed ; as 
Faraday has discovered an action in the case of light.—We reported 
last }a‘ar(2) that Wartmanu thought he had observed such an action; 
it has now been indubitably proved by Provostayc and Desains(3). 
Th(‘y conducted a sunbeam that was reflected by the hebostate, 


jj Relation of 

the two Deflections. 

8"-3 • 2-95 

3-20 

l"-3 300 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 757 (in abstr.); Ann. CU. Pharm. LXXII, 1-11. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 191. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVII, 2.32; Pogg. Ann. LX.XVIIT, 571; Compt. Rend. 
XXIX, 352; Instil. 1849, .322; 1850, 27; Phil .Mag. [3] XXXV, 481 (in ahstr.); Ann. 
Ch. Pharm. LXXII. 144-; Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 136. 
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notation through an apparatus of polarisation, consisting of two achromatic 
plane of calk-spar prisms. The polarised heat bad to pass, between the two 
tfon“^"the prisms, through a layer of flint-glass, of 38”"“ in thickness, which 
magnet, was placed between the tw'o poles of an electro-magnetic a))paratus of 
llumkorf.—The thermo-pile which the heat-rays impinged upon last, 
was placed at a distance of 4 meters from the electro-magnet, the 
needle was removed still farther. It was not in the slightest degree 
affected by the electro-magnet, either Avhen at rest or when de¬ 
flected. As long as the flint-glass was not introduced, the needle 
retained its position unaltered, whether the current w'as interrupted, 
or whether it passed in one (A) or the other direction (B). In five 
series of experiments with the flint-glass, the follow'iug deflections 
were obtained: 


Current A . 21-2 22 8 19 5 14-9 21-7 

No Current . 18-8 20 5 18-3 ll-S 18-4 

Current B . — 18-5 17-2 8-7 14-9 

We may therefore conclude that there is ncp doubt about the 

magnet producing an effect upon the flint-glass, and through it upon 
the plane of polarisation of the heat-rays. Provostiiye and 
Desains point out that in these experiments it is best to cross the 
two prisms of the polarising apparatus at an angle of 45°, as the 
difference cos^ (45°—S) — cos- (45°-f-2) = sin 2 S is considerably 
greater than cos- (90° — d) — cos- 90° = sin- 5. For light the eross- 
ing must certainly be under 90°, as the eye is less capable of distin¬ 
guishing differences of light than of estimating the entire absence of 
light. 


Kinetics. Forces In General. Inertia of Matter. —L. Thines- 
Csetncky(l) has made an attempt to introduce a new axiom in 
physics, which, however, so far as we are able to judge of the author’s 
deductions, neither rests upon a sound basis, nor has led to results 
of any consequence. 

Weighing is generally considered as the simplest mode of deter¬ 
mining the quantity of matter contained in a given space; it being 
assumed that the weights of really equal quantities of matter of 
various known substances are equal.—Thines-Csetneky is of 
opinion that physicists have blindly and thoughtlessly adopted this as¬ 
sumption of the astronomers, for whose purposes it undoubtedly suffices. 
The assumption, according to his view, leads to the conclusion of the 
mflnite compressibility of matter. The author does not, however. 


(1) Pliysikalischer Beitragzur Chemie, Linz,’ 1849. 
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state how this conclusion is arrived at. But he requires that, on the Kinetic*, 
contrary, it be assumed that the same force, e. g. gravitation, produces 
an unequal effect upon equal quantities of matter of a different irenerai. 
chemical nature, or that different values of inertia (i) appertain to 
these equal quantities of matter (s); consequently the product s . i is 
what has hitherto been designated mass (m) or m = s . i .—We may 
undoubtedly assume every quantity subdivide'd into an unlimited 
number of factors; but if we do so to quantities of a physical 
character, it is imperative that the reality of the factors be proved, 

e. that the facts be adduced which lead to their assumption. All 
phenomena of motion have hitherto been accounted for without view¬ 
ing matter apart from its fundamental property of inertia. Thines- 
Csctneky^s new doctrine starts from the laws of isomorphism. He 
contends that when isomoi'])hous substances are mutually substituted, 
equal quantities of matter should replace one another. As in this 
case, very unequal weights rei)lace one another, as for instance, 35'5 
chlorine arc replaced by 127 iodine, the only alteimative that remains 
is unequal inertia, b^which equal quantities of matter, though under the 
influence of the same force, still produce an unequal pressure on the 
scale.—As Thincs-Csetneky does not assume a continuity of 
matter, but even concedes the exi.stence of intervals between the 
atoms and molecules, there is no reason why he should substitute the 
idea of equal quantities of matter for atoms and surrounding spheres of 
equal volume. II*evidently offends against the fundamental maxim 
of Newton, that we should not assume more causes of natural 
phenomena than are necessary or sufficient for their explanation.—If 
indeed equal quantities of nijdtcr were necessary to fill equal spaces, 
dilatation by heat woidd increase the quantity of matter, and if the 
amount of inertia depended iipon the chemical character, it would 
appear very remarkable that the weight of the compound is always 
equal to the weight of the component parts.—^As Thines-Csetneky 
in deducing his conclusions, takes for granted the equation upon 
which his considerations arc based, as well as the numerical values of 
the cemstants which he employs, wc are iircapable of forming a 
judgment upon them. 

Motion without Force. —Bouchepo'rn(l) has again renewed the 
attempt to deduce the law of motion of the heavenly bodies from 
the mere resistance of the aether; he admits of no gravitation, and 
even accounts for the laws of motion generally by reference to the 
impenetrability and inertia of matter without the assumption of a 
force. These absurd attempts are not novel, nor are they likely to 
find much support; it is therefore unnecessary to say any more on 
the subject. 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 107 ; Instit. 1849, 260. 
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bHum*of EflinllHirlum »f SolfUs. PnrallelORtrain of Forces. — Pratt, 
solids, in his work on mechanics, has founded his demonstration of the 
gram of' parallelogram of forces upon the equation 

forces. 

{/(5)}%{/ (I -»)}'=!■ 

He now(l) communicates a solution of this equation, by which 
/(-) = <’os5. 

Ettingshausen(2) has given the jiroof of the direction of the 
resultant of two forces acting at a right angle in a new form; it 
requires the determination of the function from the condition 

/w +/to) 

which can only be done with the assistance of the higher branches of 
analysis. 

Elasticity. Coefficient of Elasticity.— Forbes(3) has used the 
apparatus of s’Gruvcsandc for the purpose of measuring the 
modulus of elasticity of steel.—If the steel wire be stretched hori¬ 
zontally by a weight T, s being the length, and D its depression, 
caused by a weight P, attached in the middle, the modulus of elasti¬ 
city can be calculated from the approximate formula P = 2 

-P M \ . Forbes found in steel iV/=89 000'000 grains; 1 foot 

of wire weighed 11 grains, consequently M = 19303 kilogrm. for a 
transverse section of iQ™'”, assuming the sj). gr. at 7'83. 

Coefficient of Elasticity Uetcrmliied toy Torsion. —In consequence 
of the establishment of a museum of measures and weights, destined 
to contain the standards of all the European states, Ku])ffcr has been 
induced to enter ujion experimental investigations into the elasticity 
of metals and their expansion by heat; he has published some of 
the results obtained in reference to the former })roperty.(4)—lie 
proceeded according to Coulomb’s method: to the end of a wire, 
10’5 feet long, a rectangular rod w'as attached and suspended hori¬ 
zontally ; weights were now suspended from the rod in pairs at equal 
distances from the centre;, he then observed the time of the vibrations 
produced by the torsion of the wire. For this purpose a small mirror 
was applied in the prolongation of the susjiension-wirc, from which, 
by means of a telescope placed at some distance, the divisions of a 
scale surrounding the apparatus, could be read. The time of the 

(1) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXlV, 201. 

(2) Wien. Acad. Ber. 18-19, Fehniar, 1.’*.'). 

(3) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 92. (4) Petergb. Acad. Bull. VII, 289. 
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vibrations was calculated from the formula t=T (1—av's) (for 
very small vibrations), which was deduced from the experiments 
tlieinselvcs; T is employed to designate the observed, t the cal¬ 
culated time of vibration, s the ainj)litudc, a is a constant which 
varies in different metals ; whence it follows that the increase in the 
time of a vibration with an increasing amplitude certainly does 
not depend exclusively upon the atmospheric resistance, but also upon 
the nature of the elastic substance.—Kupffer has discovered that 
when the surfaces become very considerable, the reduction is no longer 
in ])ro})Oi*tiori to the square roots of the amplitudes. In all his 
own experiments, this relation continued applicable. The reduction 
to the vacuum has a considerable value; it is independent of the 
time of the oscillations. 

Let I rejueseut the length of the wire, r its semi-diameter, J the 
momentum of inertia of the weight, and t the time of vibration. 


then we obtain n- 


■J 






n representing the 


weight 


9-t^'' ^ „ 

which applied to the rod at the distance 1 from the centre, causes it 
to df'soribc an arc equal to the radius, ju, designating the same weight 
fora cylinder, the height and radius of which =1, and 5 the elongation 
of the same eylinder by the weight-unit attached at the low'er end. 
The coefficient of elasticity is easily calculated from the quantity S, 
and Kupffer found by this method, 


Iron No.'l. 18571 Platinum 15924 

„ No. 2. 17850 Silver 7080 

Brass 9440 Gold 0794 


The numbers represent the weight in kilogrammes, which would 
double the length of a wire of 1 square millimeter in section. 

Kupffer subjoins a few comparative observations on the effect 
of heat and of external tractile powers.—A cylinder, the height and 
semi-diameter of which =1, is warmed 1° by wrfw" heat-units, m 
being the sp. heat, and d the density of the substance. The elongation 
thus produced must, consequently, be proportional to mefe'^.8, so that 
if a. represents the expansion of the metal by heat, a = c. md . S. 
The value of c calculated from the expeiiments made with iron, brass, 
platinum and silver amounted indeed so nearly to the same mag¬ 
nitude, that the coefficients of expansion calculated from the mean, 
differed but very slightly from those obtained by obsenation.— 
Kupffer also calculates that the heat required to elevate the tempe¬ 
rature of a cylinder of water of the above-mentioned form, from 0° to 
100°, exerts a pressure of 4352 atmospheres. 

The coefficient of elasticity increases with the temperatni’c in the 
same manner as the coefficient of expansion. . Kupffer deems it 
}>robablc that the former also increases with the tension, and purposes 
deciding this question by a future series of experiments. 
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Coefficient 
of elasti¬ 
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We have mentioned, on a former occa8ion(l), that Werthcim 
was mduced by the results of his experiments on the elongation of 
elastic rods, to attribute a different value to a constant in Cauchy’s 
formulae. This does not alter the relations hitherto observed btitween 
the coefficient of elasticity on the one hand, and the velocity of sound, 
^ the longitudinal and lateral vibrations or the flexion, on the other; but 
it modifies those existing between the coefficient of elasticity and the 
angle of torsion and the vibration of torsion. If q is the coefficient 
of elasticity, and I the length of the rod, which describes the angle 
by a force P, applied at the distance li, Wcrtheim(2), gives the 


16 PBl 


formula ^ ^ for a cylindrical rod of the radius r j for a pris¬ 

matic rod, the square transverse section of which has the side h, adopt¬ 


ing Saint-Venant’s(3) corrections, he makes .• if 

' ' ’ * 0*841 ■ h*' ’ 

a cylindrical rod, whose weight =/>, makes n rotatory vibrations in a 

2 o 

second, we obtain P= ^ - — Wertheim has employed the 

2 ff ■ n~ * 

experiments of Coulomb(4), Duleau(5), Savart(6), Giulio(7), and 
Sevan(8) in order to calculate with the aid of the above formulae, the 
coefficient of elasticity of cast-steel, of several varieties of iron and 
copper, and of brass; he thus arrives at results which completely 
accord with the values found by elongation and lateral inflection.— 
The relation of the number m of the longitudinal vibrations of a rod 
that is fixed at its centre and free at its extremities, to the number 7 i 


of the vibrations of torsion, determined 


n 


by Poisson at 

^ 71 




TV 

= 1*5811, now proves to be-,=1*6330. Savart’s experi¬ 
ments led him to the number 1*6668, Wertheim by his experiments 
with cast-steel, iron and brass, obtained 1*6309.—The alteration in 
the equations of elasticity above alluded to has thus again been con¬ 
firmed. 

Based upon the development which we communicated in the last An¬ 
nual Report, Saint-Vcnant(9) has employed the values of ^ deter- 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 96. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 209 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 9.5. 

(4) Mem. de I’Acad. 1784 

(5) Navier, lemons de m<:can. a I’&ole cs Fonts et Chauss^es, 1 105. 

(6) Ann. Ch. Phys. [2] XLI, 373. 

(7) Mem. de I’Acad. de Turin, 1842, 329. 

(8) Phil. Trans. 1829. 

(9) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 69. 
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mined by Wertheim, which have just been quoted, in order to dis¬ 
cover in what ratio the eoeffieient G {coefficient d^elasticite de glisse- 
ment) is smaller than the true coefficient E (of elongation). From older 

and more recent experiments, he arrives at the mean =2'48. 

Wertheim(l), however, remarks that we cannot rely upon the 
equations used for obtaining this result, and that the experimental 
results employed arc not available for comparison ; whence it follows 
that the soundness either of the more ancient or recent mathematical 
theory of elasticity receives no corroboration by results thus obtained. 

EuuiUbrium of Elastic Solids. —Clausius(2) has communicated his 
views on the modification which must occur in the data from which 
the formulae for the equilibrium and motion of elastic solids have 
beeti calculated. He has not yet developed improved formulae upon 
this new basis, still we consider it to be advantageous to follow 
him in his well-digested considerations.—The last Annual Report(3) 
contained the announcement that the theoiy hitherto adopted, indi¬ 
cates in the elongation of an clastic rod from the length 1 to 1 +S, an 
increase of volume of 1 to 1 + whereas the direct measurements 
of Wertheim gave nearly instead of —Wertheim has at¬ 
tempted, as we also stated, to reconcile the formula; of Cauchy with 
his own results by a suitable determination of the constants ; Clau¬ 
sius allows this to be perfectly admissible in the equations which 
Cauch}’^ has developed, as he did not consider an clastic body as an 
aggregation of molecules, but as a continuous mass(4) •, the relation 
of two constants still remains a subject for determination in' this case. 
On the other hand, Clausius finds fault with Wertheim for intro¬ 
ducing his ex})erimcntal result into the formuhe, which arc de- 
duccd(5) from the consideration of molecular actions, as in these the 
relation of the constants has no longer to be determined. If three 
])lanes parallel to the co-ordinate planes pass through a point a?, y, 
z, in the interior of an clastic body, and the forces of pressure or 
traction operating uj)on them be decomposed according to the three 
axes, we obtain nine components, among which three pairs of equal 
components occur, which may be designated as follows(6). 


For the plane of y s 
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(1) Compt.Rend. XVIIl, 126. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 46. 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. l, 96. 

(4) Exerc. de Mathem. Ill, 160. 

(5) Ibid. 188 and 213. 

(6) Ibid. 46 and 48. 
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If the substance is homogeneous, and presents no diflFerence, c.g., 
of elasticity, in its original condition, in regard to different directions, 
those six components have the following yaluc8(l): 

A={i8R^O)p^+iR-a) + + G} A 

5= {(Si?+G)^;+(K-G) (py^) + g} a 

C = {(8 R+G, p+(R-G) ('£+ + g} a 

/•= («+G, A. 

Here rj, i;, repi’csent the displacements of the molecule contem¬ 
plated in the direction of the three axes, and A the density of tlie 
solid. The forces of pressure or traction are, therefore, dependent 
upon two constants R and G. So long as R A dcj)ends n])on the co¬ 
efficient of elasticity of the substance, we obtain, as Clausius has 
shown, the signification of G, if in the above formulaj we make 
V and ^ = 0, for w e have then 

A = B = C = G A, and D = E = F=0, 

or A, B and C are the tensions wdiich w'cre in oj)cration in the substance 
under consideration, in its ])rirnary state ; and if this state was one 
of cqulibrium, and the molecular forces alone o])crated in its interior, 
it is evident that G A, in the above formulaj, represents an external 
force, atmospheric pressure, which is entirely inde])cndent of the 
internal condition of the body; and that it cannot, as Wertheim 
required, be subjected to the relation G = — ^ R. Thus, too, the 
conclusion ceases to hold good, which Wertheim deduced from this 
condition(2), viz., that the molecular attraction is inversely as the 
14th power of the distance between two molecules, a result which 
even Wertheim does not appear to have viewed with implicit con¬ 
fidence. 

Clausius proceeds to test the hypotheses from which the formula; of 


(f) Exerc. dc Math. HI, 230. 

(2) Ana. Ch. Phys. [.3] XXIII, 70: Annual Iloport for 1847 and 1848, Vol. 1, 07. 
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Cauchy and Poisson, given above, have been deduced. The 
former reduces the terms of summation contained in the most general 
form to nine, by assuming(l) that the molecules are arranged sym¬ 
metrically in relation to three planes which pass through the point 
X, y, s, and arc parallel to the co-ordinate planes; so that a single 
molecule is separated by each of the three planes from another which 
is placed perpendicularly opposite to it at an equal distance; the nine 
terms are reduced to the constants R aiM G by the farther assump¬ 
tion (2) that the values of the sums are not altered if the three directions 
be changed, or the entire co-ordinate system be made to revolve.— 
We are not, however, justified in assuming so regular a disposition 
of the mol:;culcs even iu bodies homogeneous and equally elastic in all 
directions, the opinion commonly adopted being that these bodies should 
be considered as a confused mass of separate molecular groups arranged 
in crystalline forms.—Poisson has therefore endeavoured to simplify 
the number of the above-mentioned terms in a different man¬ 
ner. lie assumes that the molecules arc so equally distributed 
between two spherical surfaces of the radii r and r + S?’, surrounding 
the molecule under consideration, as a centre, that an integration 
may be substituted for the summation. As this considei*ation cannot 
])ossibly a])ply to the sphex’e immediately suri'ounding the molecule, 
Poisson has recourse to the very improbable hypothesis, that the effect 
of the molecules in the immediate vicinity, being very small, may 
be altogether neglected; he is thus led to a conclusion which 
has already been pointed out as inadmissible, namely, that there is a 
definite relation between R and G.—Lame and Clapeyron have like¬ 
wise constructed equations upon the same basis, which entirely cor¬ 
respond with those of Cauchy and Poisson. 

Clausius farther shows that the difference between theory 
and experience does not result from these objectionable hypothe¬ 
ses, as the same equations of equilibrium are obtained without 
them and without assuming anything but what is inherent in the 
nature of the bodies.— He points out, that if we examine the elasticity 
of a body by compression or expansion, we never ariTve at the 
knowledge of the action of single molecules, but even in the smallest 
transverse section invariably deal with the aggregate operation of 
innumerable molecules and molecular groups. He states, that as 
the experiment only affords mean values resulting from the most 
vai*ying arrangement of the molecules, iu calculating the tensions, the 
terms above referred to might also be deduced on the assumption of a 
normal system of molecules; the normal system being one in which 
a mean, and, consequently, regular distribution of molecules is 
assumed, so that integration may at once be substituted for summa¬ 
tion even for the sphere in their immediate vicinity. 

' (1) Excrc. iK; Matheiu. Ill, 227. (2) Ibid. 228. 
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However, as there must necessarily be a reason for the non-agree¬ 
ment of theory and experience, Clausius seeks for it in an internal 
change which bodies suffer under the influence of external forces; this 
W. Weber terms the secondary effect of elasticity {elastiache Nach- 
ivirkung) and he has studied it in silk threads and metals.—The 
fact that the coej£cient of elasticity obtained from lateral and longi¬ 
tudinal vibrations (especially in Wertheim’s numerous experiments) 
has always proved much more considerable, than when derived from 
elongation-experiments, has been explained by Wertheim as resulting 
from the heat which is alternately evolved and absorbed during the 
vibrations ; he has accordingly calculated from those numbers, for 
many bodies, the relation of the sp. heat for a constant pressure to 
the sp. heat for a constant volume. Wertheim ought, as Clausius 
observes, to have for this purpose employed the formula 


V - 

as the qxicstion is about the projiagation of the vibrations along a 
rod, and not about their spherical propagation. If this formula be 
actually emploj-^ed, the numbers obtained for brass, copper and espe¬ 
cially for gold are of such abnormal magnitude, that a second co-operat¬ 
ing cause necessarily suggests itself; in fact, it is the secondary effect 
of elasticity which, not having sufBcicnt time to take place in the 
vibrations, necessarily renders the coefiicient of elasticity obtained by 
elongation-experiments too small.—In order to render the new' assump¬ 
tion available in the mathematical treatment of elasticity, Clausius 
proposes to consider the condition of equilibrium apart from that of 
motion. 

He states that, to the fonner, the formula: of Cauchy arc appli¬ 
cable, which he has developed for elastic bodies considered as a 
continuous mass, as in this case by an experimental determination of 
the constants, the secondary-efiect can be introduced.—That assuming 
a secondary effect to be impossible, on account of the rapidity of 
the vibrations, the formula: hitherto in use may be retained for the 
state of motion ; that in the other case the secondary effect will be taken 
into account, if in determining the elongations, not only the actual, but 
also the previous state of the body be regarded. The resulting 
equations would then serve to exhibit, in addition to the ordinary 
laws regarding duration, propagation of the vibrations, &c., farther 
peculiarities; they would, for instance, explain why the duration of the 
state of vibration varies so much in different bodies, although the 
external impediments, such as atmospheric resistance and friction 
may be the same.—As to the actual nature of the secondary effect, 
Clausius inclines towards the view of Poisson, namely, that the 
• molecules of solids do not operate equally in all directions round 
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their centre of gravity; he deems it probable that when a body 
of this kind is subjected to external forces, which operate unequally 
upon it on different sides, e. g., when it is extended in one direc¬ 
tion, whilst in another it remains free, or is even compressed, that 
the molecules, besides being displaced, are also slightly turned, as 
they follow the unequal tensions in reference to the direction of 
forces.^^ The particles, probably, do not turn in this manner and 
reassumc their previous position immediately on the commencement 
and cessation of the force.—Finally, we make room for the wish 
exjn-essed by Clausius, that many physicists may engage in in¬ 
quiries into the doctrine of elasticity ; it cannot as yet be considered 
as complete, and extended researches are necessary to afford a firm 
basis for a more extended theory. 

vibrations of Elastic Plates.— Poisson had given the theory of the 
vibrations of elastic plates, which are made to vibrate in their centre. 
The lowest note of the disc causes the formation of one circular nodal 
line; the next higher note causes two. Poisson determined the 
radius of these nodal lines by calculation, Savart by experiment, as 
follows. 

First note. Second note. 

Poisson .... 0-6806 r 0-^15 r 0-835 r 

Savart .... 0-6810 r 0 3856 r 0-8414 r 

We mentioned in the last Annual Report(l) that Wertheim, in 
consequence of the results of his observations, had proposed* an 
alteration in the equations of elasticity; he has introduced them 
into Poisson’s formula; for the vibrations of a circular elastic 
disc (2), and calculated the radii of the circular nodal lines anew, 
lie has also measured them repeatedly with an iron disc, three brass 
and three glass discs, the coefficients of elasticity of which had 
pi’eviously been determined by a different method. Wertheim 
asserts that the new formula; agree rather better with the results 
of observation than the old ones; still, even the former do not afford 
a satisfactory concordance : this he explains by the neglect of certain 
quantities in the formula;,—as the weight of the disc, the square, and 
the higher powers of the thickness; &c.—Smaller discs yield more 
accurate results, and, according to Wertheim, their vibrations may 
serve to determine the coefficients of elasticity of crystals, at least, of 
those belonging to the Regular system. 

Kirchhoff(3) has generalised the mathematical theory of the 
vibrations of an elastic disc, even more than Poisson; he not only 
finds the concentric, but also the diametrical nodal lines, and by 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 96. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 361; Instit. 1849, 314. 

(3) Ibid. 753. 
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their number determines the number of vibrations, or the pitch of 
the note. His formulse, however, oflFcr no decision for, or against 
Wertheim’s alteration of the constants of elastieity, as the nodal 
lines calculated by the latter do not well agree with Chladni^s 
experiments; they harmonise better with some experiments of 
Strehlke, which have been privately communicated to us, than 
those calculated M'ith the old constants, but they do not satisfactorily 
agree with either. 

Cieneral Theory of Motion.— OstrOgradsky(l) has commu¬ 
nicated a treatise on the integrals of the general equations of 
motion. 

deoinetrlcal Laws of Motion. —Sonnet (2) has published an ab¬ 
stract from a work on the Geometrical Laws of Motion, as an 
extension of the labours of Poneelct, Poinsot, and others on 
this subject. 

Problem of Rotation.— Jacobi (3) has given a new and elegant 
solution of the ])roblem of the rotation of a body which is not sub¬ 
ject to the influence of accelerating forces. 

Equilibrium and Motion of Fluids.— H’Estocquois (4) has de¬ 
veloped the fundamental equations of the equilibrium and motion of 
fluids, with reference to their consisting of systems of molecules, 
which are at a certain distance from one another. 

Challis(5) communicates the derivation of an equation which 
he considers absolutely necessary for the theory of the motion of 
fluids, and w'hich he terms the equation of continuity j the equation 
hitherto known by that name he })roposes to call the equation of the 
inertia of the substance. If = 0 designates a relation between the 
co-ordinates x, y, z of the fluid particle and the time t, the new 
equation is: 

in which X is an arbitrary factor. Por the derivation itself, we must 
refer to the place quoted. 

Hydraulics.— lJoilcau(6), assisted by the French Ministry of 
War, has established a hydraulic observatory in the Artillery School 
at Metz, and instituted extensive investigations on the course of the 
water in channels, and over weirs, and through locks. We ai'c only 
in possession of the reports, made to the Academy by Morin, on 


(1) Petersb. Acad. Bull. VIII, 33. 

(2) Corapt. Rend. XXVIII, 43 ; Instit. 1849, 9. 

(3) Ibid. XXIX, 97. 

(4) Had. 172. 

(5) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 512. 

(6) Compt. Rend. XXII, 215 j XXIII, 137 ; XXIV, 957 ; XXV, 6; XXVI, 97; 
XXVII, 484; XXVIII, 110, 173; XXIX, 517 ; Instit. 1849, 25, 41, 362. 
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Boileau’s reecarehes; the treatises themselves have appeared in the 
“ Recueil des Savans Etrangers.” 

Friction of Water.—Raw son (1) has communicated experiments 
on the friction of bodies, such as.boats, &c., which rock to and fro 
in the water. He made cylindrical bodies swing round their axes, 
first in air and then in water. lie ascribed the prolongation of the 
period of vibration exclusively to friction, and based his calculation 
iipon the assumption that the friction increases with the depth below 
the level of the water, proportionally to the pressure exerted upon the 
surface-unit.—The same inquirer has made experiments(2) on the 
mechanical force necessary to disturb the statical equilibrium of float¬ 
ing bodies of difierent shaj)cs ; neither the results of the latter, nor 
those of the former experiments, have been published in detail. 

nynamlcs of CaHcs. Passaipe of Hydrogen through Hetals.- 

It has been known some time that if hydrogen, escaping by a capil¬ 
lary jet, under a pressure of from 10 to 12 centim., be directed 
against a sheet of ])aper, the gas passes on as if there w'cre no paper, 
so that it heats ]>latinum to redness, at a distance even of several 
centim. behind the paper.—Louyet(3) has observed, that hydrogen 
also passes through gold- and silver-leaf,—as spongy platinum, that 
is M'rapped up in several folds of gold- or silver-leaf, becomes red-hot 
when exposed to a current of the gas. The current also passes through 
a thin layer of gutta-percha, as obtained from the solution in chloro¬ 
form, but not sensiblj" through a thin lamina of glass, as obtained by 
blowing a glass globe. 

Apiiaratus.—AVe subjoin the following remarks on sundry ap¬ 
paratus : 

Perreaux(4) has constructed a spherometer whose three feet, 
])lace(l at the angles of an equilateral triangle, arc moveable; by 
this means the instrument is available for the measurement of the 
curvature of lenses of a small ibametcr.—Brunner (5) also has an¬ 
nounced the construction of a new spherometer.—Regnault(6) has 
re])orted to the Academy on an improved cathetometer of Perreaux, 
as well as on a niachine for making longitudinal and circular divi¬ 
sions, by the same artist; their object is not so much extreme accu¬ 
racy, as greater economy for phj’sical laboratories.—Wagner(7) 
announces a new construction of clockwork, by which, instead of 
the intermitting jerking motion, we obtain one that is uniformly 
continuous. The apjiaratus is also intended to indicate the time in 

(1) Instit. 1849, 350. (2) Ibid. 351. 

(.3) Bull, de I’Acad. Roy. de Belg. 1848, II, 297 ; Instit. 1849, 7 ; Pogg. Ann. 
LXXVIII, 287 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVI, 189. 

(4) Compt. Rend. XXVHI, 282; Instit. 1849, 65. 

(5) Ibid. XXIX, 742. 

(6) Ibid. XXVIII, 528 and 529; Instit. 1849, 129 and 178. 

(7) Ibid. XXIX, 701 ; Instit. 1849, 394. 
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Appara- (iifferent and distant parts of a large establishment or public build¬ 
ing, by a single regulator. It will also serve to break and restore 
an electric current in very short, regular intervals (to -r-air of a 
second)!—Andraud(l) has suggested a syphon with continuous 
motion j by its long limb it takes up a jet of compressed air, which 
carries the water up foaming; this escapes by the short limb, and 
can be thus returned to the reservoir.—We have also to mention a 
new' pumping apparatus by Grirard(2), which has been very favour¬ 
ably received by the Commission of the Academy; an hydraulic 
wheel (d courhe serpentante) by Caligny(3); hydraulic machines 
a mouvement alternatif et a niveaux constants, applicable to small 
currents of watei*, by Caligny (4); an apparatus for the condensation 
of gases, by Fortin-Hermann(5); a self-registering barometer, 
which marks an observation every five minutes dui’ing twenty-four 
hours, by Schultzc(6); a barometer, by Stanipfcr(7), which indi¬ 
cates the mean height of the barometer during any given periods 
(the barometer is connected with the ])endulum of a clock, the move¬ 
ments of which vary according to the elevation or descent of the 
mercury).—■Babinct(8) has described a sj^mpiezorneter, which serves 
for the measurement and distinct recognition of the sudden variations 
of the barometer dependent upon strong gusts of wind. It consi.sts 
of a glass vessel, capable of containing about 1 litre, the bottom of 
which is covered with a few centimeters of water; it is then closed 
hermetically with a cork, through which a tube, of an inner diameter 
of 1 to 2™'", passes dow'n below' the level of the w'atcr. By inflation, 
the air in the vessel is so much condensed as to bear a column of 
water rising above the vessel. If the vessel is i)rotected by a covering 
against the influence of temperature, the rise and fall of the column 
of w'ater shows very trifling variations in the atmospheric pressure. 
Gusts of wind cause a variation of from 1 to 2*"'", more powerful ones 
3™“ and upwards; Babinet has never observed gusts which pro¬ 
duced a variation of more than from 6 to 7""". 

An anemometer has been suggested by Phillips(9), which is based 
upon the measurement of the quantity of water evaporated by the 
wind. 

Terrestrial Dynamics. VnlTcrsal Attraction. —Bllis has com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society a Treatise by Smythie8(10) on the 
Universal Law of Attraction. 

(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 502. 

(2) Ibid. XXVIII, 308; InstU. 1849, 74, 

(3) Instit. 1849, 214. 

(4) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 333; Instit. 1849, 276, 299, 404. 

(3) Ibid. XXVIII, 8. 

(6) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 604. 

(7) Wien. Acad. Ber. 1849, March, 221. 

(8) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 521; Instit. 1849, 129; Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 121. 

(9) Instit. 1849, 54. (10) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 234. 
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Determination of the Denislty of the CSlohe. —Forbes(l) communi¬ 
cates some remarks on Robinson’s proposal to determine the density 
of the globe by the deflection of the plumb-fine, or of the level of a 
liquid surface caused by the flood-tide in places where, at the time of 
the spring-tides, it attains a height of about 100 feet, as, e.g., in 
Annapolis, in Nova Scotia. Forbes demonstrates that even in the 
most favourable case, the deflection of the plumb-hne does not 
amount to more than 0'5 seconds, and concludes that these measure¬ 
ments cannot therefore possibly lead to a safe result. 

Variation of Dravltatlon on the hiirface of the dohe.— Stokes(2) 
has delivered a discourse in the Cambr. Philos. Soc. on the changes 
ill gravitation on the earth’s surface, which the Phil. Mag. reports 
{Joe. cit.). The author has, it ajipcars, proposed to himself the determi¬ 
nation of a general relation between the form of the surface and the 
changes in gravitation, by the assistance of the doctrine of potentials, 
without making any assumptions relative to the distribution of matter 
in tin; interior of the earth.—In another part of the Treatise, thfi author 
considers the influence of the distribution of sea and land upon the 
changes of gravitation. Stokes accounts for the gravitation being 
ratlier less on the continents than at sea-stations, by the elevation of 
the surface of the sea at the coast, caused by the attraction of the 
land, in consequence of which, the elevation of the continents is 
found too small. Hitherto the ellipticity of the earth, as calculated 
by observation of the pendulum, has been found too great; a fact 
which Stokes explains by too great a number of sea-stations having 
been taken into calculation for the lower latitudes ; this evidently 
depends upon a misaiiprehension, as, according to the view’ just given, 
we should expect the very reverse.—Stokes, finally, gives formulae of 
correction for calculating the influence of land and sea upon gravita¬ 
tion : for which, of course, an approximative acquaintance with the 
elevation of the continents and the depth of the sea, is necessary. 

Intensity of Gravitation on ttae £lllpHold. —Laplacc had found that 
if at any point of a rotating ellipsoid the normal be prolonged to the 
axis, the intensity of the gravitation at that point is proportional to 
the length of this normal, and inversely proportional to the square of 
the diameter of thp equator. Roche(3) has generalised this propo¬ 
sition for an homogeneous ellipsoid, with three unequal axes. The 
gravitation at any point of the surface is proportional to the length 
of the normal from this point to the section of one of the three 
principal planes of the ellipsoid, and inversely propoi’tional to the 
square of the axis perpendicular to this plane. 
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(1) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 95. 
(3) Instit. 1849, 252. 


(2) l^id. 228. 
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Eqntiibrium of Fluids.— The siame mathematician (1) has investi¬ 
gated thie equilibrium of fluid masses which, in addition to the attraction 
of their own molecules,* arc subject to that of a distant point, which 
possesses the same angular velocity as the fluid body. The forms are 
elongated or flattened ellipsoids, according to the magnitude of tlic 
angular velocity or of the rotation-moment of the fluid.—The results 
are employed (2) for the determination of the form of the satellites. 

Flattenlnsr of a rotattne Fluid Mass— Iloehc(3) quotes a law, dis¬ 
covered by Huyghens, that if in a fluid mass rotating on an axis 
the centrifugal force at the equator is small comj)an!d to the gravita¬ 
tion, the flattening is equal to half the quotient of both forces. 
Roche proves the correctness of Huyghens^ assertion, that this 
result is independent of the law' by which gravitation varies according 
to the distance; and he remarks that Laplace {Mac. cel, V. 6) 
appears to have been in error in regard to this point. 

Theory of Tides.— Rronwin(4) directs attention to the imperfec¬ 
tion ofthe mathematical theory of the tides. He states that it does 
not indicate the retardation of the commencement of these phe¬ 
nomena ; so that, apart from special auxiliary hvpotheses, theory 
would make them coincide wuth the res])ective phase. He is of 
opinion, that in order to complete the theory, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the lateral displacement of the particles of water. 
The first task that Bronwin undertakes, is to render Laplace’s 
equations integrable by making Ij), or the variation of the })rcssurc, 
a complete variation. Wc must refer to the treaftse for the cal¬ 
culation. 

Dynamics of Earthquakes.— Mallct(5) has given an interesting 
account of all the statical and dynamical conditions w'hich precede 
and accompany earthquakes. He also indicates those points which 
especially desen'C the attention of obs'^n'crs. 


Acoustics. Theory of ITndulatInn. I.oiiaritudlnal and Lateral 
Waves.— A concussion affecting the intci’ior of a medium, which 
is equally clastic in every direction, giv(;s rise to two kinds of waves, 
namely, a longitudinal w'ave, commonly called sound-wave, and a 
lateral wave, the velocity of which is said by Cauchy to bear to the 
former the ratio of 1: -t/S.—Adopting the alterations which Wert- 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 762 j Instit. 1849, 193; Report by Cauchy, Compt. 
Rend. XXIX, 376. 

(2) Instit. 1849, 204. (3) Ibid. 60. 

(4) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 187, 264, .338. 

(5) Instit. 1849, 359. 
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hcim(l) has introduced in the formulae of elasticity, we may now 
calculate the relation of the velocities as 1: 3. As the formvdse are 
in reality intended for a medium of unlimited extent, an experimental 
confirmation is almost impossible.—Wertheimis of opinion that a 
substitute for the required experiment may be found by a more care¬ 
ful attention to the horizontal and vertical concussions accompanying 
earthquakes ; and that we might thus discover the unequal velocity 
of propagation of two varieties of waves. 

The application of the calculation to media of a circumscribed 
exten^appears to offer insurmountable obstacles. Wertheim points 
out a fact, which he thinks proves that the two wave-trains are pre¬ 
sent iu this case. If a rod, or a fluid column, be made to vibrate 
longitudinally, we hear, besides the note proper to the longitudinal 
vibration, its lower octave. Savart(2) attempted to explain this 
latter note by a lateral inflection of the rod caused by the longitudi¬ 
nal movement. Wertheim, on the other hand, ascribes it to the 
lateral wave; and in addition to other arguments opposes to 
Savart’s mode of explaining it the fact, that the lower note which 
he has frequently himself heard is also produced in fluid columns. 
He considers Savart’s explanation here quite inapplicable. 

Prepaifatlon of Sound. Velocity of the Proiiagatlon of Sound.- 

Challis(3) has continued his endeavours to deduce the velocities 
of undulaipry motion in elastic media, and especially of sound in the 
atmosphere, from the fundamental equations of hydrodynamics. On 
this matter he has been engaged in constant polemics with Stokes(4). 
—Challis has discovered in the course of his researches, that we cannot 
assume the waves in elastic media to be either plane or spherical; 
they cannot be the former, because according to an investigation of 
Earnshaw*(5), “ a plane wave cannot be transmitted through any 
fluid, unless it extend completely across the medium from boun- 
(^ry to boundary;” and Because, according to Challis’s deduc¬ 
tions from the equations of hydrodynamics, diflerent parts of the 
wave move with different velocities; spherical waves again are 
incompatible with the principle of constancy of mass. It 'is this 
last ])oint which is chiefly the subject of dispute between the two 
above-named mathematicians.—Challis docs not determine the 
actual form of the wave; his calculations(6), which do not permit 
of condensation, conduct him to the following formula for the 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 697; Instit. 18-19, 394. 

(2) Instit. 1849,415. 

(3) Phil. Mag. [.3] XXXIV, 88, 284, 353. 

(4) Ibid. 52, 203, 348. 

(5) Trans, of the Cambr. Phil. Soc. VI, part. 2, 203. 

(6) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 88, 353. 
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Propaga^ f • 

‘iound of propagation: r = a A/ 1 + —3, and by the deternii- 

Velucltyof _ ^ 

thrpro- X 4 . in 

nation of e, v—a a/ 1 H—j-j in which a represents the well- 
known velocity of sound by Newton. The formula makes 
v=916-322 V 1-1 —\ =■ 108G-25 feet, whilst observation has 
given ]089‘42 feet.—The factor /yX ^ ^ occupi^ the 


place of the well-known correction of Laplace, and is almost identi¬ 
cal with it in numerical value.—Challis rejects the view', that aii 
increase in the velocity of sound ma.)’- arise from heat becoming latent 
or free, according to the rarefaction or condensation of the parts of 
the waves, lie is of opinion that heat is instantly diffused through 
space, and that an increase of tcni])ei‘ature can be effected only in 
closed spaces in which the walls reflect the heat-rays over and 
over again in a short period.—Airy has formerly opposed Challis 
on this point, as Moon(l) has done lately. Challis, however, whilst 
he again objects to the illogical proceeding of Stokes, states the dis¬ 
cussion to be terminatc^d as far as he himself is concerned(2), and to 
this Stokes gives his assent(3). 

Airy, howevcr(4), having published some view's relative to plane 
weaves being possible in spite of the above-stated results of Challis, 
the latter has thought necessary to give another rtgoindcr(5).—Airy 
certainly arrives at the same result as Challis, viz., that the farther 
the waye advances, the less uniform becomes the velocity pf the pro¬ 
gressive ipid retrograde motion in waves both of w^ater and of air. 
lie assumes this to be the cause of the w'^ll-known curling, breaking, 
oi-'surge of the wave at its limits ; a phenomenon which is ahvays ob¬ 
served when a strong tidal wave is f)roj)eiled a considerable distance 
vup a river. Airy is of opinion that this interruption.of the con¬ 
tinuity of the atmospheric waves must induce the conversion of a 
musical note into a noise. In order to render the analogy bctw'ecn 
the two phenomena plausible, he adduces the fact, that hissing sounds 
are not re-echoed, just as broken waves are not thrown back by a 
peri)endicular wall; and, also, that as the broken waves pass along a 
shingly beach without changing their form, the well-known whisper- 


(1) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 13G. 

(2) Ibid. 449^- 

(3) Ibid. 501 " 

(4) Ibid. 401.- 

(5) Ibid. XXXV, 241. 
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ing galleries conduct a gentle whisper, but not musical notes, along Propagn. 
the vault. s*oundf 

In his reply, Challis again reverts to Stokes’ illogical proccctling, 
and ob.serves, in reference to Airy’s views, that they are opposed to pagationof 
experience, as everyday observation, as well as Biot’s experiments, 
prove that words and musical notes are conveyed unchanged to a con¬ 
siderable distance, and that for this reason the waves must essentially 
preserve their shape. 

Propanratlan of Sound In elevated Keslons. —]Martins(l) commu¬ 
nicates observations which he has instituted in company with Bra- 
vais on the propagation of sound in the attenuated atmos])here of 
elevated regions. They employed two tuning-forks which gave the 
note c for the production of sound; the forks were screwed upon 
small sounding boxes, and had to be stnxck with small rods. TJie 
first experiment was instituted at St. Chcron, 150'" above the level of 
the sea, between 1 and 2 p.m. ; th(i note was beard at a distance of 
254”*, whilst it was audible at 370'" in the evening at 11.—In a 
second experiment on the Faulhorn, 2020"' above the level of the 
sea, when there was complete stillu(,‘ss, the same note was carried to 
a distance of 050"*.—Finally, in a third experiment on the large 
plateau of Montblanc, 3010'" above the sea, the note was beard at 
the distance of SS?*". If we assume tlmt the intensity of a sound 
produced by the same means is in the ratio of the density of the 
surrounding medium, and that it diminishes inversely as the square 
of the distances j and if we accordingly reduce the distances to which 
the sound was observed to bo carried, to the density of the surround¬ 
ing air, we arrive at the following numbers : 


Place of 
Observation. 

Elevation. 

Observed 
distance of 
Propagation. 

Haronietric 
Presstire. 
at 0". 

Tempera^ 

ture. 

Density Keduced 

of dHH^istani'e of 

Atinoiiphere^Propagution 

St. Clieron 

150’“ 

r 2.14” 

1 379'" 

714-3”"' 

744-7 

24^ 

17" 

0-900 

0-923 

208'" 

394"' 

Faulhorn 

2020 ” 

550” 

5r.8-5 

70.0 

0-710 

0.50'" 

Montblanc 

apio” 

337"' 

447-9 

— 3"-5 

0-037 

422'" 


Martins attributes the greater distance of propagation in elevated 
regions to the prevailing silence, and cpnsidcrs other infiticnces, such 
as the absence of atmospheric iMirrents, and dampness, which impair 
the homogeneous character of the air, of secondary importance. 

Uefractlon of tlic nays of Sound. —Doppler(2), ]>rocccding upon 
the conviction that the sound-rays arc refracted whilst jjassing from 
one medium into another, has proposed to deduce the indices of refrac¬ 
tion from the total reflection.-—The method which • he suggests for 
performing the experiment as well as the calculation which he bases 
upon an observation of Colladon and Sturm, prove 4hat Doppler 

(2) Wien. Acad. Bcr. 1849, May, 322. 

1 ? o 

Td dV 


(1) Instit. 1849, 80. 
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Refraction assuiues the sound-rays to be deflected from the pe^endicular in 
oVwuISl* their transition from a solid or liquid body into the air, like rays of 
light; now it is evident that the very reverse must take place, since 
the index oJ refraction is nothing else than the ratio of the velocity 
of. propagation in both media. 

Tones produced tty ttte £lectrlc Current. — The essay of 
Wertheim(l), which we communicated in our last Annual Report, 
has induced De. la Rive to continue his investigations(2) into the 
sounds produced by the electric current (3) j his views are opposed to 
those of Wertheim,' inasmuch as he believes the sounds to depend 
not so much upon an external impulse exei’ted by the electric curi’ent, 
as upon a change of position produced in the molecules in the inte¬ 
rior of the substance. 

Iron-tilings in the interior of a spiral coil are distributed in threads 
lying parallel to the axis of the coil, as soon as a current is passed 
through the latter; if the current is intermittent, the threads alter¬ 
nately form and disperse. We may imagine a similar disposition of 
the molecules in a magnetised iron bar; the molecules vibrate round 
their natural position of equilibrium, if the current be intermittent. 
The observation made by Joule, that iron rods are elongated when 
magnetised, tallies with this view. It is evident that the above- 
mentioned eftects are more marked in soft iron than in hardened 
steel. If the iron or steel have been magnetised beforehand, the coil, 
if it operates in a corresponding sense, gives rise to less powerful vibra¬ 
tions ; if it acts in an opposite sense it produces more powerful vibra¬ 
tions. 

An intermittent current passing through an iron wire, produces 
the same effect as it would do under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances wj[^n surrounding the wire. The external current is more 
effective ror steel wire, or very thick iron wire. The effect of the 
intermittent current is diminished in soft iron, but augmented in steel, 
by the simultaneous operation of the continuous current. The aug¬ 
menting effect in steel lasts a short time even after the cessation of 
the continuous current, and disappears by jerks.—All these pheno¬ 
mena are easily explicable, if we assume that the traversing current 
confers upon the molecules a transverse disposition in the same way as 
they are directed longitudinally by the surrounding coil, or by mag¬ 
netising.^ De la Rive has also illustrated, by means of iron-filings, 
the transverse effect of the traversing current under various circum¬ 
stances; he finally adds that Joule has observed iron rods to be 
shortened under the influence of a traversing current. 

If the continuous and intermittent currents are in opposite direc¬ 
tions, the tone produced by the latter in soft iron is diminished, and 

(Ij Annual Report, 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 120. (2) Ibid. 121. 

(3) Ann. Cli. Pbjs. [3] XXVI, 158, 
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an alteration, though no diminution, in the intensity of the'sound is xoneg 
htiard in steel. In order to ascertain the influence of magnctisa- duceS'by 
tion in the case of the intermittent current traversing, De la Rive eieVtHc- 
placed a rod of soft iron on the two poles of an electro-magnet, but current, 
prevented metallic contact by interposing a playing card; in order to 
render any displacement impossible, he laid a considerable weight 
upon the iron. The intermittent current caused a series of sounds, 
which became stronger and deeper at the time when the electro¬ 
magnet was in activity; this depends upon a stronger oscillation 
between the longitudinal and transverse position. 

The experiments with other metallic (non-magnetic) conductors, 
which De la Rive describes in the second section of his treatise, are 
identical with those which we have communicated in the last Annual 
Report{l).» 

Keiteiratetf Resonance.— We revert once more to the treatise of 
Duhamel(2) on reiterated resonance, concerning which we have 
already spoken in the lasti^nnual Report(3).—It is an undoubted fact ' 
that the same body may, by vibrating, produce several notes simul¬ 
taneously. It is equally certain that the car is capable of receiving 
and ^distmguishing many notes, the vibrations of which reach it 
simultaneously. As the atmospheric particles which convey the 
various wave-systems to the ear can never receive from them more 
than one resulting motion, it follows necessarily that the ear pos¬ 
sesses the power of distinguishing in this resulting motion, the 
pci’iods of the component wave-trains. For the present we are, 
however, unable to explain upon what this power depends.—If w'e 
assume that these points have been universally acknowledged, the 
treatise of Duhamel offers nothing new. On the other hand, it 
is veiy surprising that Duhamel, after having conviuMd himself 
by the experiment detailed in the last Annual Report, %at at all 
points of an elastic plate which simultaneously yields several notes, 
the corresponding vibrations are actually present, and that therefore 
all the notes proceed simultaneously, though in different intensity, 
from each point—it is surprising that in the face of this fact he not 
only does not retract, but even repeats, a former opinion which is 
thus directly contraverted.—It is well known that Daniel Bernoulli 
has mathematically deduced from the laws of motion of elastic bodies 
the possibility of the co-existence of various vibrations i^gthe same 
clastic body, which, on account of the simultaneous notes, was assumed 
to be probable. It is true that all physicists were by no means 
inclined to admit that the ear could distinguish the periods of the 
component vibrations in the resulting m^ion. Still po one raised an 
objection upon this ground to the manner in which Bernoulli 

(1) Annual Report, 1847 ami 1848, Vol. I, 121. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 45 } Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 415 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 52. 

(3) Annual Report, 1847 and 1848, Vol. 1, 122. 
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had characterised the state of vibration. Duhamel, however, 
thought that he had established, mathematically and experimen¬ 
tally, the following position: If a body is made to vibrate by 
various causes which would separately produce the notes of which 
the body is capable (according to its form and elasticity), its 
surface is divided into a certain number of sections, each of 
which performs vibrations of different duration. These various 
periods of vibration belong to the notes that con’cspond to the 
causes operating separately, and the result is the same as if we 
had to deal with several distinct svirfaccs, each of which -<vibratcd 
separately.—Duhamel concluded that when a disc, for instance, 
yielded two distinct notes, the nodal lines therefore being differently 
arranged, only the second note was audible above the nodal line of its 
fellow, and in its vicinity. On applying his car to differemt portions 
of a disc, which at the same time yielded a fundamental note and its 
fifth, the result appeared to confirm his supposition, and Savart^s 
experiments on resonant tubes also corroborated it. Nobody can 
doubt the correctness of these observations; but they certainly do 
not justify the above-mentioned position, which is opjmsed to the 
admitted theorj’^ of Bernoulli. In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
Duhamel ought publicly to have recanted an opinion which his more 
recent experience had })rovcd to be incorrect. 

This would also have rendered the refutation of Antoinc(l) un¬ 
necessary. Antoine enumerates the cxi>erimcnts instituted by 
Mersenne, William Noble, Thomas I’igot, Daniel Bernoulli, 
Sauveur, and Wallis, to prove the simultaneous occurrence of the 
dilfei'cnt states of vibration ini a string, which correspond to the 
fundamental note and the harmonic uj^per notes. He moreover 
attempts a graphic illustration of the states of vibration. His deli¬ 
neation is, however, defective; as, for instance, if the fundamental 
note of a string is sounded simultaneously with its octave, the centre 
of the string certainly does not rcunain at the point of greatest devi¬ 
ation, until the halves which yield the octave return to the opposite 
state of vibration.—After showing the incompatibility of the facts 
quoted by him, w'ith the position of Duhamel, Antoine adds 
some remarks on the violin-bow, whif^h, however, contain nothing 
new (2). 

Tlieor)|^. of Beats’. —Vincent(3) has published a treatise on beats 
(Stiisse, Schwebunffen, batteinents) which is remarkable for its 
elaborate execution, and for an estimation of foreign merit, and 
an acquaintance with the foreign literature of the subject, such 
as is not often met with^’ in French writers.-—We only regret 
that Vincent’was unacquainted with, or that he has not no¬ 
ticed, the treatises^ and remarks on notes of combination by 

(J) Ann. Ch Phys. f.^] XXVH, 191 ; Phil. Mag. [.3] XXXVl, 27. 

(2) Instil. 1840, 123. -(-3) Ann. Ch. Phys. [S] XXV1,37. 
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Weber(l), Hallatrom(2), R6ber(3), and Poggendorff (4); the 
application of his ingenuity might have served to elucidate this 
subject, which is still enveloped in darkness. The above-men¬ 
tioned treatises prove that the notes of combination hithci'to ob¬ 
served are neither satisfactorily accounted for by the position of 
Tartini, quoted by Vincent: “If two notes, having the numbers of 
vibration fjt, and ju.', are simultaneously struck, a resulting note is heard 
in addition, the number of vibrations of which is equal to the common 
measure of jt*. and ju.';” nor by the remark of Vincent, well-founded 
as it may be, that augmentation or dimhaution of the intensity of 
tone, beat, and resulting note, or note of combination, represent the 
same phenomenon, and only differ in regard to the frequency with 
which the same action is repeated. 

The beats which are heard under certain circumstances, when two 
or more notes are struck simultaneously, are well known to have 
been studied with the most surprising perseverance by the silk-manxi- 
facturer, Scheibler, of Crefeld, during the second, third, and fourth 
decennium of the present century, lie has made the most beautiful 
practical applications of his studies to the measurement of notes, and 
to the tuning of the organ and the pianoforte(5). Neither Scheibler 
however, nor other jihysicists, had sufficiently elucidated the theory of 
these phenomena. Vincent deserves the merit of having completely 
remedied this defect; he has discovered both the general law by 
which, by means of the deviation from purity in a given interval of 
notes—this deviation being expressed in vibrations—the number of 
the resulting beats may be determined, or vice versd, the number of 
the vibrations from that of the beats; he has also given a comjilete 
scries of formulse, by ivhich the tables intended for the measurement 
of notes, or organ-tuning, may be calculated. 

The fundamental position of the theory is this: let minhe the term 
for the simplest numerical relation of the numbers of vibration of a 
given consonance(6), km and kn, the actual numbers of vibration of both 
notes in a given time, then it is necessary, if we w'ish to produce one beat 

in the same time, to augment or reduce either km by — or kn by — 

vibration. 


(1) Pogg. Ann. XV. 216, and XXVlIt, 10. (2) Ibid. XXIV, 438. 

(3) Ibid. XXXIl, 333 and 492, Plates in Vol. XXXI. 

(4) Ibid. 520. 

f5) ll. Scheibler's Sebrifteo iiber mnsikalische*and physikaliscbe Tonmessung und 
deren Anwendung auf Pianoforte- und Orgelstiwmung, Crefeld, 1838 ; Lohr, fiber die 
Scheiblersche Erfindung fiberhaupt und dessen Pianoforte- und Orgelstimmung insbeson- 
dere, Crefeld, 1837; Rober, Pogg. Ann. XXXII, 333 and 492 ; Plates in Vol. XXXI. 

(6) Here and in all our communications on Mechanics, Acoustics, and Optics, the 
term vibration applies to the entire to-and-fro movement. 
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beats. 


Vincent remarks that this position looks, quite like a paradox, as 
the beat results from the coincidence of the maxima of the two wave- 
trains, but that this appearance vanishes when we consider, 1. That 
the change in the number of vibrations (as the following deduction 
will at once prove) is not exactly, but only approximatively, as stated in 
the position, and 2. That although the beat does not occur exactly 
at the end of a second, but after the vibration of the deep, or 
the km*^ of the high note, nevertheless, the deviation being a fraction 
of a vibration, is so small as to be imperceptible.—In the first instance 
Vincent gives the demohstration of the above position for n = 1, 
both in case of an alteration in the higher as in the lower note.—’We 
at once pass on to the proof of the general case.—Let m and n be the 
numbers of vibrations of a consonance, and let them be prime to 

each other, let —, be the nearest fractional approximation to —, obtained 
by converting the latter into a continued fraction, ~ expresses 

K ft 7% , 


m 


the relation nearest to the consonance —, in which only one coin- 

cidcnce is possible during a second, so that the notes km + m' and 
kn^-n' give owe beat in a second.—We can simplify the relation 

A: without giving rise to a discrepancy sufficiently great to be 

taken into consideration in acoustics. If we consider that according 
to a well-known property of continued fractions, wm'—mw'= + l. 


therefore m' 


mri + 1 _A »?- -f m' _ (A « -f n') wi + 1 

n . kn + n {Jen + n) n 


km - T 

— n 

k n 


km + — ' ^ 

~ n 


{VTp 


k n 


and as we may without hesitation make the factor 


1 + 


n 
k n 


k m + m' km + n -r 1 

kT T ' +n '' ~ manner we might have found 


A wi 4 ni 
k n + n 


km 

k u + which proves the fundamental position 
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above stated. Vincent, moreover^ varies the expression of this 
positioft as follows : in order to find the number of beats which two 
notes, that almost form a consonance, yield in a given time, the 
number of vibrations by which one note deviates from purity, is to 
be multiplied by the number expressing the other note which is 
adopted as the standard in the simplest relation of consonance.— 
Vincent terms this multiplicator the coefficient of consonance .—It 
is apparent that the absolute number of vibrations is in this case a 
matter of no consideration; the essential point being merely the kind 
of consonance, and the extent of deviation from purity. 

Sehcibler has by means of the so-called notes of combination of 
the first and of higher degrees, succeeded in determining the correct 
relation between the number of vibrations and of the beats for the 
various consonances; Vincent proves that he has done this, though 

A. Tfb 

following a false theory(l), for if in the ratio -r— the numerator 

be increased by a small value a, and the greatest common measure of 

^ ”1 ^ found, we always arrive at a remainder r = » «, which 

])roves very trifling in comparison of the divisor, which is nearly = k .— 
Scheibler has, in reality, done nothing more by his repeated search¬ 
ing after diflcrcnccs and the differences of differences, than has been 
indicated and invariably occurs in looking for the common measure. 

Vincent then gives an exposition of Schciblcr’s metronome 
and of his terminology; with the latter he assumes the normal 
a at 440 complete vibrations, or 880 single vibrations, or 6600 
}>cndulum-dcgree8; he then solves, in an elegant and concise 
manner, a series of questions relating to the measurement of notes 
and to tuning, which are certainly, for the most part, contained in 
the treatises of Scheibler above quoted, but which are not commu¬ 
nicated in a very lucid manner. The following problems may serve 
as instances: 

1) By how many’vibrations in a second is it necessary to raise or 
depress a note ©f the 13 consonances, in order to afford one beat 
during this period ? How many beats result if the alteration amounts 
to one vibration ? The answer directly results from the above posi¬ 
tion, and is contained in the following synoptical table : 


(1) Pogg. Ann; XXXII. 494 to 504. 
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No. 

Kind 

of 

consonance. 

Relation. 

Vibrations more or 
less for 1 beat. 

Beats more or less 
for 1 vibration. 

Higher 

note. 

Lower 

note. 

Higher 

note. 

Lower 

note. 

1 

Unison . . . 

1 : 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Octave .... 

2 : 1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

Double octave . 

4 : 1 

1 

i 

1 

4 

4 

Fifth .... 

3 : 2 

a 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Fourth .... 

4 : 3 

k 

i 

3 

4 

6 

Major third . 

5 : 4 

1 

i- 

4 

5 

7 

Minor third . 

6 : 5 

■k 

4 

5 

6 

8 

Major sixth . . 

5 : 3 


i 

3 

3 

9 

Minor sixth . . 

8 ! 5 

"4 

i 

5 

8 

10 

Twelfth . . . 

3 : 1 

1 

k 

1 

3 

11 

Tenth .... 

.5 : 2 

i 

j. 

2 

5 

12 

Seventeenth . . 

.■> i 1 

1 

4 

1 

5 


2) If we consider a = 220 vibrations, the rising third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth being given, how uiucli must the latter be altered, in 
order to give one beat in a second with a, ahd bow many beats do 
the notes thus altered afford with the a of 440 vibrations ? The 
answer is likewise easily deduced from the fundamental position. 

If — is a consonance, and m and n prime numbers to one another, 
n 


and both uneven, — and —7*2 ^’^present the upper and lower 

octaves; the following is the ninnber of vibrations by which it is 
necessary to -alter a note of these intervals in order to obtain one 
beat, or the number of beats produced by a vibration more or less : 


m 



Vibrations for 1 heat. 

Beats for 1 

vibration. 


Higher note. 

Lower note. 

Higher note. 

Lower note, 

m 

^ 1 

1 




—— 

m 

n 

m 

n 

n 



1 

1 


m'2p 

V 

n 

n 

m-2p 

« 

m 

1 

1 

n-2p 


n’2p 

«-2p 

m 

m 


With the assumptions made for —, the number of beats or vibra¬ 
tions remains the same for all higher octaves, if the trifling alteration 
is applied to the higher note, for all the lower octaves if the altera¬ 
tion is applied to the lower note. The number of vibrations on the 
other hand increases in' the relation of the octave, and the number of 
beats in the inverted ratio, if we pass to lower octaves, but alter the 
higher note, or to higher octaves, the lower note being altered. 

•If we apply a small alteration to a, so that it gives a certain 
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number of beats with a, or if, as Schcibler expresses himself, we 
substitute for a an auxiliary a, we obtain in the following manner the 
number of beats which a giyen note of, the tempered scale makes 
with the auxiliary a, or the pendulum-number X, at which a nuihber 
N of beats, which is easily obsei-vcd, corresponds to one vibration. 

Let A be the number of vibrations of the auxiliary a, B that of a 


KTh 

note of the tempered scale, — the relation of consonance of A to B, 


n 


num- 


if a had not been altered; then n represents the 

ber of beats in a second, and X = — ^A ) (1) is 

jiendulum-number soiight. 

When the normal a makes 420 or 4G0, instead of 440 vibrations, 
an alteration occurs in the pendulum-number above calculated, if 
we look upon the auxiliary a as consisting of two parts, the pure a, 
which has half the number of vibrations of a, and the deviation c 
which depends upon the beats, the part a only is cflFectcd in an altera¬ 
tion of a, and we obtain : 

j. « -jr for the nonnal a. 


X 


( 2 ) 


- 


m 

n 

m 

n 


(a + 0 

(a + e) 


} 


N 

n ^ for the deviating a. 

D' 


If we represent the two a by JO and IX, then B' = B-^, h'—b, 


therefore X' 


« • m 


N 


ly 

D’ 


+ 


/„ ^ 6o\ jy 

I A + e m or it we as¬ 


sume the difference D' — B — d, 

(3) = X -h (x + €. m 


N 


0\ 

r) D 


In order to afford by a simple correction a transition from a table 
calculated from these formulae, to a similar table in which the auxiliary 
a is a little higher or lower, we may .employ the equations (2); it 
will only be necessary to accentuate e in the second instead of if and 
a', as the alteration will now affect this value. We obtain 

(4) X' ~ X = (* - m ^ 


N 


As B — — a is the term for the number of vibrations by which 


n 


the tempered note deviates from the pure interval, this value may be 
represented by A ; we then obtain from the fii'st of the equations 
(2) and from the equation (3): 

(5) X' =X + ^ « A ^ 


N 


D 
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A table being once made oat for the values’of A, the formulae (d ) 
and (5) are chiefly employed in calculating tables for the measure¬ 
ment of notes and for the tuning of instruments. In order to render 
the formula (5) more easily available, Vincent gives several auxiliary 
tables, one of which contains the values : 


1 1 
D’ D 


9 

• —_ 
D 


for D = 440. 


The following gives the values of for the notes of the tempered 
scale: 






Accurate interval 

Tempered 




Note. 


m — 

interval. 


A. 





—a. 
n 

B. 



a 

S3B 

i 

a 

440000 

440-000 


0-000 

b 

1= 

tV 

ft. 

409-333 

466-164 

— 

3-169 

h 

=S 

TB- 

tt 

495-000 

493-884 

— 

1-116 

c 


i 

tt 

528-000 

523-251 

. - 

4-749 

CIS 


i 

tf 

550-000 

554-365 


4-365 

d 


S 

tt 

580-007 

587-329 


0-662 

es 

= 


ft 

025-778 

622-253 

— 

3-525 

e 

= 


$t 

600-000 

659-255 

— 

0-745 

f 


f 

tf 

704-000 

698-456 

— 

5 544 

iis 

= 

i 

»» 

733-333 

739-989 


6-656 


S3 


tt 

782-2-22 

783-991 

+ 

1-709 

as 

S3 

4-g- 

tt 

825-000 

830-009 

+ 

5-609 

a 

= 

1 

tt 

880-000 

880-000 


0-000 


If two notes nearly bear the relation of the consonance m : n, their 
exact relation —~—, is easily ascertained, if in a given time they 

7i K -Y 71 ^ ^ 

make a number of' beats with one another, which may be easily 

counted. Let h represent the number of beats, then -P — 

~ m 

represents the number of vibrations by which the one note n k devi¬ 
ates from purity.—In most cases, however, the nuufbcr of beats is 
not so easily determined, and it will then be necessary to introduce 
between the notes an auxiliary note, which gives rise to beats with 
the two given notes that can be counted. Let the relation of the 
numbers of vibration be approximately expressed hy m-. pm; m, n, 
and p being prime numbers to one another. If mk gives with p k, 
B beats in a second, the relation of the numbers of vibrations 
mk 

will ha pk + B; if the second note gives with the third B' 
^ pk + ^ 

and finally, 


m 


, ^nB 

nk -1- 

mp p 


beats, the relation is cxpret^cd by 
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if the number of beats of the first with the third note be h, we 
obtain 


m k 


nk + 


m k 


p k -k- 


JB 

m 


m k 


m 




, nB H 

nk H-1- 

m p p 


, nB B' 

nk -H- 

m p p 
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n( 
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m p 
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p n 
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In most cases the assumption of m, n, and p being prime numbers 
to one another will not be realised, as in order to inti'oduce the note 
p, m and n must be frequently multiplied with the same entire 
number. If «, /3, and y, are the common measures of m and p, 
n and p, m and n, the last equation becomes 


IJL ^ n (— + 

m . \ni p n p / 

If it has been necessary to introduce between the tw'o notes m and 
«i", h — 1 intermediate notes m', m", . . . and if the beats be¬ 

tween the two nearest Ji, S, K' . . . be measured, the deviation 
from purity of the note m*' is expressed by: 



ni m" 


+ 


IT'- 


m m 


+ 


+ 


J5h-X -JB- "I 

h-i iT" r 
m m j 


In order to determine the absolute number of vibrations of a note 
by enumeration of the beats, it is merely necessary to proceed gra- 
datim from the note mk to another ir^ k -t- e, which either yields an 
exact consonance M k, or nearly this consonance M k + t. This gives 


+ Mk -f or A = " L 

For the examples with which Vincent admirably elucidates both 
theory and practice, and for the manner, in which he accounts for the 
application to organ-tuning, the instrument remaining at the pitch it 
happens to havJe, or not, we must refer to the treatise itself. 

Apparatus. —Sainte-Preuve(l) has proposed to a])ply the propa¬ 
gation of ‘sound in solid and fluid bodies, to the construction of tele¬ 
graphs, by uniting the stations by solid rods or tubes filled with a 
liquid. 

Pliyslolnplcal Acoustics. Telocity of tke Sources of Sound 

and Uffiit. —Fizeau(2) has delivered a discourse before the Philo- 


(1) InstU, 1849, 322. 


(2) Ibid. 11. 
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mathic Society, on the changees in the pitch of sound or in the colour 
of light, resulting from the motion of the soui*cc of sound or 
light, or of the observer himself. He calculates the velocities capable 
of producing a change in the pitch <if half or an entire note, or of 
a third or an octave, and he demonstrates the agreement of the 
observation with theory, by means of an acoustic ajfparatus. This 
consists of a vertical metailic ring, with teeth on its inner circumfe¬ 
rence, against which ah elastic lamella strikes, that is fixed to the 
circumference of a rapidly ixitating wheel. The contact takes place 
in opposite directions at the highest and lowest ]>oints ; the velocity 
may. therefore be adjusted in such a manner as to produce the funda¬ 
mental note below, the-octave above, and all intervening notes at 
intervening points.—Fizeau also calculates the displacement of certain 
rays in the spectrum, caused by the velocity of Venus or the Earth. 

Fizeau might have added that all these observations have several 
years ago been repeatedly discussed by Doppler, Ballot(l), and 
others. 

According to a communication made to the Academy of Sciences, 
at Brussels, by Crahay(2), Montigny, in I’unning down a hill, near 
Namur, imagined that in approaching'the town, the bells of the place 
sounded considerably higher, and much lower as he removed further. 
In running so as to remain at a uniform distance from the source of 
sound, or if he held a resonant body in his hand, the ])itch remained 
the same as that which he perceived in the quiescent condition.—We 
are inclined to think with Crahaj% that Montigny must be a great 
adept at running (to produce an elevation of half a note it is neces¬ 
sary to traverse 10 metres in a second) in order to obtain perceptible 
differences in pitch in this manner. 

On tl»e Human Voice. —In our last year’s Rcpoi't(.3), we were only 
able to allude to some detailed communications(4), from which vve 
will now give more copious abstracts. We refer to Segond’s ti'catise 
on the tone of the humafl voice. Segond commences by observing 
that the quality of sound (timbre) of a note is determined by the nature 
of the material which produces it, by the mode of producing the note, 
by the different handling, and by the character of the media in which 
the note is formed; he then considers the influence of the various 
parts of the human organ of voice upon its tone. 1. Trachea and 
thorax influence the tone, both by their character determining the 
rapidity of the current of air and by serving as a sounding appa¬ 
ratus. 2. The vocal chords exert an influence as they afteet the 
production of the ordinary and the falsetto notes. If the posterior 
moveable part of the rima glottidis is not entirely closed, the sound 

(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 122. (2) Iniitit. 1849, 37. 

(.3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 123. 

t4) Arch. gen. de Medec. Mars. 1848 ; Jalirb. d. ges. Medicin, LXI, 9, 
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of tlie voice changes. Diseases of the larpix have a most decided 
effect upon the character of the sound.—The chief influence, how¬ 
ever, is exei:;ted by the capacity and other qualities of 3. the hihal 
prolongation formed by the fauces, the mouth, and the nares .—The 
richness in tone of the voice depends upon the dimensions of the 
gullet, and principally upon the distance hetw’een the posterior and 
anterior pillars of the fauces.—The clear •Jone of the voice is dimi¬ 
nished by raising the I'oot of the tongue; inflammation of the 
mucous membraiie of the fauces deprives the voice of its elegance 
and purity.—If fhe larynx is elevated to the utmost, and the mouth 
opened wide, the voice is screaming. It losCs this character in pro¬ 
portion as the mouth is closed, the position of the larjoix remaining 
the same.—If the jaws are mtfcli developed, and the mouth small, the 
voice of the individual sounds muffled; in the reverse case the voice 
is clear.—If the mouth is closed, so that the voice only issues by the 
nostrils, it sounds slightly muffled, but not unpleasantly (the first 
degree of the nasal tone); if the mouth is open as well as the nostrils, 
and the voice resounds in the posterior nostrils (choanat), and issues 
by the mouthand nose, the nasal character is then more marked (second 
degree); the strongest nasal tone (third degree) is produced when 
the anterior nostrils are closed whilst the mouth is open.—Observa¬ 
tions are yet wanting to determine the influences exerted upon the 
sound of the voice by various states of the organism," by age, race, and 
climate.—The inspiratory voice{\), which is observed in numerous 
animals, such as the dog, the cat, the horse, the ass, occurs in man in 
laughing, crying, and subbing. By dint of practice the whole range 
of ordinary and falsetto notes of which the expiratory voice is capable 
may be obtained in inspiration. The character of the notes becomes 
however, slightly altered, inasmuch as they always appear to come 
from a greater distance. Segond is of opinion that ventiiloquism is 
entirely produced by the inspiratory voice; still he admits that it is 
very difficult to emit some consonants, for instance s and r, with this 
voice. 

The Oriran of Voice. —Physiologists have adopted J. Muller’s view, 
that the two ragistera of the human voice, ordinai'y and falsetto notes, 
are both produced by the inferior vocal chords, according as these 
vibrate in their entire breadth, or only at the edges that bound the 
chink.— Segond(2), on the other hand, is of opinion that his obser¬ 
vations and experinjcnts prove the ordinary voice to be produced by 
the lower, the falsetto by the upper vocal chords. All animals that 
possfss the two kinds of voices have the two sets of vocal chords, e. g. 
cats and dogs. He states that if the lower chords are destroyed in a 
cat, she recovers her me\v (her falsetto) in perfect purity as soon as 
the wound is healed, lie adds, that if the mouth of a cat be opened 
wide, the tongue drawn out, and the epiglottis held open, the upper 

(1) Jahrb. d; ges. Medicin, LXI, 11. (2) Compt. Rend. XXVIll, 538. 
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The organ vocal chords may be seea to vibrato ; that if they are divided*the 
of voiw. ceases. Segond obtained the same results in dogs. 


Optics. Sources of Ll«rht. Phosphorescence of Llvlns Animals. 

—Pring(l) has communicated observations on the phosphorescence 
of a small marine animal, Vhich he believes to be the Noctiluca mili- 
aris. The galvanic current increased its brilliancy; it was more 
luminous in oxygen and carbonic acid, but it speoaily died in the 
latter. Sulphuretted hj'drogcu rapidly destroyed the light; nitro¬ 
gen, binoxidc of nitrogen, and oxygen produced no perceptible effect. 
Mineral acids increased the brilliancy for a short time, but destroyed 
it immediately after. Chloroform and ether increased the brilliancy 
at firat, but the animal soon died. 

Theory of i.i^ht. —Cauchy(2) in several communications gives an 
account of his most recent investigations into the mathematical theory 
of the motion of the rether; they claim the interest of physicists 
in a high degree, on account of their agreement with the experimental 
results obtaijied by Jam in. ^ye are constrained to refer to the com¬ 
munications themselves, as such abstracts as our .space would permit 
us to give would be useless.-^We merely advert to two points : one 
is the facility of treatment realised in these complicated investigations 
by Cauchy, by introducing imaginary variables, which he terms sym¬ 
bolical displacements of the particles of aether, as the real terms 
indicate the true displacements ; the other is the new ])rinciple which 
Cauchy introduced for the calculation of the phenomena occurring 
in the transition of a wave from one medium to another, in 
place of the known hypotheses of Fresnel; he expresses it in the 
following terms : the molecular displacements ])arallel to the co-or¬ 
dinate axes, and the deductions of these displacements according to 
the independent varialde§ (at least those of the latter whose values 
have not been determined by the equations of the infinitely small 
motions), must in general be continuous functions of the variables, 
i. e. they must vary by insensible transitions with the co-ordinates and 
time. Cauchy states that we arrive at this principle of continuity 
at once, by assuming that the minute motions of aethereal particles 
in every medium can be expressed by linear partial differential equa¬ 
tions with constant coefficients.—FresneFs formulae of reflection 
can now only be considered applicable to the special case when the 
third root of the cubic equation, which corrcspond8(3) to the three 
commonly occurring wave-trains, is zero for the two adjoining media. 
Cauchy gives the application of his theory to the colours of thin 


(1) Instu. 1849, 326. 

(2) Corapt. Rend. XXVIII, 2,25,57 ; XXIX, 762; Instil. 1849, 26, 
(3; Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 126. 
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layers(l), and directs attention to the special conditions( 2 ) to be in- 
troduced into the calculation for crystallised media.—In reference to 
the latter point, he states that every crystal may be decomposed into a 
network of congruent cellular spaces by planes which ar^ at equal 
distances from one another, and parallel to the three rectangular or 
obkque co-ordinate axes. Each cell-space contains the same molecu¬ 
lar group in the same arrangement and distribution, consequently the 
aether must also be uniformly distributed in all cell-spaces. The 
equations which express the vibratory motion in an homogeneous 
crystal, are, therefore, linear equations with periodical coefficients, 
w'hich are not altered if an advance or retrogression by an entire 
cell-length be made in the direction of one of the three co-ordinate axes. 
In vacuo the periodical are converted into constant functions. 
Cauchy gives no opinion on this occasion as to the form assumed 
by the equations in amorphous transparent media. 

Challis(3) has continued his former 43 fforts( 4 ) to deduce the motion 
of the luminous asther from the fundamental equations of hydrody¬ 
namics. In reference to the transit through transparent media, 
Challis assumes that the aither is of equal density in all, and that 
the relardution of motion in more powerfully refracting media de¬ 
pends exclusively upon the resistance of the material molecules. 
This resistance lu; considers that we may treat as continuous on ac¬ 
count of the minuteness of the molecules, and because their sphere 
of action considerably exceeds their own diameter.—Challis, pro¬ 
ceeding upon these principles, finds the surface of elasticity to be an 
ellipsoid, a result in which he differs from Fresnel. On the other 
hand, Challis finds the surface whose rathus vectors represent the 
velocity of two rays polarised pei-pendicularly to oue another in the 
direction of these rays, to be Fresnel’s wave-sui-face. In a subse¬ 
quent treatise(5) Challis proves that the longitudinal vibrations 


in a ray are given by the function sin 


~(^—a 1 xbeing 


the wave-length, a and e constants; and that light generally consists 

of different rays of which X is unequal, whilst a and ■— 3 - are the 

same j also that light, immediately derived from any given source, 
is always ordinary light, which is seen in all directions, and is con¬ 
verted into polarised light only by reflection or refraction. 

Velocity of XilBlit. —Fizeau(fi) has succeeded in discovering a 
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(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 333; lastit. 1849, 98. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 643, 728. (3) Pliil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 225. 

(4^ Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 126. 

(5) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 225. 

(6j Compt. Rend. XXIX, 90; Instit. 1849, 233; Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 308; Pogg. 
Ann. LXXIX, 167. 
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Velocity method by which the velocity of light may be measured by terfes- 
o flight, observations. He erected two telescopes at a distance of 8G33 
metres from one another; one in a house at Suresne, the other on 
the Montmartre. They were so turned that they directly faced one 
another. tDne of the telescopes was perforated in the vicinity of the 
focus, and received an intense light from a lamp, which was partiajly 
reflected by a piece of transparent plate-glass forming an angle of 
45° with the axis of the instrument, in the direction of the other 
telescope. On reaching this it was reflected by a metallic mirror 
placed perpendicularly to the axis of the instrument, which was, 
therefore, seen by the observer at the first telescope as a luminous 
point,—The edge of a circular disc passed through the field of this 
telescope, having 720 teeth, and a corresponding number of spaces 
of the same size, so that during the rotation of the disc the field 
was alternately obscured by a tooth, or exposed by an interval.—It is 
evident that if the light require as much time to travel from one 
station to the other and back, as is necessary to replace an interval 
by a tooth, the luminous point will continue obscured from the 
obser^r at the first telescope, whilst it becomes visible if the velocity 
of rotation be double, &c. In Fizcau’s measurements the first 
obscuration took place when the disc performed 12’6 revolutions in 
the second. The mean of 28 observations yielded a velocity of 
70948 miles (25 to 1°) in a second, which is equal to 42569 geogra¬ 
phical miles : whereas the most accurate astronomical measurements 
yield 41518 miles, which is probable within 20 miles of the truth. 

Interferenee. Powell’s Interfcrcnce-BanUs. —Stokcs(l) has 
directed attention to the mode of rendering available the interference- 
bands observed and described by Powell (2). Before the retarding plate 
is immersed, a Frauenhofer's line is made to coincide with one of the 
vertical wires of a telescope. 1. The variation in the ratio of refraction 
of the plate is determined from one fixed line to another, if the absolute 
ratio of refraction is known for one line, by counting thi; number of 
bands and estimating the subdivisions which occur between those 
fixed lines. 2. The absolute coefficient of refraction of the plate for 
a given line is determined by counting the bands which pass before the 
wire, if the retarding plate be inclined at a certain angle to the 
incident light. 3. The alteration in the coefficient of refraction of 
a fluid for a definite line, caused by an alteration of temperature, 
is determined by observing the number of bands which passes before 
the wire of the telescope during the rise and fall of the tem¬ 
perature. It is necessary to measure the changes of temperature 
with a very delicate thermometer immersed in the fluid. 4. The 


Instit. 1849, 159. 

2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848,1, 128. 
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change of the coefficient of refraction for a certain fixed line in the 
spectrum of a doubly refracting body, occurring with the alteration 
of the inclination of the ray to the axis of the crystals, is determined 
by counting the bands, which pass before the wire of the telescope 
when the crystalline plate is rotated or inclined to a certain extent.— 
Stokes also discusses the bands in the secondary spectrum of an 
achromatic prism, as well as the bands first described by Brewster, 
which are observed when the spectrum is examined through a narrow 
fissure half covered by a lamina of mica.—It is desirable that the 
treatise alluded to sho^d be published with more details, as we should 
then ascertain whether Stokes has himself experimentally tested and 
proved the methods w'hich he proposes. 

Interference with ConNtderalile niirerences of Route. —An investi¬ 
gation of Fizcau and Foucault(l) which has been announced seve¬ 
ral years, on the interference occurring in case of considerable dif¬ 
ferences of route, to which the reporters of the French Academy paid 
a high tribute of ])raise, is now before ns{3). 

It is well known that when the interfering rays are of a l£||ge dif¬ 
ference of route, the interference becomes first imperfect, and s^astby 
dcgieea eutiicly imperceptible, not only on account of the difficulty 
of obtaining perfectly homogenco^ls light, but also because the vibratory 
condition of the aether gradually changes in the same way, so that if 
this ray is decomposed into two parts, which again combine wdth a 
large dififcrcnce of route, an interference cannot occur, because the vi¬ 
brations of the aether-particles do not maintain the same direction. 
Fizeau and Foucault have, however, demonstrated that if the light 
be rendered as homogeneous as possible, interferences are still observed, 
with differences of route of several thousand wave-lengths. 

If in a part of space which is illuminated by two Avhite light-pen¬ 
cils of a certain difference of route, a portion be separated by a screen 
with a fissure, and the light proceeding from this part be passed through 
a series of prisms consisting of very pure material, we obtain a pure 
spectrum of the illuminated fissure; in this -we observe, if solar light 
be employed, Frauenhofer’s lines, and besides also the dark spaces 
parallel to those lines, which are owing to the interference of the two 
pencils of light. Every ray of the spectrum, for which the difference 
of route of both rays is an uneven multiple of half the wave-length, 
is extinguished, if the rayi^are of equal intensity. The more bands 
will, therefore, be visible the greater the difference of route; they will 
be closer in -the red than in the violet portion, as the latter, by 
Infraction, is more distended in proportion to the diminution of the 
wave-lengths. The phenomenon presented by the spectrum, if the 


(1) Ann. Ch. Phys [3] XXVI, 138 ; presented to the Academy, Nov. 2, 1846. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848,1, 127. 
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interfer. ‘ difference of route of both li^ht-pencils is gradually increased, is tlfus 
coMide^ described by Pizeau and Foucault. Alternate dark and light bands 
ferences of at the violct end of the spectrum, gradually traverse the spaces 

route, of the different colours, and leave the spectrum at the red end, whilst 
new series consecutively appear at the blue end. At first broad, so 
that one band covers the whole spectrum, they gradually become 
naiTowcr, and are more and more compressed; they become so 
numerous that Pizeau and Foucault were able to count almost a 
thousand in the solar spectrum, and to observe even more. 

These observers used Fresnel’s mirrors as the first source of 
interference. The middle light fringe alone passing through the fissure 
yielded, when analysed by the prism, the j)ui’e spectrum. If the 
mirror w^as then moved parallel to itself, so that fringes of a higher 
and higher order came before the fissure, the black bands constantly 
increased. As long as we can count 06 bands between Frauen- 
hofer’slines iSand jP, the phenomenon continues distinct; the entire 
spectrum then has about 5(X) bands. 

We able to calculate the magnitude of the difference of route of 
the interfering light-pencils by the number of bands occuri’ing between 
two rays of a known wave-length. Let X and X' be the wave-lengths of 
two coloured rays, e. g. of the lines K and F, and the difference of route 
expressed in these wave-lengths =nX and =n'x', then, if ra bands lie 
between the two coloured raj's, n —n — m, if x' is assiimed greater 
than X. For if, for instance, the difference of route is =4x' and = 12x, 
the intervening bands correspond to the wave-lengths which are con¬ 
tained y, y, y, y, y, y, y times in the difference of route. 
There are, therefore, 12 — 4 = 8 bands. But it follows from the 

above equations that n = — • For the lines E and F, for instance, 

—- = ]2'32, and as Fizeau and Foucault, while employing the 

different interference-fringes, once counted 66, another time 141 
bands between those lines, this corresponded to n = 813 wave¬ 
lengths of the line E, and n = 1737 wave-lengths of the line F. 

Instead of moving the mirror we may also increase the difference of 
route by inserting a thin lamina in the path of one ray. The difference 
of route, and consequently the number df bands, increases with the 
thickness of the lamina. 

A second method employed by Pizeau and Foucault to obtain in¬ 
terferences with great differences of route, consisted in Erecting a thin 
transparent lamina at half the focal distance, behind a cylindrical lens, 
on which solar light was allowed to fall; a portion of the light converg¬ 
ing towards the caustic is reflected at its anterior and posterior surface, 
and now forms two near caustics before the lens from which the light 
diverges with aeertain difference of route. If a glass plate of 0“'®*637 
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thick was employed, the bands between F and G were perfectly 
defined, but too numerous and fine to be counted. The difference 
of route here amounted to 3406 wave-lengths of the line F or 3859 
wave-lengths of the line G.—'Wrede(l) has produced the same inter¬ 
ference-bands in a sirhilar manner incidentally to his ingenious treatise 
op the absorption of light, which the French physicist might have 
taken some notice of. 

Lastly, they obtained interferences with a great difference of route 
by prismatic decomposition of the colours which gypsum-plates of 
varying thickness give in polarised light; they found, as was to be 
expected, that the number of bands increases with the order of the 
colour.—The same experiments had, however, been instituted in 1846 
byj. Muller(2) and are generally known from his description; it is 
therefore unnecessary to enter more fully into the subject at present. 


The difference of route in gypsum = e- 


* — 


if e represents the 


thiekness of the lamina, and r and r' the refraction of the ordinary and 
extraordinaiy rays. This corresponds in reference to the^fihase 
which conies into consideration.here, to a difference of route in nie air 

= e {r —r^), so that the above quoted number n =—--• A 


lamina of calcareous spar in thickness, and cut parallel to the 

axis gave for the line F, n = 1692 ; a lamina of rock-crystal cut in 
the same manner and 4"’'"’79 thick yielded n = 1082. 

Fizeau and Foucault also point out that with the assistance of 
€ 

—- - and by the direct observation of n, the 


the formula n = 


Interfer* 
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magnitude of the difference r—r^ may be deduced for tbc different 
coloured rays; they consider this determination as peculiarly desirable 
for a fuller development of the law of dispersion which obtains in the 
circular polarisation of rock-crystal.—If the thickness of the lamina 
employed could be continuously reduced down to zero, whilst perma¬ 
nently fixing the place of a dark band in tlie spectrum, we should ob¬ 
serve as many transitions from a minimum of luminosity to a maximum, 
and vice versd, as n contains units; inasmuch as each time that the 
difference of route is diminished by an entire X, a new dai’k band must 
occur at the place fixed. 

llaidinger(3) has observed, that if the homogeneous fiame of a 
“ spirit-lamp, containing chloride of sodium, be reflected by a very thin 
plate of mica with parallel surfaces, the reflected image is traversed by 
a number of parallel Black lines which are vertical to the plane of 


(1) I’ogg. Ann. XXXIII, 353. 

(2) Ibid. LXIX, 98: LXXI, 91. 

(3) Ibid. LXXVII, 219: Wien. Acad. Ber. 1849, Fobr., 123. 
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incidence. The thinner the mica, the broader the b^nds will be. 
These bands evidently depend upon the interference of the light 
reflected at the anterior and posterior surface; and unless the niica, or 
the lamina of gypsum, which may be used instead, be very thin, the 
interference-bands belong to a high order; the higher, the ueai-er the 
bands are to the eye, as the differences of route of the interfering rays 
continually increase. The lines can, therefore, only be seen in homo¬ 
geneous light. H aidinger states, that Ettingshausen has observed 
that the points of incidence on the mica-lamina, which correspond to 
equal differences of route of the rays (provided the eye preserve the 
same position) form a circle, the centre of which is the base of the 
peiqicndicujar dropt from the eye to the lamina. The eye jirojects 
circular lines on the plane, that is perpendicular to the line of vision, 
in an hyperbola, parabola or ellipse, according as the angle of 
incidence is greater, equal to, or smaller than 45°. The small por¬ 
tions of this line, however, appeared in the first case in which 
Haidingcr observed them, as straight lines.—IIaidinger asserts, 
that these lines can also be produced by white solar light with a mica- 
lamina; this is remarkable, and deserves repetition and confirmation. 

Haidinger calls to mind the black rings which Talbot obtained 
with the chloride of sodium-flame in a glass-bubble; tlu'y differ from 
the phenomenon above described in this respect, that their locality is 
simultaneously^ determined by the unequal thickness of the medium 
and the incidence, w'hilst the latter alone requires to be taken into 
consideration for the lamina with parallel surfaces. 

Haidingcr also alludes to an experiment of Wrede(l), consisting 
in the reflection of light by a cylindrically bent lamina of mica, the light 
being subsequently decomposed by a prism and examined by a telescope. 
The spectrum is seen traversed by black lines like those of Frautm- 
hofer. II aidinger appears to have erroneously considered this ])hcno- 
mcnonas identical with his own, with the sole exception,that by the cylin¬ 
drical form of the mica, the picture is converted into a line of light, and 
that, therefore, the interference-lines are brought very' close together, 
and only become distinctly visible by the telescope after they have 
been separated by the prism.—In Wredc's experiment the number 
and arrangement of the lines depend upon the wave-length of the 
different coloured rays, all of which have the same absolute difference 
of route; whilst in Haidinger’s experihaent the lines arc produced 
by rays of equal wave-length, but unequal difference of route. 

Heficction of Livtat. On Lustre. —Haidinger(2) has commu¬ 
nicated observations on the lustre of bodies. They arc imjiortant 
inasmuch as they call upon mineralogists to attend to the physical 


(1) Pogg. Ann. XXXin, 35.3. 

(2) Wien. Acad. Ber. 4 lift., 137—150. 
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causes of the various kinds of lustre, especially of glassy lustre, of 
diamond lustre, and metallic lustre, terms which have generally been 
looked upon as mere symbols and terms of expression ; we can¬ 
not, however, characterise Haidinger^s explanation as entirely in 
accordance with our present knowledge of the laws of reflection and 
polarisation. 

H. Schrbdcr(l), in a treatise entitled Matt und Glanz,^^ has 
pointed out, that dull surfaces held between the source of light and 
the eye, become shaded (owing to the small projections), and that on 
the contrary, they appear bright if the eye be introduced between the 
source of light and the surface. The peculiar colour of the body, there¬ 
fore, which appears to be most intense when it is seen perpendicu¬ 
larly, is mixed in the former instance with grey, in the latter with white. 

PolarlKatlon ny Reflection.— The last Annual Report(2) contains 
.lamin's discovery, that the elliptical polarisation by reflection of 
light, which at first was only found in metals, and afterwards in some 
powerfully refracting media, e. g. the diamond, must be considered as 
the general case; the same observer concludes that physicists have 
hitherto imagined that they found rectilinear polarisation, as well as 
an angle of complete polarisation for less powerfully refracting trans¬ 
parent media, merely because the small axes of the elliptical paths 
travelled by the particles of tether—(when decomposed into the known 
components, the amplitudes of the vibrations in the plane of inci¬ 
dence)—are too small to be easily j)erceived. The report made to the 
French Academy by Cauchy(3) contains some farther data from 
Jamin’s investigations, as well as some interesting remarks by the 
re|)orter.—Jamin examined the reflection produced by a large series 
of substances in the following manner. The incident ray was polarised 
by a NikoPs prism, so that the dii’cction of vibration formed only a 
small angle (6^) with the plane of incidence, or in other words, that 
the azimuth f»f the plane of polarisation amounted almost to 90°. 
Two quantities must be measured in order to characterise the reflected 
ray completely. One is the retardation which the component in the 
plane of incidence suffers in conijiarison to the one that is perpendi¬ 
cular to the plane of incidence; this Jamin determined with the 
assistance of Babinet^s compensator, which in each experiment did 
away with the diffei’ence of phase, and thus restored the rectilinear 
polarisation. Babinet’s compensator consists of two triangular con¬ 
gruent quartz prisms, which are made to slide along one another by 
means of a micrometer screw; the edges of the first prism arc parallel, 
those of the second, vertical to the optic axis of the rock-crystal. The 
second quantity is the ratio of the intensities of both components; this 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 50!). 

(2) Annual Ueftort for 1847 and 1848, Vol, 1, 131. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 120; Instil. 1849, 34. 
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was deduced from the azimuth of the resulting rectilinear vibration, 
which was sought by means of a second Nikol’s prism. 

There were only two substances, menilite and alum, in which 
Jamin found an angle of complete polarisation. As at this limit for 
increasing angles of incidence the difference of phase passes from 
It to 23r, a transition M'hich cannot take place suddenly, it is evident 
that the period of transition in this case is so short as not to be per¬ 
ceptible.— In three substances, Jamin curiously enough found 
negative differences of phase, namely in o])al, hyalite and fluor-spar 
whose coefficients of refraction are all near to 1‘43. 

Cauchy has based his doctrine of reflection upon the fundamental 
laws of molecular mechanics, and especially upon the law of a continuous 
motion of the ajthcr (sec page 65), and not upon Fresnel’s'hypo¬ 
theses j he has thus found that the difference of phase of the two 
components of the reflected ray, if reduced by r, is nearly equal to 
the sum of two positive angles <p + 4', the tangents of which are 
given by 

tff<p — t sin T tg {r + t'), and tg <p' ^ i sin r fg {t — t') 

in which r represents the angle of incidence, / the angle of refrac¬ 
tion and e, what Jamin termed the coefficient of ellipticity. 

Assuming k = in which formula \ represents the wave-length 

of the incident ray, we obtain 

* it 

* it" it,, 

where A" and are,'what Cauchy termed the coefficients of extinc¬ 
tion of the extinct (third) ray (1) in the reflecting body and the 
air.—It is only M'hen both coefficients are equal that c becomes 
zero, and the polarisation rectilinear, as in menilite and alum. 
Cauchy had formerly assumed the coefficient k,, as infinitely great; 
but although it may have a very high value, still this must be finite, 
as £ could not otherwise become negative, which does occur as 
Jamin has noticed in a few examples. 

If a ray does not pass from the atmosphere but from one denstT 
refracting medium into another, the polarisation of the light I’eflected 
at the boundary-plane, invariably becomes rectilinear if the coefficients 
of extinction are equal in both media. This remark of Cauchy’s 
points to a new field of experimental research. 

Nature of Polarised LlRht.'—A rational mode of treating the phe¬ 
nomena of polarisation necessarily pre-supposes a distinct knowledge 
of the direction in which the vibrations of the mther-particles occur 
in the polarised ray. The fundamental phenomena of polarisation, 
the phenomena at the second mirror of polarisation, as well as the 
property of tourmaline to be opaque, even in very thin laminae, when 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 126. 
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cut perpendicularly to the axis, wheil contrasted with the deportment 
of the laniinse cut parallel to the axis, should convince every xmpre- 
judiced person that the vibrations occur perpendicularly to the plane 
of polarisation, or in the light polarised by reflection, perpendicularly 
to the plane of incidence; still contradiction and confusion has 
hitherto prevailed on this subject in optical treatises and manuals. 
It is therefore gratifying that Cauchy has now used the first of the 
two mentioned phenomena, in order to base the fact that the vibra¬ 
tions take place perpendicularly to the plane of polarisation on a 
simple proof (1) which is accessiole to everybody. 

He says: If a ray of polarised light be thrown upon the boun¬ 
dary plane of two isophanous media (the vibrations of which ray are 
parallel to that plane, and therefore transverse) there can only be trans¬ 
verse vibrations in the reflected and refracted ray. But as the reflected 
ray could only disappear if the coefficients of refraction of both media 
were equal, .it follows that a ray, the vibrations of which move parallel 
to the reflecting surface, cannot be made to disappear by reflection. 
But as it is customary to say of a ray which cannot thus be extin¬ 
guished, that it is polarised in the plane of incidence, it follows that 
the vibrations occur perpendicularly to the plane of polarisation. 

We are led to believe that now that the mechanics of polarisation 
have received a firm basis by Cauchy’s and Jamin’s labours, it is time 
to give up altogether the clumsy term plane of polarisation in the 
description of the phenomena, and only to speak of the direction of 
vibration. 


In opposition to this view, Babinet(2) promises to prove that the 
vibrations take place in the plane of polarisation. He arrives at this 
conclusion by the tw'o following experiments. 1. If a sheet of white 
paper is pei'pendicularly illuminated by solar light, the polariscope 
discovers polarised rays, which pass above and below the surface of 
the paper parallel to it, and whose plane of polarisation coincides 
with the sm-face of the paf)er. 2. The same is observed, if instead of 
the paper, a w hite-hot metallic surface is employed. We may assume - 
that Babinet will not succeed in establishuig his proof. 

Kewton’s Coloured Rinwa. —Newton thought he had dis¬ 


covered that the thicknesses of the layer of- air between tw-o glass lenses, 
which coxTcspond to the same ring at diflerent incidences, change 
proportionally to the secant of an angle u which is given by the 
_a; _.. lOfl «+ 1 . , ._, . j_ » «_ 


equation sm u 


107 n 


sin r, n being the index of refraction of 


the glass, and r the angle of incidence of the refracted ray within 
the thin layer. According to the imdulatory theory the thicknesses 


Nature of 
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(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 645. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 514 : Instit. 1840, 361 ; Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 580 j Arch. 
Ph. Nat. XII,313. 
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New., for all incidences should be proportional to sec. r ; the above value 
coTou^Jd corresponds with this sufficiently up to r = 60°. In order to explain 
the deviation for higher values of r, Herschel assumed that 
Snellius* law of refraetion was not absolutely correct for great 
incidences, whereas Radicke(l), instead of adopting this very objec¬ 
tionable hypothesis, explains it by stating that the point at which the 
rays strike the upper surface is not sufficiently a])proximated to the 
point of exit, that the thicknesses traversed forwards and backwards 
can be looked upon as equal. 

Provostaye and Desains(2) have recently discovered that, con- 
traiy to the assertion of Newton, the theoretical law perfectly 
agrees with the observations up to the last limit at which the rings 
are distinctly visible. The flame of an Argand lamp, and with¬ 
out a glass chimney, was used as source of light; it was fed with 
alcohol containing chloride of sodium. The rings presented the’ 
most beautiful and quiet appearance if the rays were allow’cd to j)ass 
through a sheet of white oiled paper. If the angles of incidence 
arc very great, the rings disappear in the quantity of light reflected at 
the first sm-face of the upper glass, and they arc only seen, if the 
apparatus is half shaded, at the boundaiy of light and shade.—For 
the production of the rings they employed a polished glass plate 
and a plano-convex lens, w'hich being placed perfectly horizontally 
could by means of the micromcter-scrcAv of* a straight-line engine, 
be moved horizontally so far that the vertical wire of a theo¬ 
dolite, directed for each incidence, had been tangential to tlic 
rings in the two terminal points of the same diameter.—The 
lower glass plane was set horizontally by means of levels and 
screws; the horizontal position of the plano-convex lens was deter¬ 
minable with great accuracy, as the diameter of the rings was neces¬ 
sarily altered on the apparatus being rotated on a vertical axis as 
long as an inclination to the horizon exlst<id. Two scries of experi¬ 
ments made at an incidence of 17° 37' aifd 61° 37', with a lens of 
13"* "29 radius, and continued to the 43rd and respectively 24th 
ring (the dark centre spot being always counted as the first ring) 
yielded results exhibiting a complete agreement between observation 
and calculation j the deviations extended at most to 0"’"‘*12. The 
same series continued to the 67th and respectively 32nd ring 
certainly yielded deviations of more than 1””, but Provostaye 
and Besains remark that an almost vanishing deviation from the 
spherical form sufficiently accounts for that irregularity, and that 
we can but admire the art w'hich succeeds in obtaining the globular 
form with so much accuracy.—Provostaye and Besains have 
shown clearly by two scries of experiments the great influence of 


(1 ) Ilamlbucti f1. Optik, IJ, 63. 

(2) Ann. Cli. Phys. [3] XXVIl, 423 ; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 253, (in abstr.) ; Jnstit. 
1849, 57; Pogg. xtnn. LXXVI, 459. 
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the most trifling change of form. In one series the lens was 
not in complete contact with the glass plane, in the second it 
was too strongly pressed upon it. In the latter instance the dia¬ 
meters increased considerably. 

Three series of experiments were instituted which determined the 
main question ; the two first wer» made with a lens of from 37 to 38 
met(TS radius, the second with another lens of nearly the same 
curvature at the incidences of 7°55',37°36',6r3r,74°17',80°39'-5, 
80° 46', 84° 3', 85° 21' j the third series even of 86°14' ; it resulted 
that the diameters increase with the greatest accuracy up to the 
greatest incidences according to the formula 

= 2 {m —1) k sec. r, 

in which m represents the number of the ring, r the inclination, k 
a constant equal to the product of the diameter of the globe 
from which the lens is cut, into the wave-length of the light em¬ 
ployed. The accordance between theory and observation is thus 
established. 

Central Spot oT Wewton’s Rlngrs. —Newton’s rings which are 
formed between two lenses lying upon one another, disappear if the 
angle of incidence is so great that total reflection occurs at the 
|)Osterior surface of the upper lens; however, the central dark spot 
remains. — By a suitable interpretation of Fresnel’s formulae 
of intensity, which become imaginary when the limit of complete 
reflection is overstepped, Stokcs(l) has deduced the intensity of 
reflected light for this case also, and, consequently, for greater inci¬ 
dences. The intensity of the incident ray, polarised in the plane of 
incidence taken as unit, we obtain for the reflected ray 


j = 


(1 

(1 — + 4 ? - Sin 2 2 3’ 


in which q = f 


2ttD . /h' sia* •—15 
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fit is the coefficient of refraction of the first medium, i the angle of 
incidence at the surface of the second medium, i. e. of the layer 
of air, D the thickness of the layer at the point under consideration, 
A the wave-length, 2 the acceleration of the phase in total reflec¬ 
tion. The latter magnitude alone varies, in calculating the intensity 
of the light polarised perpendicularly to the plane of incidence. 
Stokes has deduced several corollaries from his formula, and he has 
found them all most accurately confii-mcd by experinrent. 

simple Refraction. Determination of the Coeflfclcnts of RefraMS. 
tion.— The Due dc Chaulne8(2) has been the first to employ the 
microscope for determining the coefficient of refraction for thin 
plates; the changes in the position of the microscope necessary to 
sec successively the upper and lower plane of the lamina, w’crc 


(J) PhU. Mag. [;ij xx.xiv, u;. 


(2) Mem. de I’Acad. 1767. 
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measured by means of a- micrometer-screw. Brewster has applied 
the same method to fluids, and E. Becquerel and Cahours(l) have 
shown that we can do without the micrometer-screw in these measure¬ 
ments, if instead of the change of position, we measure how much 
a glass micrometer is magnified when air first, and then successively 
the fluids which are to be examined for their refracting power, arc 
introduced between it and the object-glass. 

Bertin(2) has again altered the method, which serves him as well 
for lamina; of solid bodies as for fluids; he makes the eye-glass 
of the microscope moveable, and upon an operculum which he places 
on the stand he lays the lamina to be examined, and upon this again 
a glass micrometer with the division downwards. After measuring 
the enlargement G of the micrometer, the latter is placed under the 
lamina to be examined. The eye-piece now requires to be pushed in, 
in order to render vision distinct again, and the latter lower degree 
of enlargement y is now measured; finally the lamina is removed, the 
eye-piece pushed in still farther, and the enlargement g measured, 
which again is rather less than before.—Bertin measured the enlarge¬ 
ment with a pair of compasses, which he directed to two definite lines 
of division of the micrometer with one eye, and which he saw with 
the other by the microscope. A more convenient mode of measure¬ 
ment would probably be obtained by employing two wires in the 
focus of the eye-piece; the ordinary achromatic eye-pieces used in 
the microscope are not, however, applicable to the purpose. (See 
Optical Instruments). 

If an object lies at the distance p before the object-glass, and its 
image at the distance p' l^ehind it, then ~ + enlarge¬ 

ment by means of the object-glass is this equation can be written 

1 + 7 ;+^ above three measurements the distance of the 

micrometer from the object-glass is successively p, p-k-^, and js + e, 
we thus obtain the three equations, 

I —-1 + ——as- , 1 + _ — * 

Of y f 9 7 


and as a very simple construction gives — = n, or equal to the coeffi¬ 
cient of refraction, we obtain by elimination of p and yin the above 
equations, 

_ _ y {C^—o) 

g (G — y) 

If the lamina is very thick, then y and g are so small, and differ so 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LI, 427 ; Coinpt. Rend. XI, 867. 

(2) Ann.Ch. Phys. [3] XXVI, 288; Coropt, Rend. XXVIH, 447 (in abstr.) ; Instit. 
1849, 103; Pogg. Ann.LXXVI, 611. 
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little,* that it is preferable to compare them with another lamina of 
known thickness and known coefficient of refraction. From the 

])rcceding equations, as e — e =: c ^1 — we arrive at 

e n' (n — 1 ) ^ y' (y — ff) 
e' n (ft' — 1) y W — g) 

where e and e' represent the thicknesses, and n and n' the coefficients 
of refraction of the two laminae. 

If we wish to apply the method to liquids, Bert in directs the 
employment of short cylindrical pieces of tubes, covered at both 
ends witli flat opercula, which are provided on their inner sur¬ 
face with micrometric divisions. Whilst the vessel is empty, the 
enlargement G of the upper, and y of the inferior micrometer is mea¬ 
sured, the liquid then introduced, and the enlargement y of the lower 

micrometer again measured. We then again obtain n 

g (G—y) 

Finally Bertin gives another formula for Brewster’s method of 
measuring the index of refraction of liquids by means of a plano-con¬ 
cave lens introduced betw'een the object-glass and the stand; it is a 
formula in which the distances of the micrometer from the object-glass 
are replaced by the enlargements which can be measured without the 
micrometer-screw', w’hich generally is wanting in the microscope. We 
may state that the formula is nearly identical with the one given by 
E. Becqucrel and Cahours. (See p. 76) 

It is necessary to guard against attributing too great importance 
to the multiplication or improvement of the methods intended for the 
approximate determination of mean coefficients of refraction, as in 
practical optics and molecular physics no question is determinable by 
such approximate values. 

J)utirou(l) has measured the coefficients of refraction of 18 
varieties of glass according to Rudberg’s method. The numbers 
of the following table apply to the following glasses :*1) heavy yellow 
boracic acid-flint-glass from the factory of Mr. Feilj 2) Frauenhofer’s 
flint-glass; 3) Bontemp’s flint-glass, quite pure, but strongly hygro- 
metric; 4) Guinand’s common flint-glass; 5) Guinand’s flint-glass 
with boracic acid; 6) another variety of the same; 7) Guinaud^s old 
white flint-glass; 8) Guinand’s crown-glass with boracic acid; 9) the 
same; 10) Guinand’s common crown-glass; 11) Venetian glass, 
very dry; 12) Guinand’s crown-glass with boracic acid (new and 
of superior quality); 13) Dollond^s cromi-glass ; 14) boracic acid- 
glass with a new basis, by Messieurs Maes and Clemandot in 

(I) Compt. Bend. XXIX, C32; in detail, with description of the apparatus and 
the method, Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVIII, 176; the results corrected, Ann. Ch. Phys. 
[3] XXVIII, 501. 
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Cliehy; 15) Bontemp^s crown-glass (ill-adapted for optical purposes); 
16) the same as 14 j 17) the same ; 18) glass from St. Gobin. 


No. 

Den- 

sity. 

Density 
measured at 

Temp, daring 
the measurement 
of refraction. 

Refracting 

Angie. 

“h 


“f 

“e 

«d 


»b 

X. 

.a-ai? 

lOo-O 

19'*0 

so** 

15'2 '■ 

1*70369 

1*748.59 

1*73197 

I •7*2:139 

1*7I4:19 

1*70700 

1*70492 

2 . 

2 m 

8 *7.'> 

14 *2f) 

■M 

■24 50 

1*66788 

1 *65729 

1*64.536 

1 *(*21913 

1*(!S238 

1*62722 

l*(i:il42 

a. 

2011 

8 •7.'> 

18 *2.‘') 

35 

5 *22 

1*6.5580 

1*64573 

l*t*>.*t458 

1*62847 

1*1)2222 

l*617*-’0 

1811511 

4. 

.'(•(510 

10 *0 

16*0 

39 

50 30 

1*6.5421 

I*n44;i2 

i*63;n4 

1*62730 

1*62090 

1*61605 

1*61440 

6. 

4*3*22 


I.** *0 

(>0 


1*6.5391 

1CN1389 

l*6.*t*27i: 

1*62696 

1*620.5.5 

1*61.580 

1*61402 

6. 

3* .WO 

10 *0 

16 *0 


57 37 

1*64964 

1*64008 

l*(i*2917 

1*62349 

1*61715 

1*61242 

1*61071 

7. 

•2'62U 

10 *0 

18 *.■•. 

GO 

0eV2 

1 64906 

<1 *63913 

1*62800 

1*02227 

1*01.598 

1*61125 

l*(i0!l.50 

8. 


10 *0 

15*5 

GO 

37 56 

1 ■5.5690 

1 *.5.5180 

1 .54.584 

1 .54270 

1 ,53910 

1 ,58617 

1.5.3519 

». 

2*613 

10 *0 

14 *0 

GO 

1 44 

1*55389 

1*54902 

1 *.54324 

1 .54002 

1 

, 1 *.53337 

l*.5:l*264 

10. 

2*184 

8 *6 

17 ."i 

39 

.55 40 

1*648.55 

1*.54;187 

1 *.5.38*25 

1 .5.3500 

1*5:1173 

1 *52904 

1 *.52805 

11. 

2*713 

2 *7 

18*0 

61) 

4r* 

1 *54805 

l*.54;t*27 

1 .537.54 

1*5344.5 

1*6:|089 

1*5*2837 

1-52727 

12. 

2*362 

9 *0 

16 *0 

(50 

0 .53 

1-.54778 

1*54;104 

l*.5;t743 

1 *,5:14.5.5 

I *.53110 

, 1 *.52849 

1*.5274(> 

l.a. 

2*484 

lO *0 

11 *.•> 

.V.) 

.57 32 

1 *.54442 

1 *.539*27 

l*.5:t409 

l*.5:il 13 

1*62773 


1*52400 

14. 

2*83.S 

9 *6 

*0 


‘.Ml Ml 

l*.54f450(l) 

1 ■.53*2,51 

1 *.5*2706 

1 *.52401 

1*52072 

— 

— 

IS. 

2*447 

10 *0 

16 *0 

60 

7 30 

1 -.53224 

1*627.54 

1-.52216 

1*61921 

1*51.596 

I *.513.38 

1*51244 

1(5. 

PO.'il 

8 *5 

17 *2.5 

Be) 

iU ‘J2 

1-.53137 

1 *.52704 

1-.52192 

1-.5I1HIO 

1.51682 

1 *51:130 

1*/)1220 

17. 

1*523 

8 *5 

17 *.5 

.34 

.55 14 

1.53107 

1 .52671 

1-.52142 

1*51863 

1*51.565 

1*51216 

1-51133 

18. 

2*322 

8 *3 

19 *2.5 

59 

:u 22 

1 .52073 

1*46238 

l*45fh57 

1*45290 

1'4«»79 

1*44711 

1*44600 


(1) Probably intended to be I'.'i.tdCd. 

Forbe8(l) has measured the ratio of refraction of pure chloroform 
of a sp. gr. 1’4966. The prism had a t(;mpcraturc of probably 12°'2, 
and a refracting angle of 39° 41'. He found 


For the extreme Red « = 1*4475 
/fin the Red. . . = 1*4488 

/? in the Orange . = 1*451 

6 in the Green . . = 1*450 


in the Rhte . . a = 1*457 
H in the Violet (the least 

refrangible line) = 1*463 
Extreme Violet . . = 1*4075 


The dispersive power 


d n 
»*— 1 


= 0*045 is almost identical with that 


of the ethereal oils. 

Longitudinal *banils In the Solar Sitectrum. —Wartmann(2) has 
lately, in reference to the longitudinal bands in the solar spectrum, 
given his adhesion to the opinion*of Knoblauch and Karsten, 
Kuhn and Crahay, which has also been confirmed by Cavallcri in 
Monza(3), namely, that those bands are produced by irregularities at 
the edges of the fissure and the mirror, and by the impurity of the 
atmosphere. Zantcdeschi(4) also again reverts to the subject(5). He 
admits that some lines are produced by imperfections of the appa- 


(1) PhU. Mag. [3] XXXV, 94. (2) Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 303. 

(3) Ibid. 303, from Diario ed Atti dell’ Academia Fisico-medico-statistica di Milano, 
Nr. 13 et 17. 

(4) Arch. Phys. Nat. XIT, 43. 

(5) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 153. 
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rut us. Others again are said to originate in the vesicular vapour in 
the atmosphere^ and to be moveable. Others again are said to be due 
to interference and inflection. 

:Konicnciature of Colours.— Forbes{l), induced as it appears by 
the. contemplation of the extremely numerous shades of colour con¬ 
tained in the collection of the mosaic manufactory established for the 
adornment of St. Peter’s in Borne, has proposed a classification and 
nomenclature of the colours. In the history of the subject he first 
cursorily alludes to Pliny’s statcments,and then passing to the doctrines 
of Newton, gives his well-known law of colours(2). He dwells upon 
the difference between the mixed colours obtained by illuminating a 
white; screen with various prismatic rays, or by mixing pigments ; in 
the former mixed colours, the sum of luminosity prevails; in the 
lattei’, in the most favourable case, only the mean of the luminosity 
of both mixed pigments, so that the latter always appear more dull, 
or as if mixed with grey. If, for instance, we wish to apply red, 
yellow, and blue, in sectors to a disc, so that the disc shows white 
when rotated, Newton’s law of colours gives the breadth of the 
sectors r :y’.b — 0‘386:0-196:0-418. But according to Lambert’s 
experience, red pigment i-eflects in the most favourable case only 
yellow only blue only of the incident rays; it is therefore 
necessary, if we wish to have Avhitc in the reflected light, to apply, 
the .sectors in the ratio 3 r : 2-5 y x 7b = 1 157 : 0-490 :2-927 = 
R : Y: B. Accordingly of all the incident red rays therefore only 

-j- • ^ “ T‘ ^ ^ reflected, of the yellow rays 

of the blue Consequently we obtain white light, the intensity 

of Avhich is attenuated s fold, or 4-574 times; whereas, if we allow 
white light to fall on a white disc, the intensity of the reflected 
red- light is only 2-5 times less, accoi-ding to Lambert. The grey 
colour which the rotating disc that is covered with pigments shows 
instead of Avhitc is thus explained. 

Forbes then jtrocecds to describe and criticise Mayer’s triangle(3), 
and Lambert’s pyramid of •.jiplours(4) (he appears unacquainted 
with Rungc’s(5) globe of colours), and quotes the well-known views 
of Wollaston, Young, and Nollet, and finally those of Brewster, 
on the true fundamental colours of the spectrum. He then quotes a 
treatise by Hay, on the nomenclature of colours, which is but little 
known in Germany. Hay assumes red, yellow, and blue as primary 


Longitu- 
din^ 
baocU In 
the solar 
spectrum 


(1) Phil, Mag. [3] XXXIV, 161. 

(2) Newton, Opticc, Lib. 1, pars II, propos. VI, probl. 2; Wilde’s Geseb. der 
Opt. 11,33. 

(3) De adinitate color, in Tob. Mayer 6pp. ined. I, cura Lichtenb. 1775. 

(4) Ucschreibung einer ausgemalten FarbenpjTamide, Berlin 1772. 

(5) Farbenkugel, Hamburg 1810. 
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colours, and deduces from them as secondary colours, orange, green, 
and purple. By combination of the secondary, the tertiary colours, 
&c. are formed as follows, 


Red 

*•8 

Yellow 

Va 

Blue 

*8 

Red 

fs 

Yellow 

Ifa 


» Or&no^ 



Citrine 

Green ; 

y* h *■2 

y-* *4 

. Olive 

Punde 

*4 '•3 y-. ' 

■ *4 r, 

r 

V 

. Russet 

Orange - 

'•4 ys *2 

'•4 y.» 

. Citrine 


y4 K 


Green hue 
ys *3 

Purple hue 

^3 ^3 

Orange hue 
*^3 ys ^3 


These colours are also to be found in Mayer’s triangle, thus the 
green hue r^, for instance, may be looked upon as composed of 
2 green and 6 grey, b-^ + y^ b^ r^, and has its place on the line 
which unites the middle of the triangle with the middle of the side 
yellow—blue, taken at a distance of J from the middle of the" 
triangle.—All the combinations of three primary colours may be 
considered as transitions from a primary or secondary colour to grey. 
Forbes now proposes the following classification of colours, in which 
the colours belonging to the places marked + (their complete name, e. g, 
greyish-orangish-red, is easily supplied) are said to suffice completely 
for the indication of the shades. By mixing these colours with black 
or white, a series of corresponding colours are deduciblc, which 
Forbes, following Hay, calls tints and shades of colour. 


Red. 

Greyish-red 

1 Grey-red 

Red-grey 

Reddish-grey 

Grey 

Orangish>red . 

+ 

+ (Russet) 



Orange-red 






Red-orange . 

+ 

+ 

+ 



Reddish-orange 

+ 

+ 




Orange. 

Greyish-orange 

Grey-orange 

Orange-grey 

Oraiigish-grey 

Grey 

Yel 1 0 wish-orange 

+ 

+ (Brown^ I 


Yellow-orange 

+ 

+ 

+ 



Orange-yellow 






Orangish-vellow , 

+ 

' + 




Yellow. 

Greyish-yellow 

Greyish-yelloW 

Yellow-Krev 

Yellowish-grev 

Grey 

&c. 


(Citi 

line) 



Green. 

Greyish-green 

Grey-green 

Green-grey 

Greenish-grey 

Grey 

i 


(Drab) 



Blue. 

Greyish-blue 

Grey-blue | 

Blue-grey 

Bluish-grey 

Grey 

i 


(OUve-o 

aloured) 



Purple. 

Greyish-purple 

Grey-purple 

Punde-grey 

Purple-grey 

Grey 

ReddiKh-piirple 

+ 

+ 




Red-purple 

+ 

+ 

+ 



Purple-red 






Purplish-red . 


+ 

i 



Red. 

Greyish-red 

Grey-red 

Red-grey 

Reddish-grey 

Grey 
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lloiible Refraction. Constanta ^of Polartawlon and Rouble 
Refraction in Quartz. —In order to explain the optical phenomena 
presented by quartz, Airy assumed that every tay entering it is 
decomposed into two elliptically polarised rays of opposite rotation 
and unequal Velocity of propagation. The polarisation is rendered 
circular or rectilincjar according as the rays emerge parallel or 
perpendicular to the axis.—Jamin(l) has undertaken to measure 
the dependance of the relation of the velocities of propagation as 
well as of the axes of the ellipses upon the incidejicc of both rays, 
lie allowed light to enter, which was polarised in the jirincipal section, 
and measured the relation of the amplitudes as well as the difference 
of phases of the two emerging components, one of which was polarised 
in the principal section, the other perpendicularly to the principal 
section. The magnitudes sought as above-mentioned are easily calculated 
by those measured. The relation of the ellipse-axes diminishes with 
increasing incidences very rapidly from 1 to zero, Jam in found. 


Angle of Incidence calculated 
from the Axis. 

Relation of thexVxcsof theEllipsc. 


2 

17' 

9" 15' 

15" 28' 

19" 4 2' 

24" 30' 

0939 

0-641 

0-309 

0-125 

0-08/ 

0-052 


The difference of rotite of the two elliptical rays is proportional to 
the thickness <jf the quartz-layer traversed. In the case of the angle 
of incidence being above 30^, it follows the law of Huygheus.-—The 
following numbers give the difference of route caused by a lamina of 
Imra Jq thickness expi’cssed in parts of the wave-length : 

Angle of Incidence. lOO I5''2.i' lll"8' ll.V’.I.r 20'’27'j2.V'17'30"26',35".r 
Uilferenceof Route. lo-120 l0133 |0-273 |0-490 jO'SlO ll-231 |l-774 i2-287 

■■henomena of Colours In Roubly-Refractlngr Rodles. Luminous 
Rlngrs In Calrareoiis .*ipar anil Itcryll. — lirewster has several 
tirnes(2) directed attention to the small cavities which occur in 
certain cale-spars, berylls and topazes, and wdiich are filled with two 
liquids thift do not ntix j the layer surrounding the cavitj”^ must have 
been condensed by their powau' of expansion at the time the crystal 
was in a liquid state, and thus the power of I'efracting light has been 
modified at these points. Brewster has lately described an optical 
phenomenon(3) consisting of several luminous rings, which owes its 
origin to the above-mentioned cavities, and when produced in a 
dark room, wdth the aid of solar light, is said to be one of the 
finest optical phenomena. Brewster has found the phenomenon 
most beautiful in calc-spar, less so in bcrvll. In sa])phire which 
contains three systems of cavities parallel to the sides of an equi¬ 
lateral triangle, the three systems of luminous lines afford on reflec¬ 
tion the hexagonal radiation w'hich has been so much admired. The 


(1) Iiistit. 1849, 91. 

(2) Edinb.Transact. 1823, X, 1. 407 ; sec .\nnual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vo?. 1,168. 

(3) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIII, 489; Instit. 1849, 79. 

VOL. III. (J 
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lines are converted into rinfrs if the sapphire is cut in the direclion 
of planes which are not parallel to any of the three systems. As 
we have not had an opportunity of seeing the phenomenon presented 
by calcareous spar, we refer to the treatise itself for particulars. 

Iridesrcnce of Surface In Uoiibly-Kcfractlnfc Crystals. —]3abinet(l) 
found that the law% according to which the ray that is more pow’erfnlly 
refracted suffers greater absorption, is confirmed by a great number ot 
coloured doubly-i-efracting crystals. llaidingcr(2) points out a 
connection between this absorjition and the iridescence at the surface 
presented by the liijht reflected bj' many crystals. This iridescence of 
sui'facc, when examined in chrysolepate of potaSsa, aloetatc of potassa, 
croconate of copper and platinate of ammonia, with the aid of a 
dichroscopic lens cxlui)itcd not only the same state of polarisation as 
the most refracted (and tluna'fore most absorbed) ray, but also its 
comjdementary colour. 

Picociiroisin nnd irldcsccnrc of Surface. —IIaidinger(3) gives the 
following remarks on the pleochroisni of the oxalate of sesquioxide of* 
chromium aud potassa. The light vibrating in the direction of the 
normal (supplementary line) and the transverse axis (perpendicular) 
appeared by the dichroscopic lens as varying between the green of 
seladon and of leek, with a slight tinge of violet; for the second it 
w'as rather more yellowish-green, and lighter. The colour vibrating 
along the axis (middle line) is Berlin blue, and has the lightest hue. 
According to Bussy and Berlin, the powder of the ciystals is 
green ; as the colours invariably become lighter when a substance is 
powdei’cd, we find that the lighter blue disappears entirely in this case, 
and the green remains.—The colour of the solution passes, accord¬ 
ing to the various degrees of saturation, from a mere seladon-green 
to the darkest columbine-red. 

Haidingcr thus characterises the pleochroism of hypersthcue(4): 

1. Axis (middle line). Grey, in part greenish, darkest) 

2. Transverse Axis (perpendicular). Hyacinth-red f more reddish 1 middle I Hue. 

3. Normal (supplementary line). Reddish-brown ( more yellowish j lightest J 

The red iridescence was examined by means of the dichroscopic 
lens. In the longitudinal position of the ciystal O apjieared reddish 
and lustrous, E lustreless and grey, whereas'in the transverse position 
O was bright and JS red. 

A variety of chrysoberyl described under the name of Alexandrite, 
and derived from the Ural, is represented by Haidinger(5) as pos¬ 
sessing the following optical relations. 


(1) Pogg. Ann. XLVI, 478, (2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 99. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 107. 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 294 ; Wien. Acad. Ber. 4. Heft, 3. 

(5) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 228. 
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In grey-white nebular light, 

1. In the direction of the Longer Diagonal of the Base Olive-green 

2. „ ,, Principal Axis Verdigris 

3 . „ „ Shorter Diagonal of the Basis Seladon-green 

In jterfcctly white light, 

1. Orange-yellow Lightest hue. 

2. Pure Emerald-green Darkest hue. 

3. Colunihine-rcd Middle hue. 

The colour appertaining to the diagonal of the basis, is itself what 
is termed dichromatic. It contains two maxima of colour : in thinner 
crystals it is green, with an admixture of violet; in thicker crystals 
the reddish-violet, or cohimbinc-red, alone remains.—The solutions of 
scsquichloride of chromium, of alum, as well as of Gregory’s 
oxalate of sesquioxide of chromium and potassa, and also the crys¬ 
tals of the last salt, present the same colour.—With candle light 
colour No. 1 appears reddish. No. 3 pale-red. No. 2 remains unchanged 
a beautiful green. 

According to Soret(l), the optic axes of ehrysobcryl form an 
angle of 27° .bl', the middle line unites the edges of the prism of 
119° 46'. The darkest hue is found in the middle line, the middle 
hue is in the supplementary line, and the lightest hue in the normal 
line. 

According to lliot and Brew'ster, the crj’^stal is attractive or posi¬ 
tive, w^hcnce the fact of the middle line possessing the darkest 
hue, entirely accords with the remark of Babiuct above 
quoted (2). 

Optical ProperticH of Antifroritc. —IIaidinger(3) found Antigo- 
rite a mineral of a thin slaty structure, i-esembling serpentine in 
its composition, on examination with the dichroscopic lens to be 
dichromatic. By the manner in which it polarises light he recog¬ 
nised it as a mineral belonging to the. Regular system of crj stallisa- 
tion, and optically binaxial. He estimates the a]i])arent angle of the 
oj)tic axes at 3.b°, so that if the coefficient of refraction be assumed 
at I'oo, the true angle of the optic axes must be about 22°. 

Haidingcr also communicates some observations on the optical 
characters of platino-cyanide of magnesium (4). 

Circular Polarisation liy Clqiilfls. —For a series of years 
Biot(.b) has made the phenomena of circular polarisation by liquids 
the subject of a careful investigation. The application of the 


Pleochro- 
iiim and 
iridescence 
Lightest hue. of surfiue. 
Darkest hue. 

Middle hue. 


(1) Recherches silr la positiou des axes de double refraction dans les swbslaares 
cristalliiies. Geneve, 1821. 

(2) Comp. p. 82. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 94 ; Wien. Acad. Ber. 3. lift. 

14) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 89; Wien. Acad. Ber. 1849. Jan. 20. 

(.b) Ann. Ch. Phys. [.3] X, 5, 175, 307, 385; XI, 82. 

G 2 
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polarising apparatus for tlie determination of the amount* of 
crystallisable sugar contained in saccharine solutions has been ren¬ 
dered sufficiently convenient and satisfactory in its results since 
the optical saccharimeter has received its present form by the inge¬ 
nuity and skill of Solcil. 

Clerget(l), who has made a special study of the methods of sac- 
charimetry in their application to the different varieties of sugar, 
publishes an accurate description of the apparatus just mentioned. 
The light with which the observation is made may be either day-light 
or lamp-light; it is admitted by a circular opening 3"”" in diameter, 
at once impinging upon the polarising apparatus. In the horizontal 
saccharimeter described by Clergct this is an achroinatised Iceland 
spar-prism (p), one image of which falls beyond the field of vision. 
Instead of this prism, especially if we only wish to make observations 
with solar light, a bundle of thin plates of glass may be employed. 
—The light thus polarised ])asscs first through a circular plate of 
I’ock-crystal polished perjiendicularly to the axis ; this is cut through 
the middle of the field of vision, and one half turns to the right, the 
other to the left. Soleil selects their thickness at 3'“"’‘7o or at 
7"*“'’5, because in the former case we find the ordinary image in the 
latter the extraordinary image of the analysing jirisin covering the 
entire field of vision with the well-known delicate hue {cou/eur 
sensible) lying between red and purple, from which the slightest 
rotation causes a transition into another shade.—The light more¬ 
over })asscs through a plate of rock-crystal (r) cut perpendicularly 
to the axis; then through two prismatic laminse of rock-crystal(r) of 
equal powerof rotation, though in a different direction from the previous 
plate, and %vith their refracting angles in reverse position. The planes 
bounding the right angle of these prisms are jierpendicular to the optic 
axis of the rock-crystal, and to the paih of the light in the instrument. 
The two prisms and their cases can be so slid u])on one another by 
means of a rack-work, that tlnry form a prism of variable thickness, the 
jdaues at the right angle remaining constantly ])arallel. One prism 
bears a scale, the other a vernier, so that the amount of displacement 
can be accurately determined to 

The ray at lust reaches an analysing, doubly-refracting prism (q), 
one image of which is excluded, the other being examined by a 
Galilian telescope. In the normal state of the instrument the double 
prism(r) and the quartz-plate(n) have the same thickness; consequently 
their effect is neutralised, as both possess an opposite potver of rota¬ 
tion. The two halves of the double plate(m) in this case exhibit 
the same colour, and this is the most delicate hue. In order to test 


(l) Ann. Ch. Pbvs. [a] XXVI, 175 ; Intstit. 1849, 60 (in abstr.); Ann. Ch. Pharm, 
LXXII, 143. 
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the optical action of a liquid, it is introduced in tubes of from 20 to 
22 centimeters in length between the lamin 0 e(n) and(r) into SoleiPs 
sacchariinctcr. The rotation effected by the liquid augments the 
effect of one half of the double-platc(m) and diminishes that of the 
other; both halves now appear unequally coloured.—In order to 
restore the equality of colour, it is (uiough to set the rack of the 
double prisms(r) to work in order to comjMuisatf; for the action of the 
liquid column by increasing or ledueing its thickness. Even assuming 
the liquid to be entirely colourless, this can only succeed if the law 
of dispersion of the differently coloured planes of polarisation be the 
same for the liquid and for quartz. This is the case with sugar; the 
instrument which vve have just described is consequently applicable for 
the purpose of a saccharimeter. In order to maintain the couleur 
sensible of the donbje-plate for substances which arc not easily rendered 
quite colourless, Soleil has inserted a NichoPs prism together with a 
lamina of rock-crystal cut ])ei'pendicularly to the optical axis between 
the polarising ]n iam (p) and the source of light; the lamina assumes, 
as the j)rism (p) lua-e serv(;s as analyser, a hue varying with the position 
of (lie XiihoPs prism, by the assistance of wdiich the colour of the 
liquid is almost entirely or very nearly compensated. 

If the liquid contains only a single optically-acting substance, its 
specific power of rofation, or rather its relation to that of quartz, may 
be determined once for all. It suffices therefore to know how great 
the rotation of the jjlane of polarisation is for a certain percentage, 
as .the deflection is knowm to remain constantly juoportional to vary¬ 
ing ])crcentages. 

But even when cant'-sugar occurs with several other substances 
possessing an optical action, it can still be determined quantitatively 
by optical means; it possesses the property which distinguishes it 
from all other substances having an optical action, of being convei’tible 
by a trifling oj)ci‘ation into a body (grape-sugar) of opposite rotatory 
power. If the rotations which a liquid column of 20 centimeters in 
length (containing 1 per cent of various substances having an optical 
action) is capable of producing, arc termed a,/3, y . ., and these values 
receive the positive or negative sign,. according as the rotation is 
to the right or to the left; and if ffnally the amount of those sub¬ 
stances contained in the liquid is A, B, C . . . per cent, the rotation 
will be altogether 

£J = aA + i3B + yC... 

If the substance A by transformation receives an opposite power of 
rotation — ot for 1 per cent, whilst the other substances remain 
unchanged, we obtain 

O' : - a' J + l3B + y C. ... . 

and D —jyz=:[a +a ) A,hy which wc lastly And A = . The 

power of rotation of gra])c-sugar, or the value a', decreases as the 
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temperature rises, as noticed by M itscbcrlicli formerly, and more 
recently by Clergct; the same value of D —ZX, therefoi’e, if ob¬ 
served at a low temi)erature, allows us to infer a higher percentage 
than at a more elevated temperature. 

Clcrget publishes a table in which, for a rising percentage, the 
effect of a gradual elevation of tenij)crature between 10° and 35°, 
degi’ce by degree, is given j hence tlic sum S of the readings in 
SoleiFs saccharimetcr corresponding to D and //, affords, in every 
case, the true percentage and the temperature. Wc confine ourselves 
to giving a short abstract, and must leave it to those who desire to 
make farther use of the table to calculate the intervening numbers by 
a formula of interpolation such as 

5 1 452 A 
+00042 / 

where S is the sum of the two readngs, A the M'cight-percentage, 
and t the temperature. 


Sum of the readings before and after the Transformation 
of the Sugar, the latter readings being taken at 

Amo 

I’er Cent. 

unt. 

Grammes 
in 1 Litre 
of Liquid 

10" 

15" 

20" 

23" 

30" 

1 3.5" 

1-4 1 

1-4 

1-3 

1-3 

1 1-3 

! 1-3 

1 

1-64 

13-9 i 

1.3-6 

! 13-4 

13-1 

12-9 

i 12-6 

10 

16-47 

27-8 ! 

27-3 

26-8 

26-3 

23-8 

23-3 

20 

32-94. 

41-7 

40-9 ' 

40-2 

39-4 

1 38-7 

37-9 

30 

49-41 

55-6 

.54-6 : 

53-6 

52-6 

51-6 

50-6 

40 

63-88 

69-5 1 

1 68-2 j 

67-0 

63-7 

64-5 

63-2 

30 

82-33 

83-4 : 

i 81-9 ! 

80-4 

78-9 

77-4 

73-9 

60 

98-82 

97-3 i 

9.5-5 1 

93-8 

92-0 

90-3 

88-3 

70 

113-29 

111-2 1 

109-2 : 

107-2 

103-2 

' 10.3 2 

101-2 

80 

131-76 

125-1 1 

122-8 1 

120-6 

118-3 

116-2 

113-9 

90 

148-2.3 

139-0 1 

1.36-3 : 

134-0 j 

131-3 

129-0 

126-5 

100 

164-71 

152-9 ! 

1.50-1 1 

147-4 

144-6 

141-9 

1.39-1 

110 

181-la 

166-8 1 

163-8 ! 

160-8 j 

137-8 

134-8 

131-8 

120 

197-65 

180-7 

177-4 1 

174-2 1 

170-9 

; 167-7 

161-4 

130 

214*21 


Clerget gives copious directions for the preparation of the solution, 
for refining, decolourising, for transforming and treating the various 
kinds of sugar, of molasses, graj)c-juice and diabetic urine. We 
cannot, however, enter into the details of this part of his communication. 

Poggialc(lj has indicated a method for determining the amount 
of milk-sugar contained in milk by optical means. lie found 
that 201-9 grammes of milk-sugar, when dissolved in one litre of 


(I) Comiit. Rend. XXVIIl, .')05 and i>84 ; InbUt. 1819, 145 and 154 ; Ann. Cli. Pbaini 
l.XXII, 161. 
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distilled water, afforded the same deflection as 16 4’71 grammes of 
cane-sugar. 

Biot had noticed that the albumin of the serum of blood caused 
the plane of polarisation to rotate to the left, and Bouchardat had 
found the specific power of rotation to be 27° 42'. A. Becquercl(l) 
has measured the ])ropoi’tion of albumin contained in the blood by 
the optical test, both in the normal condition and in a large number 
of diseases. He determines the specific power of rotation of 
albumin at 27° 36'. In health the serum contains from 7*5 to 8*5 
p(ir cent of albumin, which is indicated in a column of 20 centimeters 
in length by a deflection of from 7° to 8°. 

With reference to the communication made in our last Annual 
Kcport(2), we have to state that rastcur(3) has obtained two 
symmetrical hemihedral crystallisations from racemate of soda- 
ammonia, as well as from racemate of soda-potassa, the solutions 
of which rotate the plane of polarisation with equal power in an 
opposite direction, so that a mixtm’e consisting of equal parts of both 
solutions is neutral in an optical point of view. The acid sepa¬ 
rated from one of the two hemihedral forms has bcc-n proved by 
Pasteur's careful examination, as W(“ll as by Biot’s( l) accurate and 
extended scries of confirmatory experiments, to be tartaric aeid; the 
other acid is in every resjjcct analogous to it ; except that it is directly 
opposite to it in reference to circular polarisation, to its crj'stallo- 
^ra])hie, and its pyroelectric deportment. The crystals of both 
acids are doubly rcfi-acting with equal intensity, and in rcfei'cuce to 
double refraction belong to the same class of crystals. 

Tartaric acid ulicn dissolved in certain solvents, and then exposed 
to low temjicraturcs, gi-adually loses its power of dextral rotation, and 
assumes the power of rotating in the opposite dhcction. Pasteur has 
not yet succeeded in fixing the acid in this condition, and of thus 
converting it into racemic acid of sinistral rotation. On this occa¬ 
sion, however, Pasteur has made the. remarkable observation, that 
tartrate of lime, which rotates dcxtrally in an aqueous solution, 
assumes a sinistral rotation when dissolvt'd in hydrochloric acid, 
whilst racemic acid, which rotates sinistrally, obtains a dextral rota¬ 
tion under the same circumstances. 

Pasteur inclined to the view, that there might be a nnifonn con¬ 
nection between the occurrence of op{)osed and incongruent hemihe- 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 62.'". ; Instit. 1849, .(77 ; Aun. Ch. Phann. LXXII, 162. 

(2) Ann. Ueporl for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, l.’)9. 

(3) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVlll, 56; Compt. Rend. XXYlIl, 477 ; Instit. 1849, 
124 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 164 ; see also the article on racemic acid in the Chemi¬ 
cal Part of onr Report. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVHI, 99; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 433 ; Instit. 1849, 337: 
Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 166. 
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Circular dral fomis, and opposed optical rotatory power. This view has not, 

‘’tio"n'by' however, been confirmed by his examination of sulphate of zinc and 
liquids, sulphate of magnesia. Biot, moreover, points out that all substances 
at present known to possess a molecular power of rotation arc of 
organic origin, and that no artificial chemical product possesses this 
power. 

Biot has, in the treatise abo\c (p. 83) quoted, given his reasons 
for assuming that the force which alters the direction of vibration of 
the ajther during the passage of a ray of light through a fluid, is 
inherent in % molecules; and upon the strength of this Bou- 
chardat(l) concludes that if a substance possessing an ojitical 
action enters into combinations, in wliich its molecule is neither 
decomposed nor transposed, the compound must equally rotate 
the plane of polarisation. This conclusion is confirmed in reference 
to formobcnzoic acid prepared from amygdalin, for camphoric acid, 
in which the molecule of camphor is united with oxygen, but 
otherwise unaltered. Bouchardat found the specific power of 
rotation of camphoric acid equal to 38°'87o and dc.xtral. It was 
considei'ably diminished by satui-ation with an alkali, and again 
restored by the addition of a strong acid.—Biot(2) considers the 
discovery of this optical property of camphoric acid as a great accjui- 
sition for optico-chernieal investigations, as formobcnzoic and racemic 
acids are too costly, and tartaric acid is less appropriate, on account 
of the deviation in its law of disj)ersion. Biot thinks that cthylo- 
and methylo-cam 2 }horic acid might also be a])plicablc, and that 
their compounds with organic bases, their solutions in acetic acid and 
alcohol, comjmrcd with those of camphor, may jiresent an interesting 
subject of investigation. 

Biot has also shown, in the same treatise quoted at jlSge 8.3, that 
the specific power of rotation of sugar is almost the same in the solid 
state and in solution, as it must be if the rotating power in reality 
proceeds from the molecules. B.irley-sugar was the only substance 
that presented itself for the confirmation of this conclusion, as the 
crj’^stals w'erc unsuited to the observation of circular polarisation, on 
account of their much more powerful double-refraction, whilst the 
other amorphous substances were disqualified by their want of homo¬ 
geneity and by their internal fissures, which it is difficult to avoid. 
Laurent having, however, lately succeeded in obtaining pure tartaric 
acid, as well as mixtures of tartaric acid with -,-1,, . of 

boracic acid in the solid amorphous state, perfectly transj>arent, 
Biot(3) availed himself of the very welcome opportunity thus 


(1) Instit. 1849,73 ; Conipt. Roud. XXVllI, 319 ; J. Pr. Chem. XLVlI, 445; Aun. 
Ch. Pharm. LXXII, l'j8. 

(2) Conipt, Rend. XXVlil, 321 ; Instil. 1849, 73 ; Ann. Ch.Pharni. LXXII, 169. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 081 ; Instil. 1849, 393 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 169. 
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presented of obtaining farther confirmations of his theoretical con¬ 
clusions.—If e represents the quantity of water in the weight-unit of 
a solution of tartaric acid, and (a) its specific power of rotation, Biot 
formerly found a = A-k-B.e, where B is constant (the decimeter 
being the unit, =14°-315) and .4 varying with the temperature at 
from 21° to 22° about equal to zero, positive for higher, negative for 
lower temperatures, which corresponds respectively to a dextral and 
sinistral rotation.—According to this, pure tartaric acid, for which 
e=0, should at the ordinary temperature have a rotation of the plane 
of polarisation equal to zero, or nearly so.—Fused tarta^c acid, which 
was poured hot into rectangular vessels made of plate-glass, rotated 
strongly to the right at this high temperature. This eflect dimi¬ 
nished as it cooled, and a solid mass of 70""" in height, caused the 
plane of polarisation of the middle ray to deviate 2° to the left at IS'’, 
and 5° at 3°’5. The same values were as nearly as possible deduced 
from the formula. The experiments made with mixtures of tartaric 
and boracic acid, proved to Biot that the optical molecular force may 
be expr<!ssed by the formula {a) = A-\-B. e, in which e represents the 
amount of boracic acid contained in the weight-unit of the mixture. 
A more recent treatise of Biot(l) presents farther and more elaborate 
investigations, upon which we shall reserve our rcpoi't till next year. 

Optical Instruments and Apparatus. Improyements In 
the Cnnstrurtlon of Optical Instruments.— Hitherto two kinds of 
eye-glasses have been emjdoj'ed in telescopes, the so-called achromatic 
eye-piece of Huyghens, and that of Ramsden; the former is also 
the one commonly employed as the eye-piece of the microscope.— 
In a tract devoted to this purpose, C. Kellner(2) dwells upon the 
defects of both eye-pieces, and annt)unees an invention of his own, a 
new combination of lenses, by the name of the orlhoscopic eye~piecc. 
Kellner justly remai’ks that improvements in the construction of 
optical instruments can only proceed from an intimate combination 
of theory and technical perfection ; this does not, however, induce 
us to undeiwaluc such theoretic inquiries as Schleiermachcr, for 
instance, has entered upon in his Analytical Optics. It is well known 
that the tendency of this work is to extend those caleulations respect¬ 
ing o])tical instruments which have hitherto only been undertaken for 
points in the axis, to the entire field of vision, and also to take the 
higher terms of deviation into consideration. Unfortunately the 
second volume of the work, which was to contain the special appli¬ 
cations to the usual instruments, and the tables for their easier calcu¬ 
lation, has remained unpublished, on account of the sudden death 
of the leartied author. Petzval bas made calculations according to 

(1) Ann. Cb. Phys. [3] XXVIll, 215 and 351. 

(2) Das ortboscopisebe Ocular u. s. w., cine verbesserte Construction der Objectiv- 
glaser, nebst Anlcitnng lur riobtigen Beiirtbeilung und Behandlung optischer Instru- 
mentc von C. Kellner, Optiker in Wetzlar; niit eincm Anbangc von M. Hens’oldt, 
Anleitung zur Kenntniss und Priifung der Libellen j Braunschweig 1849. 
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the principle indicated, for a combination of lenses for a da- 
a“d“a* guerreotype apparatus, which has been executed by Voigtlander; 
parauia. thls shows what rcsults the application of those researches would 

Improve- lead tO, 

toVcon- The achromatic eye-glass, as is well-known, consists of a collector- 
of™pucS lens, w^hicb accelerates the passage of the rays to the image, and at 
menu’ samc time enlarges the field of vision, w'hilst the second glass 

(also a simple crown-glass-lens) serves as a lens, and at the samc time 
achromatiscs the principal raj^s of all the pencils of light. Kellner 
observes thaWn this eye-piece the image becomes somewhat convex 
towards the eye, whereas on the contrary it should be slightly concave 
if the entire field is to be distinct at the same moment. He concludes 
that it is impossible to sec either the image or the cross-wurcs in the 
axis and at the edge with perfect shaiimcss, at the same position of the 
lens. He also states that the jicrspective of the images is interfered 
with by the eye-piece magnifying more at the edges than in the centre; 
that the spherical aberration is not avoided for the points in the axis, 
and the deviation of colour only for the principal rays that proceed 
from the centre of the object-glass ; and also that the. field of vision 
is surrounded by a strong blue margin. As these fimlts become more 
prominent with the enlargement of the field of vision, the mode 
usually adopted to obviate them is a disadvantageous limitation of 
the field. 

These were not, however, the defects which induced Rams den to 
substitute a new eye-picce in the instruments intended for astro¬ 
nomical mensuration—an eye-piece in which the image, and conse¬ 
quently the cross-wires, fall close to the first glass. His motive 
rather lay in the necessity of seeming to the cross-wires a fixed position 
in the telescope, which it might be unneccssai’y to change on a transi¬ 
tion to other powers, and in the wish that the cross-wires might appear 
to the eye better defined and larger.—^’\'^lilst, on the one hand, the in¬ 
distinctness on account of the curvature of the image, the distortion of 
the perspective, as well as the spherical aberration in the axis, arc less in 
this eye-picce than in the preceding one; yet, on the other, achromatism 
can only be attained very imperfectly externally to the .axis, and in this 
respect this eye-picce is very inferior to the fonner. 

The idea of applying achromatisation by means of flint-glass to eye¬ 
pieces easily suggested itself; but opticians have not hithert.o carried it 
into practice, and even Frauenhofer was satisfied with executing the tivo 
eye-pieces under consideration with the utmost perfection. Prcchtl(l), 
in his treatise on dioptrics, communicates the objections wdiich ojiticians 
ve to ci’ow'n-flint-glass-cye-picces, and these doubts arc proper as long 
le eye-piece is looked upon as consisting of a single or of two 
cJ^j^ij*"jUiatic double lenses which lie immediately upon one another 

(2) Coni^ 

(3) Compt - ..y 


n) Prechtl, practischc Dioptrik, 180. 
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(aplanatic eye-pieces in microscopes). Kellner has succeeded in com¬ 
bining the advantages of the aplanatic eye-piece with a large field of 
vision. His eye-piccc, as far as the position of the image and of the 
cross-wires is concerned, resembles that of Rams den ; the coUector- 
glass is a simple crown-glass-lcns; the second lens is double, and 
crown- and flint-glass arc cemented together with Canada balsam; 
this lens affects the achromatism of the eye-piece, as the achromatis- 
ing double lens of the dialytic telescope.—Kellner cites as advantages 
of this new construction of the eye-piece, that the entire field of vision 
a[)pcars pci’fectly distinct and in correct perspective at the same 
time; that the achromatism applies to the chief rays as well as to 
the other rays of the cone of light, that the blue edge is entirely got 
rid of, that the position of the eye is farther removed from the last 
glass surface, and consequently permits of more convenient observa¬ 
tion for high powers, and lastly that the field of vision is twice as 
large in higher powers as that of the equivalent single lens, or equal 
to that of the older achromatic cye-picce; and also that in lower 
powers this limit may be considerably transgressed, whilst on the 
otlii i band, if we are ready to sacrifice some of its advantages, we 
may with its assistance employ the highest astronomical powcrs(i). 

Although the reporter has been able by personal inspection to con¬ 
vince himself, though only by terrestrial objects, of the reality of the 
advantage of the new construction of the eye-j)iecc, he docs not venture 
to place his judgment in the scale with that of Gauss and H. Mohl, 
who have tested and coilfirmed the excellence of the eye-piece; the 
former in a six-feet refractor by IMcrz, the latter in a microscope of 
Amici.—Gauss says, in a letter to the artist, “When applied to 
the telcsco})C of Alerz, the cyt'-piecc magnifies 90 times, and is there¬ 
fore fully equal to one of the eye-pieces of IMerz. I have perceived no 
difference of any importance relative to the distinctness and achro¬ 
matism of the image. Rut your cye-i)icce has a field of vision of 27' 36" 
diameter,whilst that of Merz has only 18'25" in diameter, consequently 
the surface of the field is almost twice as large with your eye-piece as it 
is for an equal ])Ower w'ith Merz’s glass. The distinctness of vision to 
the very edge of th(^ field is, if not as good, still very nearly as good, 
in your eye-piece as in the other.’’ 

Kellner has also introduced a new construction of object-glasses, 
not by applying either Ilerschel’s nor Littrow’s methods, but by 
making such an arrangement of the radii that the tw'o curvatures of 
the internal surfaces are always rendered equal for all varieties of glass ; 
these surfaces are then joined together by Canada balsam, which 
obviates the loss of light by reflection from these surfaces.—Lastly, 

(1) Whereas, according to Urcclitl (practisclic l>io|>trik, 191—193), the older 
achromatic eye-pieces only go down to a focus of I par. lines, Kellner has constructed 
them of from 2S"'-8 |[^for comet sceker.s') to focal distances of the equivalent 

simple lens. 
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Kellner has lately transferred the principle of his eye-piece to terres¬ 
trial telescopes, so that he makes the second and fourth of the four 
eyc-piece^of crown- and flint-glass. The fleld of vision is thereby con ¬ 
siderably enlarged, a quality which is particularly advantageous in 
these telescoj>es. 

Lord Rosse's ReflectiiifirTeieHrope. —Airy(l) has communicated a 
detailed report to the Koyal Astronomical Society on the method 
adopted by Lord Rosse and Lasscll in casting, framing, cutting, 
polishing, and uniting to the tube, their eoncave mirrors of respcic- 
tively 6 and 2 feet width, and 50 and 20 feet focal distance, as well 
as on the construction of the machinery for the movement of the 
telescopes. 

llobinson and Lord Rosse himself have made farther re- 
ports(2) to the British Association on the instrument and the obs<"r- 
vations made with it, especially the resolutions of the nebulai.—The 
fonner states that a deviation from the parabolic form of one hundred 
thousandth part of an inch at the circumferenc(‘, wotild have made 
the mirror imperfect in an optical point of view ; a deviation of one- 
millionth of an inch at any Jiart from the pro])er focal distance would 
easily have been discovered. The light of Sirius seen by this instru¬ 
ment was as little bearable to the eye as the electric light between 
charcoal-points. Rosse ])articularises the nebuhe which have been 
resolved during the j^ears ISlo, 1816, 1848 and 1849. 

other Optical Apparatus. —Schellbach(3) describes his method of 
delineating caustic sui’faces as a means of facilitating the study of .catop¬ 
trics and dioptrics.—Emsmann(l) gives information regarding the 
construction of the anamorphoses of the conical mirror. 

Wave-Machine. — PlUeker(5) has made a communication on a 
w'ave-machine constructed by I’essel. It is a farther elaboration of 
Wheatstone’s idea, to rcjjrescnt the various states of polarisation by 
little rods of equal length provided with buttons at the upper end,-which 
are struck against wave-trains of various forms. Fessel’s machine 
exhibits the true movement of the particles of a'thcr, both in the light¬ 
wave that falls upon a doubly-refracting crystal as in the two light¬ 
waves in the intcrit)r of a crystal, and more particularly the rays of 
circular polarisation, which arc propagated along the axis of the rock- 
crystal. 

Electric Llgrht for Optical PurpoMcs.— Foucault(6) has discovered 
the mcansof renderingthccleetric lightbetween charcoal-points constant, 
and thus available for optical purposes. The charcoal-holders are made 
to approach to one another by springs, but cannot be brought together 
without setting a wheel-work in motion which at other times is kept 

(1) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 532. (2) Instit. 1849, 366. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 6(»6 (4) I'ogg. Ann. LXXVII, 571. 

(5) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIlJ, 421. 

(6) Compt. Rend. XX VIII, 68, 698, Instil. 1849, 17. 
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from 'moving by a detent. If the current and consequently the light 
becomes too weak, the detent is released, as it is only retained in its 
position by an electro-magnet; the pieces of charcoal approach one 
another, the current and, at the same time, the electro-magnet is 
strengthened, the detent catches again, and prevents a greater ap¬ 
prox,iiiation of the pieces of charcoal.—The commission of the Academy 
of Paris(l) has convinced itself of the originality of the invention 
of Foucault, altho\igh an Englishman, E. Staite, had preceded 
him in its publication(2).—The priority of invention has been 
claimed by Gaigneau(3) for W. Petrie of London. (See the 
Report on Electricity). 

Employment of Polarised Liiarbt In MIeroseople Investlsatlons.— 

Ehrenberg( 1) has drawn .attention to the great utility of employing 
l)olarised light in botanical investigations. lie has made the strac- 
ture of starch-corpuscles in a great number of plants his particular 
study, and also publishes a very long list of similar observations in 
inorganic and organic bodies. 

Optics oftlie Atmosphere. Atmospheric Reflertion of tiiirht.—• 

Clausius(5) has instituted a learned investigation into the nature of 
those constituents of the atmosphere by which the reflection of the 
light is produced in it. We are only able to give the ideas which 
have led the author to his main inferences ami results : we must 
refer the r»!ader to the original for the details of execution, and 
es’)eciall 3 ‘ for the mathematical deductions. In the first instance, 
Claudius ])oints out that the reflection cannot take place at the 
boundaju'^-surfaces of atmospheric layers of various densities sur¬ 
rounding the earth, as these boundary-surfaces could only reflect the 
solar light in certain directions, w'hich would never strike the earth, 
and that oonsequcntlv the skj' would appear perfectly dark. Although 
we are inclined to think that the light would by repeated reflections 
from such surfaces actually reach the earth, it is evident tiiat an 
observer could not receive light from all points of the horizon by 
this I'eflcction; besides the constant increase in the density of the 
atmosphere from above downwards prevents the existence of such 
distinct layers with reflecting boundary-surfaces.—In the second 
]>laee, Clausius devotes some consideration to the assumption that 
the reflection is effected by foreign ojiaque particles, which are 
uniformly diffused through the atmosphere like dust. He rejects 
this view ns improbable, nay, as absolutely inexplicable. Clausius 
pays no attention to the ultimate particles of the air, the atoms 
of oxygen and nitrogen, which, like those of all other substances. 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 120; Iiiilit. ISU), 44. 
^2). lUustr. Angl. 18 Nov. 1848 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXVlll, 157; Instil. 1849, 34. 

(4) Berl. Acad. Her. 1849, 53; Instit. 1849, 255. 

(5) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 161. 
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must be looked upon as opaque, probably because on account 
of their extreme tenuity he expects no reflecting action from them. 
—If we are therefore constrained to conclude that the refleetion 
can be effected only at the boundary-planes of transparent media, 
these must be supposed to be solid aqueous corpuscles, or aqueous 
vesicles, or small atmospheric particles, such as complex molecules, 
which are separated by empty spaces, or, lastly, adjoining masses of 
oxygen and nitrogen.—In every case reflection and I’ofraction coin¬ 
cide, and the different assumptions must be jtidgcd according as the 
phenomena caused by the latter corres})ond with, or are opposed to fact. 
—Now as the rectilinear propagation of light can only co-exist with a 
refraction by bodies possessing parallel boimdary-plaues, Clausius 
at once determines that atmospheric reflection is produced by vesicles 
of aqueous vapour, which must be suspended in the air in sufficient 
quantity even in fine weather. Here we have four reflecting jilancs, 
but the refraction cannot materially interfere with the path of the 
light, as it takes place both at the entrance and exit of the x’ay at 
two planes that are almost parallel.—In order to pi’ove the inadmis¬ 
sibility of reflection and refraction by solid masses of water or air, 
Clausius proceeds to show, that if we suppose such masses of 
every possible form distributed in the atmosphere, the total effect will be 
the same as if all these masses had a globular form, a case which is 
then subjected by Clausius to a mathematical analysis, in two distinct 
problems; in one he assumes the refracting power to be somewhat 
high, about equal to that of water, in the other equal to 1, correspond¬ 
ing to the transition from a vacuum to air, or from oxygen to nitrpgcn. 

For the first ease FresncFs formulje of reflection lead to a loss of 
light by reflection at the anterior and posterior surface of a globe of 
water=0'12, the intensity of the incident light being = 1. Now as 
the light of the sun in the zenith suffers a diminution amounting, 
according to Bouguer, to 019, according to Lambert, to 0*41, or in 
the mean to 0’30, each descending ray must meet with two or three 
globes of water; or when the sun is in the horizon, and the passage of 
the light through the atmosphere is 35 times longer, it must strike from 
70 to 100 globules. If we examine the refraction and dispersion which 
the light would thus experience, it rcsults(l) that the sun wpuld 
in the zenith appear, not as a well-defined disc, but that instead we 
should observe a large luminous space descending to below 60°.—The 
second case, in which the refracting ratio of the reflecting masses is 
assumed at nearly 1 (for the transition from empty space to air n = 
1-000294, into oxygen «= 1-000272, into nitrogen n= 1-000300, 
and from oxygen to nitrogen » = 1-000028), is extensively treated by 
Clausius on mathematical principles ; this forms the main portion of 
his treatise, but it is the more difficult to give an abstract of it, as the 


(1) I'ogg. Ann. LXXVI, 169 and 170.. 
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auth'or has adopted a very compendious style. He gives the terms 
for the magnitude of the reflection and dispersion of light ; these, 
when applied to the light of a fixed star, and after the determination 
of the constants with the assistance of the numbers of Bouguer and 
Lambert above quoted, lead to the result, that for the following 
values of n, the fixed star should not appear as a point, but as a 
circle of the radii marked below: 


1-0003 

1 00003 

1-00001 

1-000001 

1-0000001 

1-00000001 

5" 20' 

2« 

1" 13' 

23'-7 

8'-8 

.3'-31 


These considerations prove the impossibility of assuming, that 
reflection in the atmosphere is eaused by opaque masses with 
unparallel boundary-planes ; the only hypothesis, therefore, that 
remains is the one that I’efers the phenomenon to reflection by 
aqueous vesicles. 

For the fai'thcr confirmation of his opinion, Clausius(l) demon¬ 
strates that it permits a satisfactory deduction of the blue colour of 
the skj% as well as the orange colour of the setting sun, and the red¬ 
ness of '■uurise and sunset. For this purpose he applies the theory 
of thin plates to the aqueous pellicle forming the vesicles.—Let S be 
the thickness of the pellicle, i the angle of incidence of an homo¬ 
geneous pencil of light of the wave-length A and of the intensity a-, 
let the strength of reflection be measured by the factor r, then the 
intensities (b~ and c^) of the reflected and transmitted light will be, if 
multiple reflection be taken into account. 


b- = a" 


. o • o „ ^ cos i' 

4 • sin- ^277—^ 

(1 — »^)- + 4 r-sin-( 277 * 


; c^ = a- 




. O A. COS 

(1—4r-sm‘ ( 277 —p— 


in which formulje i' represents the angfcs of refraction, and a' the 
wave-length in the interior of the lamina,—As these terms arc 
dependent upon a', the lamina operates unequally upon the difierent 
colours, white light is coloured by it both in the reflected as in the 
transmitted ray. 

In reflected light the intensities of the single colours may vary 

between the limits 0 and a®, If the thickness S is exactly 

= i a' for the extreme purple, and if we examine the light that 
has a perpendicular incidence, purple will have a maximum of reflection, 
the other rays will be reflected the less, the ^cater their wave¬ 
lengths, and this relation continues for oblique incidences, only that 
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(1) Pogg, Ann. LXXVI, 188. 
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ofthV case also the violet no longer continues at a maximum 

s“h“r'e reflection. In every case a blue colour of the reflected light 

Atmo. ' results, and this is the case for all lesser thicknesses than the 
flection above assumed, up to that point at which the lamina becomes so 

light, .thin as no longer to reflect light. If, on the other hand, the lamina 
increases in thickness, the reflected light gradually passes through 
the well-known Newtonian colours, blue, white, yellowish-white, 
orange, red, purple-blue, &c. Whereas, therefore, in bright weather, 
when the vesicles are thinnest, the air must appear blue, we must 
not suppose that in damp weather the atmosphere, and eventually 
the clouds, successively should show the above colours. There will then, 
indeed, be vesicles with thicker walls, but also others of every minor 
thickness j more of the above colours will become mixed, and the 
colour of the horizon will accordingly pass more and more into 
white. 

In transmitted light the difference between the minimum and 
maximum of the different rays is as great as in the reflected light, 
but there is a greater admixture of unaltered white light in trans¬ 
mitted light, so that the sun appears almost M^hite in the zenith, and 
only assumes a distinct orange tint in the vicinity of the horizon, 
which is simply reflected by the clouds in sunset and sunrise. The 
author might, in support of his view, have added that in a thick fog 
the colour of the sun by no means passes into a deeper red or orange, 
but approaches to white, as demanded by the above theory. The 
labours of Clausius, which have here been discussed, are published 
by the author in Grunert^s “ Bcitragen zur meteorologischen Optik, 
erster Theil, 4. Ileft,^’ in connection with the other optical phenomena 
of the atmosphere. 

Optical Polar Clock.— Whcatstonc(l) points out, that intricate 
as may be the law of - the intensity of the light polarised by reflection 
in the atmosphere, the plane of polarisation may yet be found by a 
very simple ])osition, probably first determined by Babinet; this 
plane coinciding with the one which passes through the point of the 
sky under obscu-vation, through the sun and the eye of the observer.— 
The plane of polarisation passing through the pole, conscqucn'.ly 
indicates the true solar time, at every pei’iod of the day. Based 
upon this fact, Wheatstone has constructed his so-called polar clock. 
He attaches at the upper end of a perpendicular pillar a glass plate, 
held by a brass ring : this is directed perpendicularly to^ the axis of 
the earth; at the lower part of the circle it is divided into 12 equal 
parts, and each of these again into 10 subdivisions, corresponding to 
the hours, &c. A conical tube fits into the brass ring, the axis of 
which is parallel to the axis of the earth; and at its wide opening a star 
of thin selenite on a glass plate, at its narrow one a Nichol’s prism is 


(1) Instit. 1849, 63 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 219 
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attached. The principal sections of the lamellae, forming the rays of optical 
the star, are all parallel, inclined at an angle of 45° to the plane of 
polarisation of the Nicholas prism, and directed so that the lamellae in 
the same position simultaneously appear coloui'less. The central portion 
of the star is then directed exactly so as to exhibit the maximum of red 
colour. Lastly, a black line, to serve as index, is marked on the glass 
plate which bears the star of selenite in the direction of a principal 
section of the crystalline laminae; this index gives the position of the 
plane of polarisation of the light reflected from the sky, and con¬ 
sequently determines the hour.—It is apparent that this clock is 
applicable in localities where the sun-dial is useless; it indicates the 
hour some time before sunrise and after sunset, and even answers 
its purpose when the sky is not too much clouded.—Wheatstone 
describes other instruments of a very beautiful construction. 

Soleil(l) has also constructed an optical polar clock upon Wheat- 
.stone’s fundamental principle. A polariscope, made to revolve round 
a horizontal axis, is attached to a perpendicular support in such a 
manner that, by a vcrticall}'-divided circle, its optical axis, at any time, 
can be adjusted to the polar altitude of the place. The polariscope 
contains the well-known double plate of quartzes of opposite rotation, - 
and by the equality of colour the direction of the plane of polarisa¬ 
tion is recognised. A circle divided into hours and minutes is applied 
perpendicularly to the o]>tical axis of the polariscope.—In order to 
observe with greater convenience, a reflecting prism and a telescope 
are placed before the polai’iscopc. • 

Arago(2) observes, that he talked about a similar instrument with 
Humboldt as early as the year 1816, though he by no means wishes 
to deprive Wheatstone of the honour of his invention. lie adds, 
however, that the practical use of the instrument, independent of the 
uncertainty in the observation of the colours, is subject to many con¬ 
siderable difficulties wiiich especially depend upon the disturbance 
of the normal state of polarisation caused by the multiple reflection 
in the atmosphere. 

colour of the Sun and Its Spots.— Busolt(3) allowed the image of 
the sun to fall through the six-foot heliomcter of the Konigsberg 
Observatory first upon white paper, and then upon a disc of the 
finest gypsum cast on a mirror. lie believes that he has discovered 
the peculiar colour of the solar spots to be purple, and that they are 
surrounded by a splendid yellow, and a larger pale yellow halot' The 
sun itself is said to present a colourless surface which is sprinkled 
over with pui’ple spots. 

Mirase.—^^Hopkins(4) has found in his observations on the coast 

(1) Compt. Rend. .KXVIII, 511 ; Instit. 1849, 162. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVIll, 513. (3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 160. 

(4) Instit. 1849, 351. 
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Mirage, of Lancashire, that in most eases in which atmospheric reflections are 
observed, strata of air that are tolerably near, present a considerable 
difference in their hygrometric state. 

Rainbow by Ciati.Usiit. —rayc(l) observed during a dense fog that 
a white arch of light was produced by a gas-light in the same manner 
as a rainbow is produced by the sun. Thi* diameter included about 
80% whilst the gas-light stood at a distance of from 4 to 5 meters 
behind the observer. 

We also dircict attention to the following observations: an obser¬ 
vation on atmospheric reflection in a high wind by Thury, communi¬ 
cated by Wartmann(3) ; obsci’vations of narrow shadows and bands 
of light proceeding from the setting sun, by Wartiuann(3) ; of a 
rainbow after sunset, by Chcvallier(4) of a double halo round the 
sun, by Plantamour(5); of a halo and satellite moons, by Bravais(O) ; 
‘ and of the aurora borealis, by various observers(7). 

Physiological Optics. Krect Vision. —From a rcport(8) on an 
essay by Zen neck, “ Zusiltzc zu meincr Erkliirung des Aufrecht- 
sehens,’^ it appears that this author considers all the explanations 
hitherto given as unsatisfactory. He states that the inverted retina- 
image is physical, and not jihysiological; and that the iris in its 
mobility, its probably sensitive nature, and its jiosition relative to the 
retina, unites the conditions w'hich ])ermit the affections of the retina 
to afford an erect image.(!) He challenges the ophthalmologists to 
promulgate their experience and their views on this subject.—Unless 
Zenneck^s views hav» been entirely mi.srepresented by the report 
from which we derive them, it will be long before his wishes will be 
gratified by ophthalmologists. 

Smallest ImaKC oii the Retina. Adaptability.— Marie-I)avy(9) 
drew lines on a white ground wuth intervals equal in size to the thick¬ 
ness of the lines; he then removed them from the eye until they 
could no longer be distinguished, and only offered a grey surface. 
The angle of vision at which they disappeared remained nearly the 
same in dift'erent systems of unequal fineness. The images in that 
case occupied on the retina 0"“"*0011; Marie-Davy concludes that the 
size of a simple papilla of the retina is =0"""-0022, viz. as large as the 
breadth of the image of a line together with its interval at the moment 
of disappearance. Volkmann(lO), on the other hand, found the 


(1) Compt. Rend, XXVIll, 244 ; Instit. 1849, .'>7. (2) Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 291. 

(3) Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 293, 294 ; Phil. Mag. [3j XXXIV, 469 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 
40 ; Instit. 1849, 352. 

(4) Instit. 1849, 312. (5) Ibid. 138. 

(C) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 605 ; Instit. 1849, 153. 

(7) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 226; XXXV, 71; Instit. 1849, 303, 304 ; Arch. Ph. 
Nat. XII, 222, 228, 230. 

(8) Jahrbiichcr d. ges. Medicin LXIV, 158. 

(10) Pogg. Ann. XLV, 193, 207 


(9) Instit. 1849, 59. 
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smallest perceptible image on the retina: =0'"”‘'0005, and the image 
of the smallest interval in which two spider-webs were separately 
visible =0““'005. Treviranus states the diameter of the simple 
papilla to be 0"“"‘0038 in the hare, Weber, 0‘003 in man.—Marie- 
Da vy is moreover of opinion, that when the image on the retina is less 
than 0"''"*0022, it does not cease to be visible, but that it becomes 
pale, and that it no longer possesses an angle of vision which dimi¬ 
nishes in the ratio of the distance j and also that every nervous fibril 
conveys to the brain the impression of a single papilla, and that con¬ 
sequently the image is in reality of a mosaic character. Marie- 
Da vy’s remarks on the adaptability of the eye are well founded, 
so far as he shows that the v’^ariation in the width of the pupil, 
and a displacement or change of form in the lens, do not suffice to 
explain that property. But before adopting his assertion, that the adap¬ 
tation is brought about by the muscles of the eye, by elongating the 
axis of the eye, and giviuf^ the cornea a stronger curvature, we require 
some experimental proof, or at least the removal of some of the well- 
known objections to this view.—According to Marie-Davy, the lens 
exerts a very trifling influence in seeing, and he makes shoj*t and far 
sight to de])end much more upon the curvature of the cornea than of 
that of the lens. 

Haldat(l) informs us, that although he exerted hijnself to the 
utmost, and made his observations conscientiously, he was unable to 
sec a needle distinctly tliat w.as placed at a shorter distance from the 
eye than the ordinary range of vision; from'this he concludes that 
the eye docs not possess an optional adaptability. Haldat also con¬ 
firmed the fact, that when a diajihragm with a very narrow orifice is 
used, two objects that are at different distances may appear distinct at 
the same time. 

SinKie vision with two Eyes.— J. Locke(2) communicates the re¬ 
sults of experiments instituted during the years 1816, 1843, 1845 
and 1846 on single vision with two eyes, and which, as he himself 
remarks, are merely confirmatory of the stereoscopic experiments of 
Wheatstone, and of a few experiments by 13rewstcr(3). Locke 
is in favour of the theory of corresponding points on the retina, 
without investigating the cause. 

Stereoscope. —Brew'ster(4) has given the stereoscope of Wheat¬ 
stone a new shape, so that it may be held up to the eye like a double 
opera-glass. One looks through two well-adapted lenses.—Another 
instrument of the same physicist likewise contains two lenses, and 
serves to give two view's of the same body in the daguerreotype- 


(1) Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 300. 

(2) Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, f.8 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 195; Froriep’s Notizen IX, 227. 
(.3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. 1, 167. 

(4) Instil. 1849, 344. 
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apparatus, as they are necessary to produce the impression of corporeal 
dimensions in the stereoscope. In order to oHtain two lenses of exactly 
the same focus for this apparatus, Brewster proposes cutting a lens into 
halves. He believes this method to be useful when it is required to obtain 
two telescopes or microscojies of exactly the same focal lengths. It is 
well-known that two halves of lenses are employed in the heliometer, 
vision with two Eyes. —Foucault and J. Rcgnault(l) have em¬ 
ployed the stereoscope of Wheatstone to determine whether comple¬ 
mentary retina-images produce the impression of white on corresponding 
points of both eyes.—Two complementary rays, obtained by chromatic- 
polarisation, were thrown in a horizontal direction on the mirrors of a 
stereoscope, and reflected from them on the screens attached at the 
sides, so that two small discs of paper placed at the same height were 
coloured by them.—At first the observer saw altcrnatel)^ one or the other 
complementary colour; after a time, however, the two impressions 
united to form white the more easily, the lower the intensity of both 
rays ; and when the eyes had once become accustomed to this, a 
whole series of complementary colours could be introduced succes¬ 
sively, and the observer saw nothing but white during the entire 
experiment. Of all the colours, blue and yellow were most adapted to 
combine to form white even from the commencement. Both comple¬ 
mentary rays being of unequal intensity, they yielded white, but it 
was combined with a weak tint of the prevailing ray.— It here 
deserves to be mentioned that as early as 1841, Dove(2) instituted 
and made known a very similar experiment. He placed a plate of 
mica of uniform thickness before a stereoscope, and allowed light 
to pass through the sides, into which circular openings had been cut, 
upon the uncovered mirrors of the stereoscope; he then examined 
the image of the opening with two NichoFs prisms, whose planes of 
polarisation were perpendicular to one another, and found the opening 
colourless. The French physicists ought not to have left this experiment 
unnoticed. As Dove (loc. cit.) observes, that the experiment did not 
succeed when made with an ordinary polarisation-mirror, the reporter 
is able to add, that he has frequently observed the complementary 
colours of gypsum-laminae combining to form white in Norrenberg’s 
apparatus.—The experiment easily succeeds, if the entire field is 
covered with the exception of a circular opening, and the observer 
attains the power of directing the axes of his eyes for some time im- 
moveably upon one point. The reporter found that there are not 
certain colours like blue and yellow which have a peculiar facility in 
combining, but that the combination is effected with a facility propor¬ 
tionate to the order of the component colours. 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVllI, 78; Instit. 1849, 5; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 269. 

(2) Berl. Acad. Ber. 1841, 251; Pogg. Ann. LXXI, 111. 
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Otoiervations of Periodical Motion. —Plateau has in former years 
proposed a method for the purpose of removing the optical illusion 
caused by rapid periodical motion. It consists in placing between 
the eye and the moving object an opaque disc, provided with small 
holes at equal distances from one another, and allowing it to 
rotate about its centre in its plane with a suitable velocity.— 
Plateau(l) now remarks that this method is more adapted to 
the observation of the continuous liquid jet, than the proceeding 
adopted by Savart; he claims the priority of the suggestion, in 
opposition to a treatise of Doppler, and a note of Poggen- 
dorff(2). 

Duration of Impressions made on the Keltna. —Platcau(3) de¬ 
scribes an optical experiment, and states the impression it makes as 
very surprising. He takes two discs of exactly the same size, made of 
thick white paper, and divides one into 8 equal sectors, of which two 
and two corresponding and opposite ones are coloured red, white, 
blue, and black ; the second disc is coloured entirely black, two sectors 
lying opposite to one another, and rather shorter and narrower than 
those of the first disc,* ai’c cut out. Both discs are then attached to 
rollers, which are as much equal to one another as possible ; they arc 
placed vertically behind one another, so that the axes of rotation coin¬ 
cide, and the rollers are set in motion by cords which pass over two 
larger wheels, which are likewise as nearly as possible equal to one 
another. The posterior coloured disc, which is rendered transparent by 
varnish, is well lighted from behind by a lamp. If the arrangements 
made to attain a perfect equality in the rotation of both discs arc as com¬ 
plete as possible, there will always remain a trifling irregularity. When, 
therefore, at first the open sections of the front disc arc opjiosite to the 
black sectors, the whole field appears black ; but by gradual tran¬ 
sitions it passes into red, then into white, and lastly into blue, as con¬ 
tinuously other sectors move into the field of the open sections. 

Anorthoscope. —The anorthoscope of Plateau, the general theory of 
which this inquirer has lately developed(4), possesses a similar arrange¬ 
ment. The anorthoscope, which serves to produce a peculiar kind of 
anamorphoses, consists of a transparent disc, on which the distorted 
figure is drawn, and of an .opaque black disc, which is provided with a 
small number of narrow slits, in the direction of the radii. Both discs 
rotate Before one another, in the same or in opposite directions, so that 
their horizontal axes of rotation coincide when prolonged. The 
transparent disc is well illuminated from behind.—It is evident 
that the image obtained is composed of the impressions made by the 
points lying behind the fissure, in the different positions of the fissure. 
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(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 284. (2) Ibid. LXXII, 530. 

(3) Instit. 1849, 205 Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 563. 

(4) Instit. 1849, 277 j Bull, de I’Acad. de Brux. XVI; Pogg. Ann. LXXIX, 269. 
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Anortho. and it is easily intelligible that the distorted figure must in every ease 
derived from the regular one through an extension or contraction 
in the direction of the angular velocity.—The character of the drawing 
varies according as the rotations of both discs arc made in the 
same or opposite directions, and according to the ratio of the 
velocities. 

I. If the rotation is in an opposite direction, the figure must 
alw'ays be drawn extended on the transparent disc. Let represent 
the velocity of this disc, and V„ that of the black' disc in front, 
and M the angular ratio of the natural and the distorted figure, 

thenil/=^ + l. In the anorthoscope of Plateau the velocity of 

the posterior disc was 4 times greater than that of the anterior one, 
and the figure seen Avas derived from the natural one by a five-fold 
enlargement of the angular distances. The mode of drawing requires 

no specification. The ratio i- must always be expressed by a whole 

number, if the impressions in each successive revolution arc to fall 
upon the same spot, as in the ]>revious one, or, in other words, 
if the figures arc to remain in the same position. The figure docs 
not then however ajjpear single, btit as often repeated as there 
are units in M; the drawing must consequently at most occupy 

^ of the entire circle, if the M figuri^s arc to appear separated 

from one another. Wc may introduce equidistant slits in the 

anterior black disc;. The. impressions which each slit makes by itself 
then cover each other, and the image appears lighter. 

II. If the rotations of both discs occur in the same direction, the 
relation of the angular extension of the distorted and regular figure 

is il/=l — . Plateau distinguishes two chief cases. 

1. If Va< Pi,, the distorted figure, must be the more strongly com¬ 
pressed the more the ratio of the velocities ap])roaches to unity. 
If the impressions of the successive revolutions are to cover one 

anothei’, the denominator of the fraction yr, when reduced to its 

simplest form, must exactly exceed the numerator by one unit.—The 
natural figure occupies the entire circumference, if the distorted one 

is drawn In order to increase the vividness of the impression, 

the latter may be repeated M times on the opaque disc, and equi¬ 
distant slits may be introduced in the opaque disc. 

If rollers and cords' are used, the ratio of the veloeities can never 
be accurately regulated, and the consequence is that the image 
moves slowly. 

2. If Fi> V„, the value of M is rendered negative. The regular 
figure seen in this case bears the same relation to the distorted one, in 
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position, as a mirrored reflection to the object. The three cases 
V„, Fd = 2 r„, and F<,<2 V„ are to be well distinguished. 
Each system belonging to the case of Fa>2V„ corresponds to a 
system of No. I, with the sole diflcrcnce that the image appears 
inverted. The same disc may be employed, if fixed inversely to its 

axis; in this case = G corresponds to tt = f in No. I, as M 

r n ' tl 

retains the same value in both cases. —1 corresponds to the 

case of Va=V„} we here merely obtain a reversion of the fi^rc 
without farther change of form, and we employ two slits that lie in 
the same diameter. Lastly, to the case Va< V„ a case in No. I inva¬ 
riably corresponds. Here we have in the fraction the numerator 

greater than the denominator by a unit; for instance, in this case, 
the ratio yields the same result as the ratio ^ in opposite 

rotation. 

Plateau has employed the principle of. his appai-atus(l) for 
improving the phcnakistisco])e, so that the optical illusion is secured 
in a much higher degree, and that the phenomenon may be seen with 
•both eyes, and even simultaneously by several observers. 

Supposing the discs to be rotated in opi)osite directions, so that 
1’’,,= !, V„ — 4, then the relation of the angular dimensions will be 
^ -f 1 =:;. If therefore the disc is divided into 20 equal sectors, 
and IG of these arc tilled with the same, figure in IG consecutive 
jdiases of motion, as is commonly done, in the j)henakistiscope : if 
then the transparent disc of the anorthoscope is divided into IG 
equal sectors, and the IG figures mentioned are transferred to it, with 
an angular extension in the. ratio of 4: .5, we shall, if 4 equidistant 
slits are made in the opaque screen, on rotation see IG figui*es, which 
are all engaged in the; movement rejn’csented by the drawing. The 
rejnH'sentation is produced with the greatest ('fleet if an opaque 
scieen is apjilied close, to the transparent disc, which is only cut out 
sufficiently to admit the light, and to leave one of the IG figures (as, 
for instance, the one in the vertical position) visible. If the appa¬ 
ratus is ])laccd in a dark room, and all the light is intercepted by a 
transparent screen, so that only the one illuminated field of the trans¬ 
parent discs remains visible, the illusion is complete. 

The cnqdoyment of the inmnncable opaque screen certainly pre- 
suppos(!S the relation of the velocities of rotation to be not only 
aj)proxiinativcly, but absolutely attained, as otherwise the figm'e ttmuld 
not retain the same position. Plateau has for this purpose attached 
to each of the moveable discs a wheel, with teeth cut perpcndiculaidy 
to its plane, which are set in motion by the same steel axle, with a 
rack placed between the two toothed wheels. The toothed wheel 
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of the transparent disc has a diameter of 6 centimeters, afid 4 times 
less teeth than the other. Plateau publishes the dimensions of a 
very effective apparatus which he has employed, and points out that 
the illusion may be considerably increased by combining the anortho- 
scope and phenakistiscope with 'VVheatstone’s stereoscope, as we thus 
obtain the view of moveable bodily figures; he proposes a method by 
which the drawings are best made for this purpose. 

Irradiation. —Powell(l) has communicated a treatise on irradia¬ 
tion, its cause, its occurrence in vision with the naked eye and by 
the telescope, its measure and operation in asti'onomical observations. 
He is of opinion that the cause of irradiation is not to be sought in 
an affection of the retina, which extends beyond the geometrical 
limits of the image; but that it is rather a phenomenon of an op¬ 
tical chai’acter, as the same enlargement of the luminous field is seen 
in an artificial eye(2) and in the camera obscura. If w^e rightly under¬ 
stand PowelFs meaning, he looks upon diffraction as the cause of the 
phenomenon. He, however, I’emarks, that the difficulty of ex})laining 
the phenomena of iiTadiation is increased by their sometimes occur¬ 
ring, at others being absent, in apparently the same circumstances. , 

vision In a Fo*. —Luvini(3) points out that in fogs, especially if 
bright, we see better with the telescope if a red glass is placed 
before it. 

Subjective Optical Plienomena. —llaidinger(4) states, that when 
both eyes are directed against a grey, cloudy sky, then both cornpletcdy 
covered with the hands, and the hand is at last suddenly withdrau-n 
from one eye, a rather lighter spot appears close to the direction of 
vision, which is ci’osscd by two still lighter lines forming, at angles of 
45° with the horizon, a cross of St. Andrew. The appearance rapidly 
becomes less vivid as it disappears with the impression of the re¬ 
mainder of the field of vision. According to Wedl, the pi’obable site 
at which the cross is formed, is the cornea. This consists of fibres 
placed in such a manner above one another as to form a grating, 
the square orifices of which allow the passage of most light in the 
diagonals. It is to be remarked, that if an artificial grating of the 
same character is directed towards an illuminated surface, we certainly 
do not obtain the phenomenon of a cross. 

Haiain^er’s Pencils of Llgrlit. —IIaidinger(5) has critically 
examined the explanations given on the one hand by Silbermann(6), 
and on the other by Jamin(7), of the phenomenon of the pencils of 
polai’isation. lie quotes the fact, that if an opening of not more 


(1) Instit. 1849, 288; 1850, 47; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 459. 

(2) But also seen finally with the retina. 

0) Instit. 1849, 8. 

(4) Wien. Acad. Ber. 5. Hft. 4. ( 5 ) ibid. 12. 

(6) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 159. l7) Ibid. Vol. I, 160. 
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than .5 ””” in diameter is applied close to the eye, and we examine 
through it a linearly polarised luminous plane, the pencils are still 
very distinctly seen in the direction of the axis of vision. '‘We may 
thenceeonclude,” observes Haidinger, “that it is a single point of 
the smallest possible dimensions, from which a cone of rays issues, 
within the base of which, on the retina, the pencil is to be found.” 
The meaning of these words is honA fide unintelligible to us. If, on 
the other hand, Haidinger remarks, that the apparent radius of the 
light-bundles, measured from the axis of vision, is only 3°, a fact of 
which any one may easily convince himself who is at all able to per¬ 
ceive the pencils, we are obliged to concede that the light pertaining 
to the pencils only penetrates the central })ortion of the lens in which 
the radial fibrous structure has not been noticed. 

The explanation of Jamin does not appear satisfactory either, if 
we consider the trifling difference between the incidences of the 
I’ays from zero for a field of vision o^ 6°. — The objection of 
Haidipger, that Jamin deduces from his explanation dark pencils 
in the jflane of polarisation, while actually light ones are obsened, 
probably rests on a misunderstanding, asJai»in(l) especially remarks 
that his calculation yields a yellow colour in the ])lane of polarisation. 

Haidinger now thinks that he may assume that the small globules 
which, according to a coinmunication from Wedl, exist in the ante¬ 
rior layer of the lens, reflect the polarised light in such a manner 
that the formation of the j)encils may be deduced from this fact. 
He states, that it is just that light which strikes the anterior surface 
of a globe at the angle of polarisation, which is transmitted from it 
to the posterior surface of a second globe, and from it to the retina, 
if the plane of incidence at the first globe coincides with the plane 
of polarisation. On the other hand, he supposes that a minimum of 
light must occur perpendicularly to the plane of polarisation, and 
that thence the pencils arise. 

Defective siifht. — A clergyman, Schnyder(2), at Menzberg 
(Lucerne), communicates that he is far-sighted for horizontal, short¬ 
sighted for vertical lines, and that he has corrected the fault by a 
combination of cylindrical convex lenses placed horizontally’ with 
•ordinary concave spectacles. 

Stokes(3) has constructed an apparatus with which that form of 
lens can be determined, which improve ssuch eyes, as have a sphero¬ 
cylindrical, instead of a spherical curvature. 

Actaromatopsy. —D’Hombres Firmas(4) has given an enumera¬ 
tion of several cases of achromatopsy, that is, of the inability to dis¬ 
tinguish colours. 

(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXIV, 146. 

(2) Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 302'; from Verliandl. dcr Schweiz. Naturf. Geselisch, 1848,15. 

(3) Instil. 1849, 350. 

(4) Compi. Rend. XXIX, 175. 
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Photoiirrapliy. Theory of the DaKuorreotype I»rocei**—^We 

have remarked, in the last Annual Ileport(l), that Claudt^t has at¬ 
tempted to explain the different results obtained by various inquirers 
in reference to the continuinj; and destructive action of the difiereut 
coloured rays of the spectrum. He now, in a more extensive trcati.s(!(Ji), 
expresses himself more definitely on the subject. He finds tliat 
light gives bromo-iodidc of silver in an extremely short period of time, 
in about -i-hv of a second, an affinity for mercurial vapours; the 
bromo-iodide of silver is not decomposed by this action, for the efiect of 
the irradiation can easily be neutralised by red, orange-coloured and 
yellow ra5's. He states that this effect,upon which the true daguern^otype 
process is based, differs from anotht;r which takes place in a much longer 
period, from 2 to 3 seconds, and whicl> consists in a decom])osition of 
bromo-iodidc of silver, the silver being sc})ai'atcd in the shape of a 
white, and, as it apj)ears, crystalline powder; in this manner also 
Gaudin(3) has found the •m))loymcnt (»f light alone causes a positive 
image whichis not destroyed by hy})osul])hite of soda,as the whitepowder 
is not soluble in this medium. It is well known that in the daguerreotype 
process the parts that ary impinged upon by tlu* light are blackened, or 
that a negative image is produced, which is oidy rendered ])ositive by the 
application of mercurial vapours—Claude-t, moreover, states that a 
silver plate, which is oidy prepared with iodine without the addition of 
bromine, cxhil)its a different dejwrtimnit from one ])repared w'ith iodide 
of bromine, inasmuch as the red, orange-coloured and yellow rays, do 
not neutralise, but increase the affinity to mercurial vapours, which is 
communicated by the white light (or the chemical rays contained 
therein,) as well as the decomposing action occurring after continmal 
irradiation. Still, if the iodising ])roe(‘ss is continued longcr(4), a 
silver-cora})ound containing more iodine is said to result, which is 
generally more suscejitible, and also analogous to the bromo-iodidc of 
silver in refei'cnec to the processes described. — Claudet states, in ex¬ 
planation of this difference in the deportment, that iodide of silver 
without bromine, is 100 times more suscc])tible to the decomposing 
influence of luminous rays than bromo-iodide of silver, whereas it is 
100 times less susceptible than the latt(;r of the action which causes 
the affinity for mercurial vapoui’s. The nal, orange and yellow rays,, 
therefore, when pui’c iodide of silver is employed, meet with an 
incipient decomposition, which they continue, even if a shoi-t oj)eration 
of white light has preceded.—It therefore appears,” says Claudet, 
“ that all the different rays possess the property of decomposing the 
iodide of silver in a longer or shoi’ter space of time, as well as of 


(1) Annual Report for 184 7 and 1818, Vol. I, 172, 173. 

(2; Pliil. Mag. [.3] XXXV, 374 ; Instil. 1849, 382 ; Ann. Chem. I'harin. J.XXJl, 173. 

(3) Annual Report for 1817 and 1848, Vol. I, 172. 

(4) Ibid. 173. 
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coramunicatitig to bromo-iodide of silver an affinity for mercurial 
vapours. There is, however, this difference, that in employing the 
first compound the effects of the different rays are continued, whilst 
in the second, they are neutralised.^’ 

Claudet obactves, that [)ractical artists are exposed to very pp’eat 
disa])pointments in regard to the luminous effect of the atmosj)here, 
because the most luminous rays arc entirely distinct from those which 
])ossess the greatest chemical power. One half of a j)icture was 
covercid with a dark blue, the other with a light yellow glass, so that 
the former became invisible, and the latter remained very distinctly 
visible; the half covered with the blue glass was distinctly repre¬ 
sented by the daguerreotype apparatus, whilst the other gave no 
image. Claudet, therefore, repeats his recommendation of his pho- 
tographometer(l) for the purpose of determining the chemical power 
of daylight; he has improved it by introducing in the fixed metallic 
])late, iiistoad of one horizontal row of seven round aj)ertures, four or 
eight such row's, which may be closed by the first, second, fourth 
(and so on), descent of the sliding plate. Tlic chemical action which 
is thus produced upon the points of the susceptible plate lying under 
the apertures, form a numerical scale of from 1, Si, 4 . . . to 512, 
when i horizontal rows, or of 1, 2, 4 . . . to 8192 when 8 rows are 
employed. The measurements above quoted were made with this 
instrument. 

Claudet observed in his photographic studies, that even in achrom¬ 
atic lenses the photogenic did not coincide with the optical focus, 
i. e., the visual focus; but in one system of lenses lay before, 
m the other behind it.—We can scarcely believe that Claudet 
should only have ascertained the easily intelligible reason of this 
phenomenon from Lerebours(2), as it must be evident to every¬ 
body that this phenomenon can only be caused by an incorrect relation 
between the foci of both lenses, or an imperfect achromatism which 
is not calculated for the chemical rays. Claudet remarks that he 
prefers o])erating with lenses whose spherical aberration is entirely 
correct(‘d at the expense of a more perfect achromatisation, because he 
thus obtains a more defined image, and in a period which is shorter 
in proportion as the less refrangible rays are, on account of their 
foci becoming more distant, less capable of diminishing the effect of the 
chemical rays; it appears that there is an error in regard to the first 
point, viz. the spherical aberration, as achromatisation is well known 
to depend only upon the relation of the focal distances, while even for 
the most perfect correction of spherical aberration, the radii of curvature 
may still be taken arbitrarily. There is, however, no doubt that sepa- 


(1) Annual Report for 18t7 an«t 1818, V'ol. I, 180. 
ii) As slated by Claudet (Phil. Mag. [.3] XXXV. 382). 
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rate calculations are necessary to determine the achromatism of lenses 
destined for optico-chemical purposes.—Claudet communicates a me¬ 
thod invented by Knight for the determination of the chemical focus(l). 
It consists in ascertaining first the optical focus, or the point of the 
best defined image, with the glass plate; an iodised silver plate is then 
introduced vertically in the frame in which the glass plate is fixed, 
but inclined to the axes of the instrument, in such a manner that its 
plane cuts the glass plate in the middle of the field of vision in a 
vertical line. If a printed sheet be chosen as an object, it becomes very 
apparent how far the chemical falls before or behind the optical focus, 
as a defined image is formed at the corres])onding ])oint of the silver 
plate alone. The plate is provided with a scale from which the distance 
can be read off, to which the system of lenses must be advanced or with¬ 
drawn, in order that the chemical focus may occupy the place where 
previously the optical focus lay.—Claudet mort'over thinks that he 
has discovered the distance of the foci of the visible and chemical 
rays to be extremely variable, even when the same lenses arc employcul, 
and there is the same distance of the object. At first he sought the 
exj)lanation in the variations of the optical state of the atmosj)herc, 
as the increase or diminution in the number of yellow rays necessarily 
displaces the point of greatest chemical action. But it was proved 
that the changes in the interval between the o})tical and the chemical 
focus, varied vei-y much at the same time in two sets of lenses, in 
both of which the chemical focus lay behind the optical focus. When 
the foci of one set were at the greatest distance, those of the other 
were close together, or coincided; in some cases they coincided at the 
same time in both lenses.—It is evident that we here meet with two 
alternatives; either the preparation of the plate decides which rays 
act most effectively, or the last quoted results of Claudet are merely 
the expression of errors of observation. 

Photoarraphlc Pictures on Paper. —In the last Annual Report(2) 
we communicated that Niepce de St. Victor employed a thin layer 
of albumin, which had been previously mixed with nitrate of silver, as 
a substance sensitive of light, for the purpose of fixing photogenic pic¬ 
tures on glass. Blanquart-Evrard(3) now describes a method which 
serves to produce the negativi; picture; [matrice) on a thin lamina of 
albumin, which is preferable to paper on account of its greater trans¬ 
parency. Tlicse negative pictures are stated by Blanquart-Evrard 
to remain unchanged by light; they lose none of their properties after 
an unlimited number of copies have been taken, they may be repaired 
when they have suffered injury, and yield good results at all tempera- 


(1) Phil, Mag. [3] XXXV, 384. 

(21 Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 179. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 21.1; Instit. 1849, 265 ; Ann Ch. Phartn. LXXII, 178. 
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tnrcB, and however illuminated. They are obtained in the following 
manner: a certain quantity of albunnn is put in a deep vessel, the 
solid opaque constituents are removed, and every source of impurity 
is carefully avoided. 15 drops of a saturated solution of iodide of 
potassium are added, the albumin beaten up into a froth, apd then 
allowed to stand untifit has again become liquid. The glass plate which 
is to be employed is then cleaned with alcohol, and placed upon a 
tray over which it projects ; a sufficient quantity of albumin is then 
poured upon it, and a piece of plate-glass passed several times over 
the surface in order to bring the albumin throughout into such close 
contact with the glass, that there may remain a layer when the plate is 
raised at one corner, to let the liquid albumin run off. The plate is 
then placed horizontally and dried.—When the albumin has become 
])ci-fcctly dry, the j)late is expo.sed to a high (or also with the same 
effect to a very low”^) temi)erature, until the layer of albumin appears 
full of fissures. In order to bring the whole sux'face at once into 
contact with the solution of silver(l), the solution is poured to the 
depth of about half a centimeter, into a flat vessel with a smooth 
bottom ; the vessel is inclined at about 45'’; the plate with the layer 
of albumin dow nwards is introduced wdtb one edge, and both plate 
and vessel arc then suddenly restored to the horizontal position. The 
plate is immediately taken out, well rinsed in water, and the fluid 
allowed to run off by taking hold of one corner, and forcibly striking 
the other.—The ])lat(‘s that have been thus prepared, may be employed 
moist or dry ; after the light has been allowed to take effect in tke 
camera, the pictures may be at once developed, or only after a 
lapse of time. For this purpose the plate is introduced into a 
saturated solution of gallic acid, to which a little nitrate of silver 
dissolved in acetic acid is added. It is well to take the plate out of 
the gallic acid, before the picture has assumed the full tone, as it is 
easy to strengthen it by repeated immersion, while nothing can be 
removed after the tones have once been rendered too dark. The plate 
is then washed in water, passed through a solution of bromide of 
potassium (30 gi'm. to 100 grin, of w^ater), again washed and dried ini 
horizontal position in the dark xjhamber. The albuminous layer thus 
attains hardness and firmness, so that ’if the glass plate be required 
for other purposes, the albumin can only be entirely removed by 
strong chemicals, such as cyanide of potassium. The positive 
pictures are taken from these pictures in the same way as they are 
taken from negative pictures on paper. 

C. Brooke(2) describes an improved method of preparing paper 


(1) Blanquart-Evrard uses the solution of nitrate of silver in acetic acid for this 
purpose. (See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 175). 

(2) Chem. Gaz. 1849,412; Instit. 1849, 408; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIl, 181 (in 
abstr.). 
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destined for photogra[>liic self-rcgistration(l), which must therefore 
serve for an effect that endures for a considerable period. 

A. Martiu(2), who receives pecuniary aid from the Imperial Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences of Vienna for the pin-posc of j)erfccting the methods of 
photogi^phy, has observed that the best process for obtaining pa|)er 
which is to serve for ])hotographs, consists in dipping it first in a 
solution of iodide of potassium, and then to brush it with a solution 
of nitrate of silver; it then becomes more sensitive for the soft gra¬ 
dations of the semi-tones, than if the solution of silver had l)een 
applied before the solution of iodide of potassium .—\ less saturated 
solution of gallic acid is said to afforcl stronger pictures than the 
concentratc'd solution recommended by lllanquart. Martin espe¬ 
cially ascribes to his method of fixing, the advantage^ of yielding very 
clear, transparent, and strong pictures. This method consists in first 
washing the ])icturc with a little spirits of wine, and then introducing 
it into a boiling solution of hyposulphite of soda. Martin’s direc¬ 
tions in reference; to the several liquids are as follows : I. Acr/afire 
Picture —1) ^ oz. iodide potassium in 10 oz. of distilled water, with 
8 to 10 drops of a concentrated solution of cyanide of ])otassium; 
2) 7 drachms of nitrate of silver dissolved in 10 oz. of distilled 
water, with two drachms of strong acetic acid; 3) concentrated 
solution of gallic acid; 1) spirits of wine; 5) 1 oz. of hyjio- 
sulphite of soda dissolved in 10 oz. of distilled water. 11. P ositire 
Picture —G) 168 grains of eliloride of sodium dissolved in 10 oz. of 
distilled water; 7) 1 oz. of nitrate of silver dissolved in 10 oz. of 
distilled water; 8). 1 oz. of hyposulphite of soda dissolved in 10 oz. of 
distilled water, and mixed with a solution of from 30 to dO grains of 
nitrate of silver in \ oz. of water. The solution of silver is poured 
in a thin stream into the solution of soda, while the latter is con¬ 
stantly stirred. 

We refer to the place above quoted for the very detailed descrip¬ 
tions given by Martin of the mechanism of photography. 

i'.oLtiired PbotoKenir Pictures. —E. llecquerel has described the 
method of preparing coloured photogenic pictures announced last 
year(3) more in detail( l) ; there is, however, but little of novelty or im¬ 
portance to be derived from tbe extended e.\position. The be.st mode 
of preparing the silver jdate consists in placing it in tvater acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid (125 cub. ccntinjctcrs of ordinary hydrochloric 
acid to 1 litre of distilled water), making it the positive pole of a 
voltaic battery, so that chlorine in the nascent state is brought into 

(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 176. 

(2) Wien. Acad. IJer. .'i, lift. 81 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 180 (in abstr.). 

(.1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848., Vol. 1, 174. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Phys, [.S] XXV, 447 ; Pogg. Ann. LXXVII,512; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, 
154; Arch. Phys. Nat. XI, M (in abstr.); Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 176; Reg- 
nault’s report thereon, Coinpt. Rend. XXVIII, 200 ; Instit. 184!), 67. 
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cojitact with the plate. In the space of a minute the plate passes 
iVom grey, yellowish, jjurple to bluish and greenish ; then again 
through grey, rose-colour and violet to blue. The operation is 
broken off before this second blue occurs, or when the violet-red 
appears ; the plate is washed with distilled water, and dried over the 
spirit-lamp while the operator blows on the surfaee. The plate when 
thus prepared presents a dark violet colour, is extremely sensitive, and 
must, therefore, be preserved in the dark. Before use the surface 
is polished with a cotton ball. If a solar spectrum of 4 to 5 centi¬ 
meters in length is thrown ujion it, a pale picture, coloured like the 
s])cctrum, is obtained if the illumination is weak and rapid. If the 
light be allowed to operate longer, the I'ed is first formed more strongly, 
and soon becomes dark, as outside the line A a dark puce, or ama¬ 
ranth, is formed. Orange and yellow are less })roinineut; green, 
blue and violet foi'in the nmst beautiful ])arts of the sj)cctrum; 
external to the line II, where the spectrum exhibits a delicate lavender- 
grey, a grey band is formed.—Becquercl also found that the sen¬ 
sitiveness of the platf^ for various coloured rays may be moditied by 
heating it. It Is best to heat it to 1()(F, so that the plate assumes a 
rather reddish colour; a nu-tallic bath of lead and tin also answers 
the purpos^i well. A plati* thus treated renders all the colours of the 
spectrum, even yellow , well. If instead of a round opening a tine slit 
is em])loyed, which receives light through a heliostate, even the stronger 
lines of Frauenhofer, \iz., A, H, C, I', 11 may be obtained on the plate, 
but on account of the light being attenuated a longer period, about 1 to 2 
hours, is required for the effect. By a screen of from 1 to 2 centi¬ 
meters in thickness, of a solution of sulphate of quinine, all I’ays beyond 
the line 11 in -violet, may be intercepted, so that the image of the 
spectrum appears well defined at this side.—In order to obtain the hues 
of coloured glasses, heated plates must be employed, and a solution of 
sulphate of quinine introduced as a screen ; still the colours remain 
weak, and have a tinge, of violet, tin account of the proper colour of the 
sensitive substance. If the colour of the glass be decomposed by a 
prism, the points of the sensitive ])latc corresponding to the dark 
spaces of the spectrum, remain unaltei’cd. 

If a coloured engraving be jdaced upon the prcpai’ed plate, the 
])rinted side being turned to the plate, a glass plate and a screen of 
sulphate of quinine in solution superimposed upon this, and the whole 
exposed to solar light, the drawing as well as the colouring are pretty 
well transferred. The ])ictures of the camera obscura require a very 
long time (from 10 to 12 hours under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances) for ])roducing a sufficient effect. Becqucrel, however, 
succeeded in producing a few pictures with beautiful colours. Land¬ 
scapes never succeeded, probably on account of the small intensity of 
the green light.—We have formerly stated that the photochromatic 
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Magnet- pictures are destroyed by a continued action of light, and that 
sustataing Bccquercl has not 88 yct succccded in fixing them(l). 

power. 


Magnetism. SustalnlnaPower.— The following deductions, founded 
on experiments made with the view of ascertaining the sustaining power 
of electro-magnets are communicated by Ocrstedt( 2 ), who was assisted 
in this investigation by the candidate Holten. The propositions them¬ 
selves contain nothing which is essentially new. 

1. The amount of the sustaining power of an electro-magnet is 
dependent upon the magnitude of its armature. 

2. The magnetic sustaining pow'cr of the magnet, wdicn in direct 
contact with the armature, does not increase uniformly with the 
magnetism developed on the whole surface of tlic electro-magnet. 

3. But if there be a distance between the tw’O mutually attracting 
surfaces, the attraction is increased with the intensity of the developed 
magnetism, and the increase is in j)roportion to the distance. 

afaKiietisins of steel Bars.— Several 5 'ears ago Eiias(3) of Haarlem, 
discovered an elfective method of magnetising sttad bars, which is now 
well known. This operation is effected by moving repeatedly back¬ 
wards and forwards the bar to be magnetised through a h(dix of thick 
copper wire, wEich is traversed by a powerful electric current. Frick, 
of Freiburg(4), has recently compared this method w’ith that of the 
touch. In this comparison he cmj)loycd an electro-magnet which was 
surrounded by an amount of wire not greater than is requisite for the 
spiral prepared after Elias’s direction. When the currents produced 
by these two methods are of equal intensity, he prefers, on the whole, 
the action of the electro-magnet, but admits that the difference betw'cen 
the two methods gradually diminishes when a current of greater inten¬ 
sity is employed. His helix W'as broader and not so high as that 
described by Elias, and it w-^as composed of a less number of coils. It 
is nevertheless probable that if more pow'crful currents had been 
applied, a superiority in favour of the helix might have been estab¬ 
lished by Frick’s experiment, if he had taken the precaution of 
uniting Doth ends of the bar during the process by ah armature 
of soft iron, as had been recommended by Elias. For this method 
of magnetising is, as the latter physicist very justly remarked in his 
first treatise, only a modified, although really an improved, means 
of performing the operation of the double touch. The advantage 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 174. 

(2) From Arch, for Pharm. och teebnisk Chera. II. 1, in Jahrb. pr. Pharm. XVII, 
284 (in abstr.). 

(3^ Pogg. Ann. LXII, 249 ; LXVII, 356. 

(4) Ibid. LXXVII, 537. 
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of the helix consists not only in preventing intermediate poles 
from being formed, but also in simultaneously affording the possibility ttwei »»»«. 
of effecting a magnetic induction of great intensity on all points of a 
very small zone, around the steel bar. The band-spiral recommended 
by J3dttger(l) (coiled, however, only in one direction), has the merit 
of greater simplicity than the above, and farther admits of obtaining 
the required amount of inductive power with the smallest amount of 
copper. By a band-spiral of copper weighing 4- lbs., 1 millimeter 
thick and 20 broad, a 6 lb. bar of very hard cast-steel, when its poles 
were united with an armature of soft iron, was magnetised to satura¬ 
tion as completely as it could be accomplished by any known process of 
comnmnicating permanent magnetism, merely by passing the spiral 
once backwards and forwards along the bar. The same bar without 
the aid of the armature, even if the spiral was passed over.it many 
times, did not assume more than 0’6 of this power. 

In direct contradiction to these experiments, and to many others of 
a similar kind, both of an ancient and a modern date, Sinsteden(2) 
a.sserts that the application of an armature during the process of 
maffnetising a steel bar, if the object "be to communicate the highest 
j)ossibie cemdition of permanent magnetism, is rather detrimental than 
conducive to this state. As Sinsteden adduces no direct proof of 
the correctness of this opinion, it may be regarded rather as a theoretic 
assumption than as a fact actually established on experimental evidence. 

In the mode of magnetising compound horse-shoe magnets, proposed 
by himself, he by no means omits to avail himself of the principle of 
the armature(3). In order to prevent as much as possible the very 
considerable loss of magnetic force, by the free magnetism returning 
to the neutral condition, while uniting the different individual mag¬ 
net i.sed lamiue, Sinsteden considers it expedient to magnetise the 
steel lamine while in conjunction. He places the compound horse¬ 
shoe magnet with the poles directly opposite to the poles of a powerful 
electro-magnet, and in such a position that the mutual polar surfaces 
may exactly come into contact. If the polar surfaces of the steel 
magnet are longer than those of the electro-magnet, he introduces two 
thick iron plates of the size of the jiolar surface of the steel magnet, 
between the opposite poles of both; the galvanic circuit is then closed 
in such a manner that the pole of the electro-magnet which is in con¬ 
tact with the pole of the steel magnet marked N, becomes the south 
pole. The maximum of magnetic development, it is stated, is only 
attainable by repeatedly opening and closing the circuit. While 
it is closed both limbs of the clectro-magnct are frequently touched by 
a thick piece of iron from the bend towards the two poles. 


(1) Pogg. Ann. T.XVII, 115. (2) Ibid. LXXVI.40. 

(3) Il)id. LXXVI, 195. 
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It is not easy to conceive why the same object might not be as 
effectually attained, and, in truth, with greater certainty, when the 
operator has not the command of very powerful electro-magnets, by 
putting together the steel lamellje, saturated and still armed, and by 
then cautiously removing the single armatures, 

A state of super-saturation can be permanently retained in a 
magnet, by means of a small iron rod laid across its limbs, and 
attached to them. A large portion of this excess of power may, 
according to Sinstcden’s experience, be used for increasing the 
sustaining power, and especially for induction in electro-magnetic 
machines. 

Coercive Power. —C. Woestyn(l) has observed that a pole of a 
magnet can be attracted, and indeed held fast by the similar pole of 
another magnetic bar, without either the one or the other losing its 
polarity. He states inter alia, that a well-tcmpcrcd bar magnetised 
to saturation and suspended as a needle, was attracted by a strong 
magnet (similar poles being in opposition) at 3 centimeters’ distance, 
without the subsequenl inversion of its poles. Under similar circum¬ 
stances he produced in a magnetic rod a transient intermediate pole, 
which he proved by strewing the bar with iron-filings. 

In reference to these experiments it cannot be considered irre¬ 
levant to state that they are valid only within certain limits, 
viz., in so far as the power of the one magnet is insufficient to 
overcome completely the coercive power of the other.—Woestyn 
arrives at the conclusion that steel magnets are composed of parts 
which have coercive power, and of softer parts without coercive power, 
and that in his experiments the polarity of the former may have been 
covered by a transitory polarity of the latter. He also conjectures 
that the effect of tempering may be limited chiefly to the external parts 
of the steel bar. 

In connection with this observation Zammincr and Buff have 
obtained a result, from which it appears that under the influence of 
weak electric currents, the polarity of magnetic bars, even when well- 
tempered, can be increased, diminished, and, if the development of 
magnetism be inconsiderable, even reversed, without the derangement 
of the original polarity, after the current has been interrupted. A 
thin cylindrical shell of well-tempered steel, when submitted to a weak 
electric current, assumed magnetic polarity, which it lost again on 
the cessation of the current. Under a current of equal intensity, the 
polarity was more than doubled by introducing into the shell a short 
piece of iron, in such a manner, that its ends were at a distance of an 
inch from both extremities of the shell. Hence it cannot be doubted 
that the activity of the magnetic force pervades such masses of iron. 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 289; Ann. Ch. Phys. [.3] XXVI, 520. 
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the coercive power of which it cannot sarmonnt, in the same manner as 
it would pass through any non-magnetic substance. 

slaKnetlc Power of-Stones and Kocks. —Delesse(l) tests the mag¬ 
netic properties of various substances by .placing them in greater or 
smaller pieces, and even in a pulverised condition, between the poles 
of a powerful horse-shoe electro-magnet, upon which two cylindrical 
half armatures can move tow ards each other, so that their vertical edges 
may come into immediate contact. If a body possess only the least 
magnetic power, its particles when finely divided will be attracted and 
suspended chiefly along the line of contact of the two jiieces of arma- 
tiu’C. By this method Dclesse confirms the experience of other 
physicists, that not merely substances containing iron, but mineral 
constituents of every kind entering into the composition of the earth's 
crust, some in a higher, others in a lower degree, are all susceptible 
of magnetic polarity.—In order to estimate the relative amount of 
magnetic force in difierent bodies, they were reduced to a uniform 
and impalpable powder, and wex*e then placed in proximity with the 
terminal surface of a magnetic bar. Delcsse considers the weight of 
the particles so sustained as proportional to their magnetic properties, 
and hence assumes this weight as an expression of the magnetic power 
of the substance under examination. He finds thus, e.g.y the mag¬ 
netic power of ii’on equal to that of steel, cast-steel 60 per cent of 
that of steel, that of nickel 35 per cent, of the richer sorts of iron slag 
from 2 to 3 per cent.^ &c. &c.—The communications of Dclesse have 
reminded I)urocher(2) of his earlier investigations on the same 
subject(3). According to the latter, the magnetism of rocks, is 
chiefly dependent on three conditions, viz., the . quantity of iron 
which they contain, the relative amount of sesquioxide and protoxide 
of iron in their composition, and the manner in which these oxides 
are combined with the constituents of the rock. 

Maernetlsm of Steam. —llcuben Phillijjs believes that he has dis¬ 
covered that an electric cuiTent is produced by a jet of steam from a 
hydro-electric machine, when it is surrounded by a closed spiral coil; 
and hence he concludes that steam possesses magnetic power. This 
deduction, how'ever, requires farther confirmation (4). 

DIsturliUiK Influences on ttae Direction of the IHasuetlc Needle.— 
Several physicists have asserted, that chains of mountains and indi¬ 
vidual hills can produce local disturbing effects on the strength and 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 35, 227, 437, 498, 589; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXV, 194 j 
XXVI, 148 •, Instit. 1849,27, 76, 106, 121; Ann. Min. [4] XIV, 81; XV, 497 ; iVreh. 
Ph. Nat. X, 207,235; XI, 134. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 589; Instit. 1849,145. 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol II, 445. 

(4) PhU. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 502; XXXV, 490; Instit. 1849, 293; Arch. Ph. Nat. 
XII, 308. 
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direction of the terrestrial magnetic force. In order to arrive at some 
decisive results on this head, F. Reich(l) made a series of observa¬ 
tions on the direction of the magnetic needle in a number of positions 
around the Pbhlberg, a basaltic hill in the vicinity of Annaberg, where 
individual blocks of basalt show clear indications of magnetic activity. 
Reich found, nevertheless, that such a magnetic polarity, as canelFect 
any. considerable disturbandfe on the directive power of the needle, 
does not exist in the hill, or at all events, only to a very insignificant 
extent. 

Variation In the iMrectlon of tlie Magnetic Needle. —Quetelot(2) 
communicates observations which have been made in the observatory 
of Brussels, according to which, since October, 1827, to IVfarch, 1849, 
the direction of the deelination-needlc has varied from 22° 28'*8 to 
20° 39''2 towards the west, and the direction of inclination (dip of 
the needle) from G8° 56'‘o to 67° 56''8. 

Non-existence of a Line wltbont Dally Variation of Declination.— 

The direction of the magnetic needle, as is w^cll known, is subject to 
very regular variations, which are of daily occurrence. The north 
pole of the horizontal needle in Europe, from the hours of 1 ^ p.m. to 
7 or 8 o’clock the next morning traverses from west to east, and between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 1 p.m. retraces its course towards the west. 
This motion occurs in the same manner during every month 
of the year, but it is rather greater in summer than in winter. 
A similar deportment has been observed in North America, and gene¬ 
rally in middle latitudes of the northern hemisphere. In middle lati¬ 
tudes of the southern hemisphere, however, exactly opposite 
variations appear contemporaneously. From these phenomena it has 
been conjectured that somewhere in the vicinity of the equator, there 
must exist a line which is not afiected by daily variation. 

With reference to this opinion, Sabine(3) gives the following state¬ 
ment as the result of obsi^rvations at St. Helena, extending over a 
period of five years. A peculiarity of the daily variation of the 
needle is clearly perceptible ; it consists in this, that during 
the one-half of the year (the summer of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere), the motion of the north-pole of the needle, at the same 
hours, corresponds with the direction which it assumes in the northern 
hemisphere; and, on the contrary, its tendency during the other half 
of the year, coincides with the direction prevalent in the southern 
hemisphere. The transition from the one order of motions to the 
other occurs at the equinoxes, or soon afterwards. Hence it appears, 
that the supposed line of no daily variation of the needle does not 
exist. 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 32. (2) Instit. 1849, 204. 

(3) Phil. Trans. £. 1847, 1, 51 ; Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 494; Phil. Mag. [3] 
XXXIV, 466. 
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Hypotbeses on the Causes^of Dally Variation.— Several new hypo¬ 
theses have been promulgated to explain the daily variation of the 
needle. Lam on t(l) ’considers that it is not an improbable suppo¬ 
sition that the sun is a uni-polar electric body, e. g. charged with a 
great amount of positive electricity. In this case it would exert an 
inductive action on the mass of the earth in such a manner, that the 
hemisphei*e exposed to the sun would be charged with negative, and 
the opposite side with positive electricity. By means of the earth’s 
rotatory motion, a current of electricity would be thus produced 
moving round the earth in 24 hours. The current thus produced 
is not, however, likely to be confined to the surface of the earth, for 
Lauiont endeavours to prove, both by calculation and by observa¬ 
tions of his own, that the magnetic variations cannot be ascribed to 
any magnetic, galvanic or thermo-electric power excited on the sur¬ 
face of the earth, if it be admitted that such a power obeys the 
general laws of magnetism. 

Barlow(2) establishes a connexion between the oscillations of the 
declination-needle and the daily, regular, electric variations, the 
existence of udiich in the earth he has observed by the aid of tele¬ 
graphic wires very favourably situated. He states that Derby is the 
centre of four telegraph lines, the Northern uniting it with Leeds, the 
North-Eastern with Lincoln, the Southern with Bugby, and the South- 
Western with Birmingham. In all of these lines there are frequently 
manifested disturbing natural electrical currents which, w'hen con¬ 
sidered individually, showed that when the current in the two first- 
mentioned lines moved towards Derby, that in the two latter travelled 
in an opposite direction, and vice versd. These natural currents are, 
Barlow asserts, always perceptible in every wire, whose two extremities 
are united at a considerable distance by plates under ground. The 
strongest action is, how’cver, observed when the straight line of union 
between both the immersed plates is exact^ in the direction of north¬ 
east to south-w'est. In this case the direction of the conducting w'ire 
is of no importance. 

Two delicate galvanometers, attached to the two extremities of a 
wire 41 miles in length, simultaneously, indicated, by the direction of 
the deflection, a similar change both in the intensity and direction 
of the natural current; and by the nature of the oscillation, to w-hich 
the needle is subject, a certain regularity in the motion of the current 
could be inferred; it seemed as though its direction from morning to 
pening differed from the direction it exhibited from evening to morn¬ 
ing. The period of change in which the needle passed through zero 


(J) Pogg, Ann. LXXVI, 67. 

(2) Phil. Mftg. [3] XXXIV, 344 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 299 (in abstr.). 
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varied from 7 to 10 o’clock both in the morning and evening. These 
regular daily motions were subject to perturbations of less or greater 
intensity, and of longer or shorter duration, and- frequently were so 
powerful as to impede the usual transmissions through the telegraph. 
The appearance of an aurora borealis during its continuance, exerted 
a disturbing influence of uneonimou energy. 

During that part of the day when the direction of the current 
through the earth was southerly, the needle of a declinometer showed 
a western deviation. During the night and part of the morning, 
when the current passing through the earth assumed a northern 
course, the deflection of the needle changed in an eastern direction. 
Tlie uncommon and more powerful disturbances also were observed 
simultaneously in the declinometer and galvanometer. Barlow 
seems to regard the current passing through the W'ire as a branch of 
the natural terrestrial current, although he does not clearly express 
this opinion. This opinion is, however, supported by the observation 
which he communicates, that the phenomena in wires under ground 
and in those in the atmosphere were of the same kind, and hence he 
concludes that the current passing through the wii'es cannot be de¬ 
rived from atmospheric electricity. He considers that thermo-electric 
influences, which are produced by the unequal temperatures in the 
earth, are the probable cause of this phenomenon. This is tanta¬ 
mount to saying, that he has not as yet discovered the true cause. 

De la llive(l) also explains the daily variations of the magnetic 
needle by thermo-electric influences, which, however, .according to 
his opinion, take place in the atmos])hcrc. It is known,” he says, 
" that in all bodies whatever, w’hen heated at one end and remaining 
cool at the other, the positive electricity proceeds from the warm 
to the cold side, and vice versd the negative from the cold to the 
w'arm. Hence it follows that the lower and w^armer layer of a 
column of atmospheric mr must be constantly negative, and the 
upper and cooler layer must be positive.—If we admit this conclu¬ 
sion which, unsupported as it is by experimental proof, can only be 
regarded as a bold assumption, both electricities must be simulta¬ 
neously generated everywhere in the atmosphere. The negative 
electricity existing in the lower atmospheric regions is constantly 
abstracted by the moist ground which is an excellent conductor, 
while the positive existing in the superior strata extends, and, as we 
are taught by experience, increases in intensity towards the still 
higher parts of the atmosphere, until "partly through moisture, rain 
and snow, which reconduct it down to the earth, and partly through 


(1) Ann. Ch. Phys. [.3] XXV, 310; PhU. Mag [3] XXXIV, 286; Arch. Ph. Nat. X. 
297 (in abstr.). 
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normal causes which are in continual operation, an equilibrium be¬ 
tween both is restored. This normal cause, De la Rive supposes to 
be an electric current present in the upper ratified regions of the 
atmosphere, which moves from the equator towards the poles. 

The existence of such a current is now generally admitted, although 
on very different grounds from those advanced in support of the 
above ^pothesis which is based on no experimental evidence what¬ 
ever. For as the warm air rising in the zone of the trade-winds, 
does without doubt contain electricity, from whatever source it may 
be derived, it is evident that also the upper poleward current must be 
more or less charged with electric matter whigh is, by the winds that 
prevail on both sides of the equator, impelled towards the poles. 
De la Rive farther asserts, that this electricity is sooner or later con¬ 
veyed downwards through moist layers of atmospheric air upon the 
earth, especially in the cold polar zones, whereby an electric circula¬ 
tion is established, which passes from the equator to the poles through 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, returning to the equator below 
the surface of the earth. De la Rive supposes that the intensity 
of this current changing from day to night is the cause of the daily 
variation of the magnetic needle. 

In the highest strata of the atmosphere, and especially in winter 
and in the polar circle, the air is filled with minute floating particles 
of ice and snow forming a sort of semi-transparent cloud which 
is an imperfect conductor; the two electricities when accumulated 
in considerable force are mutually transmitted with the emission of 
flashes which illuminate the’icy particles. This, according to De la 
Rive, is the origin or cause of the northern-lights. The explanation 
of the aurora by the electricity which passes from the equator towards 
the poles, and by the electric discharges among the thin feathery 
clouds in the polar regions where no thunderstorms occur, is by no 
means new. Ever since the electric Ught has been observed in the 
rarified space, the same view has been advanced by many physicists ; 
as, for example, by Bertholon de St. Lazare, and even by 
Franklin(l). 

In reference to a suggestion of Morlet(2), that this hypothesis 
regarding the origin of the aurora would become very probable, if by 
direct experiment an influence of magnetism on the electric light 
could be proved, De la Rive has communicated the following veiy 
remarkable experiment (3). 

An iron bar, covered entirely, excepting the surfaces of its two 


(IJ Gehler’s Phys. Worterbuch. NeueBearb. VII,239, 240. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVII, 65. 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 412; Instit. 1849, 329; Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 222. 
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Hypo- extremities, with a thick coating of wax, was half enclosed in a 
hermetiSally-sealed glass globe. The waxed. bar was held within the 
^riaeon ^ Copper ring passing over the wax, which approached as 

closely as possible to the inner side of the glass. A wire formed a 
communication between the ring and the outside. After the globe 
was exhausted, the wire was united with one of the conductors of an 
electric machine, whilst the external end of the rod was in contact 
with the other, or with the earth. The ordinary current of electricity 
in vacuo was thus produced. But when the iron bar was touched with 
the pole of a sti'ong electro-magnet, then the electric luminous cur¬ 
rent, issuing only from ^thc margin of the free iron surface, assumed 
the form of a connected ring, revolving round the bar either to the 
right or to the left, in accordance with the direction of the discharge 
and of the magnetic polarity thus developed. De la Bivc considers 
this phenomenon as analogous to that of th(5 northern-light in 
the vicinity of the terrestrial magnetic poles, which he regards as 
the centres of similar rotatory luminous currents, viz., of the aurora 
borealis. 

JBToiatlon of Heat i»y Hasnctlsm. — Grovc(l) has observed, that 
heat was produced while an iron bar was alternately magnetised and de¬ 
magnetised. For this purpose he employed an electro-magnet of. the 
. horse-shoe form which he immersed into cold water up^ to the two 
poles, in order to exclude the effect of the heat derived from the coil 
of wire ; its armature which was j ust above the water was moreover 
surrounded wdth bad conductors. On passing an intermittent current 
through the coil, whereby a magnetic • induction was alternately 
produced and suspended in the armature, the temperature of the 
latter was increased to the amount of some degrees, whilst the horse¬ 
shoe was somewhat cooled under the influence of tlie cold water. Gro v e 
attributes this evolution of heat to the friction of the iron particles on 
each other, which he assumes to be in a state of vibration round the 
magnetic axis. 


In reference to .the action of magnetism on polarised heat see 
page 33. 

Action of Mtagrnetlsm on Polarised Llaiit. —Bertin(2) communicates 
the following statements on the magnetic ])olarisation of light: 1. When 
glasses are so changed in their molecular condition through tempering, 
heating, or pressure, that they show lively colours in polarised light. 


(1) Proceedings of the Royal Society, May, 1849, Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 667 (in abstr.); 
Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 210. 

(2) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 500 ; Inatit. 1849, 123. 
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these colours, under the influence of an electro-magnet, are subject to 
no change. 2. The plane of polarisation of light which, in the interior 
of Freshers parallelepipeds had four times undergone total reflection, 
is not farther changed by the influence of the current. The only cficct 
of the current in this case is an increase or decrease of the partial 
depolarisation to which the polarised light is subject in total reflection. 
If from the plane of reflection the circle be divided into 8 octants, the 
action of two opposite currents is of the greatest intensity, and in the 
same direction at an azimuth of 0°, 90°, 180°, 270°, and the action is 
zero, at 45°, 135°, 225°, 31^; at 22°'5, and so on, advancing by 
octants, the action of both currents is opposite, and the difference at 
the same time is at its maximum. 

niamaimetlc Phenomena. —During this year the investigations on 
diamagnetism are almost exclusively confined to -the facts first 
observed by Pluckcr(l), viz., the phenomena which are presented 
by crystallised bodies placed between the magnetic poles. 

This physicist has the merit of the most important discovery made 
in this department, which consists in the fact(2) that the optic axis 
of crystals is not always repelled from the poles, as he formerly sup¬ 
posed, but that the axis of the optically-negative crystal is repelled, 
whilst that of the positive is attractcd(3.) In the uni-axial crystals 
this has reference to the axis itself, and in the bi-axial to the middle 
line, which bisects the acute angle of the optic axes. Among the 
positive crystals this phenomenon is very clearly exhibited by diopside, 
and among the negative by cyanite and topaz. As the middle line of 
these crystals makes an angle a with the axis of the prism, the latter, 
according to the manner of suspension, can assume all positions which 
coincide with a conical surface described about the middle line with the 
angle a, whilst the axis of the cone in the positive diopside" has an 
axial, in the negative cyanite and topaz an equatorial position. Cyanite 
even obeys the impulse of terrestrial magnetism, and as in this case the 
same end is directed always tow'ards the north, Pliicker believed 
himself entitled to assume a polarity of the opto-magnetic force. 

In reference to their magnetic behaviour, Plucker(4) has examined 
the following crystals: 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 192. 

(2) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 450 ; Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 447; Sill. Am. J. [2] VII, 
270; Instit. 1849, 272; Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 196; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 191 

_193. 

(3) Knoblauch and Tyndall state (Pogg. Ann. LXXIX, 223; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXVI, 

178; Arch. Ph. Nat. XIII, 319) that they have found (1850) the optical axes of 
calcareous spar to assume in some cases an equatorial, in others, an axial position. It is, 
however, probable that here secondary causes come into play, which are not yet fully 
understood ^ 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 427. 
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1. Negative uni-axial Crystals. 


1. Magnetic. 2. Diamapetic. 

Tourmaline. Antimony. 

Beryl Calc-spar. 

Dioptase. 

Arsenide of Lead. 

Vesuwan. 


.II. Positive uni-axial Crystals. 


1. Magnetic. ' 2. Diamagnetic. 

Arsenic. Bismuth. 

Green Vitriol. Quartz (slightly). 

Binoxide of Tin. 

Scapolite. 

Troostite. 


I. Negative bi-axial Crystals. 


II. Positive bi-axial Crystals. 


1. Magnetic. 2. Diamagnetic. 

Red Prussiate of Antimony-glance. 
Potassa. 

Staurolite. Arragonite. 

Mica. Nitre. 

Diopside. 

Tungsten 


1. ^I^netic. 


yanite. 


Augite. 

Hornblende. 

Actynolite. 


2. Diamagnetic 

Copper-glance. 

Bournonite. 
Giaul>er's Salt.. 
Gypsum. 

Topaz. 


Augite and the uni-axial magnetic hinoxide of tin manifested mag¬ 
netic polarity in a definite direction like cyanite. The crj'stals of 
specular iron from Elba exhibited a vciy peculiar behaviour. They 
remained in a state of quiescence in any position in which they were 
held for a moment, whatever was the relation of their longitudinal 
dimension towards the liiieof the poles. Pliicker supposes that this 
phenomenon is dependent on a certain degree of magnetic coercive 
power, and if this degree could be met with in a particle of steel, it 
would comport itself exactly like the crystals of specular iron. 

Pliicker's law relative to the direction of the optic axis in the 
magnetic field, has derived a higher interest and greater certainty 
from the ingenious elucidation which it has received from Wiede¬ 
mann. His explanation is based on the following results obtained by 
himself(l), viz., that plates of crystals exhibit an unequal conducting 
power for electricity in different directions, pi’ecisely analogous to what 
Senarmont has found respecting the propagation of heat, and to 
what has been long known respecting the propagation of light.—A 
comparison of this deportment with the optical properties gives the 
remarkable result, that crystals which in the same time transmit elec¬ 
tricity more rapidly in the direction of the principal axis, than in any 
other direction, belong to the optically-negative, and that all the rest, 
with the exception of felspar (?), belong to the optically-positive crystals; 
so that if the few crystals examined justify us in deducing this con¬ 
clusion, the electric fluid is most rapidly conducted through crystals 
in the same direction, in which light is propagated with the greatest 
celerity. Wiedemann(2) now concludes that if in crystals molecular 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXVI, 404 ; Comp, this Report, 129. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. I.XXVII, 534. 
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currents could be induced through the magnetic poles, it might he 
fairly assumed that the crystal, if permitted to move freely in the 
magnetic field, virould always take such a position as would place the 
plane of the easiest transit for the molecular currents perpendicularly 
to the magnetic axis, i, e., equatorially, when the molecular currents 
in the crystal and in the magnet would be parallel to each other. 

The crystals of bismuth, as is well known, until recently, have been 
attributed to the tesseral system. But not only has G. Ro8e(l) proved 
that artificial crystals of bismuth affect the form of a rhombohedron, 
very slightly differing front thq, cube,-^-^nly somewhat elongated in the 
direction of the principal axis (the angle of the terminal edge being 
87° 40'),—but Faraday(2), also in consequence of the irregular phe¬ 
nomena presented in the magnetic field by cylinders of bismuth cast 
in a glass tube, has remarked that the magnetic behaviour of the 
crystals of bismuth supports the recent determination in crystallo¬ 
graphy. The crystallographic principal axis, or in other words, the 
line which is perpendicular to the plane of the most perfect cleavage, 
always manifested a tendency towards an axial position, surmounting 
even the ordinary diamagnetic force. The crystal, or even a group of 
similarly directed crystals, assumed this position with the greatest 
intensity when the principal axis of crystallisation of the crystal, or as 
it is named by Faraday, ‘'the magne-ci’ystallic axis,” could freely 
oscillate in a horizontal position. On the contrary, if the axis coin¬ 
cided with the prolongation of the thread of suspension, the directing 
force or the magnc-crystallic force of the crystal was in abeyance, and 
the diamagnetic phenomena re-appeared unobstructed by any inter¬ 
fering influence. The crystals were, moreover, under all circumstances, 
repelled from each single pole, precisely like a mass of uncrystallised 
matter. The magne-crj-stallic force totally disappears in an irregular 
mass of small bismuth crystals, or in a tube filled with bismuth powder. 
In the same manner Faraday succeeded in neutralising this force by 
combining in a right angle three minute plates of bismuth split in the 
direction of the easiest cleavage. 

If a spherical or cubical form is given to a crystal of bismuth, in 
order to exclude the disturbing influence of diamagnetism, the magne- 
crystallic force communicates to this piece of bismuth the character of 
a delicate needle which everywhere in the magnetic field, even of a 
weak horse-shoe magnet, assumes a direction parallel or tangential to 
the magnetic curve or line of magnetic force passing through the place, 
and consequently may be employed fft* detecting this direction. Every 
small piece of soft iron, of wire, every small magnet which is brought 


(1) Cotnp. this Report, 9. 

(2) Phil. Trans. 1849 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 225 ; XII, 89 ; Instit. 1849, 52 (in abstr.) 
Ppgg. Ann. LXXVf. 144 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 75; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIl, 
185—189. 
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into proximity, alters the position of the maguc-crystallic axis of the 
piece of bismuth, in accordance with the direction of the line of mag¬ 
netic force. 

Faraday found that the magne-crystallic directive power was 
retained under the influence of an electric spiral, exactly as in 
the field of an electro-magnet, or tolerably weak horse-shoe magnet ; 
the principal axis of crystSilisation assuming always a direction parallel 
to the axis of the spiral. 

In order to test the influence of the surrounding matter on themagne- 
crystalline directing force of bismuth, Faraday fixed the magnetic poles 
about two inches asunder, and suspended a crystal of bismuth in the 
middle of the magnetic field and observed its vibrations and set. He 
next introduced blocks of bismuth, about 2 square inches in the base 
and three-fourths of an inch in thickness, between the poles and the 
crystal, without being able to detect the least perceptible influence on 
the latter. When the crystal was suspended between the poles of the 
horse-shoe magnet immersed in water, it assumed the same position as 
in the air, and precisely the same number of revolutions of the thread 
of suspension w^ere required to turn the crystal from the axial to the 
diametrical position, as were necessary to produce the same change 
when it was surrounded by air only.—The crystal showed exactly the 
same deportment when immersed in a solution of green vitriol. 

From his experiments with bismuth plates, Plucker(l) believes 
that he is justified in assuming, in addition to the principal magne- 
crystallic axis, a second similar axis which is perpendicular to a 
second less perfect plane of cleavage. The plates exhibited three 
systems of parallel stripes, which intersected each other at angles of 
120°. One of these systems w'as specially prevalent, and manifested a 
strong tendency to assume the equatorial position in the magnetic 
•field, whenever the principal axis was in a direction vertical to the 
length of the suspending thread. 

Antimony which also crystallises in the hexagonal system, and the 
terminal angle of which, according to Rose, = 87°*35', likewise 
exhibits a magne-crystallic deportment. Faraday finds that the 
axis of antimony crystals, which is perpendicular to the easiest plane of 
cleavage, assumes as in bismuth an axial position. According to 
Plucker(2), who confirms the accuracy of all Faraday^s experi¬ 
ments, which have been mentioned above, its direction is equatorial. 

Faraday observed, moreover, in antimony, several additional phe¬ 
nomena which he describes in the^ollowing manner. When the magne- 
crystallic axis was horizontal, and a certain crystal was used, upon 
the evolution of the magnetic force, the crystal took up its position 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVl, 576; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 190. 

(2) Ibid. 
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more slowly, and pointed as with a dead set. If the crystal were 
moved from this position on either side, it returned to it at once; 
there was no vibration. Other crystals did the same imperfectly, and 
others again made one or perhaps two vibrations, but all appeared as 
if they were moving in a dense fluid, and were in that respect utterly 
unlike bismuth in the freedom and mobility with which it vibrated. 
If the magne-crystallic axis was vertical, so that the directing force 
could not be exerted, the crystal suddenly stopped when the magnetic 
force was excited, and if its greatest length was out of the axial or 
equatorial position, a retrograde motion ensued on the discontinuance 
of the electric current. This was especially manifest when the 
longtitudinal axis of the crj^stal formed an angle of 45° with the axis 
of the magnetic field.—Faraday conjectures the cause of these 
phenomena to be induced currents, which are excited in antimony 
precisely as in copper and other metals, when they are under the 
influence of magnetism. Since these currents can only be produced 
in a continuous mass of certain dimensions, groups of incoherent 
crystals, and very thin split plates, when suspended horizontally, 
scarcely exhibited any of the above-mentioned phenomena. Weak 
horse-shoe magnets can scarcely excite a trace of such a current, and 
on this account they are specially adapted to the investigation of the 
magnc-crystallic phenomena in antimony. Paraday(l) discovered, 
moreover, magnc-crystallic directing force in arsenic, iridium, os¬ 
mium, titanium, tellurium, green vitriol, and in sulphate of nickel. 
On the other hand, zinc, copper, tin, lead, gold, diamond, rock-salt, 
fluor-spar, borax, suboxide of copper, binoxide of tin, cinnabar and 
galena, exhibited no traces of this force. 

As the magne-ciystallic axis in green vitriol is perpendicular to the 
prismatic axis, these crystals exhibited at first sight a very striking 
biihaviour. When such a prism at first assumes an oblique position 
in the magnetic field, it apparently withdraws from the magnetic 
poles on dosing the circuit. In this instance the magne-crystallic 
force predominated over the magnetic force of the mass. A crystal 
of bismuth, whose magnetic axis coincides with its longitudinal 
dimension, affords under similar conditions- a contrary anomaly. 
It appears in opposition to its diamagnetic propei’ty to approach the 
poles. 

Faraday(2) had conjectured that the magnetic force which directs 
the crystal, when formed, would also so dispose the molecules consti¬ 
tuting the crystal that the pi-incipal ads of the rhombohedron would be 
in the axial position. Pliicker(3) and Wiedemann(4) have the merit 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 146. 

(2) Phil. Trans 1849, I; Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 109. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 582. 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIl, 536. 
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of confirming this view by experimental evidence. Plucker cooled 
fused bismuth in a porcelain dish, or in an excavated piece of char¬ 
coal, between the two half armatures of an electro-magnet, and drew 
on the mass when solidified a line in the direction of the magnetic 
axis. When suspending it by a silk thread in the position in which it 
had solidified, the line drawn invariably assumed after a few oscilla¬ 
tions the axial position. 

E. Becquerel(l) has measured the intensity with which a mag¬ 
netic pole operates on bodies of different masses, but of similar form, 
on the principle of the torsion-balance, i. e. by the torsion of the 
suspending thread. The intensities remained proportional to each 
other when the force of the curi’cnt varied. His remarks respecting 
the influence of the surrounding matter, and of the magnetic force 
of gases, as yet present no new feature, and we must reserve a more 
detailed account and a decided opinion on these researches until their 
entire publication. For the present w’e direct our readers’ attention 
to one single point. Becquerel advances the position, that every 
■body is attracted by the magnetic pole with a force equal to the 
difference of the forces acting ujjon such body, and on the sm*round- 
ing medium. Now, as bismuth, sulphur, phosphorus, &c.,-retain a 
tendency to assume an equatorial direction even in vacuo, Becquerel, 
in order to avoid the assumption of diamagnetism, is compelled to 
adopt the hypothesis, that the imponderable ether which fills the 
vacuum, is more powerfully attracted by the magnetic pole than the 
substances above-mentioned. 

Plucker(2), on the contrary, retaining the two antagonistic 
actions of magnetism and diamagnetism, has shown that all the 
phenomena which very dissimilar bodies present in different media 
under the influence of a magnetic pole, are capable of an easy 
explanation on an extension of the Aiehimedean principle.—Suppose 
a body immersed in a fluid in the vicinity of which there is a 
magnetic pole, the action of the latter may be expressed thus: the 
attraction of any magnetic body which is immersed in a magnetic 
or in a diamagnetic fluid, decreases or increases exactly in the propor¬ 
tion to the amount of the magnetic attraction or diamagnetic repul¬ 
sion of the fluid displaced by the introduction of the immersed body. 
On the contrary, the repulsion of a diamagnetic body immersed in 
the same fluid, increases or decreases precisely as much as the mag¬ 
netic attraction or diamagnetic repulsion of the fluid displaced by the 
body so introduced. 

Consequently, if the immersed body as well as the fluid be both 


(1) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 623 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 212; Instit. 1849, 161 ; Ann. 
Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 197 (in abslr.); more in detail (1850) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVIII, 
283« 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIIp 578 ; Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXII, 199 (in abstr.). 
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magnetic or diamagnetic, but if the fluid be the stronger of the two, 

the magnetic body will be repelled, the diadia^etic attracted. pb«no. 

A magnetic fluid becomes apparently heavier when a magnet is in ™“'“‘ 
operation under it; a diamagnetic, on the contrary, becomes lighter. 

When the magnet operates above the fluid, the effects are just the 
reverse. If a glass bulb furnished with a narrow areometer-tube, 
and filled with mercury, be immersed in a solution of sesquichloride 
of iron or of green vitriol, the apparatus will rise or fall accordingly 
as a magnetic pole is placed under or over the apparatus. This 
phenomenon is caused by the alteration of the gravity of the fluid, 
for the apparatus itself is only very slightly affected by the magnet. 

If the areometer-bulb and the fluid be placed between the two mag¬ 
netic poles, the former will be propelled from the centre towards the 
nearer pole when the fluid is magnetic, on the contrary, it wiU be 
retained in the centre when the fluid is diamagnetic. 

In this place Pliicker communicates some measurements which 
are intended to show the influence of the surrounding medium, and 
to prove afresh the unequal decrease of the magnetic and diamagnetic 
force when the strength of the current is diminished. A bismuth globe 
of from 10 to 12 millimeters in diameter suffered the following re¬ 
pulsions expressed in milligrammes : 



8 Cells. 

4 Cel 

In the Air 

785 

— 

In Water 

745 

490 

In a solution of Sesquichloride of iron 

885 

1050 


F. Reich(l) announces that he has confirmed by experiments,, 
made on a larger scale, the fact already mentioned in our last Report, 
(vol. I. 200) viz., that on simultaneously bringing the north and the 
south pole of a magnet near a globe of bismuth, the difference only of 
the action of the two poles is perceptible. 

W. Thomson(2) propounds certain propositions in reference to 
the equilibrium of magnetic and diamagnetic bodies of any form 
under the influence of teri'cstrial magnetism. We cannot enter into 
details respecting these propositions, as the principles on which they 
are founded have not yet been communicated. 

Ward(3) has published some observations on the motion of metals 
under the influence of magnetic forces, together with his own views 
on the theory of induced electric currents, which are to be assumed 
for the purpose of explaining diamagnetic phenomena. 


(l) J. Pr, Cbem. XLIX, 193. 

^2) Report of the Br. Ass. for 1848; Not. and Abstr. 8 ; lustit. 1849, 63. 
(3) Instit. 1849, 406. 
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Klectrlolty. Its Theory. —Maas, of Namttr(l) has undertaken 
a critical analysis of the "prevailing views regarding electricity. He 
attempts to demonstrate that the theory of two electric fluids, upon 
which the explanations of electrical phenomena is usually based, is 
unnatural and but imperfectly applicable to the phenomena. The latter 
portion of his arguments has not proved very successful, as Maas will 
himself perceive, if he enters more deeply into the study of electri¬ 
city, and especially if he makes himself acquainted with the labours 
of P. Riess on statical electricity. We may postpone the considera¬ 
tion of the first part until that period. 

Electrometry.— Every electric body constantly loses electricity by 
diffusion in the atmosphere. .The constitution of the atmosphere 
remaining the same, this loss amounts in the same space of time, as 
Coulomb was the first to show, to an unalterable fraction of the 
amount of electricity present in each moment of time; or, in other 
words, the loss of electricity in the time-unit is proportionate to the 
density of the electricity. 

In a treatise quoted in our last Annual Report (Vol. 1,206), Riess 
has demonstrated that apparent deviations from this law, w'hich may 
occur in experiments with the torsion-balance, arc mainly attributable 
to the inductive cfiect of the electric testing globe, and the ball of the 
beam exerted upon the glass walls of the torsion-balance, wdiereby 
the loss of electricity is apparently or really diminished; the con¬ 
sequence of which is, that it is found less, and particularly so when 
the charge is powerful, than the law of Coulomb demands. Riess, 
therefore, recommends torsion-balances of rather considerable dimen¬ 
sions, so that the ball of the beam may be at least 1 ^ inches removed 
from the glass case. He also, for the same reason, advises that the 
ball be charged uniformly, and not too powerfully(2). 

Matteucci, who does not appear to have been acquainted with 
this important investigation (though it was published as early as 
18^7), was led to conclude from cxpei-iments instituted with the tor¬ 
sion-balance, that the loss of electricity expei-ienced by bodies is 
not proportional to the density of electricity either in a dry(3) or in 
a damp(4) atmospl;^ere j and that the law given by Coulomb is only 
applicable to air of a mean hygrometric condition. He states the 
loss to be constant within certain limits in dry air, and to be propor¬ 
tional to time, only i. e. that in equal periods it was uniform whatever 
the electrical tension may be. Consequently, when viewed as a frac¬ 
tion of the amount of electricity present, the denominator of the fraction 


(1) Instit. 1849, 132. (2) Pogg. Ann. LXXI, 369. 

(3J Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVIII, 385; Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 508; Instit. 1849, 
154 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 43. 

(4) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVIII, 421; Compt. Rend. XXIX, 305; Arch. Ph. Nat. 
XII, 232. 
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would decrease, *. e. the loss would increase, the more electricity had 
been given off. 

Matteucci(l) has also published a treatise on the diffusion'of elec¬ 
tricity in solid non-conductors, which is tolerably extensive but very 
imperfect, and therefore only of trifling interest. Matteucci ap¬ 
pears to be entirely ignorant of what other physicists have done 
before him.—He gives a detailed description of the torsion-balance 
which he employs. It has the advantage of an access from below, 
which may be closed. 

ConducUnir Power of Crystals In illfrerent IMrections. —Some 
physicists have supposed that in certain crystalline bodies which are 
bad conductors, a varying power of conduction was perceived in dif¬ 
ferent directions. In order to determine the dependence of the power 
of conduction upon the direction, supposing it has any existence, 
Wiedemann(2) has employed the following ingenious method, if 
a glass or resinous surface be strewed with a fine, non-conducting 
powder, such as lycopodium, minium, and the like, and an insulated 
fine point, such as a needle, be fixed, with a suitable holder, perpen¬ 
dicularly to the surface-—if then the ball of a Leyden jar charged 
with positive electricity be brought near to the needle, the powder is 
uniformly dispersed round the electrified point in all directions, 
in consequence of the uniform electric repulsion. An almost 
circular figure traversed by rays is formed by the denuded sur¬ 
face, which much resembles the well-known figures of Lichten- 
berg, obtained by strewing some powder on a resinous plate charged 
with positive electricity at one point. The phenomenon is only 
produced by positive elcctricitj". \^^hen negative electricity is employed, 
the figures produced have very indistinct margins. If instead of 
glass the surface of a crystal is used, such as a lamina of gypsum, it is 
seen that the powder is no longer removed from the electrical point 
uniformly in all directions, but chiefly in two opposite dii’ections, and 
least in the line perpendicular to the former. The surface of^the 
gypsum thus exposed, approaches to an ellipse, the major axis of 
which forms a right angle with the principal axis of the crystal. The 
conducting power of crystallised gypsum is therefore lowest in the 
direction of its crystallographic principal axis, and attains its maximum 
value perpendicularly to this direction. A similar deportment is exhi¬ 
bited by heavy spar, celestine and some other crystals, which belong 
to the optically-positive crystals in reference to the unusually refracted 
ray, whilst in others, such as calcareous spar, arragonite, tourmaline, 
apatite, which belong to the optically-ncgative crystals, the longitu- 


(1) Ami. Ch. Phvs. [3] XXVII, 1.3.3. 

(2) Pogg. Aim. LXXVI, 404; Arch. Ph. .Naf. XII, 4G; Ann. Ch. Phys. [.3] XXIX, 
229. 
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dinal direction of the decUical figure, or, which is the same thing, the 
direction of the greatest conductivity is parallel to the principal 
axis. Alum, fluor-spar, and other crystals of the Regular system, 
exhibited the same deportment as glass, i. e., the figure formed on the 
surface was circular. 

If, as these experiments prove, the electricity in the mass of a 
crystalline body exhibits an unequal conductibility in diflerent 
directions, it is to be expected that the planes of the molecular cur¬ 
rents induced in the crystals by a magnet must be chiefly parallel 
to the longitudinal direction of the above-mentioned electric'figures ; 
that therefore a ciystal suspended freely between the poles of a 
magnet must always assume a position in which the longitudinal 
direction, i. e. the direction of the smallest resistance to conduction, 
obtains an equatorial position. These conclusions were entirely con¬ 
firmed by experiments made by Wicdemann(l) himself, and by 
some instituted at the same time by Pluckcr(2) ; both these inquirers 
have found that the optic axis is attracted in optically-positive, and 
repelled in optically-negativc crystals. This contrast, which was first 
made known, though not explained, by Plucker, consequently 
depends upon the fact that electricity is in one class of crystals best 
conducted in the direction perpendicular to the principal axis, in the 
other parallel to the axis. 

The former of the two treatises of Wiedemann, which we have 
mentioqpd, appeared in the Mai'ch number of Poggendorfrs 
Annalen for 181-9. On the 17th of December, or 8 months later, 
Senarmont(3) presented to the Academy of Sciences of Paris a 
series of similar experiments, which were conducted in the same 
manner(4), and led to the same results, without making the slightest 
mention of the earlier and more complete investigation. We may 
assume that it was unknown to him, though it does not follow 
that it takes as long to make the Parisian academicians acquainted 
with the contents of PoggendorfPs Annaicn(5). 

Atmospheric Kicctrtcity. — In a treatise sur le climat de la 
Belgique, Quetelet publishes a series of veiy remarkable observations 


(1) Pogg. Aun. LXXVII, 534. (2) See p. 121 of this Report. 

03) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 750. 

(4) He cemented a tin lamella on the face of the crystal, in which an exact cir¬ 
cular opening was made. He then, by means of a fine point, conducted the electricity 
of a jar, or of the conductor of the machine, into the middle of the free space. If 
the experiment was made in the dark, and in an attenuated atmosphere, a luminous 
circle became visible during the discharge when homogeneous substances and crj'stals of 
the Regular system were employed; in other crystals a more or less distinctly marked 
line of light was seen from the position of which Senarmont judged of the direction 
of the easiest transit. 

(5) Senarmont’s treatise has since been reprinted in the Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] 
XXVIII, 257 (March number, 1850), and here for the first time Wiedemann’s earlier 
memoir has been noticed. 
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on atmospheric el«ctricity(l). According to these, if we proceed from g^i,”ric 
a place which is nowhere commanded by higher points in the vicinity, electricity, 
the intensity of atmospheric electricity bears a direct ratio to the height 
of the layer of air below, and augments so rapidly with the increase 
of height, that as Peltier(3) has formerly found, differences of eleva¬ 
tion of a few feet produce important diferences of intensity. This 
deportment is at present, however, established only for very narrow 
limits of observation. 

Moreover, Quetelct has concluded from the mean of observations 
made during from 4 to 5 years, that in Brussels the atmospheric 
electricity attains its maximum of intensity in January, gradually 
diminishes until June (the period of its lowest point), and then 
again gradually increases until the end of the year. The months of 
March and November correspond to the mean amount of electricity 
of the year. Excepting the months of June and July, in which the 
amount of electricity was nearly uniform in all weathers, it was 
greater in fine weather than when the sky was clouded, and this dif¬ 
ference increased up to January. The mean accumulation of atmo¬ 
spheric electricity at the period of the maximum was 13 times that of 
the minimum. But if the fine days alone arc compared, the diffei’ence 
between a fine day in January and a fine day in June is on an average 
still greater.—The daily variations showed, as has been found else¬ 
where, two daily maxima and minima; the fonnw in the morning 
and evening, the latter in the afternoon and in the night. Negative 
electricity was very rarely found on (a few) dull days. 

Quetelet recommends the gold-leaf-electroscope, employed and de¬ 
scribed by Peltier in his treatise, for the purpose of studyingthe electric 
constitution of the atmosjihcre; he also uses the electrometer of the 
latter, in which the needle moves horizontally. Quetelet finds that 
the galvanometer, with a long multiplying-wire, is but slightly 
sensible to atmospheric electricity, 

Birt(3) has only found negative electricity in 665 out of 15170 
observations on atmospheric electricity which were made at the 
observatory in Kew during 5 years. He concludes from the observa¬ 
tions of 3 years that the electric tension of the atmosphere is at its 
minimum at 2 a.m., that it increases slowly up to 6, much more 
rapidly (about doubly) until 8, and then t^gain less rapidly until 
10 A.M., this being the maximum point for the morning. Gradual 
diminution then takes place until 4 p.m., at which time, however, the 
tension continues higher than at 8 a.m. This is the second minimum. 

A rapid increa.se now follows up to 8 p.m.; and there is a second 


0) ArcU. Ph. iJat. XI, 177 (in abstr.). 

(2) Recharches siir la cause des plienomeiies clectriqiies de raUnosphere et sur les 
moyens d’en reciieillir la manifestation. Paris, 1842. 

(.3) Instit. 1849,311 ; Arch. PU. Nat. XII, 224. 
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maximum at 10 p.m., which exceeds that of 10 a.m, A rapid decrease 
follows up to midnight, from which period to 2 a.m. the tension 
still diminishes a little. 

Effects of liiBtatniner. —^Trees, especially oaks and beeches, are not 
unfrequently fissured and split by the effect of lightning. Ch. 
Martins(l) attempts to explain this phenomenon by a large mass of 
vapour, which is suddenly evolved by the electric discharge. He 
bases this assumption upon the statement that immediately after the 
lightning has struck a large body of vapour is generally noticed to 
rise from the tree itself, and that the splinters when examined imme¬ 
diately afterwards appear perfectly desiccated. 

liOteral Discharnre of the Electric Battery. —Hitherto it has been 
thought that lateral discharges of the electric battery could only occur 
when the direct discharge was imperfect. Ilie8s(2), however, has now 
proved that this condition is by no means requisite for the production 
of a lateral discharge. 

A complete conduction to the gi'ound was secured by a firm union 
of the single parts of the closing whe, a part was stretched in a straight 
line, and at a certain point a piece of wire (the branch) fixed at right 
angles upon it. Another insulated wire was fixed in the continuation 
of the fonner, though separated from it by a layer of air. This 
lateral wire could be put in communication with an electrometer. If 
the branch and th^ lateral wire were brought into contact as conduc¬ 
tors, the vibration of the gold leaf of the electrometer exhibited a 
transient tension as often as the battery was discharged. If both wires, 
viz., the brand; and the lateral wire, were separated by the balls of a 
spark-micrometer, a spark appeared between both balls, as often as a 
sufficient amount of electricity was discharged by the closing conductor. 
The electrometer was afterwards seen to maintain the same electricity 
as that with which the inner coating of the battery was charged. The 
divergence of the gold leaves thus produced was not, however, in a 
definite relation to the charge of the battery, because the electricity 
that had passed to the lateral wire, if sufficiently intense, for the most 
part a^n crosses over to the branch, after the battery has been dis¬ 
charged, in other words, a double spark occurs between the two balls 
of the spark-micrometer when the discharges are powerful, and when 
the balls are only separated by a small distance. 

niess has deduced the following law from the greatest interval of 
the two balls at which the lateral spark still occurred for a given 
charge of the battery : /Ae striking distance of the lateral discharge is 
proportional to the square of the density of the electricity accumulated 


(1) Instit. 1849, 5; Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 44. 

(2) Berl. Acad. Ber. 1849, 46; Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 466; Instit, 1849, 230; Arch. 
Ph. Nat. XI. 304. 
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in the battery{\). The shorter the closing wire placed between the 
point of transition of the lateral discharge and the interior of the 
battery, the greater the striking distance appears, the density of the 
charge remaining the same. The elongation of the lateral wire also 
presented some, though only a limited, influence upon the phenomenon. 
If the conducting resistance of the closing conductor was increased, 
which is well known to diminish the force of the discharging current, the 
lateral discharge, on the contrary, was strengthened. Prom these facts 
it appears that the lateral discharge is an efiect produced by the excess 
of the electricity of the internal coating over that of the external 
coating of the battery. During the discharge the surface of the 
closing conductor is by this excess for a moment charged with free 
electricity, and is thus enabled to exert an inductive influence upon its 
neighbourhood. 

Fi’om this deportment an interesting result occurs when a bat- 
teiy is discharged by a branched closirig wire. If one branch is 
interrupted by a layer of air, the discharge should, according to the 
ordinary laws, take place only by the other. But if the charge is 
sufficiently powerful this will not be the case, for a spark will appear 
at the point of interruption, and the discharge then takes place by 
both branches. This spark belongs to ‘the lateral discharge, and the 
partial discharge of the main cuiTcntby the interrupted branch occurs 
in consequence of the transit having commenced. •Prom the moment 
of the app(^arance of the spark a change has occurred in the condition 
of the air, it has become attenuated, and is filled with particles tom 
from the balls (2). 

Dove concludes from his experiments on discharge joar cascade{Z), 
that the period of discharge is inversely proportional to the number of 
jars that are connected in gradation. He found that the striking distance 
in the passage of electricity from one jar to another is proportional to the 
square of the number of jars. Ricss has now given an explanation of the ■ 
intimate connection of these experimental positions, and has proved the 
corrcctness(4) of D ove^ s deduction. Proceeding upon the law which is 
probable in itself as well as confirmed by all our recent experiments, that 
the velocity of electric motion is proportional to its density, the law dis¬ 
covered by Riess for the striking distance of a quantity of electricity 
in motion may be thus expressed: the striking distance is in the 
ratio of the square of the velocity.—If, therefore, the velocity of the 
discharge par cascade increases proportionately with the number of 


(1) Compare “ Schlagweite ruhender ElcctricitUt,” in Fogg. Ann. XL, 321; LIII, 1; 
LXXIII, 379. 

(2) Pogg. Aniff LIII, 14 ; also Ann. of Electr. Ill, .507 ; Annual Report for 1847 
and 1848, Vol. I, 206. 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. 1, 210. 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 482. 
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na*oc^’r.’ Striking distance necessarily is such as was observed by 

riDg Dove. 

iturini? tile 

discharge Phenomena occurrlnir Onrlnar the .DIscharsfe of the Leyden Jars. 

Leyden —I” ® treatise on the mechanism of the electric discharge, Riess has 

demonstrated, the process of the discharge, which has chicHy been 
elucidated by his own researches; he, however, adds no newfact8(l). 

Knochenhauer has in the past year published the following 
treatises, which are not adapted for analysis : 

On the changes which the discharging current of an electric battery 
suffers when the closing wire is brought into connection with a second 
battery (2). 

On the resistance of the air at the closing conductor of the battery (3). 

On the lateral discharges at the closing conductor of the battery(4). 

Electroscoplc Oeportnirnt of the Galvanic Pile. —-Ohm^S law of 
the electric curi’cnt, as is well known, is based upon the view that 
the electro-motive force, or the moving force of the fclcctric current, 
is essentially an electric tension caused by a definite and permanent 
ilifference in the density of the free electricities developed at the 
j)oints of contact of two heterogeneous bodies. It is found 
that the electric density when one end of the open electric pile is 
. in contact with the earth, if vTc commence at this end, increases in a 
direct ratio with the number of the pairs. Now, the electi-ic dif¬ 
ference which thus results is to be maintained in the closed pile, 
but to be distributed throughout its entire length, so that in every 
transverse section, with reference to its reduced conducting resistance, 
the exact electric tension is present, w'hich is I’cquired to set in motion 
equal quantities of electricity in all transverse sections at the same time. 
Consequently, if the resistance between two transverse sections taken 
at random, as well as the entii’e conducting resistance of the closed 
pile be knowm, the electric difference apj)ci*taining to the entire 
pile may be calculated from the differeneb of density within the 
limits of the selected portion. The force of the current is propor¬ 
tional to this difference as long as the conducting resistance remains 
unchanged. Generally, therefore, the force of the current must bear 
the relation of the electric fall, if we may use this expression, *. e. of 
the electric difference for the length-unit of the reduced resistance. 
But this is nothing else than the entire electric difference divided by 
the entire conducting resistance. 

Ohm has himself demonstrated the actual presence of free elec¬ 
tricity in a state of tension in the closed circuit of the pile; but 
the law of distribution, as required by theory, was hitherto rather 
])rfcsained as a ncccssai’y consequence than proved by accui*ate experi- 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIH, 433. 
(3)’ Pogg. Ann. LXXVIll, 42. 


(2) Wien. Acad. Bcr. 4. Ilcft, 10. 
(4) Pogg .Ann. LXXVIll, 54. 
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mcnts. Kohlrausch(l) has lately discovered real inequalities in 
the electric densities at different points of the closing conductor of the 
pile, by the aid of the electrometer of Dcllmann, as improved 
by himself, and of the condenser(2). If the closing conductor con¬ 
sisted of a long thin wire, of uniform thickness throughout, the 
difference observed between two points increased in a direct ratio to 
the length of the wire lying between the two points. If the closing 
conductor was formed by two wires of unequal diameter, the electric 
differences for equal lengths of the wires boi’e a relation inversely as 
the transverse sections. If one wire was copj)er, the other German 
silver, the electric differences were found for equal lengths and thick¬ 
nesses to be directly as the resistances to conduction. 

In liquid conductors it was found that, the transverse section of 
the liquid being equal, the free electricity increased proportionately 
to their length. 

Kohlrausch found, in accordance with former though less accurate 
ineasui’cuients, the electric diffei’cnce of an open copper-zinc-pile 
to be (jpinposed of the electric actions of the two metals upon one 
another and upon the liquids. On connecting the two poles of this 
pile by a long and thin wire, and testing the separate portions of 
the pile that had been thus closed, the sum of the electric dif¬ 
ferences of all the divisions proved to be but little less than the 
electric difference of the open paii*. Kohlrausch concludes from 
this, that the assumption of Buff(3), that the electric difference be¬ 
tween copper and zinc is the only moving force acting in Danielles 
batteiy, must be incorrect. This assumption has not, however, been 
expressed in so general a manner; it is only stated that the electro¬ 
motive force, which in weak ciuTents is undoubtedly present at the 
point of contact of solid and liquid conductors, becomes either entirely 
or almost entirely inoperative in the case of strong currents, an assump¬ 
tion which is by no means in contradiction witk the observations com¬ 
municated by Kohlrausch, and is also iiTesistibly proved by a series 
of well-accordant experiments. 

Ohm assumed the electricity in a state of tension to be of the 
samp density at every point of the same transverse section of uniform 
thickness in tlie closed pile. This as’sumption, however, which is 
contradicted by electrostatics is, as Kirchhoff(4) has proved, un¬ 
necessary. For proceeding from the assumption which agrees with 
the electrostatic phenomena, that electricity in a state of tension can 
only exist at the surface of a eonductor, he arrived at the same 
analytical expression for the amount of moving electricity as that 
resulting from Ohm’s view. 

(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 1. 

(2) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 20C. 

(a) Pogg. Ann. LXXIII, .'>07 ; Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, Vol. I, 226. 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 506. 
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Electro-chemical Theory. —Becquerel, senior(l) has communi¬ 
cated some general reflections on the electro-chemical theory, which 
are not, however, adapted for analysis; we must, therefore, content 
ourselves with referring the supporters of this theory to the original. 
They are, however, not likely to meet with much that is new to them. 

Schdnbein(2) also has published a treatise on this subject; at 
the close of which he expresses himself to the effect, that we cannot 
seriously think of establishing a theory of the kind at present. We 
are of the same opinion as far as regards Schbnbein's theory, and 
therefore consider it superfluous to enter into its contents more 
fully at present. 

Voltaic PUe—Foucault(3) describes an altered disposition of 
Bunsen’s pile, the object of which is to facilitate its arrangement 
when several pairs are to be united to form a single one. This dis¬ 
position consists mainly in this, that the porous cells, together with 
the attached zinc plates, may be simultaneously immersed into, and 
removed from the nitric acid vessels in which the carbon-cylinders 
remain until the nitric acid is exhausted. These porous cells are at 
the same time united by glass syphons which are permanently filled, 
and by which it is possible to renew the liquid during the experiment. 

In cases in which it is desirable to obtain currents of slight intensity 
but of long duration, Eisenlohr(4) recommends the following three 
bi-cellular combinations. In the first the copper is immersed in a 
dilute solution of sulphate of copper, and the zinc in a solution of 
bitartaratc of potassa, to which an excess of the salt has been added. 
In the second the sulphate of copper is replaced by dilute sulphuric 
acid ; in the third moreover the copper-plate by pieces of coke. The 
first of these piles is said to maintain a uniform current only when 
it is permanently closed, w’hilst the other two, and especially the 
second, maintained their uniform action for six weeks, even when 
alternately opened and closed. The last two are especially adapted 
for telegraphic purposes. 

A few experiments with Voltaic pairs, instituted by Adie(5), 
chiefly with the view of studying the effect of the amalgamation 
of zinc have not thrown any new light on this question. 

eas-Battery.— Beetz has continued(6) his researches on the gas- 
battery (7). He formed gas-chains with platinised strips of platinum. 


(1) Ann. Cli. Phys. [3] XXVII, 5; J. Pr. Chem. XLVIII, ^93; Compt. Rend. 
XXVIII, 658 (in abstr.). 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 289 ; Arch. Pb. Nat. XIII, 192. 

(3) InstR. 1849, 163. 

(4) Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 65. 

(5) Chem. Soc. Qu. J. II, 97. 

(6) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 493; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXVl, 81 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. XU, 28.5. 

(7) See Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 217. 
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bavitig as nearly as possible the same electrical properties, which were 
alternately charged with different gases and vapours ; he determined 
the electro-motive force in every case, according to the method of cottL- 
pen8ation(l). As this method does not require the formation of an 
electric current, which is even avoided to the utmost, it affords a safe 
and perhaps the only means of measuring in their original condition 
forces of so inconstant a character as those operating in the gas- 
battery. 

It is evident from these measurements that the electro-motive 
forces of gaseous bodies which are opposed to one another by the 
intervention of platinised platinum plates in dilute sulphuric acid, 
follow the law of the Voltaic tension-series in reference to one another, 
like those of the metals; in other words, the sum of the electro-motive 
forces of a'series of gases, united two and two according to a definite 
order in a gas-battery, is equal to the electro-motive force of the two 
terminal members of this series. For instance, the effect resulting 
from hydrogen and pure platinum, increased by that resulting from 
pure platinum and oxygen, is equal to that produced by hydrogen 
and urygen. As an electro-motive action of a definite magnitude was 
found to exist also between oxygen and pure platinum, the assertion 
of Schbnbcin that oxygen in the gas-battery only exerts a secondary 
infliience(2) now appears to be confuted by numerical demoilstration. 

Beetz has also composed gas-batteries, in which strips of charcoal 
or pure plates of silver werfi substituted for the platinum. Although 
the electro-motive forces were then represented by other, and, as might 
expected, much smaller numbers, the relation of these numbers 
still continued the same as with platinum. 

Assuming the force of the platinum-zinc-pile at 39*79, Beetz found 
that the forces of vai’ious platinum-gas-battcrics are expressed by the 
following numerical values, the platinum coated with hydrogen being 
taken as point of departure: 


Chlorine.31‘49 

Bromine. 27'97 

Oxygen.23'9« 

Protoxide of nitrogen . . . 21 "33 

Cyanogen.21 16 

Carbonic acid.20-97 

Binoxide of nitrogen . . . 20-52 

Air ».20-50 


Platinum.20-13 

Bisulphide of carbon . . . 19-60 

Olefiant gas.. 18-36 

Phosphorus.16-06 

Carbonic oxide.13-02 

Sulphuretted hydrogen . . 3-05 

Hydrogen.0 

+ 


The difference of every two of these numbers is the electro-motive 
force of the respective gaseous substances when opposed to each other 
in the platinum-gas-battery. 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, 1, 216. 

(2) Ibid. 
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The gas-battery differs essentially from the pile formed by polarised 
plates {as pointed out by Poggendorff soon after the invention of 
the gas-battery) in duration only. It may be compared to a secondary 
battery, the plates of which are very slightly polarised. In the same 
way as the electro-motive force increases in this instance by higher 
polarisation, the gas-battery exhibits the greater electro-motive action, 
the more completely the immersed plates become coated with the gas. 
On account of its great power of absorption, platinised platinum is 
peculiarly adapted to produce considerable electro-motive forces when 
employed in the gas-battery. All metals which become electro¬ 
negative when in contact with zinc, as well as zinc itself, as regards their 
electro-motive forces, are approximated as it were to the positive end of 
the tension-series when j)olarised with hydrogen. It has been con¬ 
cluded from this that zinc is electro-negative when opposed to hydrogen. 
Notwithstanding that, in the tension-series of gases which he gives, 
Beetz has assumed zinc as elcctro-positive(l) in reference to hydrogen. 
But the contradiction is only apparent, for the numerical value + (19'68) 
which is there given to the zinc, and by which it appears electro¬ 
positive in reference to hydrogen, merely designates the force which 
zinc excites when occupying the place of a gas in one glass tube of 
the gas-battery, the other being occupied by platinum coated with 
hydrogen (or as it were a mixture of hydrogen and platinum, in 
which the latter preponderates). Besides, the force thus determined 
can only be relatively compared to the elecfro-niotive forces of the gas- 
battery ; for under the same conditions which permit an increase of the 
latter, namely, an increasing thickness of the hydrogen coating of the 
platinum, its force diminishes. If the air be excluded, we may even 
succeed in entirely rcversing(2) the polarity of platinum when opposed 
to zinc, by the influence of the hydrogen with which it is coated. We 
may therefore consider ourselves justified in assuming that pure 
hydrogen is electro-positive in relation to zinc, as required by the 
assumption of the tension-series. 

As Beetz has found that the relation of the forces of the gas-bat¬ 
teries is independent of the absolute magnitude of these forces, one 
would expect to find the same relations prevailing in the electro-motive 
forces of plates polarised' by gases, i. e., coated with gases by electro¬ 
lysis. Experience does not, however, bear out this expectation. We 
pointed out in the last Annual Re])ort(3) that the deportment of plati¬ 
num, according as oxygen or hydrogen are deposited upon it, appears 
to indicate that it may be polarised with about equal intensity by 
both gases. Bsetz now derives a new ])roof of the correctness of this 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 504. 

(2) Ann. Ch. Pharin. XLI, 139. 

(3) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, 1, 225. 
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deportment, from a comparison and critical investigation of several 
measurements made by various physicists as well as by himself(l). 

Passive state.— According to Reuben Phillips(2), iron remains 
passive and lustrous in chromic acid of different degrees of dilution, 
and even attains a more passive state in it than in iodic or in nitric 
acid of 1*39 spec. grav. The iron also became passive in chloric acid 
and in binoxide of hydrogen. 

Force of Constant Batteries. —Louyet, at Brussels, has instituted 
experiments on the decomposing force and on the degree of con¬ 
stancy of some batteries. The results which he communicates(3), 
]) 08 scs 8 , however, no scientific value, because in his experiments he 
operated under unequal conducting resistances which he did not mea¬ 
sure, and to which, in fact, he did not pay the slightest attention. 
Thus, for instance, he found that 4 of Bunsen’s elements yield 10 
times the quantity of gas as 2 pairs; this is only possible if the impe¬ 
diments to conduction amounted in the latter case to much more than 
double of what they were in the foi-mer. 

New iWethofi of iictermlninfr this Force.— For the purpose of deter- 
ming thf' force of constant electric currents, Feilitzsch(4) recom¬ 
mends an apparatus resembling Weber’s small magnetometer. A 
very short magnetic needle vibrates over the middle of a line which 
cuts the magnetic meridian at right angles, and is divided on both 
sides into millimeters ; in order to render deflections from the zero- 
position more perceptible, the needle is provided with a long hand. 
At a suitable distance from it a coil of wire is placed upon the divided 
line in such a manner that the axis of its cylinder would, if prolonged, 
pass through the middle of the needle. As often as the current is 
conducted through the coil the needle is deflected. By the aid of a 
prismatic magnetic rod which is applied to it on the opposite side, it 
is restored to zero. With the assistance of a formula which Feilitzsch 
has developed for this purpose, an approximative value of the force of 
the current may be calculated from the distance between the middle of 
the rod and the middle of the needle, compared with the distance of 
the latter from the coil of wire ; this value will prove the more accu¬ 
rate the greater the distance may be at which the rod and the coil 
continue to exert a perceptible influence upon the needle This 
process certainly affords the possibility of obtaining accurate measure¬ 
ments even when an incorrectly graduated circle is employed. How¬ 
ever, it is tedious, and the assistance of the magnetic rod is superfluous 
if the’ needle is accurately suspended over the middle of a .well- 
graduated circle. 




(1) I’oKK, Alin. LXXVIII, 35. (2) I'liil. Mag. [3] XXXllI, .509. 

(3) Instil. 1849, 253. 

(4) Pogg. Ann; L.XXVIll, 21. 
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As a minute magnetic needle cannot be ■ dispensed with, a single 
large ring carried round the middle of the needle, or several circular 
coils lying close together, provided that, their terminations were 
twisted so as to prevent their afiFccting the needle, would neither be 
more difficult to make nor more expensive than the contrivance 
selected by Peilitzsch. If, by means of a slide, the ring is also 
made to move at right angles to the quiescent position of the needle, 
and if its distance from the middle of the latter can be accurately 
measured, electric currents of widely difiFerent degrees of strength may 
be measured and compared with the greatest possible accuracy. Tlu; 
writer of these lines has advantageously employed a tangential needle 
with a moveable ring for several years. W. Weber has elucidated the 
theory of this instrument as early as the year 1842(1). 

If the ring be composed of a larger number of coils of wire, the 
distances of which from the middle of the needle can no longer be 
regarded as equal, we cannot take the distance of the middle 
ring as representing that^ of the entire system of rings. A more 
accurate mean value of this distance may be obtained for this purpose 
by the aid of a formula, calculated by Hadenkamp(2). 

Current-Resuiator.—Jacob i(3) has indicated a new species of 
current-regulator, which he terms a mercurial voltagometer. This 
apparatus consists essentially of a wide glass tube filled with mercury, 
into which a thin platinum wdre is immersed, and stretched to a straight 
line. The wire may be elevated and depressed by means of a screw, and 
the part that projects from the mercury may thus be lengthened or 
shortened. A scale placed near the wire serves to measure the 
part projecting. If an electric current enters at the upper end of the 
wire, and re-issues at the surface of the mercury, we obtain a means 
of introducing a variable length of resistance without intciTuptiiig the 
current. Jacobi asserts that the wire has not undergone amalgama¬ 
tion after remaining immersed in very pure mercury for several 
years. A few experiments are subjoined, which prove that very 
accurate and comparable measurements may be made with this appa¬ 
ratus which in this respect is a counterpart to Wheatstone^s 
rheostat j it is a question, however, whether the possibility of introducing 
a longer wire in the latter does not give it a superior advantage. 
Jacobi considers Wheatstone’s instrument less convenient to operate 
with, which w^e however do not find to be the case. If the precaution 
be taken to press the wire against the metallic cylinder of the regu¬ 
lator by a suitable contrivance, exactly at the spot where it is wound 
oflf, the casual trifling diflerences in the tension of the wire have no 


(1) Pogg. Ann. LV, 27. 

(2) Ibid. LXXVIII, 58. 

(2) Petersb. Acad. Bull, VIII, 1 ; Pogg. Ann. LXXVIII, 173. 
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perceptible inflaence on the magnitude of the resistance. Moreover, 
the introduction and removal of the wire may be more rapidly, effected 
by a crank and roller than by means of a screw. 

Condactinar Resistance. —E. Becker, of Giessen, has ascertained 
the law, by which, in several liquids, the resistance to conduction 
decreases with an increase of temperature(l). The following equations 
by which he expresses the relations between temperature and resist¬ 
ance are the mean results of a very large number of experiments that 
agree very well, and therefore deserve great confidence. As they are 
intended only to mark the relation of the alterations that occur, and 
not their absolute magnitude, the resistance for t=0° is uniformly 
assumed equal to 100. 

Sulphuric acid of 1-24 sp.gr. purified, though containing traces of 
lead; between 15° and 100°: 

r = 100 — 1-7120. t + 0-01122t* -- 0-00001840 

Nitric acid of 1'3G sp. gr.; between 0° and 50°: 

r=100 - 2-9181 +0-06479 t2—0-0005338 t* 

Sulphuric and nitric acids at the degrees of concentration mentioned, 
present the same resistance to conduction at 20°. If the temperature 
increases, that of sulphui-ic acid diminishes more rapidly than that of 
nitric acid. 

Solution of sulphate of zinc containing 64*50 per cent of the crys¬ 
tallised salt; between 9° and 70° : 

r= 100—3-0485 t+ 0-04980 12—0-0003142 t». 

For the proportion of 38*58 per cent of crystallised salt, between 
15° and 90°: 

r=100—2*1272 t + 0 02.53912—0-0001179 t». 

Solution of sulphate of copper with 26*49 per cent of the crys¬ 
tallised salt; between 16° and 100° .- 

r = 100—2-398 t + 0-02718t2_0'0001086t3 

The law of the alterations occurring simultaneously with the 
temperature and the degree of saturation, was found by Becker 
to be expressed between 14° and 30°, by the following formula, in 
which j) signifies the amount of crystallised sulphate of copper 
contained in the solution. 

r= 100-705— 7-55128 p + 0-289896 p2—0 00381569 

—(1-90774 — 0-10413 p + 0 0023508 ^)t 
+ (0-014003 —0-0001795 p)!* 

—0-00003968 12 
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(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXXIII, 1. 
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In order to ascertain by me.ans of these equations the absolute 
resistances of the respective liquids for different temperatures, they 
had to be found directly for each liquid, at least at one temperature. 
Becker has determined them both by Horsford’s(l) method as well 
as by that proposed by Bccquerel(2). We have here appended- his 
resnlts side by side with those of the previous obseiwers, they arc all 
reduced to the temperature of 20°, and corresponding deuces of 
saturation by means of Becker’s formulae. The resistance of nickel- 
silver is assumed at 1. 


Becker. 

Sulphuric acid . . 1-24 sp. gr. 61430 

Nitric acid .... 1‘36 „ 61430 

Sulphate of copper . 20’83 percent. 1"194'300 

Sulphate of zinc . . 38'58 „ 888630 

. . 64-50 819700 


Horsford. Becquerel. 
56180 

— 76030 

1-012-700 1-305-400 


Matteucci(3) has published a few preliminaiy notices of an in¬ 
vestigation on the conducting power of liquids. As they contain 
nothing new of any consequence, and as the author has chosen a 
mode of communication which docs not permit the reader to form a 
judgment on the value of the experiments, we arc justified in re¬ 
serving a defiled analysis until the appearance of a more complete 
treatise. 

Resistance of the Earth to Conduction. —Double telegraphic wires, 
laid down between Vienna and Ganserndorf, as well as between 
Vienna, Gloggnitz and Gratz, have been used by Baumgart- 
ner(4) for measuring the resistance of the earth to conduction.— 
In all cases the resistances were very perceptible, but they did not 
increase in proportion to the length of the wdres. The absolute 
magnitude of the resistance was invariably much smaller (fronj ^3 
to 6 times) than that exhibited by a copper wire of 1 Austrian lim; 
in thickness, and of a length equal to that of the piece of earth 
inserted. If the experiments w'erc repeated, it would be interesting 
to determine separately the resistance which depends upon the 
polarisation and upon the small size of the plates, and w'hich is 
found even when the plates that are sunk into the earth are only 
a few feet distant from one another. This resistance is by no means 
trifling, and when determined, it should be deducted from the entire 
resistance to conduction. 

Evolution of Heat In Conductors of Currents. —A thin platinum 
wire, through which an electric current of constant strength is con¬ 
ducted, assumes, according to the gas which surrounds it, very un- 


(1) Annual Report for 1847 and 1848, I, 219. 

(2) Ibid. I, 222. 

(3) Compt..Rend. XXIX, 806; Instit. 1850, 3 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. XIII, 142. 

(4) Wien. Acad. Ber. June and July, 1849, 295; May, 28. 
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equal degrees of heat, although the evolution of heat in the interior 
of the wire naust have remained the same in every case. This obser¬ 
vation was first made by Grove(l). As hydrogen and some of its 
compounds especially exhibit a very remarkable cooling effect, the 
idea readily occurred that it was the consequence of the great mobility 
of these gases. However, certainly this is not the only cause of the 
phenomenon; for when Grove included two perfectly similar plati¬ 
num wires in glass tubes of the same bore, one of which was filled 
with oxygen, the other with hydrogen, and then surrounded each 
tube with an equal weight of water, the fluid surrounding the 
hydrogen was least warmed, although the wire in the oxygen became 
w'hite-hot, while the other became scarcely visibly incandescent(2).— 
Grove has not as yet discovered the cause of this remarkable efi'ect. 

Luminous Arch. — Matteucci(3) has repeated the well-known 
experiments of Nceff on the luminous arch of the interrupted pile, 
but without adding anything of consequence. He states that the 
light proceeds mainly from the negative side only when the opposite 
positive point is of platinum, it being immaterial what metal is em- 
jdoyed for the negative point. For the purpose of testing the dif- 
ferenees of temperature, a small opening was made at the distance of 
1 millimeter from the point, into which the welded ends of a 
thermo-electric pair w'cre introduced. By the aid of this contrivance 
he confirmed the observation, that w hen two points of platinum, ii'on, 
lead or copper, are opposed to one another, the positive is more 
warmed than the negative point. But a very small difference only 
was observed when zinc or bismuth were employed. 

Edward Staitc and Foucault have invented instruments in¬ 
tended to render the luminous arch permanent and constant. (Sec 
p. 92). The principle of the apparatus presented to the Paris 
Academy by Foucault, consists in employing the current which pro¬ 
duces the luminous arch to magnetise an clectro-magnct at the same 
time. This acts upon a piece of soft iron attached to a spring w’hich 
also carries one of the charcoal-points. The spring is rendered tense 
by the attraction of the iron, and the chai'coal-points are by this 
means separated. If the distance becomes too great the luminous 
arch is extinguished, but the magnet also loses its power, and the 
spring consequently restores the contact of the tw'O points, the cur¬ 
rent is thus at once re-established and reproduces the luminous arch(4). 


(1) Phil. Mag. Dec. 1845 ; Phil. Trans, for 1847, 1; Pogg. Ann. LXXI, 19G. 

(2) Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 114; Pogg. A«n. LXXVIII, 366; Instit. 1849, 151 ; 

Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 265. * 

(3) Compt. Rend. XXIX, 263; Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXVII, 41; Instit. 1849, 290; 
Arch. Ph. Nat. XII, 5 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 289. 

(4) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 68, 120, 698; Instit, 1849, 17, 44;'Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 
222 (inabstr.l. 
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De la Rive(l) remarks on this point, that he has long since em¬ 
ployed in his lectures a similar, but much less complicated, apparatus 
than that presented by Foucault to the Academy of Paris. It 
exactly corresponds to the above simple description. He states that 
he obtains a tolerably good luminous arch by this means. This 
apparatus is evidently nothing more than Neeff’s contact-breaker 
on a large scale. The reporter is able to confirm De la Rivers state¬ 
ments by his own experience. 

Electrodynamics. Electrodynamlc Rotation. —Foggendorff(2) 
has been induced by a series of experiments on the well-known elec- 
trodynamic rotation of mercuiy, to examine more closely the condi¬ 
tions of the direction of this rotatory motion. He observed on this 
occasion, that Ampere’s hypothesis in some cases, but certainly only 
when supei’ficially employed, leads to contradictory results.—Poggen- 
dorff found that the rotation, after a certain period, invariably be¬ 
came more inert and soon entii’ely ceased, at least at the surface 
of the fluid metal. Even if the lustre was unchanged, the surface 
had then assumed that viscid condition which is well known to those 
physicists who have frequent opportunities of experimenting with 
mercury. Poggendorff explains this phenomenon, and no doubt 
rightly, by the mercury taking up oxygen. 

indnced Currents.— Kirchhoff(3) has determined the constant 
w’hich is required by the terrn(l) found by Neumann for the inten¬ 
sity of an induced current, in order to permit deriving the force 
of the induced from that of the inducing current. 

By means of the magnetometer, Edlund(5), of Upsala, has mea¬ 
sured the induced currents arising in the closing wire itself when 
galvanic circuits are opened and closed ; he had previously succeeded 
in disposing his apparatus in such a manner as to get rid entirely of 
the influence exerted by the principal current uj>on the needle. He 
found that both currents arc of equal strength when the inducing 
current-force is the same in both cases. The difference frequently 
observed arises from a diminution of the inducing current-force 
caused by the polarisation occurring in the pile. His experiments 
also, as might have been anticipated, have led to the conclusion, that 
the force of the two indueed currents is proportional to that of the 
inducing current. 

Henry, Professor of Physics in New Jersey, who was the first to 
observe(6) induced currents of higher orders, considers them, as well 
as those of the first order, as composed of two successive, opposed 

(1) Arch. Ph. Nat. X, 222. 

(2) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 1; ^ch. Ph. Nat. XI, 222; Instit. 1849, 172. 

(3) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 412.* 

(4) fieri. Aca<l. Ber. 18^. 

(5) Pogg. Ann. LXXVII, 161. 

(6) Ibid. ErgHti'/.ungshand I, 296, from Trans, of American Phil. Soc. VI. 
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fnirmits. — Vcr(let(l) attempted to prove this assumption by the 
clectre-chemical effect of these currents. 

For this purpose he employed two coils of wire, each consisting of 
two wires. A wire of the first (a,) conducted to the poles of an 
electric pile, the other (b,) was connected with the first wire (a,,) of 
the second coil, whilst the second wdre (b,,) of this coil was in con¬ 
nection with the platinum stripe of a voltarnetric apparatus. By the 
regular interruptions of the galvanic current traversing the wdre 
a, currents were induced in b,. It was, however, so arranged, by 
means of a commutator, that only the directly induced current could 
circulate round the second coil. Nevertheless a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen was collected in the two glass bells of the voltameter, 
which proves that currents of oj)j)osite directions must have alter¬ 
nately j)asscd through the voltameter. 

We may fairly assume that the discharging current of the Le}'den 
battery must, like every other electric current, produce an clectrody- 
namic induction in a neighbouring closed conductor. The two cur¬ 
rents thus generated are by analogy of equal strength and of oj)posite 
direction. It may be suj>posed likely that they would succeed one 
another so rapidly, as to render it impossible to observe them sepa¬ 
rately.—However, the inductive effect of the discharging current 
a})j)eared to differ from that of other currents, for Henry, of New, 
Jersey(3), and Ricss(3) some time ago, inde])endently of one another, 
made the discovery, that during the discharge of the Le 3 ’den battery 
a secondary current of the same direction as the primary one, is 
excited in a closed conductor ])laced in the vicinity of the closing 
wire. Riess(4) has subsequently minutely investigated the cha¬ 
racter and general deportment of this current. 

The inductive effect of the discharging current has been lately 
made the subject of a scientific investigation by.Vcrdet(5). He 
connected the ends of a s])iral induction-wdre which was ihost care¬ 
fully isolated from the coils of the inductive sj)iral, wdth two platinum 
wires immersed in a solution of iodide of potassium. If one or the 
other induced current was in excess, both platinum wires must 
evidently be polarised |in the direction .of this excess.—In this case 
the polarisation must be demonstrable by the galvanometer. Now, if 
the induction-wire formed a circle that was closed by good conduc¬ 
tors, no polarisation was perceptible during the most powerful dis¬ 
charges that w^ere passed through the inductive spiral. But if the 
wire was interrupted at any jioint by a layer of air, so that a spark 
]>assed over, a very distinct polarisation was jiroduced ; this was the 


(1) Instit. 1849, 410. (2) Pogg. iU|n. Ergiiiixtingsb. I, 300. 

(3) Il)id XLVII, 55. (4) Ibid. XLTX, 393; L, 1} LI, 177. 

(5) Ann. Ch. Phys. [3] XXIV, 377 ; Arch. Pb. Nat. X, 111 (in abstr.) 
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more perceptible the greater the conducting resistance which had to 
be overcome, in the direction of an induced current of an analogous 
character. Riess had previously arrived at similar results by a dif¬ 
ferent proceeding. Hence it follows that the effect of the in¬ 
duced current, moving in the same direction, is in excess whenever 
considerable impediments have to be overcome during the circula¬ 
tion. This,” says Verdet, ‘'proves that in the induced discharge 
of the same direction electricity possesses a greater velocity, and 
consequently for the time-unit must have a greater force than when 
the discharge is of an opposite character.”* Still both currents must 
be equal in absolute magnitude, as is apparent from their behaviour 
when the inductive spiral is well closed. 

nasneto-Eiectric Macblnc. —Considerable improvements have re¬ 
cently been made in the magneto-electric machines. Sinstedcn(l) 
and Stbhrer(2) have published instructive suggestions for rendering 
them more perfect. Stbhrer has employed these machines, as it 
appears, with a satisfactory result, for the purposes of the electric 
telegraph (3). 

New Source of- Electric Excitation. —Du Bois-Rcymond has 
made the remarkable discoveiy that electric currents may be ai'bitra- 
rily produced in the animal body, by a mere effort of the muscles. 
,He connects the terminal points of a long multiplicator-wire with 
stripes of platinum of exactly the same nature, and immerses them 
into two vessels containing salt-water. On introducing the corre¬ 
sponding finger of each hand into one of these vessels, and on exert¬ 
ing one arm to the utmost as soon as the needle has resumed the 
quiescent position, a current occurs directed from the hand to the 
shoulder; the needle is therefore deflected in opposite directions when 
first the one arm and then the other is worked. When this experiment 
was made known(4), several physicists attempted to repeat it, and not 
succeeding, looked upon the fact as doubtful; we instance Des- 
pretz(5), Bccqucrel, 8cn.(6), and Mattcucci(7). To produce the 
effect, it is necessary to be provided with a very delicate galvano¬ 
meter, and to be vci’y careful in performing the experiment, as cir¬ 
cumstances apparently trivial, e. g. the merest abrasion of one of the 
fingers that are immersed give rise to deception, and render the 
phenomenon doubtful, or even entirely obscure it. 

The influence exerted by such accidental causes is diminished, and 
the experiment succeeds with less delicate galvanometers, if it be 

(1) Pogg. Ann. LXXVI, 29, 195, 524. (2) Ibid. LXXVII, 467. 

(3) Ibid. 485. 

(4) Pogg. .\nn. LXXV, 463fcCompt. Rend. XXVIII, 570, 641; XXIX, 8; Instil. 
1849, 161, 210 ; Arch. Ph. Nat. XI, 218 ; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXIV, 543. 

(5) Corapt. Rend. XXV®I, 653 ; Instil. 1849, 169; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 55. 

(6) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 663 ; Instil. 1849, 170; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 53. 

(7) Compt. Rend. XXVIII, 782 ; In.stit. 1849, 202. 
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made by a larger number of persons who form into a chain with 
moistened hands; the last members close the circuit with the galvano¬ 
meter-wire, by each immersing a finger into the vessels containing 
the salt;water. All arc required to stretch the same arm, e.g. the 
right arm(l) at the same moment. 

Du Bois-Eeymond has, moreover, in a larger work(2), which has 
since become more generally known, investigated the conditions for 
the success of the fondamental experiment with such minuteness, 
and has at the same time exhibited so many isolations of this electrical 
action to other phenomena of animal electricity,either previously known 
or discovered by the author, that there can no longer be any doubt as 
to the existence of this new source of electric excitation. 


(1) Ann. Ch. Pharm. LXX, 360; Phil. Mag. [3] XXXV, 288; Instil. ]8r.O, 18; 
Arch. Ph. Nat. XII r, 149. 

(2) Untersnehungen iiber thicrischc Electricitat. Berlin, 1848 an<l 1849. 
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